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PREFACH, 


Donne the nino yeas that havo clapsed sinco I last wrote on this 
rghject,! very considerable progress has beeh made in tho elucidation 
of many of the yobloms that still poiplox the siudont of the Tislo.y 
of Indian Architcotme, Tho publication of tho five volumes “of 
Gonoral Cunningham’s ‘ Archeological Repots’ has thrown now 
Hight on many obsoure points, but generally from mi aacheological 
vathor than from on architectmal point of view; and Mr, Burgess’s 
vosearches among tho wostern caves and tho structural tomples of 
the’ Bombay yosifloncy havo added greatly not only to oitr “stores 
of infqrmation, but to tho precision of our knowledge vogarding 
them, bs 

For the purpose of such’ atavorls ax this, however, Photography 
has probably done more tian anything that diag beon wrilton, ‘Thor 
aio now vory few buildings in Andia—of any importance ab loast=> 
which have not been photographed with oie or leas coniplotoness ; 
and for purposes of comparison such collectians of piiotographs ag arg 
now availablo aro simply invaluable. For dotectingy similarities, or 
distinguishing differences betweon specimens situated at distances 
from one another, photographs axe almost equal to actual personal 
inspection, and, when sufficiontly numorous, afford a picture of 
Indian art of the wimost importance to anyono attempting to de- 
soribo it, . 

Those new aids, added to our pevic is , souk gf lavavledge, aro 
probably sufficieht 1o justify us in trom ppgMho arghitedind of India 


) “Tlistmy of Architeotme in all Counhjos? 2nd ed. Muniny, 1807, 
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Propor in the quasi-exhaustive nlinnor in whfch it és attemj 
tho fist 600 pagos of this work. Its deggription might, of 
bo casily oxtonded oven beyond there limits, but without plan 
more accurate aichitectural details than we at present posses 
such additions would practically contribute very little thal 
valuable to the information the work alcatly contains. 

The caso ia difforont when we turn to Fuithor India, Inatead 
only 150 pages and 50 illustiations, both these figures ought at leal 
to bo doubled to bing that branch of tho subject up to the saw 
stage of complotencss as that deseubing the architecture of India 
Propor. Tor this, howover, the matorials do not at yresont oxist 
Of Japan wo know almost nothing excopt fiom photographs, without 









plans, dimensions, or dates; and, except as rogaids Pekin and the 
‘Treaty Pouts, we know almost as little of China, We know a great 
doal about one or two buildings in Cambodia and Java, but our 
information regarding all the rest 18 so fragmontaiy and incomplete, 
that it is hardly available for the pmposes of a gencial history, and 
tho samo may bo said of Bumah and Siam, Ton years hence thia 
(loficioney may be supplicd, and it may then be possible to bing tho 
whole into harmony. At presont a slight skotch indicating the 
relative position of each, and their relation to tho styles of India 
Proper, is all that can woll be accomtpitiiet. 


Although appeaiing as tho third,votimo of the second edition of 
tho ‘Genoral Mistry of Architeotmg, the presont may ho considered 
ax an indopondont and original work. Tn tho last odition the Indian 
chapters oxtonded only do about 300 pages, with 200 illustrations, 
and though mof&t of tho woodents reappear in the prosent volume, 
more then half the original 1ext has beon cancelled, and consequently 
ab lonst 600 pages of tho prosont work a10 o1iginal mation, and 200 
illustrations—and these by fa. tho most impoitant—have beon added. 
These, with tho now chronological and topugiaphical dotails, present 
ihe subject to the English 1cader in a moto compact and complete 
form than ¢has gon etapa in any work on Indian archituctme 
hitherto Published, TL leygenot, as I feol only toowkconly, contain 


all tho inlormation that cope, he desired, but I am afaid it contains 
a Pe ae 


1 'Yistory of Axelutecture,’ vol, i pp 415-756, Woodeuts 166~1 Lug 
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i ie at.pra nt available will. admit of, boing, 
ry of the ‘atylo, 3 : 


neatly all that the: niater 
uitilixed; ania Deas ih 







Whoslt published my ‘fi ; 
‘ago, 1’ was raproached for inaking, dogainatio assor’ tions, and propoinnding ; 
. theories whichI ‘AM not cven attompé to sustain, Tho defoet wis; Tan 
afraid, inovitahlo; My conclusions wore, based upon tho oxeminration 
of tho actual: baildings throughont the throo Prosidoncios of Tatlin 
and. in China during ton years’. residouce in the’ Bast, and to have 
placed before’ the world tho multitudinons tletails which wero tho 


twork, on, Indian ay chitoctny its iy yon ‘ 
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ground: of my genoralisations, would have voqnived. a adiitional 


“amount: of description and’ dngravings whiob. was not wortanter by 
the interest felt in. the subject.at that time. The numovons engravings 
“in. the pr eschit volume, tho oxtonded lofter-proas, and the referoncoy 
“to works of Inter: Jabourers i in tho wide domain of Indian archit eoturo; 

* will greatly, dimipish, bué cannot ontircly remove, tho oli objrotion, 

1 No man can direct his mind for forty. years to the carnest. investiga- 
tion of any aepar émont. of knowledg go, and not become aeqnainted 
with .q host ‘of particulars, and acquire. a ‘specicy of insight. which 

“neither. time, nor space, nor porhaps tho resources of langunge will 
“Permit! lim to xe}iroduce i in. thoir fulnogs. -L- possoss, +6’ give a single 
© inistanoo,, mare than’. 3000 photographa of. ‘Indian buildings, with 
_Whiigh constant aso-has: madé:mo ag, finuiliay ag, with any other objedt 
‘that pogpetually Lefore mny.eyos, anid’ to, reoapitulete: all the infor 








ration they: convey: to bys G- .Antinned sorutiny,. would: ‘bo ani ondloxs, ; 
Jif not indeéd. an‘ impossifle iidertaking.. Tho nocceaitiee, of tho 


oasd. demand that. broad oesulta’ should often he givon. Wien, HS e 


“evidenco for ‘tho: statements. must. be meroly. indiented ar groatly 
‘abridged, ant: if the conclusions, simotimes. go: boyond the appended 
proofs, ‘Toon only ask my rendors'to believe that the nasortions ard hot 
‘gpeatlative. fancies, but doduatjons from facts... My endeavour from 


the first hag beon to present a distinot-viow:of tho genotal prinaiplos “’ 


which have governed tho historical devolopmont of Indian ax chiteature, 


“end-my hope ts:that those who pursue the subject hoyond the pages of.” 






the present work, Swill find that the puinciples: have cnunciated:will 
yedues, to-order ‘the: multifarious details, and <that: the Hotodls. in 
turn will, confirm. the principle, Though’ tho vast Sawoinnt of fr ahi 





“kngwledge whid L 


] a8 : one, on: -nvoumulating" nines. commetiedd: mys, 
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investigations has enabled me to correct, modify, and enlarga my 
views, yot the classification I adopted, ang the historical sequences 
I pointed out thirty years since, have in tfeiy essential ontlines been 
confirmed, and will continue, I trust, to? stand good. Mbry aub- 
sidiary questions remain unsottled, but my-impression is, that not a 
few of the discordant opinions that may be obgerved, ariso prin- 
cipally fiom the different courses which inquiners have pursued 
in their investigations. Some men of gicat eminence and learning, 
mole conversant with books than buildings, have naturally drawn 
their knowledge and inferences from written authorities, none of 
which are contempuraneous with the events thoy relate, and all 
* of which have been avowedly altered and falsificd in late times. My 
authorities, on the contrary, have been mainly tho imperishable 
records in the rocks, or on sculptures and carvings, which necessarily 
iepresentcd at the timo the faith and feelings of those who executed 
them, and which retain thei! original impross to this day. In such 
a country as India, the chisels of her soulptors ayo, so far as I can. 
judge, immeasurably more to be trusted than the pons of her 
authors. These secondary points, however, may well await the 
solution which timo and further study will doubtless supply. Jn 
the meanwhile, I shall have realised a long-chorished dream if I 
have succeeded in populaising tho subject by rondering its piin- 
ciples gonmally intelligible, atid can thus give an impulso to its 
study, and assist in establishing Indian architecture on a stablo 
basis, so that it may tako its true pd&ittewamong tho other prot 
_styles which have ennobled the arts of maifiind, 


The «publication of this volume completes tho history of tho 
‘Architecture in all Countries, from the carliest times to the present 
day,*in four volumes,’ and’ thore it must at present rest, As originally 
projected, it was intended to havo added a fifth volume on,‘ Rudo 
Stone Monuments,’ which is still wanted to make tho scries quite 
complete; but, as explained in tho preface to my work bearing that 
titlo, the subject was not, when it was written, ripe for a historical 
treatment, and the materials collected were consequently uscil in an 
argumentative essay. Sinco that work was published, in 1872, no 
serious examipation of, ats arguments has been undertaken by any 
competent &uthdtity, While every now fact that has come to light— 
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especially in India—has served to confirm me more and more in tho 
ecorreetness of tho prinoiplds 1 then tried to estwblish! Unless, how- 
ever, the matter is takon upssoriously, and 1¢ oxnmined by those who, 
from thoi position, have iflo car of the publie in these matlers, no 
such progress will bo mado as would justify tho publication of a 
second work on tie same subject, 1 consequently avo To chiaee 
of my ever having an opportunity of leaking up tho suljeot again, so 
as to be able to describe its objects in a more consdoulive or more 
exhaustive manner than was done in the work just alluded to, : 


‘A distinguished German professoi, | of Stonchenge without any reservation, 
Hair Kinkol of Zivigh, in his ‘ Mosaik zm | though auiving ab that conclusion hy a 
Kunstgoschichto, Boilin, 1876,’ has lately | voy diffsront cham of reasoning from 
adopted my yiews wilh regaid to the ago | that I was led to adopt. 





Buddha preaching (From a fiesco palnting at Ajunta. 


NOTE, 

Oxp of the great difficulties that mects overy one atempting to write on Indian 
subjects at the present day is to know how to spell Indian proper names, Tho 
Gilchristian mode of using double vowels, which was fashionable fifty yenis ago, 
has now boon enthely done away with, as contrary to the spirit of Indian ortho- 
graphy, though it coutainly is the mode which enablos tho ordinary Englishman to 
pronounce Indian names with tho greatest readiness and cortainty, On the other 
hand, an attempt is now being made to form out of the ordinary English alphahot’ 
@ more extended ono, by accents over the vowels, and dots under tho consonants, 
and other devices, so that every letter of the Devanagari or Arabic alphabets shall 
have an exact equivalent in this one. 

In attempting to print Sanserit or Persian books in Reman charactora, such a 
systom is indispensable, but if used for printing Indian‘names in English hooks, 
intended principally for the uso of Englishmen, it seems to me to add not only 1m- 
monaely to the repulsiveness of the subject, but to Iead to the most ludicrous 
mistakes, Acco.ding to this alphabet. for instance, d with dot under it reprorents 
® consonant wo pronounce as ¥; but as not one educated Englishman in 10,000 ta 
aware of this fact, he 1cads such words as Kattiwad, Chitod, and Himadpanti as if 
spolt literally with 0 d, though they a16 pronounced Kattiwar, Chittore, and Himar- 
panti, and are, so writton in all books hithoita published, and the two frat aro acg 
spelt in all maps hitherto engraved. A hundred years hence, when Sensait and 
Indian alphabets aro taught in all schools in England, it may be otherwise, but 
in the presont state of knowledge on tho subject some simpler plan scoms more 
expedient, 

In tho following pages I have consequently used the Jonesinn system, as nearly 
as may be, ag it was used by Prinsep, or the late Professor Wilson, but avoiding as 
far ag possiblo all accents, except over vowels whore they were necessary for the pro~ 
nunciation, Over such wordsas Niga, Rij, or Hindt—as in Tree and Serpent worship 
—I have omitted accents altogether as wholly unnecessary for the pronunciation. 
An accont, however, seems indispensable over the a in Lat, lo prevent it boing’ read 
as Lath in English, as I have heard done, 9% O¥e the i in such words as Hullabid, 
to provent its being read as shot bid in English. @ id . 

Names of known places I haya in all instrnc® tiie to leave as they aro usually 
spolf, snd are found on maps, I heye, for inslance, loft Oudeypoio, tho capital of 
tha Rajput stato, spelt as ‘Tod and others always spelt it, but, to provont tho two 
placea being confounded, have taken the liberty of spelling the nqmo of a amall 
unknown village, whee there is a temple, Udaipur—thongh I believe the names are 
the same. I have tried, in short, to accommodate my spelling as nearly as possiblo 
to the present state of kaowledgo ox ignoranco of the English public, without much 
*yeference to scientific precision, as I feel sure that by this means the nomenclature 


may becomo inuch less repulsive than it too generally must Lo to the ordinary ~ 


English student of Indian history and art. 
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ITISTORY 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tris in vain, porhaps, to oxpect that the Titeraturo or the Arts of any 
other people can bo so interesting to oven tho host educated Huropenns 
as thoso of their own country. Untilit is fo.ced on thoir attention, 
fow are aware how much education does to concentrate attention 
within a very narrow fiold of obsorvation, Wo bocomo frumiliar in 
tho mmsery with the names of the heroes of Greok and Roman 
history. In every school their history and thei arts are taught, 
memorials of their greatness meot us at avery turn through lifo, and 
their thoughts and aspirations becomo, ax it wore, part of oursolvos, 
So, too, with tho Middlo Ages: thoir 1cligion is our religion; thoir 
architecture our archileoture, and their history fades so insonsibly 
into our own, that wo can draw no line of domareation that would 
separate us from thom, ILow dijforont is tho siato of fooling, whon. 
from this familiar homo we furn to such a country as India, Its 
geography is hardly tanghti in schools, and soldom mastorod porluglly 5 
its history is a puzzlo; “its literature a mythic droam; its ar' rg a 
quaint perplexity. But, above all, tho names of its horocs and gicat 
mon avo so unfamiliar and so unpronounceahlo, that, oxeopt a fow of 
those wha go to India, scarcoly any over becomo so acquainted with 
them, that they call up any memories which ave cithor pleasing or 
worth dwelling upon. 

Wore it not for this, there is probably no country—out of Ruropa 
at least—that would so well ropay attention as India. None, whore 
all the problems of natural science or of art are presented to us in so 
distinct and so pleasing a form. Nowhere docs nature show horsolf in 
such grand and such luxurious features, and nowhere docs humanity 
exist in more varied and more pleasing conditions, Sido by side 
with tho intelleotual Brahman casto, and the chjvalroug Rajput, aro 
found the wild Bhil and the naked Gond, not antagonistic and 
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all the problems of natural scienco or of art aro prosontod to ud in so 
distinct and so pleasing a form. Nowhoro docs naturo show horaolf in 
such grand and such luxurious features, and nowhoro docs humanity 
exist in more varied and more pleasing conditions, Side by side 
with tho intellectual Brahman casto, and the chjvalroug Rajput, are 


found the wild Bhfl and the naked Cond, not antagonistic and 
B2 
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warring one against the other, as elsewhere, but living now as thoy 
have done for thousands of years, each content with his own lot, and pre- 
pared to follow, without repining, in the footsteps of his forefathors. 

It cannot of course be for ono moment contended that India evor 
reached tho intellectual supremacy of Greece, or tle moral greatness 
of Romo; but, though on a lower step of the ladder, her arts are 
more original and more varied, and her forms tf civilization prosent 
an ever-changing variety, such as are nowhere also to be found, 
What, however, really rendors India so interesting as an object of 
study is that it is now a living entity. Greece and Rome aro dead and 
have passed away, and we are living so completely in the midst of 
modern Europe, that we cannot got outside to contemplate it as a 
whole. But India is a comploto cosmos in itsolf; bounded on tho 
north by tho Timalayas, on the south by the sca, on tho cast by 
impenetrable jungle, and only on the west having ono door of com- 
munication, across the Indus, open to the othor world. Across that 
stream, nation aftor nation hayo poured their myriads into hor covoted 
domain, but no reflex waves over mixed her peoplo with those 
beyond her boundaries. : 

In consequenco of all this, every problem of anthropology or 
ethnography can he studied here moro easily than anywhere clea ; 
overy art has its living representative, and ofton of tho most pleasing 
form; overy science has its illustration, and many on a scalo not 
casily matched elsewhere, But, notwithstanding all this, in nine 
cases out of ten, India and Indian matters fail to interest, because 
they are to most people new and unfamiliar. Tho rudiments havo 
not been mastered when young, and whon grown up, fow mon havo 
tho leisure or the inclination to sct to work 10 learn the forme of a 
new world, demanding both caro apd study ; and till this i is attained, 
i. oan hardly bo hoped that tho arts aud the architooture of India 
will interest a Huropean reader to the same extent as those atylos 
tuetted of in tho previous volumes of this worl, 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it may still be possible to 
present tho subject of Indian architeoturo in such a form ag to be 
interesting, oven if nat attractive. ‘To do this, however, the narrative 
form must be followed as far as is compatible with such a subject, 
All technical and unfamiliar names must be avoided wherever it is 
possible to do so, and the whole accompanied with a sufficient number 
of illustrations to enable its forms to be mastered without difficulty. 
Even if this is attended to, no ono volume can tell the whole of so 
varied and so complex a history. Without preliminary or subsequent 
study it can hardly be expected that so now and so vast a aubject can 
be gresped ; but one volume may contain 9 complete outline of the 
whole, and enablo any one who wishes for more information to know 
where to loolt for it? or how to appreciate it when found. 
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Whether successful or not, it scoms well worth while that an attompt 
should bo made to intcrest the public in Indian architectural art, 
first, because the artist and architcot will cortainly acquire broader 
and moro varied views of their art by its study than they can 
acquire from any‘other source, More than this, any one who mastors 
the subject sufficiently to bo ablo to understand their art in its best and 
hightest forms, will ris from tho sludy witha kindlier feeling towards 
the nations of India, and a highor—certainly a correcter—apprecialion 
of their social status than could be obteined from their litoraturs, or 
from anything that now oxigts in their anomalous, social, and political 
position. 

Notwithstanding all this many may be inclined to ask, Ta it worth 
while to master all the geographical and historical details noceusary 
to unravel so tangled a web as this, and then try to become so 
familiar with their ovey-varying forms as not only to be ablo to 
discriminate between the difforent styles, but also to follow them 
through all their ceascless changes? 

My impression is that this question may fairly bo answored in 
tho affymative. No ono has a right to say that he undorstands tho 
history of architecture who leaves out of his view tho works of an 
immense portion of tho haman raco, which has always shown itself 
so capable of artistic development, But, moro than this, architecture 
in India is still a Living art, practised on tho pinciples which cousod 
its wonderful development in Europe in the 12th and 18th con- 
turies; aud thero consoquently, and thoro alono, tho student of archi- 
tecture has a chanco of scoing the real principles of tho art ie action. 
In Ewropo, at the present day, architecture is practised in amanner go 
anomalous and abnormal that fow, if any, havo hithorto beon ablo 
to shake off the influonco of a false systom, and to sco that tho art of 
ornamental building can bo Qasod on principles of common sonso, 
and that, when so praotisod, tho result not only is, but anugh ho, 
satisfactory. Those who havo an opportunity of secing what porfoct 
buildings tho ignorant unoducated natives of India aro now produoing, 
will casily understand how success may hbo achioved, while those 
who obsorve what failuros the Lost educated and most talented archi- 
tects in Europo are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of 
Indian modols, easily seo why this must inovitably bo the result, 
Tt is only in India that the two systems can now bo scon prac- 
tised side by side—tho educated and intellectual European always 
failing because his principles are wrong, tho feoblo and uneda- 
cated native as inevilably succocding because his principles are 
right. Tho Indian builders dink only of what they aro doing, 
and how they can best produce the offect they+desive. In the 
European system it ig considered more essential that a building, 
especially in its details, should be a correct copy of something olso, 
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than good in itself or appropriate to its purpose ; hence tho difforoneo 
in tho result, 

In one other respect India affords a singularly favourable field to 
tho studont of architecture. In no othor country of tho samo oxtont 
avo there so many distinct nationalitios, cach retnifing its old faith 
and its old feelings, and impressing these on its art. There is conso- 
quently no country where the outlines of ethndlogy as applicd to art 
can bo so easily perccived, or their application to the oclucidation of 
the various problems so pre-eminontly important. Tho modo in 
which tho art has heen practised in Buiope for tho last three con- 
turios has beon very confusing, In Indie it is clear and intelligiblo. 
No ono can look at tho subject without sceing its importance, and no 
ono can study tho art as practised thore without rocognising what tho 
principles of the seienco really are, 

In addition, however, to theso scientific advantages it will un- 
doubtedly be conceded by those who are familiar with the subject that 
for cortain qualitios the Indian buildings aro unrivalled, ‘Uhoy dis- 
play an exuborance of fancy, & lavishness of labour, and an elaboration 
of detail to ho found nowhoro elso. Thoy may contain nothing so sub- 
limo as tho hell at Karnac, nothing so intellectual as tho Parthenon, 
nox so constructively grand as a medieval cathedral; but for cortain 
othor qualities—not porhaps of the highost kind, yet very important 
in architectural art—tho Indian buildings stand alone, They conso- 
quontly fll up a great gop in ow knowledge of tho subject, which 
without thom would remain a void, 

‘e 


Tisrory. 


One of tho greatest difficulties that exist—perhaps tho greatest— 
in exciting an intorost in Indian aftiquitios arisos from the fact, thet 
India has no history proporly so called, before the Muhomedan inva- 
sioy in the 13th contury, Tlad India been a great united kingdom, 
liko China, with a long line of dynasties and well rocorded dates 
attached to thom, the task would have boon comparatively casy, but 
nothing’ of the sort oxists or ever oxistod jvithin hor boundarics. On 
the contrary, so fay a8 our knowledge extends, India has always beon 
ocoupied by three or four different vaces of mankind, who have never 
amalgamated so as to become one people, and each of these races have 
been again subdivided into numerous tribes or small nationalities 
nearly, sometimes wholly, independont of cach other—and what is 
worse than all, not ono of them ever kept a chronicle or preserved a 
sories of dates commencing from any well-known ora,! 





’ The following Utief 1ésumd of tho complete or exhaustive view of the sub- 
principal events in the anciont history | ject, It is intended only as such a 
of India has ito protensions to being » | popular sketch as shall enable the gono- 
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The absence of any historical record is the more striking, because 
India possesses a written literature equal to, if not surpassing in varicty 
and extent, that possessed by any other nation, before the invention, or 
at least before the adoption and usc of printing, ‘Ihe Vedas themsclves 
syith their Upanishads and Brahmanas, and. the commentaries on them, 
form a literature in themselves of vast oxtout, and some parts of which 
avo as old, possibly oltler than any writton works that aro now Inown 
to exist ; and the Puranas, though comparatively modern, make up o 
pody of doctrine mixed with mythology and tradition such as fow 
nations can boast of. Bosides this, however, ave two great opics, sur- 
passing in extont, if not in morit, thoso of any anciont nation, and a 
drama of great beauty, written at periods extending through a long 
series of years. In addition to those wo havo treatises on law, on 
grammax, on astronomy, on metaphysics and mathomatics, on almost 
every branch of mental scieuce~—a literature extending in fact to 
some 10,000 or 11,000 works, but in all this not one book that can be 
called historical. No man in India, so far as is known, over thought 
of recording tho events of his own lifo or of repeating tho previous 
experience of othors, and it was only et somo timo subsoquent to tho 
Christian Eva that they evor thought of ostablishing eras from which 
to dato deeds or ovents, 

All this is the moro ourious because in Coylon wo havo, in tho 
‘Mahawanso,’ and other books of a like nature, 2 conscoutivo history 
of that islaid, with dates which may be dopended upon within vory 
narrow limits of error, for poriods extending from 3,¢, 250 10 tho presont 
time, At the othor oxtromity of India, we havo also in the Raja 
‘Tavangini of Kashmir, a work which Professor Wilson charactorisod 
as “tho only Sanscrit composition yeb discovered lo which tho titlo 
of IListory can with any propricgy bo applicd.”? Ag wo ab presont 
however possess it, it hardly holps us to any historical data earlior 
than the Christian Ta, and oyon after that its dates for somo contyries 
aro by no means fixed and certain, 

In India Proper, howovor, wo havo no such guides as oven theso, 
but for written history aro almost wholly dependent on the Puranas, 
They do furnish us with ono list of kings’ names, with the length 
of their reigns, so apparently truthful, that they may, within narrow 
limits, bo depended upon. hoy are only, however, of one range 





aal roader to giasp tho main features of 
the atory to such an extent as may ennble 
him to understand what follows. Inarder 
to make it readable, all 1eferences and all 
proofs of disputed fiots have beon post- 
poned, They will be found in tha body 
of the work, whore they ave moro appio- 
priate, and the date on which the pinoipal 
disputed dates are Gxed will be found in 


an Appendix ospeelally devoted to thelr 
digenssion, Unfortunately no book oxists 
to whieh the reader could with advantage 
bo referred; and without some auch in- 
traductory notice of the political history 
and ethnogiaphy the aitistio history would 
bo nearly, if not wholly, usinfolligible. 

1 ¢ Asiatic Rosparchea,’,vol, xv, J. is 
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of dynasties probably, however, the paramount one—and extend only 
from the accession of Chandragupta—the Sandrocottus of the Greoke 
—n,c, 325, to the decline of the Andra dynasty, about A.p, 400, or 408, 
It scoms probable we may find sufficient confirmation of theso lists 
as far back as the Anjana era, nc. 691, so as to itlclude the period 
marked by the life and labours of Sakya Muni—the present Buddha 
—-in our chronology, with tolerable certainty’ All the chronology 
before that period is purposely and avowedly falsified by the intro- 
duction of the system of Yugs, in order to carry back tho origin 
of tho Brahmanical system into the regions of the most fabulous 
antiquity, Fyom the 5th century onwards, when tho Puranas began 
to be put into their present form, in consequenco of tho revival of tho 
Brahmanical religion, instead of recurding contemporary events, they 
purposely confused them so as to maintain their prophetic cha- 
acter, and prevent the detection of the falschood of thoir claim to an 
antiquity equal to that of the Vedas, For Indian history after the 5th 
century wo are consequently left mainly to inscriptions on monuments 
or on copper-plates, to coins, and to the works of foreigners for th 
necessary information with whith the natives of the country itself 
have neglected to supply us. “I'heso probably will be found 
oventually to bo at least sufficient for the purposes of chronology. 
Alveady such progress has been made in the deciphermont of inscrip- 
tions and the arrangement of coins, that all the dynasties may bo 
arranged consecutively, and evon the date of the reigns of almost 
all the kings in the north of India havo been already approxi- 
matively ascertained. In tho south of India so much has not been 
done, but this is more because there have been fewer labourers in the 
field, than from want of materials, Theio aro literally thousands of 
inscriptions in the south which havg not been copied, and of the few 
that have heen collected only a very small number have beon trans- 
lated, but they are such as to give us hope that when the requisite 
amount of Ialiour is bestowed upon thom, we shall be able to fix the 
obronology of tho kings of the south with degree of certainty 
sufficiont for all ordinary purposes! 

Tt is a far moro difficult task to ascortain whether we shall ever 
recover the Tlistory of India before the time of the advent of Buddha, 
or before the Anjana epoch, 2,c. 691, Ilere we certainly will find no 
coins or inscriptions to guido us, and no buildings to illustrate tho 
arts, or to mark the position of cities, while all ethnographic tracos 
have become so blurred, if not obliterated, that they serve us little as 
guides through the labyrinth. Yet on the other hand there is go large 





* Almost the ouly person who | as of | and the ‘ Madras Journal' throw inumensoe 
Jato done anything in this direction is | light on tho aubject, but to complete the 
Sir Walter Eljjet, js papers in the | tnsk we want many workers instead of 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatie Sociely ‘| only one. 
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a mass of literature—such as it is—bearing on the subject, that wo 
cannot but hope that whon a sufficiont amount of learning is brought 
to bear upon it, the leading features of tho history of even that period 
may be recovered. In order, however, to render it available, it will 
not require industry so much as a sovero spirit of criticism to 
winnow tho few grains of useful truth out of tho mass of worthless 
chaff this Hterature ctntains, But it dues not seom too much to expect 
oven this, from the soverely critical spirit of Lho age, Meanwhile, 
the main facts of the caso scom to be nearly as follows, in so fur as 
it is necessary to state them, in order to mako what follows in- 


telligible. 
ARYANS, 


At some very remote period in the world’s history—for yeasons 
stated in the Appendix I holieve it to havo been at about tho opoch 
called by the Hindus the Kali Yug, or 3.c, 3101—the Aryans, a Sansorit- 
speaking people, entered India across the Upper Indus, coming from 
Contral Asia. Fora long timo thoy vomained sottled in tho Punjab, or 
on tho banks of the Sarasvati, then a more important stream than now, 
the main body, however, still remaining to tho westward of tho Indus, 
If, however, we may trust our chronology, wo find them settled 2000 
years before the Christian Ira, in Ayodhya, and then in the plenitude 
of their power. It was about that timo apparently that tho event 
took place which formed the groundwork of tho far moro modorn 
poem known as the ‘Ramayana.’ The pure Aryans, still wicontami- 
nated by admixture with the blood of tho natives, thon scom to havo 
attained tho hoight of their prospority in India, and to havo carried 
their victorious aris, it may be, as far south as Coylon, ‘horo is, 
however, no reason to suppaso that thoy a6 that time formed any 
permanent settlomonts in thogDeccan, but it was at all ovonts oponod 
to their missionarics, and by slow dogroos imbibed that amouat of 
Brahmanism which eyontually pervaded the wholo of tho south, 
Sevon or eight hundied years aftor that timo, or it may he about or 
before B.c, 1200, took placo thoso ovents which form tho thome of 
the moro anciont opic known as tho ‘Mahabharata,’ which opens 
up an entirely new view of Indian social life. If tho heroag of 
that poom wore Aryans at all, thoy wore of a much less puro type 
than those who composed the songs of the Vedas, or are dopicted in 
the verses of the ‘Ramayana,’ Their polyandry, their drinking bouts, 
their gambling tastes, and lovo of fighting, mark thom as a vory 
different race from tho peaceful shepherd immigrants of tho earlior 
age, and point much more distinctly towards a Tartar, trans-Iim- 
alayan origin, than to the oradle of the Aryan stock in Central Asia, 
Asif to mark the differonce of which they thomaclses felt the oxistenco, 
they distinguishod themselves, by namo, as belonging to a Lunar raco, 

a = 
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distinct from, and genorally antagonistic to, the Solar raco, which 
was the proud distinction of the purer and earlior Aryan scttlors in 
India. 

Five or six hundred years after this, or about 3.c. 700, we again 
find a totally different stato of affairs in India, Tho Aryans no longor 
exiat as a separate nationality, and neither the Solar nor the Lunar 
race are tho rulovs of the earth. The Bralfmans havo becomo a 
priestly caste, and share the power with tho Kshatriyas, a race of far 
less purity of descent. The Vaisyas, as merchants and husbandmen, 
have become a power, and oven the Sudras aro acknowledged as a 
part of the body politic; and, though not mentioned in tho Seriptures, 
tho Nagas, or Snake people, had become a most influontial part of 
the population. ‘They are first mentioned in tho ‘MahaLharata,’ where 
they play a most important part in causing tho death of Parikshit, 
which led to the groat sacrifice for the destruction of tho Nagas by 
Janemajaya, which pvactically closes the history of tho timo, 
Destroyed, however, they were not, as it was undor a Naga dynasty 
that ascended the throne of Magadha, in 601, that Buddha was born, 
Bc, 628, and “the Nagas wero tho people whose conversion placed 
Buddhism on 2 secure basis in India, and led io its ultimate adoption 
by Asoka (nc, 250) as tho religion of the State.? 

Although: Buddhism was first taught by a prince of the Solar 
race, and consequently of purely Arysh blood, and though its first 
disciples wore Brahmans, it had as little affinity with the religion of 
the Vedas as Christianity had with tho Pentateuch, and its fato was 
the same. The ono religion was taught by ono of Jewish extraction 
to tho Jews and for tho Jows; but it was ultimately rejected by 
thom, and adopted by the Gentiles, who hed no affinity of raco or 
religion with the inhabitants of Judma. »'lhough meant originally, no 
doubt, for Aryans, the Buddhist religion was ultimately rejeoted by 
tho Brahmans, who wero consequently utterly eclipsed and superseded 
by it for nearly a thousand years; and we hear little or nothing of 
them and their religion till they reappeared at tho court of the great 
Vicramaditya (490-530), when their religion Logan to assume that 
strange shape which if now still vetains in India. In its now form 
itis as unlike the pure religion of the Vedas as it is possible to conceive 
ono religion being to another ; unlike that, also, of the older portions 
of the ‘Mahabharata’; but a confused mess of local superstitions and 
imported myths, covering up and hiding the Vedantic and Buddhist 
doctrines, which may sometimes be detected as undorlying it. What- 
ever it be, however, it cannot be the religion of an Aryan, or ovon of 
a purely Turanian peoplo, because it was invented by and for as 





' All this has been #0 fully gone into | Worship,’ pp, 68, e¢ seqq., thal it will not 
by me in my work on ‘reo aud Serpent | be necessary to igpeut it here, 
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mixed a population as probably were ever gathered together into ono 
country—a people whose feelings and superstitions it only too truly 
represents. 

DRAVIDIANS. 


Although, thorefore, as was hinted abovo, there might be no great 
difficulty in recovorins all tho main incidents and leading features of 
fhe history of the Aryans, from their first ontry into India till they 
were entirely absorbed into the mass of tho population some time 
Defore the Christian Tra, thero could be no greator mistake than to 
suppose that their history would fully represent the ancient history 
of the country. Tho Dravidians are a people who, in historical 
times, seem to have been probably as numerous as the pure Aryans; 
and at the present day form ono-fifth of tho wholo population of 
India, VAs Turanians, which they seom certainly to be, they belong, 
it is true, to a lower intellectual status than the Aryans, but thoy 
have preserved their nationality pure and unmixed, and such as thoy 
wore at the dawn of history, so thoy scom to be now. 

Their settlement in India extends to such remote pre-historic 
times, that wo cannot feol cvon sure that wo shoyld regard them as 
immigrants, or, at least, as cithor conquerors or colonists on a largo 
scale, but rather as aboriginal in the sense in which that torm is usually 
understood. Gonorally it is assumed that thoy entored India across tho 
Lowor Indus, leaving the cognate Brahui in Belochistan as a mark of 
the road by which thoy came, and as tho affinitios of their Inngnago 
scem to bo with the Ugrians and northern Turanian tongues, this 
view seems probablo.! But they havo certainly left no traco of their 
migrations anywhore between tho Indus and the Norbudda, and all 
tho facts of their history, sq fueas thoy ave known, would seem to 
lead to an opposite conclusions ‘The hypothesis that would represont 
what wo know of their history most correctly would pleco éhoir 
original seat in tho oxtrome south, somewhoro probably not far from 
Madura or Tanjore, and thence spreading fan-liko towards the north, 
till they met the Aryans on tho Vindhya mountains, ‘Tho question, 
again, is not of much importance for our present purposes, as thoy 
do not seom to have renched that degreo of civilization at any period 
anterior to tho Christian Era which would cnable them to practiso 
any of the arts of civilized lifo with success, so as to bring them 
within the scopo of a work devoted 10 the history of art. 

It may be that at some future period, when we know more of tho 
ancient arts of these Dravidians than wo now do, and havo become 
familiar with tho remains of tho Accadians or early Turanian in- 





' Dx, Caldwell, the author of the ‘Diavidian Grammoy,' ds the gicatesh and most 
trustwoithy adyacato of this viow, 
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habitants of Babylonia, wo may dotect affinities which may throw 
some light on this vory obscuro part of history. At present, howovor, 
the indications are much too hazy to be at all relied upon. Googra- 
phically, however, ono thing seoms tolorably clear, If the Dvavidians 
camo into India in historical times, it was not from Central Asia 
that thoy migrated, but ‘from Babylonia, — some such southorn 
region of the Asiatic continent. 


Dasyus. 


In addition to these two great distinct and opposite nationalities, 
there oxists in India a third, which, in pre-Buddhist times, was as 
mumerous, perhaps even moro 80, than cithor the Aryans or Dravidi- 
ans, but of whose history we know even less than we do of the two 
other, Ethnologists have not yet been even ablo to agree on a namo 
by which to call them. I have suggested Dasyus,! a slave people, as 
that is tho name ly which tho Aryans designated them whon thoy 
found them there on their first entranco into India, and subjected them 
to thoir sway. Whoover thoy wero, thoy scom to havo been a people 
of a very inferior intellectual capacity to either the Aryans or 
Dravidians, and it is by no means clear that they could over of them- 
selves havo risen to such a status as cithor to form a great community 
capablo of governing themselves, and consequently having a history,? 
or whether they must always have remained in the low and barbarous 
position in which we now find somo of thoir branches, When the 
Aryans first entered India they scom to have found thom occupying 
tho whole valley of the Ganges—tho wholo country in fact botwoon 
the Vindhya and tho Himalayan mountains? At presont thoy aro only 
found in anything like purity in the mountain ranges thal bound 
that great plain. ‘hore thoy aro krown as Bhils, Coles, Sontals, 
Nagrs, and other mountain tribes. But thoy certainly form tho lowest 
underlying stratum of tho population over the wholo of tho Gangotio 
plain! So far as their affinities have been ascertained they are with 





1 «Tyee and Serpent Worship,’ pp. 244- 
247, 

2 In Arrian thers is a curions passage 
which seems certainly to efor to this 
people, “Dming tho space,” he says, 
of 6042 years in which the 158 monaichs 
ieigned, the Indians had the liberty of 
being governed by their own lows only 
twice, once for about 200 years, and after 
that for about 120 years.’—‘ Indico,’ ch, 
ix. Tho Puranas, as may be supposed, 
do not help us to identifyhcso two poriods, 

3 I vannot holp fameying that they ac- 


cupicd somo part of southern India, and 
even Coylov, before the auivel of the 
Dravidians, It scoms diMeult othorwise 
fo necount for the connexion botween 
Behar and Ceylon in carly ages, and tho 
spread of Buddhism in that island leaping 
over the countries which had been Dia- 
vidinuised. 

‘I cannot help suspecting that tho 
Gonds also belong to this northorn anco, 
It is truce they speak a Innguage closely 
allied to the Tamil, but language, though 
invaluable as a guide, is nenly uacleas as 
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the trans-Tlimalayan population, and it cithor is that they ontered 

- India through tho passes of that great mountain range, or it might 
be more correct to say that the 'Thibetans are a fragment of a great 
population that occupied both the northern and southern slope of that 
great chain of hidls at some vory romote pre-historic time. 

Whoever they wore, they were tho people who, in romote times, 
avere apparently “the* worshippers of Trees and Serpents, but what 
interests us more in thom, and makes the inquiry into their history 
more desirablo, is that*they wero the people who first adopted 
Buddhism in India, and they, or their congenors, are the only people 
who, in historic times, as now, adhored, or still adhere to, that 
form of faith. No purely Aryan peoplo ever wore, or ever could be, 
Buddhist, nor, so far as I know, were any Dravidian community 
ever converted to that faith. But in Bengal, in Coylon, in Thiet, 
Burmah, Siam, and China, whorevor a ‘Thibotan people exists, or a 
people allied to them, there Buddhism flourished and now provails. 
But in India the Dravidians resisted it in the south, and a revival 
of Aryanism abolished it in the north. 

Axrchitecturally, thore is no difficulty in defining tho limits of the 
Dasyu province: wherever e square towor-like temple oxists with a 
perpendicular bago, but a curvilinear outline above, such as that shown 
in the woodout on the following pago, thore wo may feol certain of the 
existence, past or present, of a people of Dasyu oxtraotion, rotnining 
thoir purity vory nearly in tho direct ratio to the number of theso 
temples found in the district, Were it not consequently for the dif- 
culty of introducing now names and obtaining accoplanco to what is 
unfamiliar, tho propor names for the stylo provailing in northern 
India would be Dasyn stylo, instead of Indo-Aryan or Dasyn-Aryan 
whioh I have felt constrainod to gdopt, No ono can acouse tho puro 
Aryena of introducing this foym in India, or of building temples at 
all, or of worshipping images of Siva or Vishnu, with which thoss 
tomples ave filled, and thoy consequently havo little title to confor 
their name on the style. The Aryans had, howover, become so impuro 
in blood before these temples wore erected, and wore so mixed up 
with the Dasyus, and had go influenced their religion and tho arts, 
that it may be better to retain a name which sounds familiar, and does 
not too sharply projudge the question, Bo this as it may, one thing 
seams tolorably clear, that the regions oceupicd hy the Aryans in 
India were conterminous with those of the Dasyus, or in other words, 





a teat of affinity, Tho Romans imposed | longuo for ours, and the process ia rapidly 
their langunge on all the diverso nation- | going on elsewhoro, The manners and 
alitios of Italy, Franco, and Spain. We} customs of the Gonds are all similar to 
have imposed ours on the Cornish, and | those of the Coles or Khonds, though 
te fast teaching the Irish, Welsh, and | it is truo they spgak a Dravidian tongue. 
Highlanders of Scotland, to abanclon their 
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that tho Aryans conqnered the wholo of tho aboriginal or nativo 
tiibes who cceupicd the plains of northern India, and ruled over 
them to such an extent as materially to influence their religion and 
thoir arts, and also very materially to modify oven their langnago. 
So mich so, indeod, that after somo four or five thousand yenrs of 
domination we should not be surprised if we have somo difficulty in 
recovering traces of the original population, afid could probably not 
do go, if some fragments of the people had not sought refuge in 
tho hills cn the north and south of tho great Gangolic plain, and 
there have remained fossilised, or at least sufficiently permanont for 
purposes of investigation. 





Hindu ‘Tomple, Barorah 
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Sisunacs Dynasty, 3.¢. 691 ro 825. 


Leaving these, which must, for tho present at least, be considorad 
as practically pre-historic times, we tread on suicr ground when wo 
approach the period when Buddha was born, and devoted his life io 
yescuo man from sin and suffering, There seoms very little reason 
for doubting that he was born in tho year 623, in the reign of Bim- 
basara, the fifth king of this dynasty, and died .c. 548, at the age of 
eighty years, in the eighth year of Ajattasairn, the eighth king. Now 
sources of information are opening out so rapidly regarding theso 
times that thore scems little doubt wo shall before long be able 
to recover a perfectly authentic account of the political ovonts 
of that period, and as perfect a picture of tho mannors and tho 
customs of those days. Tt is too truo, howevor, that those who wrote 
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the biography of Buddha in subsequont ages so overlaid the simple 
narrative of his life with fables and absurditics, that it is now 
difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff; but we have seulp- 
tures extending back to within threo contnries of his death, at 
which time we may fairly assume that a purer tradition and cor- 
yecter version of the Sciiptures must have mevailed, From what has 
recently occurred, we fnay hope to ereep even further back than this, 
and eventually to find carly illustrations which will enablo us to 
exercise so sound a criticism on tho books as to enablo us to restore 
the life of Buddha to such an extent, as to place it among tho 
authentic records of the bonefactors of mankind. 

Immense progress has been mado during the last thirty or forty 
years in investigating the origin of Buddhism, and tho propagation 
of its doctrines in India, and in communicating tho knowledgo so 
gained to the public in Emope, Much, however, remains to ho 
dono before tho story is complote, and divested of all tho absurditics 
which subsequent commontators havo heaped upon it; and moro 
muat yet be effected before the public can be 1¢endered familiar with 
what is ao essentially novel to thom. Still, the leading ovonts in 
tho life of the founder of tho religion are simple, end sufficiently 
well ascertained for all practical pnrposes.' 

The founder of this religion was ono of tho last of a long line 
of kings, known as the Solar dynasties who, from a period shortly 
subsequent to the advont of the Aryans into India, had held para 
mount sway in Ayodhya-—the modern Oudo, About tho 12th or 18th 
contury 3c. thoy woro superseded by another race of much less 
purely Aryan blood, known as the Lunar raco, who transferred tho 
soat of powor to capitals situated in tho northorn paris of tho Doab, 
In consequonce of this, tho ling doscondants of tho Solar kings 
were roduced to a polly pringipality at tho foot of tho Timaloyas, 
where Sakya Mimi was born about 623 nc, For twonty-nino years 
ho enjoyed the pleasures, and followed the oconpations, usual to tho 
nen of his rank and position; but at that ago, becoming painfully 
impressed by the misery incident to human oxistonco, ho determined 
to devote the rest of his life to an attempt 10 alleviate it, For this 
purpose ho forsook his parents and wife, abandoned frionds and. all 
the advantages of his position, and, for tho following fifty-ono years, 
devoted himself steadily to tho task he had sot before himself. Years 
were spont in the meditation and mortification necessary to fit 





' The most pleasing of tho histories | gonds, and tho ‘Romantic History of 
of Buddha, writton wholly from a Euro-{ Buddha,’ translated fiom tho Chinese 
pean poiut of viow, is that of Barthélemy | by the Rev. 8. Beal, ‘The * Latita Vis- 
St. Hilaire, Paris, Of those pmtially } tain” tinnslated by Foucand, ig moro 
natiye, partly Huropean, ao those of| modem than tlege, and consequently 
Bishop Bigandot, from tho Burmese le- | more fabulous and absurd, 
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himself for his mission; the rest of his long life was dovoted to 
wandering from city to eity, teaching and preaching, and doing 
overything that gontle means could offect to dissominate tho «oc- 
trines which he believed wore to regenerate the world, and tako the 
ating out of human misery. ° 

He died, or in the phrascology of his followers, obtained Nirvana 
—was absorbed into ahe deity—at Kusinara in‘northorn Bohar, in tho 
80th year of his age, 543 years! B.c, 

With the information thet is now fast accumulating around tho 
subject, there seems no great difficulty in understanding why tho 
mission of Sakya Muni was so successitl ag it raved to be, Ho 
was born at a time when the purity of the Aryan races in India had 
become so deteriovated by tho constant influx of less pwc tribes from 
the north and west, that their power and consequontly thoir influence 
was fast fading away. At that time, too, it seems that tho native 
races had, from long familiarity with the Aryans, acquired such a 
degree of civilization as led them to desire somothing like equality 
with their masters, who were probably always in a numerical 
minority in most parts of the valley of tho Ganges, In such a 
condition of things the preacher was sure of a willing andienco who 
proclaimed the abolition of caste, and taught that all mon, of what- 
ever nation or degree, had an equal chance of reaching happiness, 
and ultimately heaven, by the practice of virtue, and by that only. 
The subject races—tho Turanian Dasyus—hailed him as a deliveror, 
and it was by thom that tho roligion was adopted and proclaimed, 
and that of the Aryan Brahmans was for a time obliterated, ox at least, 
overshadowed and obscured, ' 

It is by no moans clear how far Buddha was successful in converl- 
ing tho multitude to his doctrines during his lifetimo, At his doath, 
the first synod was hold at Rajagriha, and fivo hundred monks of a 
superior order, it is said, wero assombled there on that occasion,? and 
if so they must have represonted a groat wultitude, But the accounts 
of this, and of the second convocation, held 100 years afterwards 
at Vaisali, on tho Gunduck, have not yet had tho full light of recent, 
investigation brought to bear upon them. Indeod the whole annals 
of the Naga dynasty, from tho doath of Buddha, nc, 543, to tho 
accession of Chandragupta 325, are abort tho least satisfactory of 
the period. Those of Ceylon were purposely falsified in order to 
carry back the landing of Vyjya, the first conqueror from Kalinga, 
to a period coincident with the date of Buddha’s death, while a period 





1 There may possibly be an error of | mimtely correct, 
forty to sixty years in this date; but, on} 7 ‘Bod Koud Ki, xxv. ch, 11 3} ‘Muha- 
the whole, that here given is supported ; wanso,’ v. p. 20; ‘Journal of tho Asiatio 
hy the greatest amount pf concurrent testi- | Socioty of Bengal,{,vol. vi, 627. 
mony, and may, after all, prove to be 
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apparently of sixty years at least elapsed hetween the two events, 
All this may, however, be safely left to future explorers. We have 
annals and ovoins,! and we may recover inscriptions and sculptures 
belonging to this period, and though it is: most improbable wo shall 
recover any arahitectural remains, thore are ovidently materials 
existing which, when utilised, may suffice for tho purposo. 

The kings of thisedynasty seom to havo been considored as of a 
low caste, and were not, consequently, in favour cithor with the 
Brahman or, at that time, with the Buddhist; and no eveuts which 
seem to have been thought worthy of being romemheied, except the 
second convocation, are recorded as happoning in their roigns, after 
the death of the great Ascetic—or, at all events, of boing: recorded 
in such annals as wo possess, 


Maurya Dynasry, 3c, 825 To 188, 





Tho case was widely different with tho Maurya dynasty, which 
was cortainly ono of the most brilliant, and is fortunatcly one of the 
best known, of the ancient dynasties of India, ‘he first king was 
Chandragupta, the Sandrocottas of the Gracks, to whom Megasthencs 
was sont as ambassador by Seloucus, the succossor of Alexandor in 
tho western parts of his Asiatic ompire. It is from his narrative— 
now unfortunately lost—that the Grecks acquired almost all the 
Imowledge thoy possossed of India at that period. Tho country was 
then divided into 120 smaller principalities, but the Maurya rosiding 
in Palibothra—the modern Patna—seems to havo exercised a para- 
mount sway over tho wholo, It was not, howover, this king, but his 
grandgon, the great Asoka (n.c, 272 to 236), who raisod this dynasty 
to its highest pitch of prospority and powor, Though uttorly un- 
known to tho Greoks, wo hav fr8m native sources a moro complote 
picturo of the incidonts of hiseeign than of any ancient soveroign of 
India, Tho groat event that mado him famous in Buddhist history 
was his conversion to that faith, and the zeal he showed in propaga- 





1 One coin at least of the period is well | ‘Tree, on the left n Swastica with an altar? 
Imown. It belongs to a king called | on the othor side a lady with a lotus (Sii 2) 
Ly with an animel usually called o deoy, but 
<P from its tail more probably a horse, with 
two serpents standing on their tails over 
ita head, which have been mistaken for 
horns, Over the animal is an altar, with 
an umbrella over it, In fact, a completa 
Kunanda or Krananda, generally ussumed | epitome of emblems known on the monu: 
to be one of the nine Nandus with whom } ments of the period, but sevouring much 
this dynasty closed, In the centre, on } more of Tres and Serpent worship than 
one side, is a Dagoba with the usual | of Buddhism, as it is now known: ‘Jour- 
Buddhist Trisul emblem over it, and a j nal of the Royal,Aclatio Saviety,’ vol, 1, 
serpent below it; on ‘the right the Sacied | (N. 8.) p. 447, et eegg. 
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ting the doctrines of his new religion, Te did, in fact, for Buddhism 
exactly what Constantine did for Christianity, and at about the same 
distance of time from the death of the founder of the faith. From a 
struggling sect he made it the religion of tho Stato, and establishod it 
on tho basis on which it lasted supremo for nearly 1000 years. In 
order to render his subjects familiar with the docirines of his now 
faith, he caused a series of edicts embodying Uzom 10 be engraved on 
vocks near Peshawur, in Gujerat, in the valley of the Dhoon under tho 
Himalayas, in Cuttack, and in several intermodiato places, Ie held 
the third and greatest convocation of tho faithful in his capital at 
Patna, and, on its dissolution, sent missionarics to spread tho faith in 
the Yavana country, whose capital was Alexandria, near the present 
city of Cabul. Others were despatched to Kashmir and Gandhara; 
one was sont to the Timawanta—tho valley of the Tlimalaya, and 
possibly part of Thibet; others were despatched to tho Maharatta 
country, and to threo other places in Contral and Western India 
which have not yet been identified with certainty. Two missionarica 
wore sent to the Souvorna Bhumi, a place now known as ‘Thatun 
on tho Sitang river, in Pegu, and his own son and daughter woro 
deputed to Ceylon! All those countries, in fact, which might ‘bo 
called foreign, but which were inhabited by races who might in any 
way be supposed to be allied to tho Dasyus of Bengal, woro then 
sought to be converted to the faith, Ilo also formed alliances with 
Antiochus the Great, Antigonus, and with Ptolemy Philadophus, and 
Magas of Cyrene, for the establishment of hospitals and the protection 
of his co-religionists in their countries, More than all this, he built 
innumerable topes and monasteries all over the country; and though 
none of those now oxisting can positively be identified as thore 
actually built by him, there seoms ngreagon whatever for doubting that 
the soulptured rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, the caves at Bhara- 
bar in Behar, some of those at Udyagiri in Cuttack, and tho oldest 
of those in the western Ghats wore all erected or excavated during 
the oxistence of this dynasty, if not by him himself. These, with 
inscriptions and coins, and such histories as exist, mako up a mass of 
materials for a picture of India during this dynasty such as no other 
can present; and, above all,*thoy offer a complete representation of the 
religious forma and beliefs of the kings and people, which render any 
mistake regarding them impossible. It was Buddhism, but without 
# personal Buddha, and with Treo and Serpent worship cropping up 
in every unexpeated corner, 

There is cortainly no dynasty in the whole rango of anciont Indian 





* Ml these particulars, it necd hardly | fiimed by tho inseviptions thomselyos and 
bo sail, me taken fiom the 12th and | the 2clies found at Sancht, to all wluch 
1th chapters of the * Mahawanso,' con- ' referonce will be mado hereafter, 
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history that would better repay the labour of an oxhaustivo investi- 
gation than that of these Maurya kings. Not only wore thoy tho 
first in historical times who, so far as we know, united the whole of 
India into one proat kingdom, but they were practically the first who 
came in contacts with European civilization and Western politics, 
More than oven this, it is probably owing to the action of tho third 
king of this dynasty+that, Buddhism, from boing the religion of an 
obscure sect, became, at ono time, tho faith of a third of the human 
race, and has influenced tho heliof and the moral feelings of a meator 
. munber of mon than any other religion that can be named, 

Fortunately, the materials for such a monograph as is required 
avo abundant, and every day is adding to them. It is {o this dynasty, 
and to it only, that must be applied all thoso passages in classical 
authors which deseribo tho internal state of India, and they aro 
neither fow nor insignificant. Though tho Iindus thomsolves cannot 
be said to have contributed much history, they have givon us, in the 
‘Mudra Rakshasa,’! a poetical vorsion of the causes of tho revolution 
that placed tho Mauryas on the throne. But, putting thoso aside, 
thoir own inscriptions give us dates, and a porfoctly authentic con- 
temporary account of the religious faith and feclings of the poriod ; 
while tho numorous bas-relicfs of tho rails at Buddh Gaya and 
Bharhut afford a picture of tho manners, customs, and costumes of the 
day, and a gaugo by which wo can measuro thoir artistic status and 
judgo how far their art was indigenous, how far influonced by forsign. 
clements. The dates of the kings of this dynasty aro also porfeotly 
woll known,? and tho wholo framowork of their history dopends so 
completely on contemporary native monuments, that thero neod bo 
no real uncortninty rogading any of the outlines of tho picture 
when onco tho subject is fairly grgspod and thoroughly handled. 

Ii is tho firmost standpoint wo have from which to judgo of 
Indian civilization and histor’, whether looking to tho past or to tho 
futuro, and it is ono that gives a vory high idea of tho positich at 
which the [indus had arrived before thoy camo practically into 
contact with tho civilization of tho West. 


Suxea Dynasry, 5,¢, 188 To 76, 
Kaxwa Dysas1y, nc. 76 To 81. 


Mistory affords us little boyond the dates of the kings’ reigns for tho 
noxt tivo dynastios, but there seoms no reason to doubt tho gonerq] 





1 Wilson’s ‘IIindu Diama,’ vol. xii, | aceoding to his hypothesis Asoka, in Lhe 
p. LAI, et seqq,, edlition 1871. sixteenth yon of lis ieign, would ofaim 
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correctness with which these are recorded in the Puranas, and by 
degrees wo are collecting inscriptions and finding caves that cortainly 
belong to their time, so that we may hope to breathe life into what 
has hitherto appeared only a dry list of names. Such inscriptions 
as bear their names have yot only been discovered on tho westorn 
caves at Karli, Nassick, and similar places, but thero seems no reason 
for doubting that they reigned also in Mag¢dha, and if so, over 
Orissa, so that wo may look for further information regarding them 
on tho eastern as woll as on tho western side of India. These 
dynasties were not, howover, apparently known to tho Greoks, and, 
being Buddhist, aro passed over in comparative silence in the 
Puranas. It is thus only from their monuments that we can hope 
to recover their history. Up to the present time, thoso identified as 
belonging to them are few and far betweon, but they have not yot 
been systematically searched for, aud till this is dono there is no reason 
to despair of ultimate success, 


Anpra Dynasry, B.c, 31 10 Aw, 429, 


‘Tho dynasty that succeeded to theso Rois fainéants is after the 
Mauryas —the most important of all those about this period of Indian 
history. ‘To tho classical authors they are known as the Andre, in 
the Puranas as Andrabrityas, and in the inscriptions as Satakarnis or 
Satavahanas; but under whatever namo, notwithstanding occasional 
periods of depression, they played a most important part in the 
history of India, duiing more than four centuries and a half, Latterly 
they have been very much ovorlooked in consequences of thoir leaving 
no coins behind them, while itis dvom numismatio researches, 
principally, that precision has been given 10 much of the history of 
the period, The dynasties in India, howover, who practically intro- 
duced coinage within her limits, all camo across tho Indus as strangers 
bringing with them an art they had learnt from the Baotrians, or 
those who succeeded them in the north-west, ‘Tho Andras being a 
native dynasty of Central India, had no coinage of importance, 
and have consequently no place in these numismatic researches ; 
they have, however, left many and most interesting inscriptions in 
the western caves, and traces of their existence ocour in many parts 
of India. 

Architecturally, their history begins with the gateways of the Tope 
at Sanchi; the southern or oldest of theso was almost certainly crected 
during the reign of the first Satakarni in the first quarter of the 
1st contury—while Christ was teaching at Jorusalem—and the other 
threo in the course of that century, 14 onds with the completion of 
the rail at Amravati, which with almost equal certainty was com- 
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meneced in tho first quar ter of tho 4th contury, and comploted about 
AD, 450. 

Between theso two monuments thoie is no great difficulty in 
filling up tho architectural picture from tho caves, at Nassick and 
Ajunta, and othe? places in western India, and moro materials will no 
doubt evontually be discovored, 

Tho history of this dynasty is moro than vsually interesting: for 
our purposes, as il embraces nearly the whule period during which 
Buddhism reigned almost supreme in India, It became the state re- 
ligion, it is true, two conturics earlier under Asoka, but there is no 
veason for bolioving that the Vedio religion or Brahmanism vanished 
immediatoly. During the first four centuries, however, of tho Christian 
Era wo have not a trace of a ITindu building or cave, and so far as any 
material evidence goes, it seema that Buddhism at the time was the 
religion of tho land. It cannot of course bo supposed that the Tindu 
faith was wholly obliterated, but,it certainly was dormant, and in 
abeyanco, and to uso a Buddhist oxprossion, tho yellow robes shono 
over the longth and breadth of tho land. 

It was during the roign of these Andras, though not by them, that 
tho fourth convocation was hold by Kanishka, in the north of India, 
and tho now doctrine, tho Mahayana, intioduced by Nagdrjuna— 
a chango similar to that made by Gregoy the Groat when he 
established the Church, as opposed to the primitive forms of Christi- 
anity, at about tho samo distance of time from the death of the 
foundor of tho religion, My impression is, thal this convocation was 
hold in tho last quarter of tho first contury of our ora, prohably 79. 
Cortain at loast it is, that it was about that time that Buddhism was 
first practically introduced into China, Thibot and Burmah, and 
apparently by missionaries sqnt ent from this as thoy wero from the 
third convocation, 

Tt was towards tho ond of tho reign of the Andias that Fa Wian 
visited India (A.p, 400), As his objects in doing so word entirely of a 
religious nature, he does not allude to worldly politics, nor give us a 
king’s namo wo can identify; but the picture we gather from his 
narrative is ono of peaco and prospeiity in so far as the country is 
concerned, and of supremacy for his religion. TTereties are, it 
is truo, montioned occasionally, but they aro few and far betweon. 
Buddhism was thon certainly tho religion of the north, especially 

_in tho north-west of India; but even then there wore symptoms - 
of « chango, in the central provinces and outlying parts of the 
country, 





1 Yor complete detuils of these twa] ship,’ which is pinalienlly Gevited | ‘to a 
monuments and tho dates, the reader is! dosoription of {hese lve soittmonts, 
refered to wy ‘Lee and Serpent Wor- oe 
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Gurras, 319 ro 465. - 
Batsauis, 465 vo 712 (?). 


At tho time when Pa Iian was visiting the sacred places in India, 
tho powor of the Andra dynasty was passing away. Tt had culmi- 
nated with Gautamiputra (312 10 383), and they, wore fast sinking into 
a second-class position among Indian princes. Tho dynasty that 
superseded thom ‘was that of the Guptas, who, at the end of tho 
fourth century of owr era, scom to have attained to the position of lords 
paramount in northern India. ‘hey date their inseriptiona, which 
are numerous and interesting, from an eva established by the Andra 
king Clautamiputra, four cycles of 60 years cach, or 240 years after the 
Saka ova of A.D, 79 or in 810; but it was not apperontly till under tho 
third king, Samndra, about $80, that thoy really obtained the ompiro 
of northorn India, which thoy retained till tho death of Skandagupta, 
about tho yoar 465, or it may be a little later, 

It is during their roign that wo first porcoive in high places tho 
germs of that change which was gradually orceping over the religious 
system of India, That the Guptas were patrons of Buddhism is 
evident from the gifts Chandvagupta II. made to the tops at Sanchi 
in the year 400, and recorded on the rail of that monument, but their 
other inscriptions, on the lits at Allahabad and “Bhitari, show a 
decided tendenoy towards Ilinduism, buta class of Hinduism which was 
still far removed from the wild extravagances of the Puranas, ‘Thoro 
seoms little doubt that the boar at Eryn, and the buildings there, 
belong to this dynasty, and aro consequently among tho earliest if 
not the very oldest temples in India, dedicated to the new roligion, 
which. was thon raising its head in defiance to Buddhism, 

From their coins and insoriptions,*we may feel ‘certain that tho 
Guptas possessed when in tho plenitutle of their powor tho whole of 
norfhorn India with the province of Gujrat, but how far tho boasts 
of Samudaa, Gupte on tho Allahabad pillar wove justified, is by no 
means clear, If that inscription is to be belioved, tho whole of tho 
southern country as far as Coylon, together with Assam and Nopal, 
were subject to thelr sway, However brilliant it may havo beon, their 
power was of short duration. Gujerat and all tho western provinces 
wero wrested from them by the Ballabhis, about the year 465, and a 
now kingdom then founded by » dynasty bearing that namo, which 
lasted till the great catastrophe, which about two and a half conturics 
afterwards revolutionised India. 


Usain Dyyasry, 


Although it was becoming cvident in the timo of the Guptas that 
a change was creeping over tho religious bolicf of India, it was not 
cad 
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thon that tho blow was struck which eventually proved fatal, but by 
a dynasty which sueceeded thom in Central India, Boing Tindus 
we know less thet is authontie about their history than about tho 
Buddhist dynasties, who lived to inscribe their names on rocks and in 
caves; but thore*scoms vory little doubt that the great Vioramaditya 
yeignod in Malwa from 495 to 530, though the Hindus in order to 
connect his namo with an ora thoy Unonght fit to establish 56 years 
z.c,, have dono all they can 1o mystify and obscure the chronology 
of the period. Notwithstanding this, it seems povfoctly clear that 
about this timo thoro reigned in Central India a king, who, by his 
liberality and magnificonce acquired a renown among tho Hindus, 
only second to that obtained hy Solomon among the Jaws, By his 
patronage of litorature and his oncouragoment of art, his fame spread 
over the length and breadth of tho land, and to this day his namo is 
quoted as tho symbol of all that is great and magnificont in India. 
What is more to our prosont purposo he was an undoubted patron 
of the Brahmanical roligion, a worshipper of Siva and Vishnn, and 
no tradition associates his namo dircotly or indiroctly with anything 
connected with Buddhism. Unfortimatoly we havo no buildings which 
can be attributel to him, and no inscriptions, But the main fact of 
a Brahmanical king reigning and acquiring such influonce in Central 
India at that timo, is only too significant of tho declining position of 
the Buddhist religion at that period, 

Ilis succotsor, Siladitya, seoms to havo returned to the old faith, 
and during his long roign of sixty years to have adhered 10 tho Buddhist 
doctrines. 

In the beginning of the noxt contury after a short poriod of anarchy, 
wo find a secund Silndilya soated on tho throne of Canonge as lord 
paramount in India, and duriyg @ prosperous reign of thirly-cight to 
forty years, exercising suprémg sway in that country, It was during 
his reign that tho Chinoso pilgrim Iiouen Thsang visited India,,and 
gayvo a much moro fill and graphio account of what he saw than his 
prodecessor Ia Iian, Nothing can ho more characteristic of the stata 
of roligions fecling, and the spirit of toloration then provailing, than 
tho féte given by this king at Allahabad in the year 643, at which tho 
kings of Ballabhi and Kamarupa (Assam) were presont. Tho king 
being himsclf a Buddhist, the first days were devoted to tho distri- 
bution, among the followers of that religion, of tho treasures aceumu- 
lated during the provious five years, bnt thon eame tho turn of the 
Brahmans, who were treated with equal honour and liberality ; thon 
followed tho féte of the othor sects, among whom the Jains appear om- 
spicuous, All wero feasted and f6ted, and sont away ladon with gifts 
and mementos of the magnificonce and liberality of tho groat king. 

Pleasant ag this picture is to look upon, it is eyident thet such a, 
stite of affairs could hardly bo steblo, and ié was in vain to oxpet 
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that peace could long be maintained between a rising and ambitious 
sect, and one which was fast sinking into decay; apparently beneath 
the load of an overgrown priesthood., Accordingly we find that ten 
years after the death of Siladitya troubles suporvencd as prophesied,! 
and tho curtain soon descends on the great drama ‘of the history of 
northern India not to be raised again for nearly three centuries, It 
is true, wo can still follow the history of the Ballabhis for somo little 
time longer, and it would be satisfactory if we could fix the date of 
their destruction with precision, as it was the event which in tho Tindu 
mind is considered the closing act of the drama. If it was destroyed 
by foreign enemy it must have been by the Moslem, cithor before or 
during tho timo Mohanuned Kasim, a.m, 712, 718, J4 was a flourish- 
ing cily in 640, whon visited by Tliouen ‘Thsang, and from that timo 
till the death of Kasim, the Moslems wore in such power on. the Indus, 
and their historians tell us the events of theso years in such detail, 
that no other foreigner could have crossed the river during that 
period. If it porished by some internal revolution of convulsion, which. 
is moze probablo, it only shared the fate that overtook all northern 
India about this period. Strango to say, even the Moslems, then in 
the plenitudo of their power during the Khalifat of Bagdad, retired 
from their Indian conquests, as if the acething caldron wore too hot 
for even them to exist within its limits, 

The more southern dynasty of the Chalukyas of Kalyan seem to 
have retained their power down to about 750, and may, up to that 
time, have exercised a partial sway to the north of the Nerbudda, but 
after that wo lose all sight of them; while, as a closing act in the 
great diama, the Raja Tarangini represonts the King of Kashmir— 
Lalitaditya—as conquering India from north 1o south, and subjecting 
all the five kingdoms, into whiehrit gras nominally divided, to his 
imperious sway, - 

«Wo need not stop now to inquire whether this was exactly what 
happened or not. It is sufficient for presont purposes to know that 
about the middle of the 8th century a dark cloud settled over tho 
north of India, and that during the next two conturics sho was torn 
to pieces by internal troubles, which have left nothing but negative 
evidence of their existence. During that period no event took place 
of which we have any record ; no dynasty rose to sufficient distinction 
to be quoted cven in the lists of the bard; no illustrionua name 
appears whose acts have been recorded ; no buildings wero erected of 
which wo have a trace ;? and but few inscriptions ongraved. Dark 





1 * Vie of Voyoges do Hioven Thsang,’| ? This does not apply to Oiissa, which, 
i. p, 215, It uced hardly be said that all | fiom its remote situation, and hoving at 
these particulais ara talon fiom the thice | that time no resident Buddhist popula- 
volumes 1elating his Indian experiences, | tion, seoms to have escaped being drawn 
tienslated by Stanislas Talion. into tho voitex of Uheso troubles. 
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night seems to havo seltled over the land, and whethor we shall ever 
be able to penetrate into its mysteries seems more than doubtful. 

When light again appears in the middle of the 10th century the 
scene is wonderfully changed. Buddhism had practically disappeared 
in the north and wost at least, though it still lingered on in Bongal, 
and Jainism had supplanted it in most places; but the mass of the 
people had become followers of Vishnu or Siva. New dynasties had 
arison which, though they try to tvaco their lineage back to the 
troublous times when Ballabhi fell, were now to Indian history, 
Old India had passed away, and the history of modern India was 
about to open. ‘he old dynasties had become oxtinct, and tho 
Rajput races were gaily stepping forward to assume their places— 
too soon, alas! to be ongaged in a life or death strugglo with tho 
most implacable foe to their race and religion that India has ever 
known, Jt was a oruel Nemesis that their victories ovor tho 
Buddhists should soon have beon followed by the fatal siege at 
Somnath in 1024, and tho fight on the banks of the Ghaghar in 1198, 
which practically laid India at the feot of the Moslem invader, and 
changed tho whole course of hor subsequent careor. But, as hinted 
above, with the appearance of the Moslem on the seeno, our chronolo- 
gical difficultics ceaso, and the subject need not therefore be further 
pursued in this introduction. 


Tatiararions, 


From the above brief sketch of anciont Indian history it may he 
gathored that it is doubtful whether we shall over he able to clothe 
with solid flosh tho skeleton of history which is all we possess antorior 
to the advent of Buddha, If iselso possible that pious frauds may 
have so confused the sequencg of ovents between his death and the 
rise of the Mauryas, that thore will bo great difficulty in restgring 
that poriod to anything like completoncss, But for the thousand 
years that elapsed botweon “the rovengo of Chanakya” and the fall 
of Ballabhi tho materials are ample, and when sufficient industry ia 
applied to their elucidation, there is little doubt that the whole may 
bo made clear and intelligible. It does not fall within tho scope of 
this work to attompt such 9 task; butit is necessary to ondeavour 
to mako its outlines clear, as without this being done, what follows 
will bo utterly unintelligible; while, at the samo timo, one of the 
principal objects of this work is to point out how the architecture, 
which is one important branch of the ovidence, may be bought to 
hear on. the subject, 

No .direct evidence, however, derived only from events that 
cocurred 4 in India itself, would suffice to make the phonomona of her 
history clear, without taking into account the successive migrations 
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of tribes and peoples who, in all ages, so far as we know, poured 
across the Indus from the westward to ocoupy her fortile plains. 

As moutioned above, tho great master fact that explains almost 
all we know of the ancient history of India, is our knowledge that 
two or three thousand years boforo the birth of Christ a Sansorit- 
speaking nation migrated fiom the valleys of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
‘They crossed the Indus in such numbers as to infpress their civilization 
and thoir langnage on the whole of tho north of India, and this to 
such an extent as practically to obliterate, as far as history is con- 
coned, the niginal inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, whoever 
they may have beon, At the time when this migration took place 
the power and civilization of Central Asia wore concentrated on 
the lower Euphrates, and the Babylonian Empive never scoms to . 
have oxtended across the Carmanian desort to tho castward. Tho 
road, consequently, between Bactria and India was open, and nations 
might pass and re-pass between the two countrics without fear of 
interruption fom any other people. 

If any of the ancient dynasties of Babylonia extended their power 
towards the Hast, it was along the coast of Gedyosia, and not in a 
north-casterly direction. It is, indeed, by no means improbablo, 
as hinted above, that the origin of the Diavidians may be found 
among the Accadian or in somo of the Turanian peoples who ocoupied 
southern Babylonia in ancient times, and who may, either by sea or 
land, have passed to the western shores of India. ‘Till, however, 
further information is available, this is mere speculation, though 
probably in the direction in which tuth may hereaftor be found. 

When the seat of powor was moved northward to Nineveh, the 
Assyrians seem to have occupied tho country eastward of the Caspian 
in sufficient force to prevent any farther migration. At least, aftor 
that timo—say 2.c, 1000—we have yo furthor traco of any Aryan 
tiibp crossing the Indus going castward, and it scema mainly to 
have been a consequence of this outting off of the supply of fresh 
blood that tho purity of their race in India was so far weakened os 
to admit of the Buddhist reform taking root, and being adopted to 
the extent it aftorwards attained. 

During the period of the Achemmnian sway, the Persians cor- 
tainly occupied the countries about the Oxus in sufficient strongth 
to prevent any movement of the peoples. So cssontially indeed 
had Bactria and Sogdiana become parts of the Persian empire, that 
Aloxander was obliged to tun aside from his direct route to conquer 
them, as well as the rest of the kingdom of Darius before advancing 
on Indie, 

Whether it were founded for that purpose or not, the little Cheek © 
kingdom of Bactria was sufficiontly poworful, while it lasted, to keep 

he barbarians in check; but when about tho year 127-126 Be, 
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the Yuechi and othor cognate tribes invaded Sogdiana, and finally 
about 120 B.c. conquered the whole of Bactria,! they opened a new 
chapter in the history of India, tho effects of which aro felt to tho 
presont day. 

Ib is not yot*qnite clear how soon after the destruction of tho 
Bactrian kingdom theso Turanian tribes conquered Cabul, and oceu- 
pied the country between that city and the Indus. Certain it is, 
however, that they wero firmly scated on the banks of ‘that 1iver 
before the Christian Mra, and under tho gromt king Kanishka had 
become an Indian power of very considerable importance, ‘Tho 
date of this king is, unfortunately, one of those small puzzles that 
still remain to be solved, Gonovally, it is supposed ho reigned iil) 
about twonty to forty years after Christ? Ividenco, however, has 
Jatoly beon brought to light, which scems to prove that he was the 
founder of the Saka era, a.p. 70, and that his reign must be placed 
in the last quaiter of the first contury of our era, instead of in 
the earlier half 

Be this as it may, it scons quite certain that the powor of theso 
Turuska kings spread over the whole Punjab, and oxtended as far 
at lcasi as Muttra on the Jumna, in the first contury of the 
Christian Eva. 

At tho sano timo another horde, known to us only from the coins 
and inscriptions in which they call themsolves Sahs or Sah kings, 
crossed the Indus lower down, and occupied the whole of the province 
of Gujorat. It ia not quite clear whether the first of thom, Naha- 
pana, was ouly the vicoroy of ono of theso northern kings—pro- 
bably of Kanishka himself—thongh he and his suecessors afterwards 
becume indepondent, and founded a kingdom of their own, They seom 
to dato thoir coins and insoripsion’ from tho Suka ora, A.D. 79, and the 
serios oxtends fiom that datleyto a.v. 849, or at Iniest to 8714 St 
thus happons that though Cautamiputra, tho Andra king (312-933), 
boasts of having humbled thom,’ they wero only in fact finally 
disposed of by tho tise of tho Guptas. 

No other foreign race, so fur as wo know, scoms to have crossed 
the Lower Indus into India. But tho whole oxternal history of 
northern India, from tho time of Kanishka to that of Ahmed Shah 
Durani (1761), is a narrative of a continuous succession of tribes of 





1 The best and most accepled account {in fayonr of this Inst view, which I in- 
of these events is found in Vivien de St. | tended should appear in ihe ‘Journal of 
Mantin’s ‘Leg Huns blanes, Paris, 1819, | the Asiatic Society.’ Tire ovidenco boing, 

2 Guuninghmn’s ‘Numismatic Ohron.,’ | however, incomplete, it has only been 
viii. 175; ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society | printed for private eiculation. 
of Bengal’ vii, 70£; Lasson’s, ‘Indische| ‘ ‘Journal Bombay Bianch of the 
Altaith.,’ it, p. 24, Royal Asiatic Socioty,’ vol. viii. p. 28, 

+ Lwiote a paper stating tho evidenca; * Lhid, vol. v. p. 42. . 
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Scythian origin, pow ing across the Upper Indus into India, each more 
Turanian than tho one that preceded it, till the wholo culminated in 
tho Mogul conquest of India, in the 15th century, by a people as 
distinct in blood from the Aryans, as any that eaist. 

Of the older 1aces, it seems pobable that the Ya¥anas must he dis- 
tinguished from the Turanians. It will hardly now bo contended 
that they were pure Greeks, though their name may be merely a 
mispronunciation of Ionian. The term seems to have been applied by 
Indian authors to any foreign raco coming from ihe westward who 
did not belong to one of the acknowledged kingdoms known to them, 
As such it would apply to any western adventurers, who during the 
existence of the Bactrian kingdom sought {to establish settlements in 
any part of India, and would also apply to the expatriated Bactrians 
themselves, when diiven from their homes by the Yuechi, 120 or 180 
years B.C, It is only in this sense that we can oxplain their presonee 
in Orissa before and about the Christian Eva, but in the west the term 
may have been more loosely applied, Tho Cambojas seem to havd 
been a people inhabiting the country betwoen Candahar and Cabul, 
who when tho tido was setting eastward, joined the crowd, and 
sought sottloments in the more fertile countries within the Indus, 

The Sakas were well known to classical anthors as the Saow, or 
Soythians. They pressed on with the rest, and became apparently 
most formidable during the first four conturies of the Christian Eva, 
It was apparently their defeat by the great Vicramaditya in tho 
battle at Korfir, on the banks of the Indus, a,p, 524 or 544, that 
raised the popularity of that monarch to its highest pitch, and 
inducod the Ilindus at a subscquent age to institute the era known 
‘by his name 600 years before his time, and anothor called by his 
other name, Sri Ifarsha, 1000 years -bofore the date of tho battle 
of Kordr,! a 

-Anothor impoitant horde wore the Iphthalites, or White Tluns, 
who came into India apparontly in the 4th century, and one of whose 
kings, if we may trust Cosmas Indicopleustes, was tho head of a 
powerful state in northern India, about the year 585. They, too, 
seom to have been conquered about the samo time by the TTindus, and 
as both the Sakas and Itunas were undoubtedly Buddhists, it may 
have beon their destruction that first weakened the causo of that 
religion, and which led to its ultimate defeat a little more than a 
century afterwards. 

During the dark ages, 750 to 950, we do not know of any horde 
passing the Indus, The Mahomedans were probably too strong on 





1 ‘The argument on which these asser- | here, but if not published before this wouk 
tions me founded is stated at length in the | is complete, an abstract will bo inserted in 
piivately printed pamphlet alluded to on | the Appendix, 
preeeding page. It is too long to inset 
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the fiontior to admit of its being dono, and after that age they—and 
they only—conduoted the various invasions which completely changed 
the face and character of northern India. Yor soven conturics they 
were continued, with only occasional interrnptions, and at last re- 
sulted in placing*the Mahomedan power supreme, practically, over 
the whole of India, but only to fall to pieces like a house of cards, 
pefore the fouch of Western civilization, All this, however, is 
written, and written so distinctly, in so many hooks, that it need 
not be recapitulated hore, 


Sovenmnn Lyn. 


Tf the records of tho anciont history of notthern India aro 
unsatisfactory and untrustworthy, those of the southern part of the 
peninsula are at least ten times more so, The Dravidians have no 
ancient litoraturo like that of the Vedas. They have no traditions 
which point to any seat of thoir vace out of India, or of their having 
migrated from any country with whose inhabitants thoy can claim 
any kindyed, So far as thoy know, they are indigenous and abori- 
ginal, Tho utmost extent to which oven their traditions extend ia 
to claim for their leading race of kings—the Pandyas—a descent from 
Arjuna, one of the heroes of tho ‘Mahabharata,’ Io, it is said, when 
on his travels, married a princess of the land, and she gavo birth to 
the eponymous hero of their raco, and honce their name. It is true, 
indeed, that they produce long lists of lings, which they pretend 
strotch bake till tho times of tho Pandus, Theso were examined by 
the late Professor Wilson in 1836, and he conjectured that they might 
extond back 10 the 5th or 6th contury before our ove,t ‘But all that 
has since como to light has teude? 10 show that even this may be an 
over-estimate of their antiquity. If, howover, as Dr, Korn boliovos, 
the Choda, Pade, and Keralaputra of tho second edict of Asoke do 
really vepresent tho Cholas, Pandyas, Cheras, of modem times, this 
triarehy existed in the third century 3.c., but there aro difficulties in 
tho way of this identification which have not yet beon removed, In 
fact, all we really do know is that, in classical times, there was a 
Regio Pandionia in the country afterwards known as the Pandyan 
kingdom of Madura, and it hag Leon conjectured that tho king who 
sont an embassy to Augustus in 27 3,¢.? was not a Porus, which 
would indicate a northern race, but this very king of the south, Be 





1 (Jowanl of the Royal Asiatic Socisty, , origin of Ue embasay, Wo are now inn 
vol, iii, p, 202. position to piave an intimate connexion 
* Tor an exhaustive deseiiption of this | belween the north of Tndia and Rome at 
subject sce Prinulx, ‘India and Rome,’ | thattime. With the aouth if seems to have 
London, 1873, My own impressions ara, | been only trade, bub of this hereafter. 
T confess, entirely Jn favour of the northern 
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this, however, as it may, wo do know, by the frequent mention of this 
country by classical authors, that it was at least sufficiontly civilized 
in the early eontwiiss of our era to carry on a considerable amount of 
commerce with the western nations, and thero is consequontly no 
improbability that at least one powerful dynasty may then have 
beon established in the south. If so, that dynasty was cortainly tho 
Pandyan. The Chola and the Chera became ifportant states only at 
a nich later dato, 

When wo turn to their literature we find nothing to encourago 
any hope that we may ponetrate further back into their history than 
we have hitherto beon able to do, Dr. Caldwell, the best and latest 
authority on the subject, ascribes the oldest work in tho Tamil, or any 
southern language, to the cighth or ninth eontury of our era, and 
that even then can hardly be called native, as it undon)tedly belongs 
to tho Jains, who avo as cortainly a northern sect. According to 
the samo authority, it was superseded by a Vaishnava literature about 
tho 12th or 18th century, and that again mado way for ono of Saiva 
tondency about the latter dato. There is no trace of any Buddhist 
literature in the south, and nothing, consequontly, that would enable 
us to connect the history of the south with the tolorably well ascor- 
tained chronology of Ceylon or northern India, nor am I aware of the 
oxistenco of any ancient Buddhist monuments in the south which 
would help us in this diffioulty.? 

Not having passed through Bactria, or having lived in contact 
with any people making or using coins, the Dravidians have nono of 
their own, and consequently that source of information is not avail- 
able, Whatever hoards of ancient coins have been found in the Madras 
Presidency have been of purely Roman origin, brought there for tho 
purpose of trade, and buried to preteo},thom from spoliation. 

The inscriptions, which aro literal ly innunorable all ovor the 
Presidency, are tho one souree from which we can hopo that new light 
may be thrown on tho history of the country, but none of thoso 
hitherto brought to light go further back than the 5th ov 6th century, 
and it is not clear that earlier ones may be found.? Itis, at all events, 
the most hopeful field that lies open to future oxplorers in these dark 
domains. Thoro is nothing, however, that would lead us to expect to 
find any Tamil or native inscription in the country extending so far 





1 «Dravidian Grammar, sccond edition, 
London, 1875, p. 129. et seqq. 

* Sir Walte: W)liot and others fiequently 
Speak of Buddhist monuments in thesouth, 
T havo never, however, boen able to sce a 
photogiaph or drawing of any one except 
at Amiayati and its noighbow had. 

7 In his ‘Elements of South Indian 
Paleography, Mr. Burnell, the Inst and 
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best authority on the subject, divides the 
South Indian alphubet into Chera, Gha- 
lukya, and Vongi. ‘The first, ho stetes, 
appears in Mysore in tho second half of 
the Sth century. ‘The oldest specimen 
of the second ho dates fiom tho fiat half 
of that century. The third is moro 
modern. 
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pack as tho ago of Constantine, Thosc on tho raths at Mahavelliporo, 
or the caves at Badami, which may be as old as the ago of Justinian, 
are in Sansorit, and consequently look moro like an evidence of the 
northern races pushing southward than of the southern races extend- 
ing themselves northward, or being sufficiently advanced in. civiliza- 
tion to erect for themselves the monumonts on which theso inscriptions 
aro found, . 

From a study of tho architecture of the south wo anive at pre- 
aisely the samo conclusions as to the antiquity of Dravidian civiliza- 
tion that Dy, Caldwell arrived at from a study of their literature, 
The only important Buddhist monumont yot distovered in tho 
Presidency is that at Amravati, on tho Kistnah,! but that is avowedly 
a foreign intrusion. It was. a colony or sottlement formed by tho 
northern Buddhists at or near their port of departure for Java and 
their castern settlomonts, The rock-cut temples at Mahavellipore and 
Badami scem to be tho works of northern Hindus advancing south- 
ward in the 5th or 6th contury, ahd ongraving tho evidence of their 
religion on the imperishablo rock. So far as is yet known, no indi- 
genous native temple has beon brought to light, built by any native 
king, or with insoriptions in any southern tonguo, whoso dato can he 
carried further back than the 8th century, From thet time forward 
their building activity was cnormons. The stylo culminated in tho 
16th and 17th conturies, to porish in the 18th, under the influonco of 
a foreign and unsympathotio invader. It is, howevor, by no means 
impossible that future investigation may enablo us to fill up a portion 
at least of the gap that exists between tho Sth and the 8th contury, 
Thoyre may bo luildings yot undosoribed which aro older than any wo 
now know, Butif thoy do carry us back 10 tho 5th contury, which 
jy moro than can reasonably be expected, they aro still seven or cight 
centuries behind what wo now for cei tainty to have oxistod in the 
north. There we havo buildings and caves cortainly, extonding back 
to Be, 250, and it seoms by no means impossible that with sculptures, 
coins, and inscriptions, and written documents, wo may somo day bo 
ablo to bridge over tho gulf that oxisis botween the death of Buddha 
and tho accession of the Mauryas. In othor words, tho matorials for 
history in the north of India carry us back with tho samo relative 
degree of cortainty for more than a thousand years beyond what those 
found in the south enable us to trace of her history or hor arts, 





} Tam, of couse, aware of the existence | Jaina (henco China) pagoda, which it 
of a so-called Buddhist pagodn at Nega- | may have been. ‘Lo me it looks like the 
pitam. It was, howover, utilisod by the | gopra of a small Hindu tomple, but I 
British—for railway pu poses, f bolioye— | have no real knowledge on tho subject. 
before it was photographed, go its history | Sco Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo,’ vol. ii. p. 820, 
inay for ever remain a mystely, On the | second edition. 
spot it was apparently known as tho 
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When tho history of tho south does acquire something like con- 
sistency it takes the form of a triarchy of small states. The eldest 
and most important, that of Médura—so called afler Muttra on the 
Jumna—was also the most civilized, and continued longest as a 
united and independent kingdom. * 

The Chola roso into power on the banks of the Cauvery, and to the 
northward of it, about the year 1000, though*no doubt they oxisted 
as a small state about Conjeveram for somo centuries before that 
time, The thiid, the Chera, wore located in the Southern Mysore 
country, and probably extending to the coast as early as the 4th or 
5th century, and gradually worked their way northward, and became 
so powerful that there is 1eason for believing that during the dark 
agos of the north (750 to 950) their power oxtended to the Nerbudda, 
and it may be to them that we owe the Kylas and other excavations at 
Ellora, orected in the southern style about that time. They wero, 
however, superseded, first by tho Cholas, about a.p, 1000, and finally 
eclipsed by the Ivisala Bellalas, a century or so afterwards, Theso 
last became the paramount power in the south, till their capital— 
Tullabtd—was taken, and their dynasty destroyed by the Maho- 
medan, in tho year 1310, 

With the appearance of the Mahomedans on the scene the diffi- 
culties of Indian chionology disappcar in the south, aa well as in 
the north, From that time forward the history of India is found in 
such works as those written by Ferishta pr Abul Fazl, and has 
beon abstracted and condensed in numerous works in almost evory 
European language, ‘There are still, it must be confessed, slight 
discrepancies and difficulties about the sequence of somo evonts in 
the history of tho native principalities. These, however, are not 
of such importance as at all to affect, much loss to invalidate, any 
reasoning that may bo put forward rogarding tho history or affinitios 
of any buildings, and this is tho class of ovidence which principally 
conceins what is written in the following pages. 





Soutrrurcs, 
a) 


In order to render the subject treated of in the following pages 
quite complete, it ought, no doubt, to be preceded by an introduction. 
desovibing first the sculpture and thon tho mythology of the Iindus 
in so far as they are at present known to us, There are in fact fow 
works connected with this subject more wanted at the present day 
than a good treatise on these subjects, When Major Moor published the 
‘Hindu Pantheon’ in 1810, the subject was comparatively new, and 
the materials did not exist in this country for a full and satisfactory 
illustration of it im all its bianches, When, in 1882, Coleman 
published his ‘ Mythology of the Hindus,’ he was enabled from the 
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more rocent researches of Colebroke and Wilson, to improve the text 
consido.ably, but his illustrations are very inferior to those of his 
predecessor. Moor chose his fiom such bronzes or marbles as oxisted 
in our museums. Coleman’s wore generally taken fiom modern drave- 
ings, or the tawdry plastor images made for the Durga puja of 
Béngali Babus. By the aid of photography any one now attempting 
tho task would be alflo to scloct perfectly authentic examples from 
Tlindu temples of the best age. If this wee dono judiciously, and 
the examples carefully engraved, it would not only afford a more 
satisfactory illustration of the mythology of the Tlindus than has yot 
beon given to the public, but it might also be made a history of the 
art of sculpture in India, in all the ages in'which it is known to us. 
Tt is doubtful, however, whether such a work could bo successfully 
carried through in this’ country at the present day, Tho photographs 
that exist of tho various deitics havo gonerally been taken representing 
them only as they appear as ornaments of the temples, without special 
veference to their mythological character. They are sufficient to 
show what the sculptor intended, but not so detailed as to allow all 
their emblems or characteristics being distinatly porecived. To be 
satisfactory as illustrations of the mythology, it is indispensable that 
these points should all be mado clear, At tho samo time it is to be 
feaved that there is hardly any one in this country so familiar with 
all the details of emblems and symbols as to be able to give the exact 
meaning of all that is represented. It would requiye tho assistanco of 
some Pandit brought wp in tho foith, and who is familiar with the 
significance of all tho emblems, to convoy to others the truc meaning of 
these innumerable carvings, In India it could easily be accomplished, 
and it is consequently hoped it may before long be attempted there. 
a 

Fiom its very nate, it is Sovident that soulptine can hardly ever 
bo so important os ar chiteot10 ag dn illustration of the plogress 
of the arts, or tho affinities of nations, Tied down to the reproduction 
of the immutallo human figuro, sculpture hardly admits of the samo 
yariely, or tho same development, as such an ait as architecture, 
whose business it is to administer to all tho varied wants of mankind 
and to express the multifeiious aspirations of the human mind, Yet 
sculpture has a history, and one that cnn at limes convoy ils moaning 
with considerable distinctness. No one, for instance, can take up such a 
book as that of Cicognara, and follow the gradual development of the 
ait as he describes it, from tho fist rudo carvings of the Byzantine 
achool, till it returned in tho piesent day to tho mechanical perfection 
of the old Greek mt, though without its ennobling spirit, and not 











1 ¢Btoia delin Sculiins, dal suo iisoigimento in Ttalia amo al seculo di Napo- 
leone,’ Venozia, 1918. ” 
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feol that ho has boforo him o fairly distinot illustration of tho 
progress of the human mind during that period. Sculpture in India 
may fairly claim to rank, in powor of expression, with modisval 
soulpture in Europe, and to toll its tale of riso and decay with equal 
distinctness; but it is also interesting as having thet curious Indian 
peculiniity of being written in decay. Tho story that Cicognara tells 
is one of steady forwaid progress towards highor aims and bottor 
execution, The Indian story is that of backward decline, from the 
sculptures of the Bharhut and Amravati topes, to tho illustrations of 
Coleman’s ‘ Hindu Mythology,’ 

When Tindu sculptuzo first dawns upon usin the rails at Buddh 
Gaya, and Bharhut, n.c. 200 to 250, itis thoroughly original, absolutely 
without a trace of foreign influence, but quito capablo of expressing 
its ideas, and of telling its story with a distinctness that never was 
surpassed, at least in India. Somo animals, such as elephants, deer, 
and monkeys, ave better represented there than in any soulptures 
known in any part of the world; so, too, aro some trees, and the 
architectural dotails aro cut with an elegance and precision which 
ao very admirable. The human figures, too, thongh vory different 
from our standaad of beauty and grace, aro trnthfal to nature, and, 
whore grouped together, combine to express the action intended 
with singular folicity. For an honest pinpose-liko pro-Raphaclite 
kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to bo found 
elsewhero. 

The art certainly had declined when the gateways at Sanchi wero 
exeouted in the first century of the Christian Era. They may thon 
have gained a little in breadth of treatmont, but it had cortainly lost 
tuuch in delicacy and precision. Its downward progress was thon, 
however, arrested, apparently by thp rigo in the oxtromo north-west 
of India of a school of sculpture strongly impregnated with tho 
traditions of classical art, It is not” yet clear whothor this avoso 
from a school of art implanted in that land by the Bactrian Grecks, 
or whether if was maintained by direct intercourse with Romo 
and Byzantium during the carly conturies of the Christian Tra, 
Probably both causes acted simultaneously, and one day we may be 
able to discriminate what is due to each. Tor the present it is 
anfilcient to know that a quasi-classical school of sculpture did exist 
in the Punjab, and to the west of the Indus during the first fivo 
eonturies after Christ, and it can hardly have flourished there so 
long, without its presence being felt in India, 

Its effects were certainly apparent at Amravati in the 4th and 
5th centuries, wheie a school of sculpinre was developed, partaking 
of the characteristics of both those of Central India and of the west, 
Though it may, in some respects, bo inferior to either of the parent 
styles, the degies of perfection reached by tho ait of sculpturo al- 
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Amravati may probably be considored as the culminating point 
atéained by that art in India. 

When we meet it again in tho caly Ilindu temples, and lator 
Buddhist caves, it has lost much of its higher msthetic and phonotia 
qualities, and frequently reso ts to such expedionts as giving dignity 
to the principal personages by making thom double the size of less 
important charactors, and of distinguishing gods from men by giving 
them more heads antl arms then mortal man can use or understand, 

All this is developed, it must be confessed, with considerable 
vigour and richness of effect in the temples of Orissa and the Mysore, 
down to the 18th or 14th century. After that, in the north it was 
checked by the presence of the Moslems; but in the south, some of 
the most remarkable groups and statuesa—-and thoy are very 1omark- 
able—wore executed after this time, and continued to be oxcouted, in 
couside:able perfection down to the middle of the last contury. 

As we shall see in tho sequel, the art of aichiteature continues 
to be practised with considerable success in parts of India romoto 
from European influence; so much so, that it requixes a practiaod 
eyo to discriminate botween what is now and what is old, But 
the moment any figures aro introduced, especially if in action, tho 
illusion vanishes, No mistako is thon possiblo, for tho voriost novice 
can see how painfully low the ait of soulpturo has fallon, Woro il not 
for this, some of the modern tomples in Gujorat and Contral India 
are woithy to rank with those of past conturios; but their paintings 
and their soulptured decorations oxcite only feolings of dismay, and 
lead one to despair of truo art boing over again revivod in tho Hast. 

To those who aro familiar with tho prinofples on which thoso 
arts are practised, the cause of this difforenco is obvious onough. 
Architecture being a tochnicarig its forms may bo handed down 
traditionally, and its principlog practised almost mechanically, The 
higher phonetic arts, howevér, of soulpturo and painting admik of 
no such mechanical treatmont. They roquiro individual excollence, 
and higher class of intellectual power of expression, to ensure their 
successful devolopment, Architcotuwe may, consequontly, linger on 
amidst much political decay ; but, like litoraturo, the phonotio arts 
can only be successfully cultivated where a highor moval and intel. 
lectual standard prevails than, if is feared, is at present to be found 
in India, 


Myvitoroay. 


Whenever any one will seriously undertake to write the history 
of sculpture in India, he will find the matorials abundant and the 
sequence by no means difficult to follow; but with rogard to mytho- 
logy, the case is different. It cannot, however, be said that the 
materials aro not abundant for this branch of tho inquiry also; but 
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they are of a much less tangible or satisfactory nature, and havo 
become so entangled, that it is extremely difficult to obiain any clear 
ideas regaiding thom; and it is to bo feared thoy must remain so, 
until thoso who investigate the subjoct will condescond to sindy tho 
axchitecture and the sculpture of the country as Well as its books. 
The latter contain a good deal, but thoy do not contain all tho 
information available on tho subject, and thoy ‘require to bo steadied 
and confirmed by what is built or carved, wlfich alono can give 
precision and substance to what is written. 

Mauch of the confusion of ideas that prevails on this subject no 
doubt arises from the exaggoratod importance it has of Inte yoars 
beon the fashion to ascribe to tho Vodas, as oxplaining overything 
connected with the mythology of tho Tlindus, Ii would, indeed, 
be impossible to over estimate the valuo of these writings from a 
philological or ethnological point of view. ‘Their discovery and 
olaboration have revolutionised our ideas as to the migrations of 
races in the remote ages of antiquity, and established tho affiliation 
of tho Aryan races on a basis that seoms absolutely unassailable ; 
but it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the Aryans aro a 
race of strangois in India distinct, from the Indian people themselves, 
Thoy may, as hinted above, have como into India some three thousand 
yeas before Christ, and may havo 1otained their purity of blood and 
faith for two thousand yoars; but with tho boginning of the political 
Kali Yug—or, to speak more correotly, at the time of the events detailed 
in the *‘ Mahabharata,’ say 1200 yea1s B.c,—they had lost much of 
both; while every successive wave of immigration that has crossed the 
Indus duing tho last three thousand years has impaired the purity of 
theix race, From this cause, and from thoir admixture with the abart- 
ginos, it may probably be with confidonep assorted that thoro is not now 
five per cent.—porhaps not one—of pyre Aryan blood in tho prosent 
population of India, nox, consequently, does tho religion of the Voias 
constitute one-twontieth part of the presont roligion of the poople. 

Though this may be absolutely so, it must not bo overlooked 
that there are fow things more remarkable, as bearing on this anbjeot, 
than tho oxtraordina1y intellectual superiority of the Aryans ovor 
tho Dasyus, or whatever we may call the people they found in India 
when they entered it, ‘This superiority waa sufficient to enable them 
to subdue the country, though they wore probably infinitely inforior 
in numbers to the conquered people, and to retain them in subjection 
through long ages of time. Even now, when their purity of blood 
has become so diluted that they are almost lost among the people, 
their intolloot, as embalmed in their wiitings, has left its impress 
on every corner of the land, and is still appealed to as a revelation of 
the will of God to man, : 

With tho Vedas, howevor, we have vory litle to do in the prosent 
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wok, The woiship they foreshadow is of a class too purcly intel- 
lectual to require tho assistance of the stoncmason and the carver 
to give it expression. The warship of the Aryans was addressed to 
the sun and moon, The firmamont and all its hosts; the ‘Lain-bearing 
cloud; the sun-ushering dawn; all that was heautifal in the heavens 
above or benoficent op earth, was stmg by them in hymns of elevated 
praise, and addressed in terms of awe or endearment as fear or hope 
prevailed in the bosom of the worshipper. lad this gone on for 
some time longer than it did, the objects worshipped by the Aryans 
in India might have become gods, like those of Greece and Rome, 
endowed with all the feelings and all tho failings of humanity. Tn 
India it was otherwise; tho deities were dethroned, but never wero 
degraded. There is no ivace in Vedio times, so far as at present 
known, of Indra or Varuna, of Agni or Ushas, boing represented in 
wood or stone, or of theix requiring houses or temples to shelter 
them. It is true indeed that the tems of endearment in which they 
are addressed are frequently such as mortals use in speaking of cach 
other; but how otherwise can man express his fecling of love or fear, 
or address his supplication to the being whoso assistance he implores? 

The great beauty of the Veda is, that it stops short before the 
powers of nature aie dwarfed into human forms, and when overy man 
stood independently by himself and sought through the ixtervention 
of all that was great or gloiious on tho carth, or in the skies, to 
approach the great spirit that is beyond and above all oreated things, 

Had the Aryans ever been a numerical majority in Tndia, and 
consequently able 10 preserve their Llood and caste in tolerable 
purity, the religion of India novor could have sunk so low as it did, 
though it might havo fallen below tho standaid of the Veda. What 
voully destroyed it was, thet efvh succeeding immigration of Jess 
pure Aryan or Turanion rages rendored thei’ numorical majority 
rolutively Jess and less, while their inevitable influence so educated 
the subjoot races, as to render their moral majority evon less im- 
portant, ‘These processes went on steadily and unintorruptedly til], 
in the time of: Buddha, the native religions rose fairly to an 
equality with that of the Aryans, and afterwaads for a while eclipsed 
it. The Vedas wore only ultimately saved from absolute annihilation 
in India, by being embedded in the Vaishnava and Saiva supersti- 
tions, whore their inanimate forms may still be recognised, but 
painfully degraded. from, their primitive elevation, 

When we twin fromthe Vedas, and try to investigate tho origin 
of those religions that fiist opposed and finally absorbed the Vedas tin 
their abominations, we find our means of information painfully scanty 





1 Tho ritual of the Voda is chiofly, if | ticularly to firo.”—1H, 11, Wilson, Asintio 
nol. wholly, addi cadéd 1o fic eloments, par- | Reseaohies,? xvii. p! 194; Thid., p. 614, 
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and unsatisfactory. As will appear in the sequel, all that was written 
in India that is worth reading was written by the Aryans; all that 
was built was built by tho Turanians, who wrote practically nothing, 
But the known buildings extend hack only to the Srd contury B.c,, 
while the books are ten conturies earlicr, or possibly even more than 
that, while, as might be expected, it is only agoidentally and in the 
most contemptuous terms that the proud Aryans even allude to tho 
abject Dasyus or their religion. What, therefore, wo practically 
know of them is little more than inferences drawn from results, and 
from what we now see passing in India, 

Notwithstanding the admitted imperfection of materials, it seems 
to be becoming every day more and more evident, that wo have in 
the north of India one great group of native or at least of Turanian 
religions, which we know in their latest developments as the Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Vaishnava religions. Tho first named wo only know aa 
it was taught by Sakya Muni before his death in 643 3,¢,, but no one 
I presume supposes that he was tho first to invent that form of faith, 
or that it was not based on some preceding forms. Tho Buddhists 
themselves, according to the shortest calculation, admit of four pre- 
coding Buddhas—according to the more usual accounts, of twenty-four. 
A place is assigned to each of these, where he was born, and when he 
died, the father and mother’s name is recorded, and the name, +00, of 
the Bodhi-tree under whose shade he attained Buddhahood. ‘l'ho 
dates assigned to each of these are childishly fabulous, but there 
seems no 1¢ason for doubting that they may have been real pelson- 
ages, and thoir dates extend back to a vory remote antiquity. 

Tho Jains, in like manner, claim the existonce of twenty-four 
Tirthankers, including Mahavira the last, Thoir places of birth and 
death are equally recorded, all 10 ins northern India, and though 
little else is known of them, they too-may have oxisted. ‘The sorios 
ends with Mahavira, who was the contemporary-—some say tho 
precoptor—of Sakya Muni, 

The Vaishnava series is shortor, consisting of only nine Avatars, 
but it, too, closes at ‘the same time, Buddha himself being the ninth 
and last, Its fifth Avatar takes us back to Rama, who, if our chrono- 
logy is correct, may have lived 3.0, 2000; the fourth—the Narasinha, 
or man lion—points to the time the Aryans entered India, The three 
first deal with creation and cvents avtorior to man’s appearance on 
earth, In this respect tho Vaishnava list differs from the othor two. 





1 A list of the twenty-four’ Buddhas, | showing at least that more than four 
with these paiticulars, is given in the | were aecognised in tho time of Asoka, 
introduction to ‘Turnour’s ‘Mahawanso, | If the rail thero wero entire, itis pobable 
p. 82, Representations of six or seven } representations of the whole might be 
of these Bodhi-trecs, with the names af- | found, 
tached, have been found at Bhathut, 
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They only record the existence of men who attained greainess by the 
practice of virtuc, and immortality by teaching tho ways of Goi to 
man, Tho Vaishnavas brought Ged to earth, to mix and interfere in 
mundane affairg in a manner that neither tho Aryan nor the Buddhist 
ever dreamt of, and so degraded the purer religion of India into the 
monstrous system ofedidolatry that now prevails in that country. 

No attempt, so far as I know, has beon made to explain the origin 
of tho Saiva religion, or even to ascertain whether it was a puroly local 
superstition, or whether ié was imported from abroad, ‘Tho carliost 
authentic written allusion to it scoms to bo that of tho Indian ambas- 
sador to Bardasanes (A.D, 218, 222), who described a cavo in tho north 
of India which Gontained an image of a god, half-man, half-woman,) 
This ia beyond doubt the Ardhanari form of Siva, so familiar after- 
wards at Elephanta and in every part of Indie. The earliest engraved 
representations of thia god seem to be those on the coins of Kadphisos 
(3.6, 80 to. 100%), whore the figure with the iridont and the Bull 
certainly prefigure the principal personage in this religion, Curiously 
enough, however, he or she is always accompanied by the Buddhist 
trisul emblem, as if tho king, or his subjects at least, simultaneously 
professed both religions, Besides all this, it sooms now tolerably 
well ascertained, that the practice of endowing gods with an infinity 
of limbs took an earlior, certainly a» greater dovelopmont in Thibot 
and the trans-Iimalayan countries than in India, and that: tho wildost 
Tantric forms of Durga aro more common and more doveloped in 
Nepal and Thibet than they aro even in India Proper. If this ia so, 
it seems protty clear, as the ovidence now stands, that Saivism is a 
northern superstition introduced into India by tho Yuochi or somo of 
the northern hordes who migiated into India, cithor immodiately 
before the Christian Era, or fh tho early conturios succaeding it. 

‘It doos not soom at first t#have made much progress in the valloy 
of tho Ganges, whore tho ground was preoccupied by the Vaishnava 
group, but to have been genorally adopted in Rajputana, especially 
among the Jats, who were almost certainly tho descondants of tho 
White Tuna or Bphthalites, and it scems also to have been oarly 
cairied south by the Brahmans, whon they undertook to instruct tho 
Dravidians in the religion of the Puranay, That of the Vedas nevor 
seems to have been known in the south, and it was not till aftor 
tho Vedas had heen superseded by the now system, that tho Brah- 
manical religion was introducod among the southern people. Tt is 
also, it is to be feared, only too true that no attempt has yet been 
made to ascertain what the religion of tho Dravidians was hefore tho 


northern Brahmans induced them to adopt either the Jaina or tho 
i = 





* Stobseus, ‘ Physica’ Gaisford’s edition, p.54. Sco algo Prinulx, ‘Indin and Romo; 
p. 143, 2 Wileon’s ‘ Ariana Antigtia,’ plates 10, 11, 
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Vaishnava or Saiva forms of faith. It is possible that among the 
Pandu Kolis, and other forms of ‘ Rude Stone Monuments’ that are 
found everywhere in the south, wo may find the fossil remains of 
the old Dravidian faith before thoy adopted that of the Tindus. 
These monuments, however, have not been examined with anything 
like the caro requisite for the solution of a preblem like this, and 
till it is done we must rest contont with our ignorance.! 

Jn the north we have been somewhat more fortunate, and enough 
is now known to make it clea that, so soon as the inquirers can con- 
sent to put aside personal joalousios, and apply themselves earnestly 
to the task, we may know enough to make the gonoral outline at 
least tolerably clear. When I first publishod my work on ‘Tree and 
Serpent Worship,’ seven years ago, no one suspected, at loast no one 
had hinted in type, that such a form of religion existed in Bengal. 
Since that time, however, so much has been written on the subject, 
and proof on proof has accumulated with such rapidity, that fow will 
now bo bold enough to deny that Trees were worshipped in India in 
the caaliest times, and that a Naga people did exist, especially in the 
north-wost, who had a strange venoration for snakes. It may bo too 
bold a genoralisation to assert, at present, that no people becamo 
Buddhists who had not proviously been serpent worshippors, but it 
certainly is nearer the truth than at first sight appears, It is, at all 
events, quite certain that underlying Buddhism we everywhere find 
evidence of a stratum of Tree and Serpent worship. Sometimes it 
may be repressed and obscured, but at others it crops up again, and, 
to a cortain extent, the worship of the Tree and the Serpent, at somo 
times and in certain places, almost supersedes that of the founder of 
the religion himsalf, 

‘he five, or sovon, or ono thougan@headed Naga is overywhoroe 
presont in tho temples of the Jains, antl porvades tho whole religion 
of the Vaishnavas. In tho great act of oroation tho Naga porforms 
the principal part in the churning of the ocean, and in almost ovory 
representation of Vislin he appears either as supporting and 
watching over him, or as porforming some subsidiary part in the 
scone, It is, in fact, the Naga that binds togethor and gives unity to 
this great group of religions, and it is the presence of the Tree and 
Serpent worship underlying Buddhism, Jainism, and Vishnuism that 
seems to prove almost incontestably that there existed a people in the 
north of India, whether we call them Dasyus, Nishadhas, or by any 
other name, who were Tree and Serpent worshippers, boforo they 





? A book has reeontly beon published | then any othor yet given to tho public, 
hy the late Mr. Breeks, of the Madras | It can hardly, however, be secepted as a 
Civil Sorvice, on the primitive tribes of | solution of the problem, whioh requires 
the Njlaguris, which gives a fullor ac-j a wider survey than ho was nblo to 
count of these ‘rudo stone monuments’ | make. 
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adopted any of the Hindu forms of faith. Nothing can be more 
antagonistic to the thoughts and feelings of any Aryan racg than such 
forms of worship, and nothing moro completely anti-Vedic than its 
rites. It scems also to have no connoxion with Saivism.1 Nor is 
there any traco of it found among tho Dravidians, ‘Thero appears, in 
fact, no solution of ého riddle possible, but to assume that it was an 
aboriginal superstition in the north of India: and it was the conver- 
sion of the people to whom it belonged that gavo viso to that triarchy 
of religions that have succeeded cach other in the north dniing the 
last two thousand years, 

This solution of the difficulty has the further advantago that. it 
steps in at onco clearly to oxplain what philology is only dimly 
guessing at, though its whole tendengy now scoms in the samo 
ditection. If this view of the mythology be correct, it scoms cortain 
that there existed in tho north of India, before the arrival of tho 
Aryans, a people whose affinities wore all with the 'Thibctans, Burmeso, 
Siamese, and other traus-[imalayan populations, and who cortainly 
were not Dravidians, though they may have beon intimately connected 
with ono division at cast of the inhabitants of Coylon. 

Both the pro-Aryan racos of India belonged, of course, to tho 
Turanian group; but my present impression is, as hinted above, that 
tho Diavidians belong to that branch of tho great prinfordiel fumily 
of mankind that was devoloped in Mesopotamia and tho countzios to 
the westward of the Caspian, Tho Dasyus, on tho contrary, havo all 
thoir affinities with thoso to the oastward of that sea, and the two 
might consequeutly bo called the Western and tho Mastorn, or tho 
Scythian and Mongolian Turanians, Such 9 distinction would cor- 
tainly roprosont our presont knowledgo of tho subject better than 
considering tho wholo as one%amily, which is too ofton tho cago at iho 
present day, ° 

These, hawover, are speculations which hardly admit of proof in 
the prosent stato of our knowludgo, and would consequontly be qnito 
out of place lero, wore ib nué that some such theory scoma indispons- 
able to explain tho phonomona of tho architectural history of India. 
That of the north is so ossentially differont from that of the south 
that they cannot possibly bolong to the same people. Neither of thom 
certainly are Aryan; and unloss wo admit that the two divisions of 





1 ‘Lhe gerpont of Siva is always a cobra, ) priated to Siva, and no trace of tee wor- 
or poisonous snake, and used by him as} ship mingled with the yarlous formns of 
an awe-inspiring weapon, a very different | adoration paid to thia divinity—n olr- 
animal fiom the many-headed tutelmy | eumetanca in itaslf quilo aulRoiontt to 
Naga, the guardian angel of mankind, | distinguish, this form, of faitli fain that of 
and regarded only with feelings of love | the Dasyn group woh pervaded tho 
and veneration by his votnrics, Is may | valley of the Sleriges, * # 
nlso bo remarked that no tao is appro- ie 
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the country were occupied by people essentially different in blood, 
though stil] belonging to the building races of manking wo cannot 
possibly understand how they always practised, and to the present 
employ, stylos so essontially different, Until these various ethno- 
graphical and mythological problems are understood and appreciated, 
the styles of axchiteoture in India seom ® cheos without purpose 
or meaning. Once, however, they are grasped and applied, their 
history assumes a dignity and importance far groater than is duo to 
any merely esthetic merits they may possess. Tiven that, however, 
is in many vespects vemarkablo, and when combined with the scien- 
tifle value of the styles, seom to vender them as worthy of study as 
those of any other people with whose arts we are acquainted, 


a 


Srarisrics, 


Tt would add very much to the clearness of what follows if it wero 
possible to compile any statistical tables which would represent with 
anything like precision the mode in which tho people of India are 
distributed, cithor as regards their religious beliefs or their ethno- 
graphical relations. The late census of 1871-72 has afforded a mass 
of now material for this purpose, but the information is distributed 
through five folio volumes, in such a manner as to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to abstract what is wanted go as io rendor it in- 
telligible to the general reader. Even, however, if this were done, 
the result would hardly, for sovoral reasons, be satisfactory. In the 
firat place, the census is a first attempt, and the difficulty of col- 
leoting and arranging such a mass of new matorials was a task of 
the extremest difficulty. ‘The faulf offany shortcomings, however, 
lay more with the onumorated than with the onumorators. Few 
natives know anything of ethnography, or can give a distinot answer 
with regard to their ‘race or descent; and even with regard to 
religion their notions are equally hazy, Take for instance the table, 
page 93 of the Bombay Report. Tho compilers there divide the 

-~Tlindus of that Presidenoy into three classes ad 


3,465,849 Saivag. 
1,419,233 Vaisiinavas. 
8,029,089 Mixed, 


12,914,571 





The mixed class they proceed to define as “all who simply 
woiship some god or goddess, without knowing anything of theo- 
logy "—a description that probably applies with equal truth to two- 
thirds of the Ilindu population of the other presidencies. Tho upper 
and educated classes do know now what sect they belong to, and 
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the scots aro a0 distinctly marked as to admit of na doubt; but even 
that was not so clear in former days. 

Tho great defect, howover, of tho consus is, that it docs not 
include tho population of the Native States, estimated at 46,245,000, 
or one-fifth of the whole population of Tndia; and though it may bo 
fair to assume that the proportions of races and their heliofs are tho 
samo as those of tho adjacont slaics wndor British ru, this is only 
an assumption, and as such must vilialo any attempt at precision in 
statements regarding tho whole of Tndia. 

Notwithstanding theso diffionltics or dofects, it may ho usofil 
to stato hove that tho population of the wholo of India—oxclusivo, 
of course, of British Burmah—was ascerlained by tho late consua 
to amount to 285,000,000 of souls. Of these, rhoul 7-10ths—or, moro 
nearly, 15-20ths—or 175,000,000, belonged to the various branches 
of the Iindu religion; more than 1-5th or 4-20ths or 60,000,000, 
professed the Mahomedan faith; and the romaining 1-20th was mado 
up principally of tho uncivilizod hill tribes, and various ininor sects 
which cannot correctly bo classified with tho followors of Siva and 
Vishnu. In this last group of 11,000,900 aro tho Jains and tho 
Christians, who, though so influential from thoir wealth or intollost, 
form nmnorically but a very small fraction of the entire population, 

Tho tables of tho consus, unfortunately, afford us very little 
information that is satisfactory with regard to tho distribution of 
zaccs among the people, Irom the now odition of Caldwell’s ‘Dya- 
vidian Grammar, wo learn that upwards ‘of 45,000,000 aro Dravidian 
or spoak Tamil, or languages alliod to that dialect,! This may be some- 
what of an over-estimate, but, taking it as it stands, it accounts for 
only 1-5th of the population ; and what pro wo to say regarding tho 
other 4-5ths, or 190,000,000 ef s@uls? Four or five millions may bo 
put on ono sido as Koles, Bpils, Sontals, Nagas, &o—hill bribes of 
various classes, whogo aflinitios aro not yot by any moana settled, but 
whoso ethnic rolations are of very minor importance comparod with 
thoso of tho 185,000,000 remaining, 

As the census leaves us vory much in the dark on this subject, 
supposing we assume that ono-half, or 90,000,000 more or less, of the 
inhabitants of northern India aro the descendants of the original 
inhabitants of the country—Dasyus, Nichadhas, 6v whatover wo may 
call them, Lef us further divide the romaining 90,000,000 into three 
parts, and assume that ono-third are lineal descendants of the Aryans 
who entered India before the time of Buddha; one-third tha do- 
scondgnts of Yavanas, Sakas, Hunas, and othor Seythian izibes who : 
orossed the Indus between the Christian Era and the time of the 





1 Page 41, Dr. Cornish, iit the intro- | very considerable differance; but ou the 
duotion to the * Madaos Statiationl Tables’ | whole I em inclined to place faith in 
p. 67, states this at only 80,000,000—n ' Dr. Cuidwell’s figures, 
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Mahomedan invasion; and that tho remainder aro the Moslem races, 
or their descendants, who have entered India during the last 800 
years. Such a scheme may nearly 1epresont the facts of the case; 
but it seems almost certainly to oxaggerate the importance of the 
foreign immigrant element. Taking, for instance, the last, about 
which wo know most, it seoms hardly probable, that since tho time 
of Mahmood of Guzni any such number of tiibes professing the 
Mahomedan. religion could have entered India so as to be able to 
procreato a population of 30,000,000 of souls, even supposing they 
had hrought their women with them—which they cortainly did not, 
excopt in the most exceptional cases, Two or threo millions of 
warriors may havo crossed the Indus in that time and settled in 
India, and, marrying tho females of tho country, may have had a 
numerous pogeny; but thirty millious’is a vast population by direct 
descent, especially as wo know how many of the Moslems of India 
wore reeinited from slaves purchased and brought up in the faith 
of their masters, Ju Bongal especially, whore they aro most uu- 
merous, they aro Bengalis pure and simple, many, perhaps most, 
of whom have adopted that faith quite recently fiom motives it is 
not difficult to understand or explain. Though there may conso- 
quently be 50,000,000 of Mussulmans in India ‘at the present day, 
we may feel quite certain that not one-half of this number are 
immigrants or the descendants of emigrants who entered India 
during the last eight centuries. 

The samo is probably true of the Turanian races, who entered 
India in the first ten conturies after our era. It is most improbable 
that thoy were sufficiently numerous to be the progenitors of thirty 
millions of people, and if they were so, the mothers, in nine cases 
out of ton, were most probably nativds of India, 

Of tho Aryans wo know less, but ifso great a number as thirty 
millions can lrace anything like a direct descont from them at the 
ptesent dey, tho amount of puro Aryan blood in their voins must 
be infinitosimally small, But though their blood may be diluted, 
the influence of their intellect remains so powerfully impressed on 
every institution of the country that, had they perished altogothor, 
thejr previous presence is still an clement of the utmost importance 
in the ethnic relations of the land. 

Anothe? consus may enable us to speak with more precision with 
regard to theso various divisions of tha mass of the people of Iindu- 
stan, but meanwhile the element that seoms to be most important, 
though the least investigated hitherto, is the extent of the aboriginal 
race. It has hitherto beon so overlooked, that putting it at ninety 
millions may seem to many an exaggeration. Its intellectual in- 
feriority has kept it in the background, but its presence everywhore 
seems to me the only means of explaining most of the phenomena wo 
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meet continually, especially those connected with the history of the 
architecture of the country. Except on some such hypothesis as that 
just shadowed forth, I do not know how we are to account for tho 
presence of cortain local forms of buildings wo find in the north, or 
to explain the persistence with which they wore adhered to. 

When from these pprely othnographic speculations we tur to ask 
how far religion and race coincide, we are left with still less infor- 
mation of a reliable character. As a rule, the Dravidians are Sniva, 
and Saiva in the exact proportion of tho purity of their blood, In 
other words, in the extrome south of India they are immonscly in tho 
majority, In Tanjore, 7 to 1 of the followers of Vishnu; in Madura, 
5 to 1; in Trichinopoly, 4 10 1; and Salom, and genorally in tho 
south, 2 to 1;? but as wo proceed northward thoy become oqual, and 
in some of the northern districts of the Madras Presidency tho 
proportions are .eversed. 

In Bengal, and whorever Buddhism once prevailed, the Vaishnava 
rects are, as might be expected, the most numerous, Indeod if it 
were not that so much of tho present MWindu religion is an importa- 
tion into the south, and was taught to the Dravidians by Brahmans 
from the north, it would be difficult io undorstand how the Vaishnava 
religion evor took root thore, whore Buddhism itself only existed to a 
slight extent, and where it, too, was an importation. Tf, howevor, 
it is correct to assume that Saivism had its origin to the northward 
of tho Ilimalayas, among the Tartar tribes of these regions, there is 
no difficulty in understanding its presence in Bengal to tho extent 
to which it is found to provail thore, But, on tho other hand, 
nothing can be moro natural than that an aboriginal Naga people, 
who worshipped trees and sorpents, should become Buddhists, as 
Buddhism was originally undersi%od, and, boing Buddhists, should 
slide downwards into the corrwptions of the present Vaishnava form 
of faith, which is avowedly that most fashionable and mowt prevalont 
in the north of India, 

One of the most startling facts brought out by tho last consus, is 
the discovery that nearly ono-third of ihe population of Wastorn 
Bengal are Mahomedan—20,500,000 out of 66,000,000—whilo in tho 
north-west provinces the Mahomedans are less than 1-6th—4,000,000 
among 25,000,000; and in Oude littl more than 1-10th, It thus 
looks more like’ a matter of fecling than of race; it seems that as 
the inhabitants of Bongal were Buddhists, and clung to that faith 
Jong after it had been abolished in other parts of India, they camo 
in contact with the Moslem roligion befure they had adopted tho 
modern form of Vishnuism, and naturally proferred o faith which 
acknowledged no caste, and freed them from the exactions and 
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1 + Madwas Report,’ p, 00. 
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tyranny of a dominant priesthood. ‘The Mahomedan religion is in fact 
much more like Buddhism than are any of the modern Tindu forms, 
and when this non-Aryan casteless population came in contact with it, 
before they had adopted the now faith, and were free to choose, after 
the mysterious evaporation of their old beliefs, they naturally adopted 
the xeligion most resembling that in which they had heen brought 
up. It is only in this way that it seems possible to account for the 
predominance of the Moslem faith in Lower Bengal and in the 
Punjab, where the followers of the Prophet outnumber the Iindus, 
in tho proportion of 3 to 2, or as 9,000,000 to 6,000,000. 

Where Buddhism had prevailed the choice seemed to lie between 
Vishnu or Mahomet. Whore Saivism crept in was apparently 
among those races who were Turanians, or had affinitios with tho 
‘Tartar races, who immigrated from the north betweon the Christian 
Eva and the ago of the Mahomedan conquest. 

To most people theso may appear as rash genoralisations, and at 
the present stago of tho inquiry would be so in reality, if no further 
proof could be afforded. After reading the following pages, ] trust 
most of’ them at loast vill be found to rest on the firm basis of a fair 
induction from thé’facts brought forward. It might, consequently, 
have appeared more logical to defer theso statements to the end of 
the work, instead of placing them at the beginning. Unless, howover, 
thoy are read and mastered first, a great deal that is stated in the 
following pages will be unintelligible, and tho scope and purpose 
of the work can neither be understood nor appreciated. 
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BOOK I. 


BUDDHIST ARCHITHOTURE, 


oe 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION AND CLASSIFICATION, 


Ir may create a feeling of disappointment in somo minds when thoy 
ave told that there is no stone architecture in India older than two 
and a half centuries before the Christian ra; but, on tho other hand, 
it adds immensely to the clearness of what follows to be able to assort 
that India owes the introduction of the use of stone fa architectural * 
purposes, as she docs that of Buddhism as a state religion, to the gieat 
Asoka, who reigned {10m n.c. 272 to 286. 

It is not, of comso, meant to insinuate that tho peoplo of India 
had no architecture before that dato; on the contrary, it can bo 
proved that they possessed “palaces and halls of assembly, perhaps 
oven tomples, of great magnificence and splendour, long anterior to 
Asoka’s accession; but, like tho buildings of tho Burmese at tho prosont 
day, they ‘woro all in syood. Stone, in thoso days, seems to havo been 
employed only for the foundations of buildings, or in ongincoring 
works, such as city walls and. gitios,br bridgos o: embankments; all 
else, as will appan from the soqugl, were framed in carpentry, Much. 
ag we may now regrot this, as all theso buildings havo consequently 
perished, it is not so clear, as it may at first apponr, that the Indians 
were wrong in this, inasmuch as, in all respects, oxcopt durability, 
woot is a better bnilding material than stone. It is far moro easily 
cut and carved, larger spaces can be covered with fewor and loss cum- 
‘brows points of support than is possible with stone, and colour and 
gilding are mfich more easily applied to wood than to stone, For tho 

des 6 outlay twice the spaco can be covered, and moe than twice 

“the “splendour obtained by the use of the more perishable material, 
the ono great defoot being that it is ophomeal. [+ fails also in 
producing that impression of durability which is go essential ta archi- 
teatural effect; while, at the same time, the facility with which it 
can be odtved and adorned tends to pioduce a barbaric splendotr far 
legs satisfactory than the more sober forms nocorsitafed My tho omphoye 
mont of the less tractnble material, 
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Bo ihis as it may, it will, if I mistake not, becomo quite clear 
whon wo oxamine the earliest “rook-cut temples” that, whothor from 
ignoianco or from choice, tho Indians employed wood, and that only 
in the construction of their onamental buildings, before Asoka’s 
dime From this the inference scems inevitable fiat it was in con- 
sequence of Tndia being brought into contact with the western world, 
fast by Alexandor’s reid, and then by* the ostablishmont of tho’ 
Bactrian kingdom in its immediate proximity, that led 10 this change. 
‘We do not yot know procisely how caily the Bactrian kingdom 
extended to the Indus, but we feel its influenco on the coinage, on the 
sonlptue, and genorally on tho aits of India, from a very early dato, 
and it seems as if before long we shall be able to fix with precision 
not only the dates, bué tho forms in which the arts of tho Weston 
world exerted thei influence on those of the East. ‘This, however, will 
‘be made clearer in the sequel In the meanwhile it may be sufficient 
to state hae that we know absolutely nothing of tho tomplos or archi- 
tecture of the various peoples or icligions who occupied India before 
tho 1ise of Buddhiym,? and it is only by inforence that we know any- 

‘thing of that of the Buddhists bofo1o the age of Asoka, Irom that 
timo forward, howover, all is cloar and intelligible; wo havo a suflicient 
number of examples whoso dates and forms aro known to enable us 
to write a perfectly consecutive history of the Buddhist style dming 
the 1000 yems it was practised in India, and thoneo to taaco its 

“various developmonts in the extra Indian countries to which it was 
carried, and whore it is still practised at the prosont day. 

Tf our ethnography is not at fault, it would bo in vain to look for 
any ealier mchiteoturo of any importance in India befote Asolka’a 


timo. The Aryans, who wore tho dominant poople hofore the rise of 
ef 
Pine! eias! ots 


' These 1omaiks must not bo inkon as 
applying to sculpts also, Tt is quite 
tivo that no stono sculpiucs have yet 
been found in India of an eniliey dato 
than the ago of Agoka ; but, as will be seon 
an the seqol, the perfection the Indian 
mitists had atiained in stone sculpirire 
when they executed the bas-icliefs at 
Bhaihut (a,c, 200), shows o° familiniity 
with the mateiial that could only be at- 
tained by long pactice, 

2 No mention of tomplcs or, fndeed, of 
buildings 18, I believo, found in the Vedas, 
and though both are frequently alluded 
to, and deseribed in the Epia Poome and 
the Puiunas, thus hardly helps us; fist 
Deeause, hike all yerbal desciiptions of 
buildings, they are too vaguo to be in- 
telligible, and secondly, beeauso thera is 
no pioot tliat the pussages containing 


dheso deseiptions may nol have been 
interpolated aftor—probably Ba after — 
tho Ohristlan Bia, 

* T holievo I was tho firat tactrtin 
theso facts fiom a personal inspection of, 
tho monuments themsolyes, ‘Rhey woo 
communionted to the Royal Asintio So- 
ciety in a,papex I rend on tho ‘ Rack-ent 
‘Yemples of India,’ in 1812, Every subso- 
quont resonich, and evory increase of our 
knowJedge, hns tended to confiim those 
views to such an eatfent thot they ao not 
now disputed by any one acquainted with 
the litouture of the subject, though somo 
writers do still indulge in zhapsodics about 
the primeval untiquity of tha eaves, and 
theiy connexion with those of Egypt, Xe. 
Till nil this is put on one side, no olen 
idea can bo obtained of the tudposition 
of the mt in Tredin, s 
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Buddhism, woro ossentially a non-artistic ince. Thoy wrote books 
and expressed their ideas in words like their congonors all the world 
over, but they nowhoro xoom snocessfully to heve onltivated tho 
wsthotio arts, or to havo sought for immoriality through tho 
splondowr or dinabilily of thoir Imildings. ‘That was always tho 
aspiration of tho less intollectual Turanian races, and we owo if lo 
this civeumstanco that wo ae enabled to wrile with such certainty 
tho history of their riso and fall ag ovidoncod in thei architectural 
produotions, 

Thore is no & priori improbabilily that tho Dravidion races of tho 
south of India, or tho indigenous races of tho not, may not havo 
orected templos dx othor buildings at a very carly dalo, but if so, all 
that oan bo said is that all traco of thom is losl. Whon wo first meot 
“the Buddhist style it is in its infoncy—a woodon stylo painfully 
struggling into lithic forins—arid wa have no ronson 16 suppose that 
the other styles weto thé moro advanced. When, howover, wo first 
mect them, some six ox sovon conturies aftor words, they aro 80 com- 
plote in all thoir details, and. so truly lithio in their forms, that they 
have hitherto bafilod all altompts to tiaco them Lack to their original 
types, eithor in the woot or brick work, from which they may have 
boon daived. So complotoly, indeed, have all the oulior oxamplos 
boon oblitoratod, that it is now doubtful whothor tho missing links 
can evor be roplaceil, Still, as ono single oxamplo of a Tlindu temple 
sting beforo tho Christian Via might solve tho dilfloulty, wo ought 
nol to dospair of such hoing foun, whilo (ho coutral provinoos of 
oe romain so utlerly unexplored as thoy now aro, Wheie, under 

Hn nay ive rmatances, we ought to Jook for thom, would bo among 
re si he anolont cities which onco crowded iho valloy of tho 
Garigos: But thero the ruthlom Woslom or tho onyoloss Uindu havo 
thoroughly obliterated all tyacge of any that may ovor have oxistod. 
In the romoto valleys of tho flimalaya, ov of Central India, tore may, 
however, oxist xomains which will vendor tho origin and progress of 
Hindu aichitecture as clear and as cortain as thatof the Ruddhist; 
but till thoso azo discovered, it is wilh tho architostmre of the 
Buddhists that our history naturally bogins, Bosidos this, however, 
from the happy accident of the Buddhisia very carly adopting tho itiodo 
of excavating their tomples in the living vook, thoir remaing are’iih- 
-porishably pxbsdtved. to us, while it is only oo puobwblo that those of 
thie Tint, boing in less durable forma, may havo disnppoareds vl"ho 
Hérniéy, thorefero, atd easily olassifled aid dated, while the ovigtit al 
the lattor, Yor tho progent, seoms lost, in the migh of itp oul ngns 
of Trina ante, Moanwhile, the dmowfodgo that. th, pert 
pista fos Lt commences Bor 250, and thiab all ths ono 
Imnow, $ tia BU Bu nay r ies at loast Avo‘ or Aix gen bintot atti that 
timo, are hes fagttohtit"Gnrinot’ bo td bbrongily thielet! thon by 
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those who wish to clear away a great deal of what has hithe1to tended 
to vender the subject obseme and unintelligible, 


CLASSITICA 110N. 


For convonience of description it will probably be found oxpodient 
to classify the various objects of Buddhist art wndor tho five following, 
gioups, though of comse it is at times impossible to sopaiate thom 
entirely from one another, and sometimes two or mole of them must 
he taken togethor as parts of one monument, 

Ist. Stambhas, or Ldis—Those pillars are common to all tho stylos 
of Indian architecture, With the Buddhists they were employed Lo 
bear inscuiptions on thew shafts, with emblems o1 animals on their 
capitals, With tho Jams they were gonotally Deopdans, or lamp- 
beating pillais; with the Vaishnavas they as gonorally boro statpes 
of Gainda or ITemaman; with the Saiva they wae flug-statts; hut, 
whatover their destination, thoy wore alwayg¢ among tho most original, 
and frequently the most elegant, productions of Indian art, 

Qnd. Stupas, or Topes—These, again, may bo divided into two 
classes, according to theiy destmation: fist, the tue Stwpas or 
towe1s ercoted to commemorate some event or mark somo sacred 
spot dear to tho followers of tho religion of Buddha: sooondly, 
Dagobas, or thonuments containing 1elics of Buddha, or of somo 
Buddhist saint, If it wore possible, these two ought always to be 
kopt sepaate,-but no external signs havo yot been discovered hy 
which they can ho disting uishod. from one anothor, and till this is so, 
thoy must bo considered, architectmally at least, as one, 

B14, Rails.—Ticso havo iccontly been discovered io bo one of tho 
most important featuics of Buddhis? aohiteciwre, Cenorally thoy 
aie found surrounding Topes, byl they aie also roprosontad as 
enclosing sacred treos, tomplos, and pillars, und other objedts, Tt 
may be objected that treating thom separately ig like describing the 
poristyle of a Grook tomplo apart from the oolla, Tho Buddhist rail, 
howevor, in early ages at lonst, is nevor attached 10 the topo, and is 
used for so many ofhpy, aid such various parposos, that it will 
certainly tend to the cloprness of what follows if they are troatod 
separately, 

4th. Ohatiyas,? or Assembly Halle—Those in Buddhist art cor- 





1 Tiom two Songait words, Dhotu, 2 | are called Stupas in India aro {hero called 
relic, and Garbhe (ah, Gabbhen), the | Chaityas, Btymologically, this is no 
‘womb, receptagle, shnmo of a reho, (Lin- | doubt tho correct designation, as Chaitya, 
uom, ‘Mahawanso, p &) ‘Che word Pa-}liko Stupa, monna primnily heap or 
goda is probably a corinption of Dagoba | tumulus, but it also means o plage of 

* In Nopal, aconding to Hodgson, aud, | snerifico or religious woiahip--an altar 
believe, in Thibet, tho monuments which ! fiom Chita, » henp,, an astomb 149, 

za aa et 
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respond in every respect with tho chmches of the Christan roligion. 
Thoir plans, the postion of tho altar or 1olie casket, tho aisles, and 
other peouliaritios aio the same in both, and their uses avo identical, 
in so far as the ritual forms of tho ono 1oligion 1osemblo those of the 
aya . 
sth. Viharas, or Monasterica—Liko tho Ohnityas, theao row 

ry closely the correshonding institutions among Chuistians 
the caalior ages they accompanied, bub woro detache from, 1 
aityas ov churchos. In Inter times thoy woro finished w > 
chapols and alias in which the gsorvico could bo worformod indy 
pendently of tho Chailya halls, which may or may not be found in 
thoir proximity. 








or “shaltya halls,” and this lattor torm 
will consequently bo uscd wherever any 
ainbiguity is likely to arlaa from the use 
of tho simple tam Ohaitya — * 


multitude, &e (Monio: Williams’ ‘Sans- 
cul Dictionnry’ sub vod) Praporly spank 
ing; thereforg, these eaves ought perhaps fo 
he called “hnlla containing » chaityn,” 
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4 Latus, with te Tlephants poor ng water ovarhor. 
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CIIAPTER IT, 
STAMBIIAS OR LATS. 


Tr is not clear whethor wo ought to cluim a wooden origin for these, 
as we can for all the othor objects of Buddhist architecture, Cot tain 
it is, however, that the lits of Asoka, with shafts avoraging twolvo 
diameters in height, are much moio like woodon posis than any 
fons deiived fiom stone architecture, and in an age when woodon. 
pillars “were certainly employed to support tho r00fs of halls, it is 
much more likely that tho same matorial should bo employed for 
the puposes to which these stambhas wero applied, than tho moro 
intractable material of stone, 

Tho oldest authentic examples of these lits that we are acquainted 
with, ao those which King Asoka sot up in tho twenty-soventh year 
after his consecration—thd thirty-fiist of his reign—to bear in- 
scriptions conveying to his subjects tho loading doctrines of the new 
faith ho had adopted. The rock-out ediots of tho samo king are 

“dated in his twelfth year, and convey in a less condensed form tho 
samo information—Buddhism without Buddha —but inculcating 
iospoot to paonts and priests, kindness and charity to all mon, and, 
above all, tonderness towards animals,* 

Tho bost known of theso lite isghat sob up by Toroze Shah, in 
his Kotila at Dolhi, without, howvvor, his being in tho loast aware 
of tho original purpose fo1 which it was crocted, or the contents of the 
inscription, A fragment of a sccond was recently found lying on 





1 Those insoriptions have beon published. 
in various fms and at yarious times by 
the Asintic Booehes of Calontia and Lon- 
don (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vi. p, 566, cf seqg., ‘Jounal 
of the Ro; al AsiatioSooicty,’ vol xii, p, 153, 
ot seqq.) aniLin various otha publications, 
but always muxed wi with extrancous 
matters, It is, howover, very much to bo 
regrotled thata carcfully-cdited translation 
1s not issued in some sepmate fom casily 
accessiblu to the gencial public. An abso- 
Jutely outhontic and unaltered body of 
Buddhist doctiing, as it stood 260 years 


heforo the birth of Ohist, would be one of 
the most valuable confirputions poambto to 
tho religions Instory ol the modein wortd, 
and so much hag een already dono that 
tho task doca not seem diffivult, Among 
othet things, they oxpluin to us negative ly 
why syo have so little story in India m 
those days, Asoka is only buster abané 
dochines, Ife docs not even mention his 
father’s name; and makes no allusion to 
any historical oven, not oven Uloxe con 
neeted with tho life of the founda: of tho 
icligion, Among a people so enicless of 
goncalogy, lustay is inpossible, 
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near Tlindu Rao’s house, north of Delhi Tho oles 


oxist in Tirhoot, at Radhia, and Matliah, and uw fagmont of another 
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fait nt Altalabad, 


was recognised utilixed as a voller for the alation routs, 
by an utilitarian mombor of tho Bongul Civil Servico, 
Tho most comploto, however, ix thet which, in [887, 
aves fonngl lying on the ground in tho Sort ab Allah. 
abad, and then 16-vreoted with a podestal, from a design 
by Captain Smith, his pillar is more than mally 
intotesting, as in addition to ‘the Asuka inscriptions 
it contains ono by Samndra Gupta (Ap. 880 to 400), 
detailing tho glories of his voign, and tho great dowda 
of his ancostors.? Tt seomé again to have bron drewn 
down, and was re-orcotod, as a Porsian inseription tells 
us, by Jchangir (4,n, 1605), to commomorato his accen- 
sion. It is vepresonted without tho pedestal (Wood. 
cut No, 8), Tho shaft, it will be observed, is moro 
than 8 ft, wide at the baso, diminishing to 2 fl. 2 in, 
at tho summit, which in a Jongth of 38 £t4 looks moro 
like tho taporing of tho stem of a treo—a deodar ping, 
for instanco—than anything designed in stone, Like 
all the others of this class, this lit has lost ity mown 
ing omamont, which probally was a Duddhist aublou 
—a wheel or the tisul ornament’- -bnt the necking 
still vomains (Woodout No. 4), und is almost wv literal 





A Assyrian honeyaickle os nanicit from capital 
ot Dit, at Altalabad, 


copy of the honeysuckle ornamont wo aro so familiar 
with as usod by the Greoks with the [onio ordor, In 
this instanco, howovor, it is hardly probublo that ikwas 
introduced direet by tho Greeks, but is moro likely Lo 


1 «Jounal of tho Asiatio Soalcly of Bongal, yol. vi p. 704, 

* Tind,, plato 40, 5 Luld., p, 089, et xaqq, 

+ Theso dimongions mo igken fiom Capt. Burl's' diawings prs 
Netied in the ‘Journal of Ure Aginule Sqcioly of Bongal Vol, iit. 
plate 8: . - 

* §Pyoo and Boi pont Worship, plates 9, LG, Oa, et petautn, 
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have beon bo.rowed from-its native country Assyria, wheneo the 
Greoks also originally obtained it. Tho honoysuckle ornamont, again, 
occurs as the crowning mombor of a pillar at Santcissa, in tho Donh, 
half-way botweon Mutha and Canougo (Woodent No. 5), and this 
time surmounting o capital of so ossentially Persopolitan a type, 
that there can ho littl doubt that the design of tho whqle capital 
came from Contral Asia, ‘This pillar, which js of a much stouter and 
shoitor proportion than the edict lais, is surmounted by an elephant, 
but so mmntilated that even in the 7th cent y the Chinoso travellor 
Jlioven Theang mistook it for a lion, if 
this is indoed the offigy he was looking 
at as General Cmmingham supposes,' 
which, however, is by no means so 
clear as might at first sight appear. 





& Oapttal at Sanklssa (From _a Drawing R Capital of TAb in Tithoot, (Prom t 
by Gon, Cunningham) ing by the lato Capt Kittoo,) 


Anothor capital of a similar naturo io that last described crowns a 
lit at Bettiah in Tirhoot—this timo surmounted by « lion of bold and 
good design (Woodeut No, 8), In this instance, however, tho honey- 
suckle ornament is replaced by the more purely Buddhist ornamont of 
a flock of the sacred hansas or geeso, In both instances there are cable 
ornaments used as neokings, and the bead and reel so familiar to the 
student of classical art? The last nancd form is also, however, found 
at Persepolis. Theso features it may be remarked are only found on 
the lits of Asoka, and gre never secon afterwards in India, though 
common in Gandhara and in the Indus for long afterwards, which 
seems a toleralily clear indication that it was from Porsia, though 
probably on a suggestion fronr tho Greoks, that he obtainod those 





' + Arelueologteal Reports,’ vol, i. p, 274, plato 46, 
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hints which in India led to the conversion of woaden architeelure 
into stone, Aflor his death, theso classical features disappear, and 
wooden forms resume their sway, though the Porsien fon of eapilal 
long retained its position in Tndian art, 

It is moro that probable that each of those Asoke lits stood in 
front of, or in connexion with some stupa, or building of some sort; 
put all these have disappeared, and the lils thomselves have—some of 
thom at least—beon moved more Uhan ones, #0 thet this cannot now 
bo proved. So far, however, ay can now de ascorlained, one or tavo 
stambhas stood in front of, or beside och gatoway of ovory great 
dope, and ono or two in front of cach choitya hall, At least wo 
know that six or sevon can now he traced at Sanohi, and newly an 
equal numbor at Amravati,! and in the ropresentation of topos at tho 
latter place, these lats are froquently represented both outside and 
inside the 1nils, 

At Karli, ono still stands in front of tho great cave surmounted by 
four lions, which, judging fiom analogy, oneo boro a chalea or wheel, 
probably in motal, A corresponding pillar probably onco stood on 
the opposito side of the entrance bearing somo similar omblom, 
‘Tyo auch aro 1epresonted in these positions in fréni of the great cave 
at Kenheri, which is an oxach Ini debased copy of the great Karli 
cave," 

The two late at Erm and tho iron pillar at Delhi, though similar 
in many respects to those just described, soem certainly to belong to 
the eva of tho Guptas at the ond of tho fourth or tho boginning of 
the fifth contury of ow ora, and to be dedicated to tho Vaishnava 
faith, and in consequence Lelong to a subsequent chaptor, Mhot at 
Pathari is not insoribed or is at least unedited, and though it looks 
old, may also ho of the Gupla tines 

This ig a mongro aveount, if, must he confesiod, of Buddhist lls, 
which probably at ono timo could Le countod ly lundvods in the jm- 
portent Buddhist localities in Bongal ; bub itis fonred wo shall hardly 
beable to add many moro to our list Choy avo so casily ovorthnown 
and so rentily utilised in populous localities, (int all trace of most of 
thom. has probably beon ixvecovaiably lost, though ono or two moro 


oxamplos may probally bo found in vemote, out-of-the-way places, 
» ea rte 

1 {hoe and Sapent Worship,’ plates 1; Ou the Jeft he remarked a figwo of 
and 5, and plates 80 and 90. Buddha, which he mistools for Mahadeva, 

2 Thid,, plate 42. and in another pat e row of bulls, and 

4 Inu the dogaiption sceompanying | ho adds: “Tho Chasia of Vielmousz the 
Daniel's view of this cave he says: “On| Mahadeva, and tho hulle, stant uo} te 
the pillss to the right, nuove the enpital, | favour dio opinion of Sts being, & tomnple: 
is a gioup of lions, from tho conto of} of the Bhogtls,’ Io sis not iwhrd holy, 
which « few yonrs since arose the chnora, | inextiicubty toon ellofa a 1 Tixvtl 
a1 wat djsle of Vichnou, though not tho} up nt the dimo whon tt ave Nvdg’ ok _ 
Jenet appoarniies of 16 nb present roumins,” | cnvetctl, ahbut 4.0.40). Ae Oy Dy . 
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Theio is no instance, so far as T am aware, of a built monumental 
pillar now slanding in India. This is sufficiently accounted for by 
the ease with which they could bo thrown down and their matorinls 
aomoved, whon they had lost tho sanctity which alone piotected thom. 
Thoro nro, however, two such pillais among the topes of Cabul, and ovi- 
dontly coeval with thom, now called the Surkh Minar (Woodeul 
No, 7), and the Minar Chakri. Theso are ascribed by tho traditions 
of thé place: to Alexander tho Great, though they are evidently 
Buddhist monuments, moant to mark somo sacred spot, or to com- 
momoiate some event, the momory of which has passed away. Thoro 
can be little doubt that their upper members are meant to be copies 
of the tall capitals of tho Porsepolitan pillars, which were probably 
common also in Assyria, and thoughout this part of Asia, but their 
shape and outline exhibit great degenciacy from the purer forms 
with which that architecture commencod in India, and which woe 
there rotained in thoir purity to a much later period than in this 
remote plovines. No rcliable data scem to exist for ascortaining what 
tho age of theso monuments may be, Lt probably was the third or 
fourth contury of our ora, or it may bo even earlier. 





Suikh Alinar, Cabul 
(iom a Drawing by Ab Masgun, in Wilson's * Avidna Antiqua!) 
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Bhilsa Lopes— ‘Lopes at Sanath and in Rekar—Amnavati Yopo— Guida 
opes — Jelalabad Top.s — Manikyale “lope, 





Tern aro fow subjects of like natwo that would better reward tho 
labour of some compelont xtudont than an investigation into tho 
origin of Relio Worship and. ila aubacquont diffusion over the gioglox 
part of the old world. So far as is at prosont known, it did not 
exist in Egypt, nor in Grooco or Romo in classical times, nor in 
Babylon or Assyzia, In some of theso countries tho gioatest possible 
respect was shown to tho romains of departed gicatness, and the 
bones and ashes of po.sons who were respooted in life wore preserved. 
with caro and affection; Int thevo was no individual go” respectod 
thot a hair of his head, a tooth, or a toe-nail, oven a garment or a 
utensil he had used, was considered as a most precious treasure alter 
his death. In none of theso countricy (locs ib appear to have occurred 
to any ono that a bone or tho hogging-pot of a doconsod saint was a 
thing worth fighting for; or that honour dono to such things was 
a meritorious act, and that prayers addrossed to thom wore likely 
to be granted. Yot so ingraénod do those sontiments apprar to ho 
among tho followers of Buddha, that it is diMenls to believe that the 
fist ocoasion on which this sontiment arogo, was at tho distribution 
of his romnins on his alinining Nirvana ot Kusinngora, 3.0. 648, On 
that occasion, cight citios or kingdoms aro said to have contented for 
the honour of possessing his morial remains, and the difeulty was mot 
by assigning a portion to cach of tho contonding partics, who are said 
to havo crested stupas to contain them in cach of thoir 1ospective 
locdlities,s None of theso can now be identifiod with certainty— 
everything in future ages being ascibed to Asoka, who, according 10 


, oer 





1 ‘Lurnour i ‘Jomnal of the Asiatic ;paiition of tho remains of Monaniler, 
Society of Bongal,' vol. vil. p. 101B. among olght oltiog who mo snid,tovhayd 

Tho fume of this distibulton dcoms to | dosired to poueass his remadity Bi ap 
havo2eachad Eujopoat Jenstasonrly asthe {ho dos not kink thot tt whs Hor ‘Pa 
lat contneyof thé Chistian Nia, inasmuch | posos of worship, Hie slgtifeanet df the 
as Plutoach ( Moralia,’ p, 1002, Dibner | faok doce nob fog @ biive-bedy, appre~ 
edition, Paris, 1811) deserfbes 0 simile { cintod. ees 
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popular lraiition, is suid lo have orected tho fabulous numbor of 84,000 
relic shrines, or Lowers to mark sacred spots.! Some of theso may be 
those wo now seo, or aro oncased within thoir domes; but if so, thoy, 
like everything else architectural in India, aro the carliest things we 
find thoro, It is true, the grent pagodla—the Showé Digon—at Rangoon 
is said to contain relies of all the four Buddhas of the present Kalpa, 
tho staffof Kakasinda; the wator-dippor of Konagamma; tho bathing 
garment of Kasyapa, and eight lairs from tho head of Gautama 
Buddha ;* bul supposing this to bo true, we only now see the last and 
most modern, which covers over tho older orections. "This is at loast 
the -case with the great Dagoba at Bintenne, near Kandy, in Coylou, 
in which the thorax-bone of the great ascotio lies enshrined, ‘The 
‘Mahawanso,’ or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the modo 
in which this last building was raised, hy successive additions, in a 
manner so illustrative of the principle on which these relic slirines 
arrived at completion, that it is woll worth quoting ;—“ Tho chief of 
tho Devos, Sunano, supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings Lor 
an offering, Tho Vanqnishor, passing his hand ovor his head, 
bestowed on him a handful of his pure Line locks from the growing 
hair of tho head. Receiving and depositing it in a superb golden 
casket, on the spot where the divine teacher had stood, he onshrined 
the lock in an emerald dagoba, and bowed down in worship. 

“Tho thero Sarabhu, at the demise of the supreme Buddha, ro- 
ceiving at his funoral pito the Thorax-hone, brought and deposited it 
in that identical dagoba. ‘This inspired porsonage caused a dagoba 
to be erected 12 cubits high to onshrino it, and thercon departed. 
‘Lho younger brother of King Deyonampiatisso (3.0, 259), having 
discovered this marvellous dagoba, constructed another oncasing it, 
80 cubits in height, King Duiteyaiyini (u.c. 101), while 1osiding 
thero, during his subjugation of the Malabars, constructed » dagoha, 
cnoasing that ono, 80 cubils in height.” Thus wes tho “ Mahiyan-* 
gana dagoba completed.”® It is possiblo that at cach successive 
addition somo now deposit was mado; at least most of tho topes 
examined in Afghanistan and the Punjab, which show signs of theso 
succossive incronients, seem also to have had sucgassive deposits, one 
above tho other, 

Of all, tho velics of Bnddhu, the must celebrated is the left canino 
tooth, At the original distribution it is said to havo fallon to tho 
lot of Orissa, and to have beon enshrined in a town called from that 
circumstance “Dantapura.” This, most probably, was tho modern 
town’ of Puri, and the celebrated tomplo of Juggernath, which now 





1 ‘Mahawanso,' p. 26, ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ { xiv. p. 270, 

vol. ii. p. 417. 3 Abstracted from ‘Tuinour’s ‘Mnhe- 
? Account of tho great Doll al Ran- | wanso,’ p. 4. 

youn; Tengh, ‘ Asiatic Resenrelics,’ vol. 
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flourishes thero, not only in all probability oceupics the samo spot, 
but the worship now celebrated there is the samo, mututo nomine, 
as that which was once performed in honour of this iooth, Be this 
as it may, it seems to havo remainet there in peace for more than 
cight centuries, hon the king of the countr: y, Idug attracted hy 
some miraglos performed hy it, aud tho domeanour of tho pricats, 
became converted from the DBrahmanical faith, 40 which ho had 
belonged, to tho religion, of Buddha. Tho dispossossod Brahmans 
thereon complain lo “his suzorain lord, resident al Palibothra, in 
the narrative called only by his tithe Pandu, Dut almost cortainly 
the Gattamiputia of the Andrabhityy dynasty, Uo ordered the tooth 
to be brought to the capital, whon, from the wonders it oxhibited, he 
qwas conyertoi algo; bnt this, and tho oxoilomont if caused, Jed to 
its being ultimatoly convoyed surreptitiously to Coylon, whero it 
arrived about the yoar 311 ;? and in spite of various vicissitulos still 
yomains in British custody, the Palladium of the kingdom, as it has 
done during the last fifteen centurics and ‘a half? 

About the same time (4.0, 324%) anothoy tooth of Buddha was 
cushrined in a topo on tho island of Salsetto, in Bombay harbuw, 
apparently in the timo of the samo Guntamipntra, bul what its 
subsequont frie was is not known! When tho tope was opened for 
Dr. Bird, it was not there, but only a coppor plato, which recorded 
ils enshrinemont, by a noblo layman called Pushyavarman.! 

Almost as celebrated as those was tho bogging-pot of Salya 
Muni, which was long kept in a dagoba or vilara crested by 
Kanishka at Peshawnr, ani worshipped with the preatost rovoronee." 
After paying o visit fo Bonavos! it was convoyed to Kandahar, and 
is still said to bo preserved there by tho Mussulmans, and Jookod upon 


even by thom as a most procians folic,* 
“3 


‘'Lhore may be an error in this daly 
1o the oxtent of its boing from fftegn to 
twenty yenrs-too envly. 

3 ‘Tho principal partionlars of hla glory 
ao contained in a Olngalese work enlled 
ihe ‘ Daladayvamsn,’ recently translated by 
Sir Mutu Comara Swany, I have cal. 
lected tho futher ovidence on this subject 
in a paper I read fo tho Asiatic Socicly, 
aud published in their ‘Journal’ (N.8.), 
vol, ili, p,182, of eegq., nud again in ‘Treo 
and Serpent Woiship,’ p. 174, et seqg. 

* Tho date being given ag 245, Hamvat 
has generally boon assumed to be dated 
from the ain of Vieaniuditya. I am not 
aware; however, of any insoription of so 
oatly an age being dated from that ma, 
nor of any Buddhist insoviption in which 
it ia used eithoy Ubon or thereatier. 


4 Phe samo Inte had ovorlalcen anol ey 
tout relia al Nagrak in northorn Tdi, 
Fo Ilinn, 0.0, 400, desoribes it as perfeet In 
hia 13th chapler, ‘ouen Theang,' yol. 
Ti, p. 97, desoribes tho stupn as ruined, 
and the tooth having disappeared, 

5 Por a translation, &e, aco Journal 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asintic 
Socioty,” vol. v, p. 83. fen also Bird, 
§ Uistoricnl Rescavehes,’ Ruinbay, 1847, 

¢ (Pog Koud Ki, oh. xi, p. 77. 

1 'THiouon 'Thsang,’ vol. 1. p. 88 

* (¥od Koud Ki? p. 853, A dotadlod 


nocount of ils transference from {hg tide, 


Gendhare—Peshawar—to tho flow Gam 
dhara in Kandahar will, bo fold uit p R 
paper by Str Henry Tsingpn, 'Jourtugl 
of tho Royal Asinila | Bodioly? vol. xi, 
p. 17, OR 
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All this will become plainer as wo proceed, for wo shall find 
overy Buddhist locality sanctified by tho presonco of relics, and that 
those were worshipped apparontly from tho hour of the death of the 
founder of the religion to the present day. Were this tho place to do 
il, it would bo interesting to try and traco the path by which, and 
the timo whon, this bolief in the efficacy of relics sprond towards the 
wost, and how and whon it was first adopted by tho carly Christian 
Church, and bocame with them as important an clemont of worship 
as with the Buddhists, ‘That would require a voluine to itself; 
meanwhile, whal is moro important for our presont purpose is the 
knowledge that this rolic-worship gave riso to the building of theso 
groal dagobas, which aro tho most important feature of Buddhist 
architectural art, 


No one can, I fancy, hesitate in believing that the Buddhist 
dagobe is the direct descondant of tho scpulchral tumulus of tho 
Turenian reces, whethor found in Etruvia, Lydia, or among the Scyths 
of the northern steppos. ‘I'he Indians, howover, never aeem to have 
buried, but always to have burnt, thoir dead, and consequently 
never, 80 far as we know, had any tumuli among thom. It may be 
in consequence of this that the dagobas, evon im the earliest times, 
took a rounded or domioal form, whilo all tho tumuli, from being of 
oarth, necessarily assumed the form of cones. Not only out of doors, 
but in tho earliest caves, tho forms of dagobas are always rounded ; aud 
no oxamplo of 9 straight-lined cono covoring a dagoba has yet beon 
discovered. This poouliarity, boing so universal, would scom to in(li- 
cate that thoy had. been long in uso before the earlicst known example, 
and that some other material than carth had been employodt in 
their congtruction; but wo have as fet no hint when the rounded 
form was first omployod, nor why tho conical form of the tumulus 
was abandoned whon it was refined into a relic shrine, We know, 
indeed, from tho caves, and from the carliest bas-reliofs, that all the 
roofs of the Indians were curvilinoar ; and if one can fancy a circular 
chamber with a domical yoof—not in stone, of course—as the original 
receptacle of the relic, we may imngine that the form was dorived 
from this+ 7 


Buiisa Tores, 


The most extensive, and taking it altogother, perhaps the most 
interesting, group of topes in India ig that known as tho Bhilsa 





1 Among the bas 1oliofs of the Bharhut | out its plan, nor to feel swe whether 
topo is one representing just guch a | the object on the altar is a xrolic, or 
domical roof as this (Woodcut No, 90), | whetlior it may uot bu somo other kind 
Tt is not, however, quite oagy lo make / of offering. 
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Topes, from a town of that namo in tho kingdom of Bhopal, near 
which thoy avo situated. Thore, within a district not oxceeding lon 
niles east and west and six north and south, are five or six groups of 
topes, containing altogether between twouty-five and thirty indi- 
vidual oxamples. * ‘I'ho principal of these, known as tho great Lope 
at Sanchi, has beon frequontly described, the smaller oucs are known 
from General Cunningham’s desoriptions only ;} but altogethor thoy 
havo excited so much atlontion that thoy aro perhaps better known 
than any group in India, Wo are not howover, perhaps, justified 
in assuming, from tho greater extenl of this group, us now oxisling, 
that if possessed the same pro-eminence in Buddhist times, If wo 
could now see tho topes that onco adorned any of the groat Buddhist 
sites in the Doab or the Behais, the Bhilsa group might sink into 
insignificanco. It may only be, that situatod in a remoto and thinly. 
peopled part of India, they have not been exposed to the destructive 
energy of opposing sects of tho Ilindu roligion, and the bigoted 
Moslem has not wanted their matorials for tho erection of his 
mosques, ‘They consequently romain to us, while it may be that 
nobler and more extensive groups of monumonts have Leon swopt 
fiom tho faco of the carth. 

Notwithstanding all thet has been written about them, wo know 
vory little thet is cortain regarding their object and their history, 
Our usnal guides, tho Chineso Pilgrims, fail us hore, Fa Tian 
never was within somo hundiods of milos of tho placo; and if Iiouen 
Theang over was thoro, it was aflor leaving Bullabhi, whon his 
journal becomes so wild and enrt that it ig always dificult, some-* 
times impossible, 1o follow him. Ifo has, ab all ovents, loft no 
description by which wo can now identify tho place, and nothing to 
tell us for what pmpose the great topo or any of tho smallor onos 
wero crooted, ‘Tho ‘Mahawanso,’ it is tno, helps us a little in our 
Gifficultios. It is thore narrated that Asoka, whon on hig way to 
Ujjéni (Ujjain), of which pleco ho had hoon nominated governor, 
tarricd somo timo at Chétyagiri, or, as it is clsewhore called, Wessa- 
nagara, tho modorn Bosnagar, closo to Sanchi. Ho thoro maairiod 
Devi, the danghtor of tho chief, and by hor had twin sous, Ujjonio 
and Mahindo, and afterwards a daughter, Sanghamilte. Tho two last 
named ontered the priesthood, and playad a most important part in 
tho introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. Before setting out on this 
mission, Mahindo visited his royal mother at Chétyagiri, and waar 





‘ 

1‘ Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monu- | 'Lopo; and mumotous papers havo ap- 
montis in Contral India’ Smith, Eldor, | pomed on the same aubjedt in fhe 
and Co, 1854. Ono half of my work on!‘ Jonmal of the Asistis Boolety’ onl 
«Treo avd Serpent Worship, and forty~ | olsowhore, A orst of tho etliloyn palo 
five of ils plates; ‘beafdos woactonts, avo | way is In tho South Kensington Mtusenm 
devoted to tho ilustiatton 6f the great FP ss 
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lodged in “a anporb vihara,” which had beon eractol by herself! 
{1 a2] this thore is no mention of the goat tope, which may have 
existed hofere that time; but till somo lmilding is found m India 
which van he proved to have exisicd boloio that ago, it will bo safe 
io assume that this is one of the 84,000 topes seid to have boon 
orceted hy him, Tad Sunchi been ono of tho cight oities which 
obteined rolies of Buddha at the funeral pyvo, the caso might have 
heon diflaont, bat it has been dug into, and found to bo a stupa, 
and nob adagoba. It consequently was erected to mark some saciod 
spot o1 to commomorato somo event, and wo have no reason to believe 
that this was dono anywhere bofore Agsoke’s Limo. 

Qn tho othor hand two smaller topes on tho samo platform con- 
tainor aches of an undoubted histoical charactor, ‘That called No, 2 
Topo contained thogo of ton Buddhist teachers who took part in tho 
third gioat convocation hold under Asoka, and same of whom were sont 
on migsions to foreign countiies, to disseminate the doctrines thon 
sottilod, and No, 3 Tope contained two rolie caskots, 1opresonted m 
the accompanyme woodcuts (Nos, 8 and 9). One of those contained 





8, Reti¢ Casket of Moggatana 0 Nelle Casket of Suiputra 


relics of Maha Moggalana, the other,of Sariputra, frionds and com- 
panions of Buddha himself, and usually ealled lis vight and loft 
hand disciples. 2 It does not of cotivso follow from this that this 
dagoba is as old as tho timo of Buddha; on the contrary, somo 
centuries mist clapse before a bone or rag belonging to any mortal 
becomes 80 procious that e dome is e1ccted to enshrine it, The gicat 
probability seems to be that thaso 16lies were deposited there by 
Asoka himeolf, in closa proximity to the sacred spot, whish the giont 
tope was erocted to commomorate. ‘The topo containing rolics of his 
eontomporaries inuat of comse be much more modern, probebly con- 
temporary with the gateways, which me subsequont to the Ohristian 
Eva? 








1 ‘Mnahawanso, p 76. See also‘Piec} * The Ohandiagupta msersption on tho 
and Serpent Woshp;’ p 99, ef segg, {1ail nem tho casiein gateway (Jounal 
where al) this is move fully set out then j of the Asiatic Sncioly of Bongal,’ vol. 11 
is necessary hore p 451)is ovidonily a subsequent addition, 

® Cunningham, ‘ Blulsa Topes, p 299, } and belongs to the year ap 100. 
rt soggy 
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The general appearanco of the Sanchi Topo will ho undeisivod 
from tho view of it on Woodont No. 10, and its shapo and anango- 
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meht from the plan and section, Nos. 11 and 12. From ‘these it 
will be observed that the principal building ogppists of & domo 
* { 
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somewhat less than a homiaphoro, 106 fi, in diametor, and 42 Ct. in 
height 
On the top of the tope is a flat spaco about 34 ft. in diamoter, 
formerly surronnded by a slene railing, some parts of which are still 
lying there; and in the coutro of this onov stood ¢ foatnre known to 
Indian archwologists as a Loo, The woodeut (No, 18), from a vook- 
: ont oxample at Ajunta, repro- 
senis the usual form at this 
ago, ‘Tho lower part is adorned 
with tho usual Buddhist 2afl 
(to bo desorbed horeafter), the 
uppor by tho convontional win- 
dow, two features which are 
universal. It is crowned by a 
13, ‘Tee cut in the rock on a Daguba at Ajanta. lid of threo slabs, and no doubt 
ae cither was or simulated a relic 
casket, No topo, and no yoeprosontation of a topo—and wo have 
hundreds—are without this feature, and gonorally it is or was suy- 
mounted by one or moro discs roprosonting tho umbrellas of stato; 
in modorn limes by ag many as nine of thesé. Tho only ancient 
woodon one now Inown jo exist is that in tho cave at Karli (Wood- 
cut No. 56), but the representations of then in atone and painting 
aro literally thousands in number. . 

The dome vests on a sloping base, 14 ft, in height by 120 ft, in 
diamoter, having an offset on its summit about 6 ft. wide. This, to 
judgo from the representations of topes on tho sculptures, must have. 
been surrounded by a balusirado, and wag asconded ly a broad donhlo 
vamp on ono side, Jt was probably used for processions rounil tho 
monunont, which scom to have gon among the most common 

* Bnddhist ceremonials, ‘The centro of this great mound is qnito solid, 
being composed of bricks laid in mud; but tho oxlerior is facod. with 
dresgod stones. Over thoso was Inid a conting of comont nerly 4 
Unches ii thicknoss, which was, no doubt, originally adorned oithor 
with painting or ornamentg in reliof. 

Beside the group at Sanchi, which comprises six ov soven topes, 

* there are yb Sonaii, six milos distant, another group of eight topes. 
Two of these ave important structures, cnelosed in square courtyards, 
and one of these yielded numerous relies to the explores. 

At Satdhara, three miles further on, is a great topo 101 fl, in 
diametor, but which, ‘like that at Sanchi, scoms to have been a alupa, 
and yiclded no relies. No. 2, howevér, though only 2£ ft. in diamotor, 
was found to contain relics of Sariputra and Moggalana, like No. 3 at 








1 ‘Thess views, plans, &e, are taken | ham, ‘Jounal of the Asintic Society of 
from & Memoir by Capt J. D. Cunning- | Bengal, Auguat, 1817, 
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Sanchi. Besides these there are sovoral othors, all small, and vory 
much ruined, 

Tho most numerous gronp, howevor, ix situatod at Bhajpuz, seven 
miles from Sanchi, where thirty-soven distinc topes aro groupod 
togother on various platforms, ‘Che largest is 66 ft, in diameter, bul 
No. 2 is deseibed as one of the most porfect in the neighbourhood, 
and, like several others in this group, contained important relics, 

At Andher, about five milos west of Bhojpwy, is a fine group of 
threo small, but very intorosting topos. With thoso above onnmo- 
vated, this makes up about 'siaty distinot and separate topos, in this 
small district, which cortainly was not one of the most important 
in India in a yeligions point of viow, and consequently was probibly 
surpassed by many, not only in the nmmbor but in tho splendom 
of its religious edifiees.? 

Without more data than we at prosont possess, it is of courao 
impossiblo to speak with corlainty with rogard to the ago of this 
group of topos, but so far as can To at prosont ascortatnod, there scons 
no reason for assuming that any of thom avo carlior than tho ago 
of Asoka, pc, 250, nor is it probable that any of thom ean he of later 
dato than the ora of Salivahana, Av, 70, or sny aflor the first contury 
of our ora. Thoir rails may be lator, lal tho topes Uhomselves soon 

“all to be ineludod within theso three conturies and a-hall, 
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. Not only is thoro no othor group of topes in Tadia Propor that 
can bo compared, cithor in extont or in preservation, to Uhoso of 
Bhilsa, but our knowledyo of tho subject is now so complote that it 
is probably safo to aswort that only*to, or eb most threo, topos oxish 
hetwoen tho Sutlej and tho sox, sulliciontly perfect to onablo thoiy 
form and architectural features to bo distinguished. hors are, of 
course, uWMerous mounds noar all tho Buddhist vities which mark 
tho sito, and many of which probably hide tho vomeins af some of tho 
hundreds of stupas or dagobas montioned by the Chineso ligrine, 
besides many thot thoy fiiled to distinguish. AU, however, with the 
fewest possible oxceptions, have porishod ; nor is it difflendl to sco 
why this should bo so, All, or nearly all, wore componed of briok or 
small stonos, laid cither without mortar, or with comont fhab was 
little bottor than mud. They conacquontly whon dexeeralod and 
deserted, formed such econvoniont quarries for the villagors, that 


* As all tho pmticulms regarding all | ‘Topes,’ published by Smith and Telex, 
these topos, excopt the great ono wd jin one volume 8yo., in 1851, it hag nab 
No. 3 of Sanchi, mo teken from Gen, | boon thought nceosary lo repeat the 
Cunningham’s work entitle! | Bhilsn | refmence at overy statemoul. 
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newly all heva beon utilised for building huts and houses of tho 
Hindus, or the mosques of the iconoclastic Musaulmann, Their rails, 
being, composed of largor stones and not Ko easily removed, have in 
somo insinnces yolMtined, and seo will no dowht hoe recovered when 
ouked for; and as these, in the earlier ages at least, were tho 
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iconostasis of the shrine, their recovery will largely componsalo for 
the loss of the topes which they surrounded, 

The bext known, as woll as the best preserved of the Bengal topes, 
is thal at Sarnath, near Bonares (Woodeut No, 14). Ib was emefully 
explored hy General Cunningham in 1835 36, and found to bo a 
stupa: viz, containing no relies, Int orected io mark soma spot 
sanctified hy the presence of Bnidha, or by some act of his during 
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his Jong residence thero. It is sitnaled in tho Deor Park, where he 
took up his residence with his five disciples when ho first removed 
fiom Gaya on attaining Buddhahood, and eommencing Ihis nission 
as a teacher. What act it commemorates wo shall probably never 
know, as there aro soveral mounds in tho noighhonrhoeod, and the 
descriptions of tho Chineso Pilgrims mo nol sufficiently proniso to 
enablo us now to dise:iminato betaveon thom, 

The building, consists of a stone basomont, (3 ft. in diamotor, and 
solidly built, the stonos boing clamped together with fon to tho 
height of 43 ft. Above that iC is in brick work, rising do a height of 
110 ff, above the sunounding iins, aud 128 ft. above the plain! 
Externally tho lower part is relieved hy cight projocting faces, each 
21 ft 6 in, wide, and 15 fé& apart, Tn each is a small niche, intondod 
apparently lo contain a seated figmo of Buddha, and below thom, 
encircling the monument, is a band of sculptuved ornament of the 
most oxquisito beauty, ‘Tho contral parl consists— as will bo svon by 
the ent on the next page—of geomctie puttoins of groat intricacy, 
bub combined with singnla skill, and above and holow, foliagn 
equally well designe, and so inach resaubling that carved hy Hindu 
artists on tho carlicst Mahomedan mosques et Aymit aud Delhi, as 
to make us fcol sure thoy cannot bo very distant in dato, 

‘Tho carvings rotmd fho niches and ou tho projections have beon 
Jeft so unfinishod—in some instances only outlined —that it is impose 
siblo to guoss what nltimate form it may have beon intonded to give 
thom, The upper part of tho tower secs nover to have been finished 
at all, but from our knowledgo of the Alhanistan Lopes wo may snr- 
miso that it was intonded to ouciiolo it with a range of pilasters, 
and then somo hold mouldings, Jiyforo covering it with a hemi- 
sphorical dome. 

In his excavations, Genoral*Cumingham found, buried in the 
solid masomy, et the depth of 104 fl. from the summit, a large stono 
on which was ongraved tho usual Buddhist fornia, “Yo dharma 
hotu,” &e., in chanactms belonging to tho 7th conimy, from which 
ho infors that the monument belongs to tho 6th century. To me 
it appears so extremely improbable that mon should earefaly on- 
grave such a formula on a stone, and thon bury it lon ar twelve 

“feet in a mass of masonry which (hey must have hopod would ondio 
for ever, thal T cannol accept the conclusion, 14 seoms to mo much 
more prabable that it may have belonged ta some building which 
this ono was designed to suporsode, or_io have heen tho pedestal 
of some statue which had been disusod, but which fram its apa had 
becomo venerable, and was consequently ufilisod to sanotify this 





1 These dimonsions and deiuils av taken fom Gon. Cunningham's  ATolimologieal 
Repoits, vol i p 107, ct evqq, e 
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now oreotion, J am consequontly much moro inclined to adopt the 
tradition prexorved by Cuptain Wilford,! to the offoct that tho Sarnath 
monument was erocted hy the sons of Mohi Vala, and dostroyod 
Cintorrpted ?) -by the Muhomedans, in 1017, bofoye ita eonplotion? 
Tho form of the monument, tho charactor of its senptnred ora- 





16. * © Panel on the Tope at Sarnath, nin Photograph.) 
monts, the unfinished condition: in which it is left, and indeed the 
wholo circumstances of ‘the case, render this date s0 much the most. 

*-- probable that T fecl inclined to adopt it almost without hesitation. 

Tho: othor Bengal. topo existing nearly entire is known as. Jara- 
sindha ‘Ka Baithak. .Goneral Cunningham states its dimensions. to 
: ay ae # Asiatio Resciurchos, vol. ix. p, 203, ; : “s : 
2. See algo paper hy Vesy Wesimacott, * Ciloutte Review,” 1871;.val. lix. py 8, 
' * 
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bo 28 ft, in diameter by 21 ft. in height, resting on.a husomont. 1+ ft, 
high, so that its total hoight, when complete, may lave Leen shout 
55 ft: As it was not mentioned by Ta Tian, 4.0. 400, -and is by 
Eliouen 'Thsang, a.p. 640, its age is probably, as Genoral Cunningham 
states, intermediato betweon theso dates, or about Ap. 5002 It ia a 
bold, fine towor, evidently carlioy than that at Sarnath, and. showing 
nothing of tho tendoney towards Hindu forms there displayed, Tt 
has, tuo, tho romains of a pracession-paih, or extended basement, 
which is wholly wanting «t Sarnath, but which is always found in 
the eatlior monuments. Tt was crectul, as ITionen ‘Chsang tolls us, 
ju honour of a Hansa —pooso—-who dovoted itself to reliove theavants 
of a starving community of Bhikshus.* 

‘Tho third stupa, if it may bo so called, is tho cclobrated temple 
wt Buddh Gaye, which stands iminuttiatoly i in front of the celebrated 
Bodhi-troo (Ficus reliytoya) 4 undor whoso shade Buddha attiinod 
complete enlightonmont in the thirty-fifth year of his. ago, 3.0, 688, 
Its history is told in such detail hy Tiouen ‘Mhsang ® that thore seems 
littlo doubt as to thé muin facts of tho caso, ‘According. to this 
authority, Asoka luilt a smell vihara horo, but long eftorwards this 
was voplaced by a tomplo 160 {6 high and 60. ft. (20 paces) wide, 
which are tho oxact dimensions of tho presont-nilding, according to 
Cunningham,® and wo aro further told that it was orected hy a 
Braman, who was warned by Maheswara (Siva), in a vision, to 
excoute this work, In this toimple thero was a colle corresponding 
with tho dimensions of that found thore, in which tho Brahnan 
placed. a'stutue of Buddha, seated oross-loggod, with one hand pohiting: 
to. tho cart. Who this Brahman was we learn from. an inscription 
translated by My, Wilkins in vol. i, of tho ‘Asiatic Rescarulies® (p. 
284), for it can hardly he doubted “Hut He Braman .of tho Chiness 
Pilgrim is identioal with the Amara Dova of the insoription, who wis 
ono of the ornaments: of tho: court of Vieramaditya of Malwa, a. 
495-580, ‘From a Burmeso inscription on the spot, first translated hy, 
Colonel Burnoy, we further Iearn that the pleco, having -fillon inte 
decay, was restored by the Burmoso in the year 1800-1809.7 

From .the data. theso accounts afford ws wo gathor,’ with very. 
tolerable certainty; thet the building wo tow sde before: ue (Woodeut 





' Ayeheologieal Reports, vole i. p. 17.) has been so aking forgotten, Montgowury.-- 
® Thid,, p19 2) Miurtin’s ‘aston Indie,! vol. tp. 76. 
3 ‘Tiouen ‘hsangy vol. iiie p. 60. § ¢ Wiovon Thsany,’ vol ti pp, 4 08. 
‘Buchanan Hamilton: was told by the | 2 Arelueologieal Ruports,! vol, 1 pb: 
pviests onthe spot, in 1811, that ib was | 7 ‘Journal-of tho: Astulio” Soolaty “of 
. planted thera. 2225 years ago, of RG $14, | Bengal, 1834, vol, £¥. p, 214.’ Boo leo 
aid thet the temple was. built.128 yours Cunningham, ‘Arheologtcal Reports 
aftorwards, or i289. “Not ibad guess for } yok. i. yn Ay al, C2 ra 
Asoka’s igo ina lodalily where Buldhism 
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No, 16) is substantially that orected by Amara the Brahman, in tho 
beginning of the 6th century, but the niches [Hionen Thsang suv, 
containing goldon sfatues of Buddha, eamot be Uoso now oxisting, 
and tho sculptures ho montions find no place in the presont design ; 
and tho amalakes of gill copper that erownod tho’ whole, as lo sew 
u, have disappeared, Tho changes in dotail, ax well ax the intre- 
duction of radiating archos in the interior, | fey must belong to 
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16 Jaunpte am Budth Gaya baal To-tree, (Prom a Photograph by Mr Puppe, Cy) 


tho Burmese restoration in the beginning of the th contury, 
Though these, consequently, may have altered its appearance in 
detail, it is probable that we still have hefore us a straight-linod 
pyramidal ning storeyed temple of the 6th contury, retaining all ils 
essential forms— anomalous and unlike anything elso wo find in 
India, cithor before or afterwards, but probably the parent of many 
nine-storoyed towers found beyond the Tlimelayas, both in China and 
elsewhore. 

Eventually wo may discover other examples which may vondor 
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this noblo towor less exceptional thin it now appears to bo; int 
perhaps its anomelons feattes may he due te tho fact thal it wax 
aected by Brahmans for Buddhist prvposes in an ago of oxtromest 
toleration,’ when it was doubtful whether the balance would incline 
towads Buddhist or Brehmaucal supremacy. In less Uan a eentiry 
and a half aftor its erection the storm brrst (1.p. 618) which vventu- 
ally sealed the fate af Buddhism in Conlval hidia, with only a fiCul 
flickering of tho Jamp afterwards dining tnlls in tho tompest. 

At Kosoriah, in Tivhoot, about 20 wiles north of Rakra, whore ono 
of tho pillais of Asoka mentioned above ix fonnd, ao the ruins of 
what appears to havo beon a very largo fope, [ft is, however, entirely 
iuined externally, and has never boon explored, so dat wo eumol 
toll what was its original shape or prrpose.” All along this dino of 
country numerous Buddhist remains are found, all move or Loss rained, 
and they have not yot been oxamined with tho onre nocessrry to 
ascortain their forms. ‘This is the more to bo regretted as this was 
the native country of the fonnder of the roligion, ad the placo whore 
his doctrines appoar to have been originally promulgated, Uf any- 
thing older than the ago of Asoke is preserved in Tudia, it is probably 
in this district that it must be looked for, 


AMRKAVAILL 


Although not a vestiga vomains fe situ of the coulral dagola at 
Amravati, thore is no great diMeully, by picoing togother tho hag- 
ments of i& in the Indie Musoum—as is done in Plato 98 of +'lyee wid 
Serpont Worship ’—in ascortaining what its dimensions aud gonoral 
appearance wore, Tt was small, only 80 14, (o 88 fb, in diameter, ov 
about 100 ft, in civowmforonce, and 50 ft. high, Tho perpendicular part, 
34 ft. high, was covorel with sculptures in low rolls, Leposontings 
scenes from the life of Buddha. Tho domical pari. was covered with 
stucco, and with wreaths and modallions wither exoonted in relint 
or painted, No fragmont of them remains by which it can bo aseor- 
tained which modo of deomation was tho one ailopted, 

Altogothor, there seoms no donht that the representation of a lope 
ou the following page (Woodeut No, 17), copied trom the inner rail at 
Amrayati, fairly represents tho centrel building there, hove were 
probably forty-cight such represontutions of dagebas on this rail, ny 
cach tho subject of tho soulptie is varied, bat the gonural dosign is 
tho same throughont; und ou the whole, the wootunt muy be taken ax 
representing the mode iv which a Buddhist dagoba was ornamented i 


''Hiowon Thgang, Festival of tho | ? A vinw of it is givon, ‘Jouynal of the, 
thee Religions at Alinhabad in G43, ) Asiatic Sovigly of Bonga, vol, iv. p. 122, 
vol. i, p. 254, 
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tho 4th or Sth contury, which is tho time at which the style scoms 
to have reached its highest point of elaboration, in India at least. 





1 Representation ofa ‘Lope from the Rall at Amravath (Faam a basa Het in the Indin Museum ) 


Ganpiara Loris. 


Tho extreme paucity of oxamples retaining thoir architectural 
form, in the valley of tho Ganges, is, to some oxtont, componsated for 
by tho oxistence of a very extensive range of examples in Afghanistan 
and tho western Punjab, In his memoir on those topes, pulllished 
by Professor Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ Ir, Masson enumerates 
and desc.ibes, in more or less detail, some sixty examples, or almost 
exactly the same number which General Cunningham described as 
existing at Bhilsa. Tu this instance, however, they extend over a 
range of 200 miles, from Cabul to tho Indus, ingicad of only 16 ox 
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17 milos from Sonari to Andhor. ‘lo theso must be added some fifteen 
or twonty examples, found at Manikyala or in its neighbourhood, and 
it is probable about tho samo number still osist undosoribed, making 
altogether perhaps 100 stupas in this provinco, 

Notwithstanding this wealth of examples, wo miss ono, which 
was probably tho fincst of all, Whon Fa Ifian passed thiough tho 
province in A.p, 400, ho desoribos the dagobe which King Kanishka 
lid erected at Peshawur as “amore than 170 fl. in hoight, and decorated 
with every sort of piccious substances, so that all who pussod hy 
and saw the oxquisito beauty and graceful proportions of tho tower 
and tho tomplo attached to it, oxclaimed in dolight that it was 
incomparable for beauty ;” and ho adds, “ Tradition says this was tho 
highest towor in Jambudwipe.”? Whon Tiouon Thang passod that 
way more than two hundred yoars afterwards, ho roporls the towor 
as having beon 400 feet high, but it was then ruined—* tho part 
that remained, a li and a half in circumference (1600 ft.) and 150 ft. 
high;” and he adds, in twonty-five stages of {he tower there were 
“ho”—10 bushols of relics of Buddha? No traco of this momment 
now oxists, 

'heso north-vostorn topes are so important for onr history, and 
all have so much that is common among them, and aro distingnished 
by so many charactoristios from those of Indin Propor, thut it would 
po extromoly convenient if wo could find somo torm which would 
describe them withoul involving cithor a thoory or a geographical 
orror, ‘The torm Afghanistun topes, by which they me gonorally 
designated, is {oo modurn, and has tho dofeet of not including 
Poshawnr and tho western Punjab, “Ariana,” as doftned by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, desoribes very neatly tho correct Limits of tho provines ; 
for, though it inclwlos Bactsta and tho vwilloy of the Upper Oxus, 
whore no lopes hyve yol boon fonnd, we know from tho Chinese 
Pilgrims that im the 5th and 7th conturics theso countries, ax fi 

‘as Khoton, wore intonscly Buddhist, and monumonis must oxiat, 
and will, no doubt, bo found when looked for, ‘She name, lfowovor, 
has the defect that if seems to imply tho oxistenco in that ropion 
of an Aryan people, and consequontly an Aryan religion. Ab tho 
timo to which ho was icforring, that was no doubt tho caso, and 
thorofore from tho Pxofessor’s point of viow the name was correotly 
applied. 

When tho Sansorit-speaking races first broke up from thoir 
original scttlements in tho valley of the Oxus, Utey passed though 
the valloy of the Uabul river on their way to India, and lingered, in 
all probability, both there and in tho Punjab heforo roaching thoir 
fist permanent position on tho Saraswati --the truce “Arya Varta ”— 


T Beals ite Titan) ye 86 2 Vie ot Vayagos de Tsuen ‘Phenng,' voli p 8B, 
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botwoun the Sullej and the Jumna, It is also nearly cortein tha 
thoy remained the dominnnt caste in theso countrics down to the 
time of Aloxander’s invasion, and during the supromacy of tho 
Bactrian kingdom, Ahoul 130 years, however, before tho Christian 
Eva, if wo may trust the Chinese accounts,’ tho Yuochi, and othor 
tribes of Tarlar origin, were on tho move in this direction. About 
that timo they struck down tho Bactrian monarchy, and apporr from 
theneeforward to have permanently ocenpied thoir country. 1h is 
not clear whethor they immediately, or at what interval thoy pone- 
trated into the Cabul valloy ; but betwoen that time and the Christian 
Era successive hordes of Yuechi, Sakas, Turuskas, and Ilmas, had, 
ponred into tho valley and tho western Punjab to such an oxtent as 
to obliterate, or at least for the time supersede, the Aryan population, 
and supplant it by ono of Turanian origin, and with this change 
of raco caine the inevitable chango of roligion, Turania would there- 
fore for our purposes Le a more descriptive name than Ariana; but 
it is not aufliciontly preciso or woll defined. No people, so far as is 
known, over adopted and adhered to tho Buddhist religion who had 
not a large proportion of ‘luranian blood in their voins, and the 
name would consequently include all the people who adopted this 
faith. Gandhara is, on tho contrary, a local namo, which certainly, 
in carly times, included tho best part of this provinco, and in 
Kanishka’s time seoms to have included all he roignod over, and, 
if so, would bo the most appropriate term wo conld find. 

It haa, moreover, this advantage, that it is casontially Buddhist, 
In the timo of Asoka, it was Kashmir and Gandhara to which he sent 
his missionaries, and from thet timo forward Gandhara is tho torm 
by which, in all Buddhist hooks, thot kingdom is described, of 
which Taxila was the capital, and which is, as nowrly as can now 
bo ascortained, contorminous with ourarchiteotural provinco. 

It is not clear whethor Kanishka was or was nol tho first 
Buddhist king of this country; but, so far as is at prosent known, 
he seems 1o have done for Buddhism in Gandhara oxactly what Asoke 
did for that religion in Central India. Io clovated it from its posi- 
tion a4 a struggling sect to that of being the religion of the State. Wo 
know, however, that Asoka himsclf sent missionaries to this country ;# 
and, more than this, that he engraved a comploto sot of his edicts ona 
rock at Kapurdigiri, 80 miles north-oast from Peshawur, but wo do 
not know what success thoy or ho attained, Cortlain ib is, as Pro- 
fessor Wilson remarks, that “no coin of a Greek princo of Bactria 
has over been met with in any tope,”* The local coins that avo formid 
in thom all belong to dynasties subsequent to tho destruction of tho 





1 De Guigno’s ‘ Histoire des Tun,’ vol. ii. p. 40, ef segq. 


2 *Mahawansa,’ p. 71. 3 + Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 48, 
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Bactrian kingdom, and, according to the same authority (p. 322), 
“wore selocted from the prevailing enrrency, which was not of any 
remotely previous issue ;” “ whilo tho Grook Bactrian coins had long 
ceased to be enrrent, though they had not, perhaps, becomo so scarce 
as to bo onshrinéd as rarities” (p. 44). Under these cirermstanges, 
Professor Wilson arrives at the eonelusion thit tho topes “are wn. 
doubtedly all subsequent to the Christian Mra” (p. 322). Th ix tre 
thet some of tho kings whose coins avo found in tho Jopos, sneh as 
Tormenus, Azes, Kadphises, and othors, nay have lived prior to that 
opoch, but none of thoiry coins show a trace of Buddhism. On those 
of tho last-named king, it is also true that we fiud the trisnl emblem 
of the Buddhists on tho roverso, but it is coupled with the bull and 
tridont of Siva in so romarkeble a mannor that it ean hardly le 
doubted that tho monarch was e« follower of the Uindn religion, 
though acknowledging the prosenco of Buddhism in his realm,’ 
With Kanishka, however, all this is altored. Tlo was a Buddhist, 
boyond all doubt. ho held tho convocation called tho third hy tho 
northern Buddhists—tho fourth according to the southorn -at which 
Nagarjuna was apparently tho presiding genius, Irom that time the 
'Vhibetans, Burmeso, and Chinese date the iutrodustion of Buddhism 
into thoir countries ; not, howevor, tho old simple Brddhiam, known ws 
the Iinayana, which prevailod before, ut tho coxrmpt Mahayuwua, 
which was fabled to have Leon preserved by tho Nagas fram tho 
timo of Buddhe’s death, and from whom Nagivjuna reovived it, and 
apread it from Peshawnr over the whole of northern and aston 
Asia, I was procisely tho same revolution that took place in tho 
Christien Chirch, about tho samo time afior the dewth of iis fonnder, 
Six hundyod yours after Christ, Gregory tho Great extublishod the 
hierarchical Roman Catholic rystom, in suporsossion of tho simpler 
primitive forms. Six Iundrod, years aflor tho Nirvana, Nagdrjunn 
introduced tho complicated and idolatrous Mahayana,? thongh, as wo 
loarn from tho Chineso Pilgrims, a small minority still adhored in 
aftor times to tho lesser vehionlo, or Tlinaynna system, 

Although, therefore, wo aro probably aulo in assortings that nono 
of the Gandhara topes date before the Christian Fra, it is nob becanso 
there is any inhoront, & priort, improbability that thoy shonld dato 
bofore Kanishka, as there is that thoso of India Proper emmol 
extond beyond Asoka, Thero is no trace of wooden conatrnetion here. 
All is stono and all completo, and copied probably from Bactrian 
originals that may have oxistod two voniurios earlior. The dates 
depend principally on tho coins, which are almost invariably found 








1 Ariana Antiqua, plate 10. passin. IIo spells the words Maldiniana 
* Vnssiliof, ‘Lo Bouddhisme, ses j wid Khinaiana, 
Dogmes, &c., Paris, 1805, p. 31, ef 
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deposited with tho relies, in these topes. No coi so farax T now havo 
heen found in any Gedian tope. ‘Choy avo fond in hundreds in these 
north-western ones, wid ahways fix. a date beyond whioh tho topo cannot 
ho carried back, and genorally onablo us fo approximate very uenrly 
to the (vue dato of tho momunont in question, Uf those of Kanishka 
aro the earliest, which appears to he the case, the prea oxo which he 
commonced, at Manikyela, is probably also tho last to ho finished in 
its present form, inasmuch as below 12 f. of solid masonry a coin of 
Yusovorma of Crnongo was found, and his dale camnot bo carried buck 
boyond a.p, 720. Botaveon these dates, therofore, nat bo ranged tho 
wholo of this grout group of Buddhist moments, 

Thoro probebly were no great Buddhist ostvblishmenta in Gand- 
hava bofore Kanishka, and as few, if any, afler Yasoverma, yet wo learn 
that betweon these dates this province was as essontially Buddhist as 
any part of India. I's [lian lolls us, omphatically, that tho law of 
Buddha is universally honoured, and enmmerates 500 monastories,! and 
IHiouon Thsang makes no complaint of horotics, while both dilate in 
oxtasics on tho wealth of rolicg ovorywhore displayed. Part of tho 
skull, teoth, garmonis, stails, pots of Buddha—impressions of his 
fool, oven his shadow— was 1o bo soon in this favoured disizict, which 
was besides sanctified by many actions which had been commemorated 
‘by towers oreoted on tho spot whore these meritorious acts wore por- 
formed, Many of thoso spots have beon idontified, and move will no 
doubt reward tho industry of future investigators, but meanwhile 
enough is known to render this province ono of tho most interesting 
of all India for tho study of tho traditions or art of Mediwval 
Buddhism, 

Tho antiquities of the weslorn part of the provinco were first 
investigated by Dr, Monigborzer, in the yeurs 1833-34, and fhe result 
of his mumiamutio discovorics published in Paris and olsewhore ; but 
tho only acemmt wo havo of tho buildings thomsolves, is that givon 
by Mv, Masson, who, with singular persoverieo and sagacity, com- 
ploted what Dr, Wonighorger had left undone? — Those of the casturn 
district and about Manikyala wore first investigated yy Coneral 
Vontiura and M. Court, afficors in tho service of Runject Sing, and 
the result, of their researches published by Prinsep in the third velume 
of his ‘Journal’ in 1880; but considerably furthor light has beon 
thrown on them by the oxplorations of Genoral Cunningham, aul 
published in his ‘ Archeological Reports’ for 1863-1864, 





1 Beal’s translation, p. 26. lithographs from My. Masson’s skotelius 
2 Tonighorger, ‘ Rowe? which, though nol so detailed as we could 


3 Mr. Masson’s recount was communi-; wish, ae still suificiont to reudex their 
ented 40 Professor Wilyon, und by him | form and appearance mbellizible, 
published in his ‘Ariana Antiqua, wilh 
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‘Lhe topes examined and deseribed by Mr. Masson as existing around 
Jelalabad aro thirty-seven in number, viz, cighteon distinguished as 
tho Darmta group, six at Chahar Bagh, and thirteen at Widda, Of 
these about one-half yielded coins and relics of moro ar less impor taneo, 
which proved tho dates of thoir erection to extend from tho Claistian 
Bora, or it may be a few years before it, to the seventh or cighth 
contury, : 

Ono of tho most remarkablo of these is No. 10 of Widda, which 
contained, besides a whole musoum of goms wid rings, five gold solidi 
of the emperors Theodosius (4,p, 408), Marciun nud Teo (474); two 
gold Canouge coins; and 202 Sassanian coins oxtonding: to, if not 
beyond tho Tlegira.!. This tope, therefore, must belong to tho 7th 
contury, and would be ae most conveniont landmark in architeatural 
history, wore il not that the wholo of its exterior is completely peoled 
of, 0 that no architectural mouldings remain, aud apparently from 
tho diffieulty of ascortaining thom, no dimensions aro quoted in tho 
toxt,2 About ono-half of the others contained relics, but none were 
found to be so rich as this, 

In gonoral appearance thoy differ considerably from the grout 
Indian topes just desuribed, being all tallor in proportion to their 
breadth, and having a far more towor-like appearance, than any found 
in India; oxcopt tho Sarnath example, They ave also smaller, tho 
laryost at Derwita boing only 160 ft, in cirenmferonce, ‘This 
is about tho usual sizo of tho first-class topes in Afghanistan, tho 
seconi-elass being a Httle mayo then 100 ft, while many aro annch 
pmallor, ‘ 

Jn abnoat ovory instance they scom to havo rested on asquare base, 
thongh in many this has been removed, and in othors it is buriod in, 
rubbish. Above this rises a ciroular base or drum, crowned by a helt, 
sometimos composed moxoly of two architectural siring-courses, with 
difforont-coloured stonos disposed ax a diepor patlorn hotween them. 
Somotimos a vango of plain pilasters occupies this spacc. More ponc- 
rally the pilasters are joined by arches sometimes circular, sometimes 
of an ogeo form. Tn one instanco——tho Red Topa—thoy aro alternately 
cirowlar and three-sided arches. That this bell represonts the enclosing 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastored base at Manikyala cannot be doubted. 


1 ‘The length of time over which tho-o | enilier than the ¢oina dgpostted in it, 
coins isnge—more than 200 ycars—is | but, as in this cage, i may bo ono or tivo 
suMoient to warn us what caution is ro- | bundied yerrs moie moderns .* 
qnisile in fixing tho dato of buildings}? ‘Ariann Antiqua,’ p. 109. 
from Ueix deposits. A ftope cannot be 
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Tt shows, however, a very considerable chango in slyle to find it 
olovaied 50 far up the mommnont aa it hore is, and so completely 
changed from ils original purpose, ; 

Gonaally spenking, fhe dome or rool’ risos immediately above this, 
bab no oxamplo in this group rotains tts lomination ina perfeot state, 
Somo appear to have 
hed hemispherical 
rouls, some moro 
nently conical, of 
groator or loss 
ateopnoss of pitch; 
and some (like that 
represontedin Wood- 
cu No. 18) woro 
probably flat, or 
with only a slight 
olovation in tho 
contic, If seems 

18 Popeat Bimern (From a Diawing by Wa, Masson, probable there may 

in Wilson's § Ariana Antiqua,’ have been some con- 

noxion hotween the 

shapo of the roof and tho purpose for which the topo was raised, 
But we have no evidence 10 lead us to any decision of this point. 

One interesting peculiarity was brought to light by Mr. Masson 
in his excavation of the tope at Snltanpore, and is shown in tho 
amnoxed ‘soction (Wooilcut No. 
19), [tis proved thet blo monu- 
wont ariginally consisted af a 
sfaall topo on a largo square 
bane, with the relie placed on 
ifs stammit. ‘his was afterwards 
increased in size by a socond 
topo being Duill over il. 

Besidos those alrcady mon- 

: : lioned there are about twenty 

ms TMs Woon Arm vain) Moy thirty topes in the neigh- 

luurhood of Cabul, but all much 

ruined, and fow of any stiiking appearance, So ab least wo aro lod 

to infor from Mr, Masson’s very Iriof notice of them. No dows 
many othors still romain in spots hithorto unvisited by Europeans, 

In the immediate vicinity of all thexo topes are found caves and 
tumuli, the former being the residences of priests, tho Intter for the 
most part burying-places, perhaps in somo instances smaller roliv- 
shrines, Their exact destination cannot bo ascertained without o 
careful investigation by porsons thoroughly conversant wilh the 
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subject, Thoro aro still, however, many poinls al great interest 
which reqniro to bo cleared np hy actual camninetion, When this 
has beon dono we may hopo to he able to judge with some certainty 
of their affinity with the Indian builditgs on the one hand, and those 


of Persia on tho othor. , 


MAnikxvata, 


Tho most important group, however, of the Gandhara topes is that 
at Manikyala in tho Punjab, situated botweon tho Tnedus md tho 
Jel o1 Iydaspes. Tiftoon or twenty exmmples are forni at this 
place, most of which were opened hy Goncral Ventana and M, Court 
about the year 1830, whon several of thom yielded rolies of great 
valuo, though no record has licon presorved of tho prentor part of 
their excavations. In one opened by Mr. Court, a synare chambor 
was found at a height of 10 ft. above the ground-level, In this was 
a gold cylinder enclosed in ono of silver, and that again in ons of 
coppor. Tho inner one contained four gold coins, ten precious stones 
and four pearls, ‘These were, no doubt, tho relies which tho topo 
was intomled to preserve ‘Tho inseriplion has only partially boon 
road, lut certainly contains tho name of Kanishka,’ so that we ny 
fool assured it was orected during his reign. Some Roman coins wore 
found much worn, as if by long use,? before thoy reached this romota 
locality ; and as Lhoy oxtond down to @ dato 88 1.09 it is cortain the 
monuniont was orected after thet dale, Tho gold coina wero all those 
of Kanishke, This topo, thorefore, could hardly have beon eregtod 
oatlior than twonty yearn before Christ; how much Inter, wo will bo 
able to say only whon wo know,moro of tho dato and history of the 
monarch to whom i¢ owes its origin, ‘Lo the antiqnary the inquiry 
is of constlorablo intorosl, but loss so to the architect, as tho topo 
ia so complotoly ruined that noithor its form nor its dimonsions can 
now he distinguished, 

Another was recontly opened by Gonoral Cunning, in the relic 
chamber of which he fond a copper coin, helonging to tho Satrap 
Zeionisos, who ix supposed to have goyorned this part of the country 
about the Christian Mra, and wo may therolore axstne that the tops 
was croulod by him or in his time, ‘This and othor relies wore enelosod 
in & glass stoppered vessol, placed in a miniature representation of 
tho topo ilself, 4b in. wide at baso, and 84 in, high (Woodout No, 20), 
which may ho oonsitored aa a fair representation of what a topo was, 
or was intended to be, in that day. It is, porliaps, iallor, however, 


1 Thomas in | Pringgp, vol. i. p, 141, | Bengnly vol. iii, p. 689.” “ 
2'Jomnal of tho Asiatic Sovioty-of] * Thomes in 'Pringep,’ p. 148. 
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than a stinctural example would ha dem; and tho tco, with its 
four wnbiollay, is, no doubt, oxaggoratod. 

The principal topo of the group is, perhaps, the most remark- 
ablo of its class in Tndia, thoifgh infor in size to sovmal in Ceylon, 
IL was fast noticed by Mountsina Mlphinsteno, and a very 
correct viow of it published by him, with tho nanative of 
his mission to Cabul in 1815. 14 was 
afterwards thoioughly oxplored by 
Goneral Ventua, in 1850, and 2 com- 
pleoto account of his invostipations 
published by Prinsop in the third 

a vohino of his ‘Joumel. Since thon 
aa a . ils basement has beon gleaied of tho 
aubbish that hid it to a depth of 
12 ft. to 15 ft. all yound by the officors 
of the Public Works Dopaitmont, 
hoy also mado caroful plans and 
sections of the whole, manusaipt 
copies of which no now bofore mo. 

Fiom thoso it appears that tho 
dome is an osact hemisphore, 127 it, 
in diameter, and  consequontly, as 
nearly as may be, 400 ft, in ciroum- 
, foionco Tho outer cholo moasures 
is) Ye femme «in like mannor 159 ft, 2 in., or 600 ft, 
20 Relic Casket from ope at Mantkyala 2 chieumference, and is ascended hy 
(ound and drawn by Gen Cunntugham 1) four vory g1 and flights of stops, one 

in cach face, leading to a ptocession- 
puth 16 ft. in width, onamentod beth above and bolow by a range 
of dwarf pilasters, roposonting tho dotached rail of the oldor Tydian 
monuments, It is, indeod, ono of the most marked characturistics 
of these Gandhara topes, that uono of them possess, or over seem 
to have possessed, any taaco of an independent rail; but all have 
an otnamental belt of pilasters, joined gonorally by archos simulating 
the migmal rail. This can hardly be an early architectural form, and 
leads to tho suspicion that, in spite of their doposits, their ontwari 
casing may be very much tore modern than tho coins thoy contain. 

The outward appearanco of the Mamkyala topo, in its present 
half-ruined state, may be judged of from tho view (Woodcut No, 21). 
All that it really requires to completo its ontlino is tho tee, which 
was an invariable adjunct to theso buildings; no othor featnre 
has wholly disappeared. ‘Tho restored clevation, half-seotion, half- 
clevation (Woodcut No. 22), to tho usual scalo, 50 ft. to 1 in, will 














1 $ Archeological Reports, vol. ii p, 167, plate 65, 
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afford the means of compa’ 1 with othe: monuments; and the 
section aud clovation of tho baso (Woodeut No, 23, noxt pago) will 
eaplain its architectural details m so fa as thoy can be made ow, 
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22, Testored 1 Ievation of tho Pope at Mantkyaln, Senle 60 ft to 1 in, 


On digging into this monunont, General Ventura found three 
separate deposits of rolics, deposited ab apparently equal distances 
of 26 ft. from tho surface of the finished monument and from each 
other, and cavh apparently incroasing in value or importance as it 
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Tho (ivab was at the basa of a ralid: aubical nuws of 
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21 Hlevation and Section of Portion of Bisement of Topo ut Manfieyala. 


squared masonry, and containeil, inter adic, some Sassaninn coins 


ee Relic Cusket, 
Munityala, 





and ono of Yasoverme (A.p, 720), and ono of 
Abdullah hen assim, struck at Merv avn 66, 
or A.D. 685.1 ‘Tho second, at w depth of 60 ft, 
contained no coins, ‘The principal doposit, at 
& dopth of 75 ft, was on the exact lovol of the 
procossion-path ouisido, 14 consisted of a eoppor 
vossol, in which wes a relia easkol in brass, 
ropresonted in the amoxed woudout (No, 94), 
containing a smaller vessol of gold, fled with 
a brown liquid, and with an insoription on tho 
lid which has not yet hoon fully deciphored, bat 
around it were one gold and six copper coins of 
the Kanishka type. 

Tf this were all, it would bo easy to assert 
that tho original smaller topo, as shown in tho 
section (Woodeut No. 22), was orected hy Kanishka, 
or in his ago, and that the squere block on its 
summib was tho original teo, and that in tho 8th 
contury an envelopo 25 fi, in thickness, bub 





following tho oviginal form, was added to il, and with the oxtonded 


1 'Phomus's ‘Prinsep, vol 1 p Of. 
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procession-path it assumed its present form, which is vory inuch 
lower than we would otherwise expect from its age. : 

Against this theory, however, thore is an ugly little fact. Ib is 
said that a fragmont! or, as it is printed, Unico Sassanian coins were 
found at a depth of 64 fl, (69 ft. from tho finished surface); and 
if this wero s0, as the whole masonry was fonnd perfectly solid and 
undisturbed fiom the surface to tho base, the whole monument must 
bo of the ago of this coin, As engraved, howover, it is such « frap- 
iment? that it seems hardly sufliciont 10 baso much upon it, Unless 
the General had discovered it himsolf, and noted it at the tine, 
it might so casily have been mislabolled or mixed up with other 
Sassanian fragments belonging to tho upper deposits that its position 
may be wrongly described. If, however, there were threo, this ex- 
planation will not suffice, It may, howover, bo that the principal 
deposit was accessible, as wo know was sometimos tho caso in this 
instance, at tho bottom of an opon woll-hole or sido gallory, before 
the time of tho rebuilding in the 8th century, and was thon, and then 
only, builé up solid. If, however, neithor of these oxplanations suffico, 
tho Manikyala topo is a mystory and a riddlo I cannot unravel. If 
wo may disregard this deposit, its story scoms self-evident. as above 
explained, But whatover its intornal arrangomonts may havo been, 
it seoms perfectly certain that its presont oxtornal appearanco is duo 
to a rebuilding in tho carly part of tho 8th contury. 

Genoral Cunningham identifies M. Court’s Lope ag tho IIute Murta, 
one of the most colebrated topes in the provinces, ereoted to commemo- 
rato Buddha, in a previous stage of oxistence, offoring his boty to 
appeaso the hungor of a tigor, and-- according 10 another vorsion—of 
its sevon {amishing oubs ;* but, as before remarked, nothing of its ox- 
terior coating now remains. Unforlunaloly, the samo is true of all the 
other fifteon topes at this place, and, what iy worxo, of all the fifty or 
fifty-five which can still be identifted at Taxila. As Gonoral Cunning- 
ham remarks, of all theso sixty or soventy atupas thoro is not one, 
excepting the great Manikyala topo, that retains in its original position 
a single wrought stone of its outor facing ;> nono, consequently, aro 
entitled to a longer notice in a work wholly devoted to architecturo, 





‘In tho text it is certainly printed 
“threo” with o reference to 19 in the 
plate 21 of vol. iii, ‘Tho Intter is wn- 
doubtedly a misprint, and I cannot help 
believing the former is so algo, as only 
one fiagment is figured; and Pilnaep 
complains more than once of tho state 
of the French MS, from which he was 
compiling his account. I observe that 
General Cunningham, mm his volume just 
recciyed, adopts the sume views. At 


p. 78, vol. v., ho says: “TI have a song 
suspicion that Genoval Ventura’s record of 
threo Sussanian coins haying heon found 
bolow deposil B may be erroncous.” 

*¢ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol, iii. plate 24, fig. 1% 

3 ¢ Foé Koud Ki, chap, aiii. 

+} Tian’ Beal’s translation, p, 82. 
‘Tliouon Thsang,’ vol. i. p, 89. 

* ‘Archmological Repaits,’ val. ii, p. 
AT2, 
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CIAPTER IY. 
RAILS 


CONLIN. 
Rails at Bharhut, Muttin, Sanclu, and Amravati. 


Jv ig only recently thet our rapidly-increasing knowledge has enabled 
ug to appreciate the important part which Rails play in the history of 
Buddhist architecture. The rail of tho great Tope ab Sauchi has, ib 
is tro, beon long known; but it is the plainest of those yet dis- 
covered, and withoub the inseriplions whivh are fond on it, and the 
giteways that were subsequontly added to it, presents fow features 
to intorest any one, ‘Phoro is a second rail at Sunchi which is moro 
ornamented and more iptoresting, but it has not yet heen published 
in such a manner as to render its features or its history intolligible, 
The same is at least partially true of the great reil at Buddh 
Gaya, though it is one of the oldest and finest uf its kind. When, 
however, the Amravati seulptures wero bronght to light and piocod 
together, if was perceived that tho rail might, and in that instance 
did, become one of the most claborate and ormuneutal fentires of 
tho stylo, Since then Gonvral Cunningham has found two or three 
buried rails ab Mutiva, and his crowning discovery of (ho grout rail 
abl Bharhut, has nade it clear Uhatethis was the feature on whieh the 
early Buddhist architects lavished all the resources af their art, and 
from tho study of which we may conrequontly oxpect lo lean most. 
Tho two oldest rails of which wo have any knowledyo in Tudia 
me those ul Buddh Gaya and that revontly diseovered at Bharhut. 
Tho former, Goneral Cunningham thinks, cannot bo of much lator 
date than Asoka? ‘The latter, in his‘ Memorandum," ho aseribes to the 
age of thet monarch, ‘These detorminations ho founds principally un 
the form of the characters used in the inscriptions on fliem, which 
certainly avo nearly identical with those uscd-on the its. From 
thom, and the details of the sculptures, it is quite evident thoy 
cannot be far removed in ago from the dates so assigned Lo thom, 


1 ‘Tree and Serpent Worship, Piefuco 3 *Momorandim,’ dated 18th Ail, 
to the Fnst Edition (874, printed by the Bengal Govorn- 
? “Arohologioal Reports,’ vol, i. p. 10, | mont, but not published, 
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On the whole, however, I am inclined to beliove that the Buddh 
Gaya rail was really erected by Asoka, or during his reign, At all 
events, we know from tho fifteenth chaptor of the ‘ Mahawanso’ that 
even if ho did not worship this treo, ho certainly revereneed it to 
such an extent that when he sont his daughter Sangamitta to aid in 
the conversion of Ceylon to the true frith, he cut off and ontrusted hor 
with a branch of this tree planted in a golden vessel. ‘Chat treo was 
replanted with infinite coromony at Anuradhapura, and it, or its lineal 
descendant, remains the principal nunen of the island to this day. 
Tiouen Thsang tells us thal Asoke built a small vihera to tho cast of 
the tree on tho spot whore the present tomplo stands ;? and nothing 
is consequently more probable than he should havo added this rail, 
which is concentric with his vihara, but not with tho treo. 

There certainly is no inherent improbability that he should have 
done no, for it seems hadly dowbtinl that this was tho treo under 
whose shade Sakya Muni attained “ conrplote enlightenment,” or, in 
othor words, reached Buddhahood ; and no spot consequently could be 
considered more sacred in tho oyes of a Buddhist, or was moro likely 
to be reveronced from tho timo forward. . 

The Bharhut rail, according to tho inscription on it, was orected 
by a Prince Vi tidha Pala, son of Raja Dhanabhuti,—a name wo cannot 
xecognise in any list, but hardly could havo heen contemporary with 
the all-poworful and all-pervading rule of Asoka, and must conso- 
quently have beon subsequent, as no such works wero, so far as wo 
now know, orected in India boforo his day. Tho ultimate detor- 
mination of tho relative dates of theso two monuments will depond 
on a careful comparison of their sculptures, and for that the materials 
do not oxist in this country. I have, thanks to the kindness of 
General Cunningham, a nearly comploto set of photographs of tho 
Bharhut sculptures, but not ono of the Buddh Gaya rail. It is truo 
tho drawings by Major Kitioo, in tho India House Library, aie vory 
much botter than thoso published by Gonoral Cunningham in his 
report ;? but thoy do not suflico for this purpose. In so far, howover, 
as the ovidenco at presont availablo onables us to judgo, it seems 
nearly cortain that the Bharhut. sculptures aro half a econtury nearer 
those of tho gatoways at Sanchi than thoso ai Buddh Gaya are; and 
consequently we may, for the presont at least, asswne tho Buddh 
Gaya rail to bo 250 nc., that at Bharhut 200 3.0, and the gateways at 
Sanchi to range from 10 to say 70 or 80 a.n.? 

The Buddh Gaya rail is a rectangle, measuring. 131 ft, by 98 ft, 
and is very much ruined. Its dimensions wore, indeed, only obtained 





1 + Voyages dans les Contrées Occiden- | 8 to 11. 
tales,’ vol. i. p. 465. 3 Tor this last determination, seo ‘Tree 
? ¢ Archeological Reports, vol. i. plates | and Serpent Worship,’ p. 99, e¢ seqq. 
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hy oxcavation. ‘Tho pillars are apparently only 6 fl. 11 in, in hoipht, 
and aro gonerally ornamentod with a somi-diso top and hotlom, 
containing a singlo figure, or a group of Keveral, hoy havo also 
a contrel circular dise, with oithor an animal or bust in the contro of 
a lotus, No put of the wpper rail seoms to have heon recovered, and 
none of the intermediate rails between the pillars aro seulptnred. 
As the most anciont sculptured monument hi Tndia, it would ho 
oxtremely intoresting lo have this rail fully Mlustrated,? not so much 
for its artistic morit as because it is the earliest avthentio monn 
mont ropresonting maunors and mythology in Todia, Tis religion, as 
might be expected, is principally ‘Tres and Serpent worship, mingled 
with voneration for dagobas, wheels, and Buddhist emblems, ‘Tho 
domestic scones ropresont love-making, and drinking,—anything, in 
fact, but Buddha or Buddhism, as wo afterwards como to understand 
tho term. ‘ 


Baruyr, 


Whatovor interost may attach to tho rail atl Buddh Gaya, it is 
surpassed ton dimes over by that of the newly-discoverod rei at 


VIt is to bo hoped that when Gen, 
Cunningham publishes, the volume ho is 
proparing on tho Bhnrhut Topo, ho will 
add photogiaphs of the pillavs of this 
rail, It would add immonsely to tho 
yaluo of his work if it affoided the meana 
of comparing the two. Somo illustrations 
of the soulpture fiom Mnjor Kittoo's dvaw- 
ings will be found m ‘Live and Serpont 


presenting a man on his knees before an 
allar worshipping a tice, while a flying 
figure brmgs « garland lo adoin it, ho 
othor repnosonts relia casket, over whieh 
a soven-headod Naga spreads his hond, 
aud over him an umbrolla of state, Shove 
nro, besides, lwo {trees in a saered on« 
closure, and another easkebl with Unreo 
umbrollas (Woorlouls Nox, 28, 20), ‘hoy 


Worship, woodeuts 7, 20, 24. Two of 
thom aie reproduced here, tho frst 1e- 


are from dha ings by Major Kiltno, 


pour the 
24 





2h, Jiee Worshipf Buddh Gaya Rail, 2 Rielle Cushots Huddh Gaya Rath: 
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Bharhut, which, taking it all in all, is perhaps the most interesting 
monument—certainly in a historical point of yiew-—known to exist 
in India. ‘The topo itself, which scoms to have heon 68 ft. in dia- 
meter, has ontirely disappeared, having beon utilised by the natives 
to build their villages; but about one-half of tho rail, which was 
partly thrown down and buried in tho rulsbish, still remains, 
Originally it was 88 f1. in diameter, and consequently some 275 ft, 
in length. It was divided into four quadrants by the four entrances, 
cach of which was guarded by statues 4$ ft. high, carved in reliof 
in the corner pillars of Yakshas aud Yakshinis, and Naga Rojas— 
tho roprosentatives, in fact, of those peoples who afterwards becamo 
Buddhists, The eastern gateway only seems lo have beon adorned 
with a Toran—or, as tho Chinese would call it, a “Pailoo”—like 
those at Sanchi, One pillar of it is shown in tho following woodout, 
(No. 27), and sufficient fragments were found in tho cxcavations to 
enable General Cunningham to restore it with almost absolute cor- 
tainty. From his restoration it appears to have been 22 ft, 6 in. in 
height from tho ground to tho top of the chakra, or wheol, which 
was tho contral emblom on the dop of all, supported by a honoysuckle 
ornament of great beauty, Tho beams had no luman figures on 
thom, liko those at Sanchi. ‘I ho lower had a procession of olophants, 
Ininging offerings to a treo; the middle beam, of lions similarly om- 
ployed; the uppor beam has not beon recovored, but tho beam-onds 
are ornamented with conventional crocodiles, and show clovations of 
buildings so correctly drawn as to enable us to recognise all thoir 
features in the rock-out edifices now oxisting, 

The toran, most like this ono, is that which sumounted tho 
southern entrance ai Sanchi, which, for reasons givon olsowhore,! T 
helicve to bo not only tho oldest of tho four fond thero, Iut to have 
hoon ereoted in the first quartor of the first contury of our ora (4.), 10 
to 28). This ono, however, is 80 much more wooden than oven that 
and constiuctivoly so inforior, that I would, on architcotural grounds 
alone, be inclinod to affirm that it was at least a contury oldor, and 
seo no reason why it should not bo lwo conturies more ancient, The 
age of the rail, howover, docs not depend on this dotermination, as 
tho toran may have heon added afterwards, 

‘The rail was apparently 9 ft. in height, including tho coping, 
and had threo discs on intormediato rails, ‘he inner sido of the 
upper rail was ornamented by a continuous sorics of bas-reliofs, 
divided from cach othor by a beautiful flowing scroll. ‘The inside 
also of tho dises wore similarly ornamented, and some of the pillars 
had bas-reliofs in three storeys on threo of thoir sides, Altogether, 
I fancy not less than one hundyed separate bas-rolicfs havo boon 


1 * yee and Serpent Worship,’ p. 99, ef seqg. 
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rocovered, all 1omesonting: some ‘keono or legond of tho dime, and 
noaily all inaerihed not only with the mimes of the principal persons 
rpprosonied, bat with tho title of tho jataka or legond, so thal thay 
are easily recognised in the books now emront ie Buddlrist connmtrics 








Ki, 
sie cai 


are Slt 





a Portion of Rail at Bharhut, as fest wicovercd (Lom a Photoguaph ) 


It is the only monument in India that is so inscribed, and it is this 
that consequently gives it such value for the history not only of a1 
but of Buddhist mythology.' 

Tf this work professed to be a history of Indian wil, including 
sculptme, it would be necessary to illustiaio this rail to a much 








* Whon I wrote my worl on ‘T'rco and | tho emly form in which thoy wore iopro« 
Sei pent Worship’ nothing was practically | senicd, much, thorefore, that was Uen 
known as to the age of the jutakas, om! advanced wos, ui at least appened ta 
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greater extent than is attempted ; hut as architecturally 1t is hardly 
moo impoitant than othas, that tusk may well be left lo its 
discoveio: Meanwhile, howover, it caimot he 100 strongly in- 
sisted upon that tho art ho1o displayed is pmely indigenous, Thoio 
is absolutely no taco of Ngyptian influence. It ix, indeed, in 
evo1y dotail antagonistic to that at; nor is theo any tino of 
classical art; nor can it bo afizmed that anytlong hore exlnbited 
could have been borrowed dnectly hom Bahylomma or Assyria. "Cho 
capitals of tho pllais do resemble somewhal those at Porsopohs, 
and the honeysuckle oinamonts point in tho pune diection, Int, 
baning that, tho art, especially the figme-seulpime belonging to 
the rail, seoms an art claboiated on tho spot by Indians, and by 
Indians only. 

Assuming these facts to be as statod, they givo~1ise to one 01 two 
infexonces which have an important bearing on ow’ investigations, 
First, the architectwe of this ral, with its {oan, are moro essentially 
wooden than oven those at Sanchi, and, so far as 1t goes, tonds to con- 
fum the conclusion that, at the poiod they wore ciocted, the style 
was passing from wood to stone. On tho other hand, howove, the 
soulptiue is so sharp and clean, and overy detail bo well and 50 
oloverly expressed in the hard sandstone in which it is out, that 
it is equally ovident the carvers weie perfectly familia with the 
matoial they wore using. It is far from being a first attompl. 
Thoy must have had chisols and tools quite equal io carving tho 
haidest stone, and must have beon perfectly familiar with their uso, 
How long it may havo taken thom to eequne this degree of porfestion 
in stone carving, it is of couse impossible to guess, without father 
data; but it must havo beon centmics. hough, thorofoe, we muy 
despair of finding any architectmal buildings older than the limo of 
Asoka, it is by no means improbublo that wo may find images or has- 
relics, and inseriptions of a much carlior dato, and for tho history of 
India and her arts they would ho as useful as tho lupor examples. 
They, like this rail, aie probably Lunicd under somo negleoted mound 
or the ruins of somo foisnkon city, and will only ho 1ecovered hy 
excavation or by acerlent, 


others to he, mere guess work, 01 dawg 
speculation. If 15, consequent}y, no smell 
satisfaction to me to And that this sub- 
sequent discovely of a monument 200 
yems cailier doos not foree mo to umsay 
a single word I then snd. On the con- 
tiay, everything I thon advanced is 
confiimed, and theso mserptions »ondur 
ceitam what before their discovery was 
neeessaiily sometimes deficient in proof, 

) The following outline CVoodeut No 


28, on the next page) of one of the bay 
qohofs on a pillar vt Bluolint nny seve 
Jo convoy an nla of tho style of mt 
and of the quant way in which the 
stones to theo told On the Ieft, a 
lang with # five-headed snake hool is 
1oprosonted, kneclng befme an alia 
strown with Mowers, behind which 18 2 
hoo (Si .se Jecasia ?) hung with gailands, 
Kehind him is om maaiption to this 
effect, “ Krapaha the Naga Raja worships 
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For tho present wo must be content with the knowledge, that wo 
now know perfectly what tho state of the arts was in India when tho 


tho Divinuly (Bhagayal),? Above him is 
the gieat flye-hoaded Naga hinself, rising 
fiom a luke, Vo ils right a man in the 
vobex of a priest standing up to Jus 
middle in tho wator, and ahoyo the Naga 
a female genius, npprrently fonting in 
the air. Bolow is auothor Naga Raja, with 
hia quintuple snake-hool, and hehind 
him two fomales with a singlo snake 
at tho back of their hends—an arrange- 
mont which is universal in all Nuga 
soulptire. They aro stunding up to ther 
waists in wator. If wo may depend on 
the insiphion below lin, this is Tha- 
patra twice over, and the females his 


tyo wives, T should, however, tation he 
inclined to faney Mere were two Nag 
Rajas rep osented with thole lwo wives, 

This bas-relief is furthor interesting 
as boing ean epitome of my wok on 
“Yreo and Serpent Worship? As ox- 
pressing in the sholest possible com- 
puss nomly all that is snid thera at 
length, it will also serve to explain 
much that is advanced in tho following 
pages, As it is 200 years oldor than 


anything that was knewn whon thai 
hook was wrilton, it is a conflymation 
of its theoios, as salisfiolory as ib is 
comploto, 

















2a, ‘Tree and Serpent Worship at Hhathut, 
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Greeks first visited it. Neithor tho Buddh Gaya nor tho Bharhui 
yails were, it is truo, in oxistenco in Alexandor’s timo; but both wore 
erected within the limits of the contury in which Megasthenes visitod 
the country, 18 ambassador from Sclencus, and it is Puncipally from 
him that wo know what India was at thet time, If ho did not seo 
theso monuments he must have seen others like them, and atall events 
saw carvings oxecutod in tho samo style, and wodden chaityas and 
temples similar to those depicted in these sculptures, But one of the 
curions points they bring out is, that the religions observances ho 
witnessed at the courts of the Bralunanical king, Clumdragupta, aro 
not those he would have witnessed, had ho been deputed to his 
Buddhist grandson the great Asoka, There, as everywhere clse at 
this ago, everything is Buddhist, but it is Buddhism without Buddha, 
Te nowhere appoars, cither as a heavenly porson to bo worshipped, 
or even as an ascotio, ‘I'he nearest indication of his presence is in a 
scene where Ajatasatra—the king in whose reign ho attained Nirvana— 
kneels bofore an altar in front of which aro impressions of his foot, 
Tlis foot, 100, seom impressed on the step of the triple Jadder, by 
which ho desconded from Heaven at Sankissa; Maya’s dream, and 
the descent of tho white Elephant can bo recognined, aud other 
indications swliciont to convinco an export thet Buddhism is the 
roligion indicated. But, as at Sanchi, by fay the most numerous 
objects to which worship is addressed in these sonlptures, aro trees, 
one of which tho inscription tolls us, is the Bodhi-troo of Sakya 
Muni. Besides this, tho Bo-treos of six or seven of his preilecessors 
aro vopresented in these soulptures, and both by thoir folingo and their 
inscriptions we can casily recognise thom as those known at tho 
presont day as belonging to these provious Buddhas. 

Naga peoplo, and kings with their fivo-hoaded sorpont-hoods aro 
common; but only ono insianco has yet boon brought to light in 
which the sorpont can be suid to be worshipped. Making lovo and 
drinking are not represented hero as al Sanchi~nor aro fomules 
represontod nudo as thoy avo at Mutts, All aro decontly clothed, 
from the waist downwards at least, and altogether the mannors and 
cnstoms at Bharhut avo as much puror as tho art is holter than 
it is in the movo modern oxamplo at Sanchi. 


Muorrra. 


‘When oxcavating at Muttra, General Cunningham found soveral 
pillars of a vail, which, judging from tho style, is most probably of 
about the same age as that at Bharhul, or it may be a little moro 
modern, but still certainly anterior to the Christian Era, ‘Tho pillars, 

* * Mahawanso, Intaaduetion, p. #2, 
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however, ave only 43 ft. high, and no trace of the lop rail nor of the 
informediato dises has Deon found, Mach pillar is adorned by a figure 
of # naked female in high veliol, singularly well oxeouted, richly 
adored with necklaces and bangles, and a bead belt or {rugs rowud 
their imiddies, Each stands ena erouching dwart, and above each, 
in a separate compariment, are the bupts of two figures, a malo and 
fumale, on a somewhat smaller serlo, either making: viotont love to 
each othor, ov drinking something stronger than watar! 

Though tho seulpinves at Sanchi and Catiiek have made us 
familiar with somo strange scenes, of what night bo supposed an 
anti-Buddhistical tendency, this rail can hardly be Buddhist. We 
do nat, indeeil, know if it was straight or civewlar, or lo what class of 
building if was attached, Tf part of a palace, if would bo unoljection- 
able. But if it belonged to a lomple, it onght to have been deddi- 
cated to Krishna, not to Buddlia. It is not, indeod, impossible that 
a form of Vislunism may havo co-oxisted with Buddhism in the 
neighbourhood of Bindrabun, even at this early ago. it thers are 
problems, the existence of which is only just dawning upon ug, and 
which cannot ho investigated in a work like the presont, 


Sayemt. 


Though tho rails surrounding the topes at Sauehi are not, in thom- 
selves, 80 interesting as those at Ruddh Gaya and Bharhut, sul they 
aro useful in exhibiting the various stops by whieh the modes of 
decorating rails were arrived ut, and the torans or gateways ol the 
great vail are quite mneqttalled 
ly any other oxamples: known 
lo oxist in Tndia, ‘ho rail that 
sizrounds tho groat topo may 
ho desoribed as a ciroular on+ 
closure L410 ft. in diamotor, Int 
not quite regular, boing olliptioal 
on one sido, to atinil of the munp 
or stairs leading to the lorm or 
ee yy . Provession-path surrounding: tho 
ees cae ge eee eet monument, As will be seon from 
oer Tala Nien Gagninghaan) wine, tho annexed woodcut (No. 20), ib 

consists of octagonal pillars 8 Cl, 
in height, and spaced 2 ft. apart. ‘These ave joined tagother ab tho 
top by ® rail 2 ft. 3 in, deep, held in its position by a fonon out 











' Outlines of Uroso seulptures are givon | grapha of the wholo, which represent 
in General Cunningham’s third volume | what is omitted in tho lithographe, 
of his ‘Reports,’ plate 6. I have phota- 
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on the top of tho pillars, as at Stonchenge; between tho pillars are 
threo intermediate rails, which are slipped into lens-shaped holes, 
on either sido, the whole showing how essentially wooden the con- 
struction is, Tho pillars, fur instanco, could not have beon put up 
first, and tho rails added afterwards. ‘hey must have been inserted 
into the right or loft hand posts, and supported while tho noat pillar 
was pushod laterally, so as to take their ends, and when tho top rail 
was shut down the whole became merti+e1 together as a piece of ear- 
pontry, but not as any 
stone-work was dons, 
either before or aftor- 
wards, 

Tho noxt stago in 
rail design is exompli- 
fied in. that of No. 2 
‘Lope, Sanchi (Woodeut 
No. 80); there cireular 
dises are added in tho 
contre of each pillar, 
and semicircular plates 
at top and bottom. In 
carpentry the circular 
ones would represent a 
great nail meant to 
keep the centre bar in 
its placo; the half dises, 

ww Rall, Nu, 2 ‘Tepe, Sanchi, 
tup and bottom, motal Mom w Drawing by Colonel Mabey.) 
plates to strengthen the 
junctions—and this it scoms most probably may veally have heen tho 
origin of these forms. 

Tf from this wo attempt to follow tho progress made in the 

ornamentation of these rails, it seoms to have been arrived at by 














se Monn ana acct neath 


cis Representation of Hail, (Fiem a Has-aclief at Amiavati,) 


placing a circular diso in cach of the intermediate rails, as shown in 
the woodeut (No, 31), copied from a ropresenintion of the outer face 
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of the Amravati rail, carved upon it. Tn the actual rail the pillars 
aro proportionally taller and tho spaccs somewhat wider, bub in 
all other respeots it is tho same—it has tho sumo zdophorns below, 
and the sane conventional fignecs bearing a roll above, both which 
foatures aro met with almost. evorywhere. 

A fourth stago was reached in thal shown in tho next woodent 
(No. 82), from a representation of a rail in the Gautamipuira cave 
at Nassick, a.p. 312 lo 388, whore there are Unree full dises on the 








32 Rail tn Gantamiputra Cave, Nussiek, 


pillars, ag woll as on tho rails, and no doubt other variations may 
yot be found; but these are sufficient to show how tho discs were 
multiplicd lll the pillais almost becomo evancscont quantilics in 
the composition. 

‘Tho greatest imovation, however, that took place, was the substi- 
tution of figuro-soulpture for tho Jolus or wator levyes of the discs, 
if that can bo called an innovation, which cortainly took place in tho 
woolen age of architecture, before it was thought of Wwanslating Uheso 
things into stone, The carliest rails wo know, thoso at Buddh Gaya 
and Bharhut, show theso changes already completed in the mannor 
above described. The plaiuness of tho rail, ar tho absenco of fignre- 
sculpture, is consequently no test of ily greater or loads antiqnity, 
though the extrome multiplication of discs, as shown in the last 
example, scems only to have taken place just beforo their dis- 
continuance, 


To return, however, fiom this digression. ‘Tho rail that surrounds 
the great tope at Sanchi was probably commonced immediately flor 
its erection, which, as explained above, was probably in Asoka’s timo, 
we, 250; but as cach reil, as shown hy tho inseription on it, was the 
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gift of a differont individual, it may havo taken 100 or 150 years to 
erect. ‘I'he age of the torang is more easily aseortained. ‘Thore is 
an inseription on tho south gateway, which iy corlainly integral, 
which states that the gateway was erected duriug tho reign of a Sat 
Karni king, and it is nearly cerlain that this applies 10 a king of 
that name who reignod a.pD. 10 to 28. As this gateway is cortainly 
the oldest of the four, it givos us a starting point from which to 
determine tho age of the others, ‘ho next that was erected was 
the northern. ‘That was followed by tho castern— tho ono of which 
thore is a cast at South Konsinglon—and the last erected was tho 
western, ‘Tho style and detuils of all thoso show a succession and a 
progress that conld hardly havo taken placo in less than a century, 
and, with other roasons, cnablo us to assert without much hesitation, 
that the four gateways wero addod to the rail of tho great tope during 
the first contury of tho Christian Eva, and their excention spread 
pretty evenly over that poriod.? Tho northern gatoway is shown in 
the gencral view of the building (Woodout No. 10), nt more in 
detail in the out (No, 33) on tho following pago. 

In design and dimensions theso four gatoways aro all vory similar 
to ono another, The northoin is tho finesl,3 as well ag somowhat 
larger than the othors. Its pillars, to tho undorsido of tho lower 
beam, measure 18 ft., including the clephant capitals, and tho total 
height to the top of tho emblan is 85 ft. Tho oxtromo width across 
the lower boam is 20 ft. The othor gateways avo somowhat loss in 
dimensions, the castorn being only 83 fi. in height, ho other two 
having fallon, it is nut easy to be suo what their oxact dimensions 
may havo been whilo standing. 

All these four gateways, or torans as thoy aro proporly culled, 
were coverot with tho most elaborate xenlptures buth in front and 
vear—whorevor, in fact, their surface was not hidden by hoing 
attached to tho rail behind thom, Generally tho soulptnies represent 
scones from the lifo of Buddha whon ho was tho Prince Siddharta, 
rarely, if ever, after ho became an ascotio, and nowhore is he repro- 
sented in the conventional forins cithor slanding or scaled cross-loggod, 
which afterwards became universal. In addition to theas aro scones 
from the jatakas or legonds, narrating ovonts or actions that took placo 
during the five hundred births through which Sakya Muni had passed 
before he became so purified as to reach porfect Buddhahool. Ono of 





' Genoral Cunningham collected and ) ef seqq. It is consequently not necessary 
tianslated 196 insoriptions from this tope, | to report Uhom Jere, 
which will be found. in Iris work on the | + It is very mach to bo regroticd that 
Bhilsa Topes, p, 235, ef eeqq., plates 16-19. | when Livut. Cole had the apportunity ho 
? Tho details from which these de-! did not take a cast of this one instead of 
terminations are arrived ab will he found | the eastern, [4 ix far more camplete, and 
an Tree and Sepont Worship! p. 98, | ifs sculptures more interesting 
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theso, the Wessantara, or “alms-giving Jataka,” ocoupies the whole 
of the lower beam of the northein galeway, and reproduces all tho 
events of that wonderful talo cxactly as it is narrated in Ceylonoso 
books al the present day, 
Besides these historical 
scones, tho worship of 
tyveos is vopresonted at 
least roventy-six times; of 
dagobas or relic shrines, 
thirty-cight times; of tho 
chakra, or wheel, tho om- 
plem of Dharma—tho law 
—ton times; and of Dovi 
or Sri, the goddess, who 
aflerwards, in the Dindu 
Pantheon, became the con- 
sort of Vishnu, ton times, 
The trisul or trident om- 
blem which crowns tho 
gateways may he, and I 
am incline to heliove 
does, 1opresent Buddha 
himself, On the left-hand 
pillar of the north galo- 
way it crowns «@ pillar, f 
hang with wicaths and * 
embloms, at tho bottom of 
whioh mio the saorad feet 
(Woodeut” No, 34), ‘Tho 
whole looking like 
mystic omblem of a divi- 
nity, it was forbidden to 
represent it under a human 
form. Tho ecoresponding 
face of tho opposite pillar 
is adorned with aichitee- 
tural serolls, wholly with- 

ni out any esoteric meaning 
; is BA BEER so far as can bo detested, 
7 Jut of grevt heanty of 2 
Bas rll on lf hand Pit, design (Woodeut No, 35). Ornament an ught-hand Pillar, 

. Other sevlptiues re- enchein Gatonay 
present sieges and fighting, and consequent hiumphs, but, so far 
as can be seen, for tho acquisition of rolies or subjects donnected 
with the faith, Others portray mon and women eating and drinking, 
ul 
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and making love, and otherwise oconpied, in a manner as unlike any- 
thing we have hithorto been accustomed to connect with Buddhism 
as can well be imagined. Be this as it may, the soulptures of these 
gateways form a perfect picture Biblo of Buddhism as it oxiatod in 
India in the first contury of the Christian Era, and as such ave as 
important historically as they avo interesting artistically.) 

The small tope (No. 3), on the samo platform as the great tope 
at Sanchi, was surrounded by a rail, which has now almost entirely 
disappeared, It had, however, ‘one toran, the pillars and one beam 
of which are still standing. It is only about half tho size of those 
of the great tope, measuring about 17 ft, to the top of the upper 
beam, and 18 ft. across its lower beam. It is apparently somewhat 
more modern than the great patoways, and its sculptures seom to 
have reference to the acts of Sariputra and Moggalana, whose relics, 
as above mentioned, wero deposited in its womb. 

This tope was only 40 ft. in diameter, Which is about the samo 
dimension as No, 2 Tope, containing the relics of the ten xpostles 
who took part in the third convocation under Asoka, and afterwards 
in the diffusion of the Buddhist religion in tho countries bordering on 
India. 

As above pointed out, the rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut afford 
a similar picture of Buddhism at a time from two to three centuries 
carlicr. At first sight the difference is not so striking as might bo 
expected, but on a closor examination it,is only too evident that both 
the art and the morals had degenerated during tho interval. horo is 
a precision anda sharpness about the Bharhut sculptures which is 
not found hero, and drinking and love-making do not occur in tho 
earlier sculptures—they do, however, occny at Buddh Gaya—to any- 
thing like tho extent they do at Sanchi, Thoro is no instance at 
Bharhut of any figure ontirely nude; at Sanchi nudity among tho 
females is rathor the rule than the exception, The objects of worship 
ure nearly the same in both instances, but avo Letter oxpressed in the 
carlioy than in the later examples. ‘Till, howover, thé Bharhut 
sculptures are published in tho same detail as thoso of Sanchi, it is 
hardly fair to insist too strongly on any comparison that may bo 
instituted between them. I believe I know nearly all, but till tho 
publication of General Cunningham’s work the public will not havo 
the same advantage. 

Belore leaving these torans, it may be well to draw attention 
again to the fact of their being, even moro evidently than the rails, 
s0 little removed from the wooden originals out of which they were 


1 For details of these seulptures and | described in great dctail, Sculptures 
references, I must refer the reader to my | do nol, strictly speaking, belong to this 
work on ‘Tice and Serpent Worship, | work, and, execpt for historical purposes, 
where they are all represented and’ aro not generally alluded to, 
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elaborated. No one can look at them, howevor carelessly, without 
perceiving that theix forms are such as a carpentor would imagino, 
and could construct, but which could not bo invented by any process 
of stone or brick masonry with which we are familiar. Tho real 
wonder is that, when the now fashion was introduced of ropeating 
in stone what had previously beon oxceuted only in wooil, anyono 
had the hardihood to attompt such an orection in stone; and still 
moro wonderful is it, that having been dons, thres of thom should 
have stood during eighteen centuries, till one was knocked down by 
some clumsy Englishmen, and that only ono—tho carliost, and con- 
sequently tho slightost and most wooden—should have fallen from 
natural causes. 

Although theso Sanchi torans are not tho carliest spocimons of 
their class oxecuted wholly in stono, neithor arp they the last. Woe 
have, it is true, no means of knowing whethor those represonted 
at Amravati! were in stone or in wood, but from thoir different 
appearances, somo of them most probably wore in tho moro permanent 
material, At all ovents, in China and Japan thoir descondants aro 
counted by thousands, Tho pailoos in tho former country, and the 
toris in the latter, aro copies more or Joss correct of these Sanvhi 
gateways, and liko their Indian prototypvs are sometimes in stone, 
sometimes in wood, and frequently compounded of both materials, in 
varying proportions, What is still more curious, a toran with five 
bars was orcoted in front of the Temple at Jorusalom, to boar tho 
sacred goldon vine, some forty years hoforo those Senchi examples, 
Ii, however, was partly in wood, partly in stono, and was orected to 
yoplace oxo that adorned Solomon’s:Tomplo, which was wholly in 
bronze, and supported by the celebrated pillars Jachin and Bonz? 


AMRavatt 


Although tho rail at Bharhut is tho most intoresting and important 
in India in a historical senso, it is for from being equal to that at 
Amyravati, cither in olaboration or in artistic morit, Tndoed, in theso 
respeots the Amravati rail is probably tho most remarkablo monv- 
mont in India. In the first placo it is more than twico tho dimensions 
of the vail at Bharhut, the great rail boing 196 fl. in diamotor, the 
inner 165 ft., or almost oxactly twice tho dimonsions of that at 
Bharhut ; between .these two was tho procession-path, which in tho 





? They must certainly havo been vory ; 60 (fig. 1), 68 (fig. 8), G4 (fig. 1), 69, 89 
common in India, for though only ono | (fig. 2), 85 (figs. 2 and 2), 96 (fig. 8), 
representation of them hes been deteetod | 93 (fig. 2), and no doubt ilany more 
among the soulptures at Sanchi (Tree) may yot bo found, 
and Serpont Worship,’ plato 27, fig. 2),/ % ‘Cree and Serpent Worship, Appen- 
st least ton yepresentaiions of them | dix, I. p. 270. 
are found at Amravati, plates 59 (fig. 2), 

n 2 
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carlier oxamplos was on the topo itself, Externally, the total hoight 
of tho great rail was about 14 ft.; internally, it was 2 ft, less, while 
the innor 1ail was solid, and only 6 ft. in hoight, 

Tho extoinal appearance of tho great 1ail may be judged of from 
tho annexed woodcut (No. 86), represonting « small section of it, Tho 
lowor part, or plinth, was ornamented by a frieze of animals and 
boys, gonoially in Indicrous and comic attitudes, Tho pillars, as usual, 





a6 External Iulevation of Great Rail at Amyasatt 


were octagonal, ornamented with full dises in the centie, and half 
disos top and bottom, between which were figure sculptures of more or 
less importance. On the three rails were -fall discs, all most clabo- 
rately caived, and all different. Above 1uns the usual undulating 201 
moulding, which was universal in all ages,! but is heie richly inter- 
spersed with figures and emblems. Tho inside of the rail was very 





» 

* In Buumah at the present day a roll ; manna as shown hore, on each side of 
pacciselysimilar to this, formedofcolowed | the procession that accompanics a ligh 
muslin, distended by light bamboo hoops, | pest or other ecclesiastical digmtary to 
is borne on men’s shoulders in the same | the giaye 
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much more richly ornamented than the outside shown in the wood- 
cut; all the contral range of discs, both on the pillars and on the 
rails, heing carved with figured 
subjocts, gonerally of vory great 
claboretion and beauty of dotail, 
and the upper iail was one con- 
dinuows bas-relicf, upwards of 600 
ft, in length. At iho roturns of 
tho gatownys another system was 
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37, Angle pilla. at Amavatt. 98 Slab from Inner Rail, Amrovath 


adopted, as shown in the above woodeut (No. 37). Tho pillars being 
narrower, and the discs smaller, the principal sculpture was on tho 
intermediate space: in this instance a king on his throne recoives 
a messenger, while his army in front defends tho walls ; lower down 
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tho infantry, cavalry, and elephants sally forth in battle array, 
while ono of the enemy sues for peace, which is probably tho 
information being communicated to the king. 

The inner rail, though lower, was even moro richly ornamented 
than tho great rail, gonerally with figures of dagobas—apparontly 
twolve in each quadrant-—~most claborately carved with scenes from 
the life of Buddha or from Iegonds, Ono of these dagobas has 
already heon given (Woodeut No. 17). Botwoon these wero pillars 
and slabs ornamented, cither as shown in Woodouts Nos, 38 and 39, or 
with either Buddhist designs or ombloms, but all as rich, at loast, as 
these; tho whole making up a 
sories of pictures of Buddhism, 
as it was understood in tho 4th 
and 5th couturies, unsurpassed by 
anything now known to oxist in 
India, The slab represented in 
Woodout No, 38 (p, 101), though 
now much ruined, is interesting 
as showing the three great objects 
of Buddhist worship at once. At 
the top is the dagoba with its rail, 
but with the five-headed Naga 
in the place usually occupied by 
Buddha. In the central compart- 
ment is the chakra or wheel, now 
generally acknowledged to be the 
emblem of Dharma,”the second 
member of the Buddhist Trinity ; 
helow that the treo, possibly ro- 
presenting Sanga or the congroga- 
tion ; and in front of all a throno, 
on which is placed what I believe 
to be a relio, wrapt up in a silken 
oloth. 

This combination is repeated again and again in these soulptures, 
and may bo almost designated as the shorter Buddhist catechism, or 
yather the confession of faith, Buddha, Dharma, Sanga. Tho last 
woodcut (No, 39) is also interesting, as showing, besides tho threo 
emblems, the form of pillars with its donble animal capitals so 
common in structures of this and an earlier age. 

The age of these rails docs not seem doubtful The outor or 











1 For the reasons of the following de- | are svt out at length. A short accom 
termination and other partioulars, the | of the tope will also bo found in tho 
reader 18 referred to my work on ‘Tree | ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatio Socicty, 
and Seipont Worship,’ whee the whole | sol. iii, (N.S,) p. 182, ef seqq. 
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great rail seems to have been commenced ebout A.D, 319, at the time 
when the tooth relic paid this placo a visit on its way from Puri to 
Ceylon, and its erection may have oceupicd the whole of the rest of 
that century. The inner rail is more modern, and scems to have been 
begun about a.p, 400, and, with somo other dotached fragments, carry 
the history of the monument down, it may bo, to 500, At the samo 
timo it is clear that an older monument existed on the spot. ‘he 
fragments that exist of the central topo are certainly of an earlier 
ago, and some of the slabs of the inner rail cxhibit senlptures of a 
much earlier date on their backs. It seems as if thoy had belonged 
to some disused carlicr building, and been re-worked when fitted to 
their new places, 

When Ifiouen Thsang visited this placo in the year 689 it had 
already been deserted for moro than a contury, but ho speaks of its 
magnificence and the beauty of ils sito in more glowing terms than 
he applios to almost any other monument in India, Among ofhor 
expressions he uses ono not casily understood at first sight, for ho 
says, “It was ornamented with all the magnificonco of the palaces of 
Dactria”! (Tahia). Now, however, that we know what the native art 
of India was from the seulptures at Bharhut and Sanchi, and as we 
also know nearly what tho art of Ractria was from thoso recently 
dug up neay Poshawur, especially at Jamalgiri, we sco at once that 
it wa by a marriage of these two arts that tho Amravati school of 
soulpture was produced, but with a stronger classical influence then 
anything of its kind found olsowhero in India, Ut is now also 
tolerably evident that tho oxistenco of so splendid a Buddhist csta- 
blishmont so far south inust have beon due to the Lact of the mouths of 
tho Kistnah and Godavery being porls of doparture from which the 
Buddhists of tho north-west and west of Tndia, in carly Limos, eonquored. 
or colonised Pegu and Cambodia, and eventually the island of Java. 

All this will bo clearer as we procecd, Meanwhile it seems pro- 
hable that with this, which is cortuinly the most splendid specimon 
of its class, wo must conclude our history of Buddhist rails, No later 
oxample is known to exist; and the Gandhara topes, which generally 
scem to be of this age or later, have all their rails attached to their 
sides in tho shape of a row of pilastors. If thoy had any figurod 
illustrations thoy must havo been in tho form of paintings on plaster 
on the panols botweon tho pilasters, ‘This, indocd, was probahly the 
mode in which thoy were adornod, for il cortainly,was not with seulp- 
tures, but we cannot understand any Buddhist monnmont oxisting 
anywhere, without tho jatakas or legends being por trayod on ils walls 
in some shape or other. 

At Sarnath all rominisconces of a rail had disappeared, and a new 





1 <Wistotrs de Ihouen 'Phsang,’ haduitg par Julion, vol. i p. 188, 
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mode of ornamentation introduced, which bore no resemblance to 
anything fonnd on the earlier topes, 

Although, therefore, om history of tho rails may finish about 
A.D, 500, it by no means follows that many examples may not yet be 
brought to light belonging to the seven and a half conturies that 
clapsod between that dato and tho age of Asuka. As thoy all 
ceitainly were sculptured to a greater or less oxtont, when they me 
examined -and published we may hopo to have an ancient pictorial 
history of India for those ages ucarly as complete as that possessed 
by any other country in the world. At present, however, wa only 
know of ten or twelve examples, but they are so easily thrown down 
and buried that we may hope to find many more whenover they aro 
looked for, and from them to learn the whole story of Buddhist art. 





Nore —The contal oowumg ome- 
inont in Woodent No, 83, page 96, 19 a 
chakia or wheel in the centro, with trisul 
cmbloms 1ight and Joft. On the upper 
beam, five dagobas and two tiers aro 
worshipped; on the intermediate blocks, 
Sii aude chakia; on the middle beam 
fo seven gacied tices, with altais; on 
the intamedinie Liceks, Sri and tho 





chakra again, Tho lower beam is wholly 
oconpied by the early sconcs in the 
Wessantain jataka, which is continuod 
in tho rear, ‘Lhe subjects on tho pillars 
have all been desoribed in ‘Tee and 
Borpont Worship,” but ave on too smull 
r seile to be distinguishable in tho 
ywoodeut 


(Flom a sculpture at 
Amravati ) 
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CTIAPTER V. 
UNAILYA ILALLS 


CONTENIG 
Behar Caves — Western Ohuilye Nally, &o. 


Avrnouun, if looked at from a merely artistic point of view, it will pro- 
bably be found that tho rails are the most interesting Buddhist remains 
that havo come down to our time, still, in an historical, or architectural 
souse, they are certainly surpassed hy the chaitya halls. Theso aro 
the temples of tho religion, properly so called, and the oxact counter- 
part of the churches of tho Christians, not only in form, but in uso. 
Some twenty or thirty of theso are known still to exist in a stato 
of greater or less preservation, but, with ono exception, all ent in tho 
yock, In so far as the interior is concerned this is of little or no 
consequence, but it provents our being ablo to judge of their external 
form or effect,! and what is perhaps worse, it hides from us entirely 
the mode in which thoir roofs wore constructed. Wo know that thoy 
wore formed with semicixeular ribs of timbor, and it 
is also nearly cortain that on theso ribs planks in two 
or three thicknesses wore laid, but wo ernnot even guoss 
what covered the planks externally. It could hardly 
havo been metal, or any kind of felt, and ono is unwill- 
ing to beliove that thoy wore thatched with grass, 
though I confess, as tho ovidonco at presont stands, this 4 8 
seems to me the most probablo suggestion.? u " 
The only structural one is ut Sanchi, and is shown 7 





a 


in plan in the accompanying woodeut (No, 41). 1b docs h Pian ot chal : 
» Dan of ya 
not, however, suffice to show us how the roofs of the “Mat, sanchi. 


. + + Scale 80 ft. to 1 in 
aisles were supported externally. What it doos show, 


which the caves do not, is that when tho aisle which surrounded 





* It is probable thata tolerably correot | now under considoration, that wo cannot 


idea of the gonoral exterior appeannce of 
tho buildings from which these cayes wore 
copied may bo obtained from the Rathe 
(as they aic called) of Mahavelliporo 
(desoited further on, p, 328). Theso 
are monuments of a late. dete, and 
belonging to a different religion, but 
they couespond so uenily in all their 
paits with the temples and monastoics 


doubt their being, in most respects, clasa 
copies of them, COmiously enough, the 
best ilustrations of gome of thom are to 
be found among the unpublished soulp- 
tues of the Bharhut Tope, 

3 ‘Tho only buildings in Indin I know 
of that gave the least hint of the ex- 
ternal forms o1 c¢onstinetion of these 
hall are the huts of the Todas on tho 
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tho apse could he lighted from the oxterior, the apse was carried 
up solid. In all the caves the pillars surrounding the dagoba are 
different from and plainer than thoso of the nave. They aro, in fact, 
kept as subdued as possible, as if it was thought they had no business 
thero, but wore necussary to admit light into the civeumambicnt aisle 


of the apso. 


As almost all our information regarding those chaityas, as well as 
the viharas, which form the next group to be described, is derived 
trom the rock-cut examples in western India, it would be conveniont, 
if it were possible, to present somothing liko a statistical account of 
the number and distribution of the groups of caves found there. Tho 
descriptions hitherto published, do not, however, as yot admit of this. 

I have mysolf visited and described all the most important of 
them ;! and in an interesting paper, communicated to the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society Ly the Rev. Dr. Wilson, he enumerated 
thirty-seven different groups of caves, moro or less known to 
Europeans This numbor is exclusive of those in Bengal and Madyas, 
and now ones aro daily boing discovered; wo may therefore fairly 
assume that certainly morc than forty, and probably nearly fifty, 
groups of caves exist in India Proper, 

Some of these groups contain as many as 100 different and distinct 
excavations, many not more than ten or a dozen ; but altogether 1 feol 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct specimens are to be found, 
Of these probably 100 may be of Brahmanical ov Jaina origin; the 
vemaining 900 aro Buddhist, either monasteries or temples, tho former 
being incomparably the more numorous class; for of tho lattor not 
moie than twouty or thirty are known to exist, ‘This difference arose, 
no doubt, from the greater number of the viharas being grouped 
around structural topes, as is always the caso in Afghanistan and 
Ceylon: and, consequently, they did not require any rock-cut place 
of worship while possessed of tha more usual and appropriate adifice. 

Tho fagades of the caves aro generally perfect, and form an oxeep- 
tion to what has boon said of our ignorance of tho external appearanco 
of Indian temples and monasterics, sineé they are exceuted in the rock 





Nilgiri Hills. Ina work recently pub- 
lished by the late Mr, Bievks, of the 
Mathas Civil Service, he gives two photo- 
ginphs of these dwellings, plates 8 and 
9. Thcit 100fs have precisely the sama 
elliptical forms as the chaitya with the 
ridge, giving the ogee form externally, 
and altogether, whether by accident or 
design, they alc mmature cheitya hails, 
Eatemally they te covered with short 
thatch, neatly laid on Such forms may 


have existed n India two thousand yenis 
ago, and may have given re to the 
peculinities of the chaitya halls, but it 
is, of course, impossible lo provo it, 

1 <[Uwirations of the Rock-ort Tem plus 
of India,’ 1 vol., tex! Svo,, with folio plates, 
Weule, London, 1845, 

**Jomnol Bombay Branch of tho 
Royal Asiatio Sosicty, vol. ii, pt. ii 
p. 36, e€ segg., and yol. iv p. 810, «2 seqy. 
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with all tho dotail that could have graced the buildings of which 
they aro copies. Tn tho investigation of these objects, the porfect im- 
mutability of a temple once hown out of the living rock is a very 
important advantage, No ropair can add to, or indeed scareoly alter, 
the general features of what is onco so exccuted; and thoro can be no 
doubt that we seo them now, in all essentials, exactly as originally 
designed. This advantago will bo casily appreciated by any one who 
has tried to grope for the evidence of a date in the design, afforded 
by our much-altorcd and often reconstructed cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. 

The geographical digtribution of tho caves is somewhat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency. Thoremainder cousist of two groups 
in Bengal ; those of Behar and Cuttack, noithor of which is important 
in extent; one only is known to oxist in Madras, that of Mahavel- 
lipore ; and two or three insignificant groups, which havo beon traced 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

At ono time some were inclinod to comect this remarkablo local 
distribution with the comparative proximity of tho west side of India to 
tho rock-outting Dgyptians and Ethiopians. But the coincidence can 
ye more simply accounted for by tho oxistence in both countries of 
rocks perfectly adapted to such works. The great cavo district of 
westorn India is composed of hovizontal strata of amygdaloid and 
other cognate tiap formations, gonorally speaking of vory considorablo 
thickness and great uniformity of toxturo, and possessing besides tho 
advantage that their edges aro genorally, oxposed. in porfoctly perpen- 
dienlar cliffs, No rock in any part of tho world could cithor be moyo 
suited for tho purpose or more favourably situated Uhm these forma- 
tions, Thoy were casily accossiblo and casily worked, Tn the rarest 
posgiblo instances aro thoro any flaws or faults to distur) the wi- 
formity of tho design; and, when comploto, thoy afford a portoctly 
dry temple or abode, singwarly uniform in temporature, ad moro 
durable than any class of templo found in any othor part of tho world, 

From tho time of Asoka, who, two hundred and fifty years bofore 
Christ, excavated tho first cavo at Rajagriha, till tho great cataclysin 
in the 8th century, tho sories is uninterrupted; and, if proporly 
oxamined and drawn, the cavos would furnish us with a complete 
zeligious and artistic history of the greater part of India during ton 
or eloven centuries, the darkest and most perplexing of her oxistenco. 
But, although during this long poriod tho practice was common to 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains, it coasod hoforo the Mahomedan conquest. 
Tfardly any excavations have beon mado or attompled since that 
period, except, perhaps, some rude Jaina monoliths in the rock at 
Gnalior, and it may be one or two in southern India. + 
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Benar Caves 


Ag might be expected from what we know of the history of the 
localities, the oldest caves in India aro situated in Behar, in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha, which was'the capital of Bengal at the time of 
the advent of Buddha. There is, indeed, one cave there which claims 
to be the Satapanni cave, in front of which the first convocation was 
hold nc. 543. It is, however, only a natural cave very slightly im- 
proved. by art, and of no architectmal importance, 

The most interesting group is situated at a placo called 
Barabar, sixteen miles north of Gaya. Ono thoro, called the 
Karna Chopar, bears an inscription which records the excavation 
of the cave in the niueteonth year of Asuka (uc, 245)" It 
is very simple, and, except in a doorway with sloping jambs, 
has no architectural featwe of importance, A second, called the 
Sudama or Nigope cave (Woodeut No. 42), bears an inscription 
by Asoka in the twelfth year of his reign, 
tho same year in which most of his edicts 
are dated, 260 or 264 nc., and, consequontly, 
is the oldest architectural example in India. 
It consists of two apartments: an outor, 82 fl. 
9 in, in length, and 19 ft, 6 in. in bicadth, 
and beyond this a circular apartment, 19 ft. 
in diameter, in the place usually oceupied by 
thegolid dagoba ;* in front of which tho roof 
Nigope Uave, sit Ghubs gop hangs down and projects in a manner very 

3 much as if it were intended to 10prevont 
thatch. The most interesting of tho group is that called Tomas 
Rishi, which, though hearing no cotemporary inscription, cortainly 
belongs to the same age. The frontispiece is singularly interesting, 
as representing in the rock the form of the structural chaityas of the 
ago. These, as will be seon fiom tho woodout (No. 43), were apparently 
constructed with strong wooden posts, sloping slightly inwaids, 
supporting a longitudinal rafter morticed into their heads, while 
threo small blocks on each side are employed to keep tho roof in.fo1m. 
Between the pillars was a framework of wood, which served to 
support five smaller rafters. Over these lies tho rovf, apparently 





' Cumungham, ‘ Archeological Re- | ovenpied the cell; in the later it may 
pots” vol i p 45. have beon an imogo of Buddha, No 
? At Kondooty, neat Romluy, there is | plans or detuls of the Kendooly temple 
a chaitya caro of much moie modo } have, so far as I know, beou published, 
date, which possesses a cirenla chambor | I speak fiom information dorived fom 
like thus, In thé older oxamples it ix | MS, drawings 
probable # aclic or some sacred symbol 
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formed of three thicknessos of plank, or probably two of timhor planks 
Jaid reverse ways, and one of motel or some other substance externally. 


‘(i i 


hs he mn 





43 Fagade of J omas JUshi Cave. (From a Thotygiaph by Ba, Peppe, 0H) 


Tho form of the roof is something of a pointed arch, with a slight 
ogee point on the summit to form a watershed, The door, like all 
thoso of this series, has sloping jambs'~a peouliarity arising, as woe 
shall afterwards see, from the lines of the oponings following, as in 
this inétanco, thoso of the supports of tho roof, 

Tho intorior, as will bo seon from tho annoxed plan (No, 44), is 
quite plain im form, and docs not seom fo have heen evar quite coin 
pleted. It consists of a hall 88 fi, by 19 It, 
beyond which is an aparimont of nearly 
circular form, ovidently meant to reprosont 
a topo or dagoba, but at thet carly ago the 
architects had not quite found ont how to 
accomplish this in a rovk-cul structure. 44 Lomas Risht Cayo 

Judging from the inscriptions on these 
caves, tho wholo were oxcayated hvtweon tho dato of the Nigope and 
that of tho Milkmnid’s Cavo, s0 called (which was excavated by 
Dasmatha, the grandson of Asoka), probably within fifty years of - 
that dato. Thoy appear te range, therefare, from 260 lo 200 za, and 








~~ ae 


* Geneial Cunningham (‘ Archmologi- ; Nov can it properly bo called Polasgic. 
eal Reports,’ vol. i. p, £5} and others aie} The Polasgi did use that form, but de- 
in tho habit of calling this an Fgyptinn | 1ived it fiom stono constructions, Pha 
fam. This it eoitainly is not, as no | Indinns only obtained it fiom wood, 
Egyption domway had sloping jgmbs, - 
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the Lomas Rishi is probably tho most modern '—it cortainly is the 
most richly ornamented. No gieat amount of clahoration, however, 
is found in theso oxamples, inasmuch as tho matorial in which thoy 
mo oxcavated is tho hardest and most closo-grained granite; and it 
was hardly to be oxpocted that a people who so recontly hed boon 
using nothing but wood as a building material would havo pationco 
sufficient for laboms like these, They have polished them like glass 
in tho interior, and with that thoy have beon content. 


“Western Cuarrya Ilatts. 


There ave in the Western Ghits in the Bombay Presidonoy five 
or six important Chaitya caves whoso dates can bo made ont, oither 
from inscriptions, or from internal evidence, with vory fair ap- 
pioximate certainty, and all of which wee oxcavated, if I am 
not very much mistaken, before tho Chistian Tia, The oldest 
of these is situated at a pleco called Bhaja, four miles south of 
the gveat Kaili cave in tho Bhore Ghit, hore is no in- 
scription upon it, but I have a plan and several photographs. 
Fiom the wootlcut (No. 45), it will be perceived that it is a chaitya 
. hall of the usual plan, but of no great 
dimensions, being only 60 ft. from tho 
back of the apse to the mortices (a a), in 
which tho supports of the wooden screen 
once stood. From the woodeout (No. 46), 
taken from ono of theso photographs, it 
will be perceived that the pillars of tho 
interior slope inwards at o considerable 
and most unpleasing angle, ‘Tho rood- 
screen which closes the front of all other 
caves of this class is gone, In all othor 
examples it is in stone, and consequently 
remains; but in this instance, being in 
wood, it has disappeared, though the 
holes to xecoive its posts and the mortices by which it was attached to 
the walls ave still there, The ogee fronton was covered with wooden 
oinaments, which have disappoared ; though the pin-holes remain by 
which they wero fastencd to the stone. Tho framowork, or truss 
thet filled the upper part of the gicat front oponing, no longer 
oxists, but what its appenranco was may be judged of by tho 
numerous representations of itself with which it is cuyered, or 





45, Chaitya Cave, Bhaja (Prom a Plan 


by Mr. Burgess} Scale 60 ft tot in 





1 A voy detailed account of alt these caves will bo found in Gon, Cunningham's 
‘ Archeological Repoit’ for 1861-62 
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a6 Facade of the Cave at Bhaja (from a Photograph ) 


from the representation of a chaitya fagado from the contompory 
vail at Buddh Gaya (Woodont 
No, 47), and there aro soveral 
others on the rail at Bharhni, 
which are not only coreot ole- 
vations of such a facade as this, 
but represent the wooden carved 
ornaments which — according 
to that authority — invariably 
adorned these fagades. ‘The only 
existing example of this wooden 
screen ig that at Karli, but tho 
innumerable small iopetitions 
of it not only here, but in all 
these caves, shows not only its * 
form, but how univorsal its em- i 
ployment was. The rafteas of 47. Front of a Chaltyn Tail. 
the voof were of woo J, and (From a Bas-relfef at Buddh Gaya.) 
many of them, as may be seon in Lho woodent, remain to the present 
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day. Hverything, in fact, that could be made in wood remained in 
wood, and only the constructive paits necessary for stability wore 
executed in tho rock, 

It is easy to understand that, tho first timo men undertook to 
ropeat in stone forms they had only beon accustomed to cicot in 
wood, thoy should have done so literally. Tho sloping inwards 
of tho pillars was 1equisito to 1esisé the thrust of the choular roof in 
the wooden building, but it must havo appeared so awkward in stono 
thot it would hardly bo ofton ropeated. As, howover, it was probably 
almost universal in structural buildings, the doorways and oponings 
natmally followed the samo lines, hence the sloping jambs. Though 
these were by ne means so objectionable in practice, they variod with 
the Imes of tho supports, and as these became wpight, the jambs 
decomo parallel, ‘Shy like manna when it was dono, tho architects 
could haidly fail to poreeive that thoy had wasted both timo and 
Jabour in cutting away tho rock to make way for their wooden 
smeen in front. Had they left it standing, with far lev exponse they 
could have got a more ornamental and more dmable feature. This 
was 80 sclf-avident that it never, so far as is known, waa repeated, 
but it was some time before the pillais of the interior got quito 
perpendicular, and the jarubs of the doois quite parallel. 

There is very little Ggure-sculpture about this oave; none in 
the interin, and what there is on the facade seems to bo of a vay 
domestic character, But on tho pillars in the interior at g and & in 
the plan (Woodeut No. 45), we find two emblems, and at a, ¢, and f 
three others are found somewhat: rudely formed, but which ocour 
again so frequently that it may be worth while to quote them hore. 





‘Tyisut Shiekt Chakra, Hisul 


Thoy ave known as the trisul, oy tidont, the contral point being 
usually more important than hae shown, the shiold, and iho 
chakna, or wheel. Tho two first ac goneally found in combination, 
asin Woodeut No. 88, and the wheel is fiequently found edged with 
tiisnl o1naments, as in the eential compartmont of Woodeut No. 38 
fiom Amiavati, Tho fourth emblem here is the trisul, in combination 
with a face, and the fifth is one which is fiequently repeated on coins 
and elsowhere, but to which no name has yet boon given. 

The neat group of caves, however, that at Bedsa, ten or cloyven 
miles south of Kavli, shows considerable progress towaids lithic 
constiuction, The scieen is in stone; the pillars ac more upright, 
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though still sloping slightly inwards, the jambs moe nemly parallel, 
and in fact we have nealy all the foatmes of a well designed 








Ree FP 
50, Copital of Pillar In front of Cave at Bodsu (L'rom a Photogiaph,) 


chaityn cave. The two pillars in font, however, as will be seon 
from the plan (Woodeut No, 49), aro so muoh too large in, proportion 
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to the rest, that they aro ovidently stambhag, and ought to stand 
free instead of supporting x vorandah. ‘Their capitals (Woodeut 
No. 50, p. 113) are more like the Persepolitan’ than any others. in 
- India, and are each surmounted by. horses and clephants: bearing mon 





‘Viow on Verandah of Cave at Bedsa. (From Photograph.) 


and wonon of. ald: anid free -Gxeeution. “a om: the viow CWoodew 
No. 51) it will-be seen-how much the. stirfacs is Govered with tho-rail 
decoration, a repetition ona small sealé of tho rails described in the last 
section, and which it may here ho montioned:is-« fair test of the ago 
of pny building. It gradually ecomes lees and, less used: alter the date 
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of theso two chaitya caves, and disappears wholly in the 4th or 
5th conturics, but during that poriod its groator or less provulence 
in any building is one of tho surest indications wo hevo of tho 
relative age of any two oxamples. In this cavo, as will be obsorved, 
nearly the whole of the oinaimontation is mado, up of miniature 
vails, and repetitions of window fronts or fagades, It haa also a 
somicireular opon work moulding, like basket work, which isiouly 
found in the very oldest caves, and is ovidently so unsuited for 
stone-work that it is no wondor it was dropped vory caily, No 
example of it is known aftor the Christian Dra, ‘Thoro ia.an insorip- 
tion in this cave in an anetont form of lotter, but not sufficiently 
distinot to fix its age absolutely without furthor evidences. 

The third cave is the Chaitya at Nassick, Ils pillais internally are 
so nearly perpendicular that thoir inclination might oscapo detection, 
and the door jambs aie nearly parallel. 

The fagado, as seen in the woodcut (No. 52, p. 115), is a very perfect 
and complete design, but all its dotails are copied from wooden forms, 
and nothing was exeguted in wood in this cave but the rafters of 
tho 100fs internally, and these have fallen down, 

Outside this cave, over the doorway, there is an inscription, slating 
that the cave was the gift of a citizen of Nassick,! in the roign of 

* King Krishna, the second of the Andrabritya kings, who reigned just 
before the Christian Tra,’ and inside, on the pillars, another in an 
older form of charactor, stating that it was excavated in honour of 
King Badrakaraka,® who was almost cortainly the fifth king of tho 
Sunga dynasty, and who asconded the throne about 3,0, 129. It may 
ha possible that a more critical examination of theso insoriptions may 
yonder thoir tostimony less absolute than it now appears, but taking 
them in conjunction with tho architectme, tho ago of this cavo 
hardly scoms doubtful. Tor myself, T sco no reason for hositating to 
accept 2c, 129 as the date of its incoption, though its complotion 
may bo a contmy Inter, and if this is so, it cmyries back the crvea 
of Bhaja and Bedsa to a period considerably bofore that time, while 
on tho other hand, it as certainly is older than the Karli cavo, 
which appears to come noxt toitinage.  . 


Karu, 


The fourth cave mentioned above, known as that at Karli, is 
situated on the road between Bombay and Poonah, and is the finest 
of all—the finost, indecél, of its clays, It is certainly the largeat as 
well as the most completo chaitya cavo hithorto discovered in India, 





' From a photograph and an nipub- ® Fiom Bhandaikm's paper, ubt sun a, 
lished papor by Piofessor Bhandarkur, ** Journal Bombay Bianch of the 
read before the Oriental Congress, Royal Asiatic Sooioty,' vul. y, p. 55. 
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and was excavated at a time whon tho style was in its prealest 
purity. In it all the architeotural defects of the mevious examples 
are removed; the pillars of the nave aro quile perpendicular. The 
screen ig ornamented with sculpturo—its first appéarance appaeontly 
in such a position—and the stylo had reached a perfeotion that was 
never afterwards surpassed, 
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Tu this conve there.is an inscription on the wido of the porch, and 
another on tho lion- pillar in front, which are corteinly integral, and 
ascribe its excavation to tho Maharaja Bhuti or Deva Bhuti,! who, 
according 1o the Puranas, reigned 5.0. 78, and if this is so, they fix 
the ago of this typical caample beyond all cavil, 

cae puilding, a will be scon by the ennoxed illustrations (Nos. 53, 

55), rosombles,'to a very great extonl, an carly Christian church 
in ns arrangomonts : consisting of » nave and side-nisles, to. minaling 
in an apso or semidome, 1ound. which tho aisle is carried, The genoral 
dimongions of the interior are 126 ft. from the entranco to the bask 
wall, by 48 ft. 7 in. in width. Tho side-aisles, howovor, avo very 
much narrower than in Christian churches, the contial one boing 
25 ft. 7 in., so that the others ato only 10°ft. wide, moluding tho 
thickness of tho pillars. As a scale for comparison, it may be men- 


¥ «Journal Bombay Bianeh of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, vol v, pp, 182-3, 
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Yiew of Cave at Kar. (From a Drawmg by Mr. Salt, corrected by the Author) 
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tioned that its a1rangemont and dimonsions aio very similar to those 
of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye aux Tlommes at 
Caen, omitting the outer aisles in the latter buildings. ‘The thickness 
of the picrs at Norwich and Caon ucaily corresponds io the breadth 
of the aisles in the Indian temple. In height, howevor, Karli is vay 
inferior, being only 42 ff. or perhaps 45 ft. from the floo to the apex, 
as nearly as can be ascci tained. 

Fiftoen pillats on each side sepmate the navo from tho aisles ; each 
pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly omamenied 
capital, on which kneel two clephants, éach bearing two figmes, gone- 
yally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very much 
better executed than such ornaments usually ave. ‘The seven pillars 
behind tho altar are plain octagonal piers, without cither base or 
capital, and the four under tho entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at tho sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture ; 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy te same spaco, 
Above this springs the 100f, somiciicular in genoral section, but some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greator than tho 
semi-diameter, It is ornamented oven at this day by a sorics of 
wooden ribs, prohably cooval with the excavation, which prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, 
but of somo sort of timber construction which wo cannot now very 
well understand. 

Immediately under the semidomo of the apse, and nearly whore 
tho altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dagoba, in this 
matauce a plain dome slightly stilted on a ciroulay drum. As there 
ave no ornaments on if now, and no mortices for woodwork, it pro- 
bably was originally plastered and painted, or may heve beon adorned 
with hangings, which some of the sculptured ,epresentations would 
lead us to suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars, 
It is surmounted by a Tee, the base of which is similar tu the ono 
shown on Woodout No. 18, and on this still stand the remains of an 
unibrella in wood, vory much decayed and distorted by age. 

Opposite this is the entrance, consisting of three doorways, under 
a gallery oxaclly corresponding with our roodloft, one leading 1o the 
centre, ancl one to each of tho sido-nisles; and over tho gallery the 
whole end of the hell is open as in all those chaitya halls, forming 
one great window, through which all the light is admitted. ‘Chis 
great windoly is formed in tho shapo of » horseshoo, and oxaoctly 
resembles those used as oynaments on tho fagade of this cave, as woll 
as on those of Bhaja, Bedsa and at Nassick described above, and which 
ave met with overywhoro at this age, Within the ach is a frame- 
work ox centering of wood standing free (Woodeut No. 56). ‘his, so 
far as wo can, judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, cooval with the 
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bnilding ;? at all events, if it las heon renewed, il is a oxaol copy of 
tho original form, for ié is found repented im stone in all tho nighos 
of tho fagade, over the doorways, and gonorally as an ornament overy- 
whero, and with the Buddhist “ rail,* copiod from Sauchi, forms tho 


most usual ornamont of the style. 


The presence of the woodwork is an additional prool, if any wero 


wanted, that there were no arches 
Buddhist buildings, 


of construction in any of these 


Thoro neithor woro nor are any in any Indian 











‘60. 


View of Interior of Cave at Karli, (From a Photomaph.) ‘ 


building anterior to the Mahomedan Conquest, and very fow indeed in 


any Hindu building aftorwards. 


To ratun, however, to Karli, tho outor porch is considerably witor 





1 A few yeas ago it was reported that 
this eoreen was in danger of falling out- 
waids, and I wiote repeatedly to India 
begging that something might ho dono 
fo preserve it; but I have never been 
able to lemn if this has been attended 
to, Only a small portion of the original 
ubbing of the Bhaja cave now remains. 
That of tho Bedsa cave has been des- 
troyed within tho last ten or twelve yeas, 
(Journal Bombay Bianch of the Royal ; 


Asiatic Society,’ vol. ix. p. 228); and tt 
would be a thousand pities if this, which 
is the only oiginal soveon in India, woid 
allowed to perish when a yery small out- 
lay would save it, Like the Iron pillar 
at Dolhi which nover rusts, teal wood 
that docs not decay though exposed to 
the atmosphere for 2000 yeors, is x pho- 
nomenon woth the attention not only of 
antiquuries, but of natal philesopheis, 
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than the body of the building, boing 52 ft. wide, and ix closed in front 
ly a sercon composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without cither base 
or capital, supporting what is now # plain mass of tock, but which was 
once ornamonted by a wooden gallory forming the principal ornament 
of the fagade. Alive this a dwarf colonnade or attic of four columns 
hetween pilasters admitted light to the great window, and this again 
was surmonted by @ wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, sinco only the mortices remain that attached 
it to the rock, 

In advance of this scrcon stands tho lion-pillay, in this instanco 
a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, on vethor faces, surmounted by a 
capital not unliko that at Kesariah (Woodeut No. 6), but at Karli 
supporting four lions instead of one, and for reasons given above 
(p. 65), they scem ‘almost’ certainly to have supported a chakra or 
Buddhist wheel. A similar pillar probably siood on the opposite 
side, but it has cithor fallen or becn taken down to make way for 
the little temple that now occupies its place. a 

‘Tho absenco of the woodon ornaments of tho external porch, as 
well as our ignorance of the mae in which this tomplo was finished 
laterally, and the porch joined to the main temple, provents us from 
judging what tho offect of tho fromt would have beon if belonging 
to a froo-standing building. But the proportions of such parts as 
remain are so good, and tho offect of the whole so pleasing, that 
thero can bo littlo hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolorably 
high rank among architectural compositions, 

Of tho interior wo can judge perfectly, and it cortainly is as 
soldmu and grand as any interior can woll bo, and the mode of lighting 
the most perfeel—one undivided volune of light coming through a 
singlo opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and falling 
directly on tho altar or principal object in the building, leaving the 
rest in comparative obscurity, The effect is considerably heightonod 
by tho closely sot thick columns that divide tho threo aisles from one 
wnothor, as they suffice to provent the boundary walls from over being 
scon, and, as thore are no openings in tho walls, the view botween the 
pillars is practically unlimited, 

Theso peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the 
uthor caves of the same class in India, varying only with tho age and 
the gradual change that tuok place from the moe purely wooden 
forms of those caves to tho lithie or stone architecture of the moro 
modern ones, This is the principal test by which thoir relative agos 
can be determined, and it proves incontestably that tho Karli cave 
was oxcuvated not very long afler stono came to be usod aso building- 
material in India, 

Thoyo ave caves al Ajunta and probably at dunir which aro ax 
old aa tho four Just deseribed, and when the history of cave arelii- 
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tecture comes to be written in extenso, will supply details that are 
wanting in the oxamples just quoted, Meanwhile, however, their 
foims are sufficient to place tho history on a firm basis, and to 
explain tho origin and early progress of tho stylo with sufficiont 
distinctness, 

From the insoriptions and litorary evidence, it seoms hardly doubt- 
ful thet the dato of the Karli cavo is shout 78 uc, and that at Nassick 
about 129 Bc. We have no literary authority for the date of the two 
earlier ones, but tho archeological evidence appears irresistible. Tho 
Bhaja cave is so absolutely idontical in slyle with tho Lomas Wight 
cave at Behar (Woodout No. 43) that thoy must bo of very nearly 
tho same age. ‘Their pillars and their doorways slopo so nearly at 
the same angle, and the ossential woodenness ~if tho expression may 
be used—of both is so exactly the samo, that tho one boing of tho 
age of Asoka, the othor cannot bo far removed from the date of his 
reign. The Bedsa cave exhibits a degree of progress so nearly half- 
way between the Bhaja and Nassick examples, that it may satlely 
be dated 150 to 200 2,c,, and the wholo four thus exhibit the progress 
of tho style during nearly two conturics in the most satisfactory 
manner, and form a basis from which we may proceed to reason with 
very little hositation or doubt. 


Agunra,} 


There are four chaitya caves in the Ajunta series which, though’ 
not so magnificent as some of the fous just montioned, aro nearly us 
important for the purposes of our history. Tho oldest thoro (No. 9) 
is the lowest down on tho cliff, and is of the smallest class, being 
only 45 ft. by 23 ft, in width. AM ita woodwork has porished, though 
it would not bo difficult to restore it from tho mortices loft and the 
representations of itself on the fagade, Thero ayo sovoral inscriptions, 
but they do not seom integral, Thoy are painted on the walls, and 
belong, from the form of their characters, to the second or third contury 
of our era, when the frescoes seem to have been ronewed, so that the 
real tests of its age are, first, its position in the seiies, which mako 
it, with its accompanying vihara (No. 12) mdoubtedly tho oldest 
there; tho other test is the architecture of its fagade, which so much 
resembles that of the Nassick chaitya (s.c. 129) that it cannot bo far 
off in date, It may, however, be somewhat carlicr, as the pillars in 
the interior slope inwards at a somewhat greator anglo, and, in 50 far 
as that is a test of age, it indicates a greater antiquity i in the Ajunta 
example, 








? Por futher particulars rogaiding tho | Royal Asiatic Sooigty? 1842, and repnb- 
Ajunta caves, the reader is refered to a | lished afterwards with a falio volume of 


paper I wroto in the ‘Journal of the | plates to illustinte it, 
+ 
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The next chaitya (No. 10) is siluated very near to tho last, a 
little higher up in the rock, howovor, and of nearly twice its dimon- 
sions. It is 94 ft. 6 in. in dopth by 41 ft. 8 in. in width intornally. 
As may be seen from the annexed view (Woodout No. 57); the nave 
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bt. Interloan of Chaitya Cave No 10 at Ajunta, (Toma Sketch by the Author.) 


is soparated from tho aisles by a range of plain octagonal shatts, 
perfectly upright, but without capitals or bases, Tho triforium belt 
is of unusual height, and was originally plastored. ands printed, 
Traces of this can still bo scon, though tho design cannot bo made 
out (Woodout No. 58). One of 
the most romarkablo charactor- 
istics of the cave is that it shows 
signs of transition from wood to 
stono in its architectural dotails. 
Tho ribs of tho aisle are in stono 
ont in rook, but copied fom tho 
wooden forms of previous ex- 
amples, The vault of the nave 
was adorned with wooden ribs, 
the mortices for which aro still 
there, and their marks can still 
be traced in the roof, but the 68 Cross-Section of Cave No, 10 at Ajunta, 
’ : Noscale, 

wood itself is*gone. 

There are two insoriptions in this cave which scom to be integral, 
but unfortunately neither of them contain names that can be iden- 
tified; but from tho form of their charactors a paleographist would 
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almost certainly place them anterior to the Christian Mra.) Taking, 
however, all the circumstances of the case into consideration, and go 
as to avoid stretching avy point too far, it would, porhaps, be bettor 
to assume for the present that the cave belongs to the first contury 
of our ora, 

The facades of both these cavos are so much ruined by the rock 
fulling away lhat it is impossible fo assert that there wus no seulp- 
ture on the lower parts. None, certainly, exists in the interivr, 
where everything depends ou painting; and il is, lo say tho least of 
it, very Qmprobable that any figuro-seulpture cvor adorned the oldest, 
While it seems likely that evon No. 10 depended wholly on con- 
ventional architectural forms for its adornment. 

The next chaitya cave in this series (No. 19) is separated from 
these two by a very long intorvel of time. Unfortunalely, uo in- 
scription exists upon it which would assist in assigning it any prociso 
dato; but it belongs to a group of viharas, Nos. 16 and 17, whose 
dato, as wo shall afterwards seo, can bo fixed with tolorablo certainty 
us belonging to tho fifth century of our era. “Tho cava itsol!, 
as will be scon from the plan (Woodeut No. 59), is of the smallest 
size, nearly the same as No, 9, or 46 ft, 4 in, by 
23 ft. 7 in, and its arrangements do not differ 
much, but its details bolong to a totally different 
school of art. All trace of woodwork has dis- 
appeared, but wooden forms are everywhere ¥6- 
peated in stone, like the triglyphs and mutules of 
the Doric order, long after their original meaning 
was lost. More than this, painting in the interval 
had toa grent extont becomo disused ay a means 
of decoration, both internally and externally, and 
seulpture substituted for it in all monumental 





69. Chnitya No, 10 * 
at Ajanta, works; but the greatest chango of all is that 


Seale 60 Ry to Lin. 


Buddha, in all his atlitudes, is introduced overy- 
where, In the next woodeut (No. 60)—the view of tho fagade—it 
will he seon how completely figure-sculpiuze had superseded the 
plainor architectural forms of the carlior eaves; Tho rail ornament, 
too, has entirely disappeared ; tho window heads have beon dwarfed 
down. to mere framings for masks; but whet is oven more significant 
than these, is that from o pure theism or rather atheism we have 
passed to an overwhelming idolatry. At Karli, the cight figures 
that originally adorned tho porch aro chiefs with their wives, in 
pairs, All the figures of Buddha that appear thore now are long 
« 

? Theso insoriptions ore translated in ; as if found inenve 2 On the aecumpany- 
Bhanu Dajix’ papor on the Ajunta in-| Ing plate thoy are deseribed us one on 
seviplions, ‘Journal Bombay Bianch of | cave 10, the other on eave 12. 
the Royal Asiatic Sociely, vol, vit, p. 68, | 
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60, View of Facade, Chaitya Cavo No. 19 nt Ajunta, (From a Photograph ) 


snbsequont additions, Nono but mortals wore sculptured in tho 
earlier caves, and among theso mortals Sakya Muni nowhere appears, 
Tere, on. the contrary, ho is Bhagavat—the Ioly Qne—the Doity— 
tho object of worship, and occupies a position in tho front of 
the dagoba or ullar itself (Woodeut No, 61, p, 126), surmounted hy 
tho triple umbrolla and as the Numen of the placo, 

At a futuro stago of our inquirios wo may be ablo to fix moro 
nearly the time in which this portentous change took place in 
Buddhist ritual. Tor the presont, it is sufficient to remark that 
images of Buddha, and their worship, wore not known in Tndia in 
tho first contury of ow ora, and that tho revolution was gomplets 
in the 5th contury. 

Before leaving this cave, however, if may Le well to romark on 
the change that had taken place in the form of the dagoha during 
these 500 years, If Woodout No. 61 is compared with the dagobas 
in Nos. 56 and 57, it will be secon how much the low rounded form 
of the carly examples had been convontionalised into a tall stecplo- 
like object... The drum had become more important than the dome, 
and was omamonted with architeotural foatures that have no meaning 

_as applied. But more ourious still is the form the triple umbrelle 
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had assumed. It had now become a steeple reaching to the roof of 
the cavo, and its original form and meaning would hardly bo suspoeted 
by those who were not familiar with the intermediate stops. 

I am not aware of more than threo umbrellas being fond sw 
mounting any dagoba in the caves, but the annoxed representation 
of a model of one found at Sultan- 
pore, near Jelalabad (Woodeut No, 
62), probably of about the samo ago, 
has six such discs; and in Behar 








peas 4 
« 
61, Hovk-cut Dagoba at Ajunta, 42, Small Model found in the Tope at Sultanpore, 
(Troma, Dyawing by the Auton)» (From Wilson’s © Avlana Antiqua ') 





: % Loy 7 
numerous* models gro found with seven, making with the base and 
finial: nine storays,! which afterwards in China became the convon- 
tional number for the nine-storoyed towers of that land, 

Tho last chaitya at Ajimta (No. 26) is of a medium size, 66 ft. by 86, 
and has a long inscription, but which unfortunately contains nothing to 
enable us to fix its date with certainty. It is cortainly more modern 
than the last named, its sculptures are conrser, and their meaning more 
mythological. We shall probably not ovr in assuming that it was 
oxcavated towards tho end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th contury ; 





* Kittoe in “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Maich, 1847, plate 6. 
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and that the year 600 is not far from its truco dato. Tts oltief interest 
isin showing how nearly Buddhism was approximating to Brahmaniam 
when the catastrophe took placo which expelled the former from the 
country of its birth. 


Enora. 


The celebrated Viswakarma cavo at Ellora is a chaitya of the first 
class, intermediate in age hetween the two last descrihed caves at 
Ajunta, or it may be as modern as the last. Thore are unfortunately no 
inscriptions nor any traditions’ that wonld assist in fixing its age, 
which must consoquently depond wholly on its position in the sories 
and its architectural peculiarities. 

‘The dimensions of this cavo aro considerable, 85 ft. by 43 ft. and 
the inner ond is entirely blooked up by the dagoba which, instead of 
being cireular as in all the older examples, has a frontispiece attached 
to it larger than that in cave No. 19 at Ajunta, which, as shown in 
Woodeut No. 60, makes it square in frout. On this addition is a figme 
.of Buddha seated with his fovt down, and surrounded by attendants, 
and flying figures in the latest style of Buddhist art. Tn the roof, all 
tho ribs and ornaments aie cut in tho rock, though still copied from 
wooden prototypes, and the triforium has sculptured figures as in 
Nos, 19 and 26 of Ajunta. Its most marked characteristic, however, 
is the fagade, whore for tho first timo wo miss tho great horseshoe 
opening, which is the most marked feature in all provious examples, 
We can atill trace a yvominisconco of it in tho upper part of the 
window in the contro (Woodeut No. 68, p. 128); but it was ovidently 
considered necessary, in this instance, to reduce the sizo of tho 
opening, and it is easy to seo why this was tho caso, At Beisa, 
Karli, Kenhori and elsewhoro, there was a verandah or porch with a 
sereen in front of tho great window, which prevented tho direst 
yays of the sun fxom xenching it, and all the’ oldor caves hed 
wooden screens, as at Karli, from which’ourtains could be hung s0 
as to modify tho light to any desired extent. At Tllora,'no sereon 
could over have existed in front, and wooden additions had long ceased 
to be used, so that it consequently heoyme necessary to reduce tho 
sizo of the opening. In the two lator chaityas at Ajunta, this is 
offected by simply reducing their sizo, At Hllora it was done by 
dividing it. Jf we had the structural oxamples in which this chango 
was probably first introduced, wo might traco its progress; but as 
this one is the only exaniplo we have of a divided window, we must 





' Bir Choiles Mollet, in the second; 1000 years bofme his day. Thia might 
volume of the ‘Bombay Litamy Transac-| be truc if applied to tho Brahman. 
tions, quotes a tradition that the Eiloia | ical Keilas, but hardly ta gny Buddhist 
caves were oxcavated by a Raja Felu,! cave in the sovies, 
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accopt it as one of the latest modifications of the fagades of Uneso 
chaityas. Practically, it may be an improvement, as it is still 
sufficicntly large to light tho interior in a satisfactory manner ; but 
artistically it scoms rather to he regretted. Thero is a chu actor and 
a grandeur about tho older design which wo miss in this moro 
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63, Facade of the Viswakayma Caveat Dllor. (roma Photograph ) 


domestic-looking arrangement, though it is still a form of opening 
not destitute of beanty. 

Owing to the sloping nature of tho ground in which it is excavated, 
this cave possesses a forecourt of considorablo oxtont and of great 
elegance of design, which gives its fagade an importance it is nol 
entitled to, from any intrinsic merit of its own. ‘ 
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IKEw sit. 


One of the best known and most frequently described chaityas in 
India is that on the island of Salsctte, in Bombay TMarbow,, known 
as tho giecat Kenheri Cave. Jn dimensions it belongs to the first rank, 
being 88 ft. 6 in, by 89 ft, 10 in, and it has the advarilage that its date is 
now almost absolutely fixed. In the verandah there is an inscription 
recording that the celebrated * Buddhaghosha dedicated one of the 
middle-sized statues in the porch, to the honour of the lord Bhagawan,! 
and in the same porch another inscription .ocords the excoution of the 
great statues of Buddha by “ Gotamiputra’s imporial descendant S2i 
Yadnya Sat Karni,”? Now we know that the first named, Buddha- 
ghosha, wont on his mission to Ceylon, 8.0. 410," and he is not known 
ever to have returned to India; and Yadnya Sri has always beon 
assumed to havo lived 408-428, generally it must be confessed on tho 
mistaken etymology of confounding, his nemo with that of Yuegai of 
the Chinese. That, however, is apparently only a translation of the 
“Moon beloved king,” and moro applicable, consequently, to Chandra 
Sri or Chanthagupta, who was his contemporary, The true basis 
for the determination of his date is the Prranic chronology which, 
for this period, seems indisputable, Be all this as it may, the con- 
junction of these two names hero in this cavo settles their date, and 
settles also the age of tho cave as belonging to the early years of tho 
5th century, at tho time when Fa ITian was travelling in India, 

This being so one would naturally expect that the architecture of 
tho cave should oxhibit somo stago of progicas ‘intermediate between 
orve No, 10 and cave No, 19 of Ajunta, but nothing of tho sort is 
apparent hero; tho Kenheri cave is a literal copy of tho gical cave 
at Karli, Int in so inferior a style of art that, whon I firat saw it, I 
was inclined to ascribo it to an ago of Buddhist decrepitude, whon 
the tiaditions of true art had passed away, and men wore trying 
by spasmodic offorts to rovive a dead at. This being now proved not 
ta be the case, the architecture of this cave can only he looked upon 
as an exceptional anomaly, the principles of whoso design aro unlike 
anything else to be found in India, emanating probably from some 
individual caprice, the origin of which we may probably never now 
be able to recover. ty . 

Inteinally the roof was ornamonted with timbor rafteis, and, 
though these have fallon away, the wooilen pins by which they were 





' ¢Joumal Bombay Bianch of the 3 Introduotion to ‘Mahayanso,’ p. 80. 
Royal Asiatio Society,’ vol. v. p. 14. 4 See Appondix. 
* Loo, ait, p, 25. 
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fastened to tho rock still yemain; and tho sereon in front has all tho 
mortices and other indications, as at Karli, proving that tt was 
intended to be covered with wooden galleries and framework, What: 
is still more curious, tho figures of chicfs with thoir wives, which 
adorn the front of the soreon at Karli, are here repeated literally, but 
copied so badly as uot at first sight to he easily recognisable, ‘this is 
the more strange as it ocurred at an age when their place was reservod 
for figures of Buddha, and when at Karli, itself, they were cutting 
away tho old soulptures and old inscriptions, to introduce figures of 
Buddha, cither seated cross-legged, or borne on the loins, supported 
by Naga figures at its base, 

In front of this cave is acdwarf rail which, with-the knowlodgo 
we now have, would in itsolf be almost sufficient to settle the ago, in 
spite of these anomalies (\Woodout No. 64). Unfortmuately it is so 
weathor-worn that it is diffioult to make ont all its details; Int 
comparing it with the Guutamiputra rail (Woodont No. 82) and the 
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BL Kail in front of Giert Cave, Kenhert. (From a Drawing by Bf. West.) 

Amravati rail (Woodeut No. 36), it will be sven that it contuins atl 
those complications that wore introduced in the 3rd and 4th conturies, 
but which were discontinued in the 5th and 6th, when the rail in any 
shape fell into disuse as an architectural ornament,” 

‘Lhe ovidence in fact seems completo that this cave was oxcavaicd 
in the carly years of the 5th centwy, but admitting this, it romains 
an anomaly, the like of which only oceurs once again go far as T know 
in the history of Indian architecture, and that in a vihara al Nassick 
of the same age, to be described hereafter, ‘ 





' A tolerably correct representation of | intrinsic evidence, that they were move 
these sculptures is engraved in Langlo’s | modern than evon this cave. « 
‘ Ilindostan,’ vol. if. p. 81, after Niebuhy.,/ * For futher partioulara regaiding this 
The cutions part of the thing is, that the | cave, the reallor is 1eferved to my work on 
Buddhist figures of the Karli fagude | the “Rock-out lomplos of Indie,’ p. 86, 
me not copied hero also, from which I | plates 11 and 12, 
would infer, as well as from their own 
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Duusnan. 


About half way betweon Kotah and Ujjain, in Rajputana, thore 
oxists a series of caves at a placo called Dhumnar which aro of con- 
siderable extent, but tho interest that might be felt in thom is 
considerably diminished, by their being cut in a coarse laterite con- 
glomerate, so coarse that all the finer architectural dotails had to be 
worked out in plastor, and that having perished with time, only their 
plans and outlines can now he recognised. Among the sixty or seventy 
oxcayations hove found one is a chaitya of some oxtent, and presonting 
peculiarities of plan not found elsewhere. Tt is practically a chaitya 
cella situated in the midst of a vihara (Woodont No. 65). Tho coll 





66 Cave at Dhamma ce a Pian by Gen Cunningham.) 
Seate 69 ft to in. 


in which the dagoba is situated is only 35 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., but to 
this muat bo added the porch, or ante-chapel, extending 25 ft. further, 
making the whole 60 ft On two sides, and on half the third, it is 
surrounded by an open verandah leading to tho cells. The third sido 
nover was finished, but in two of the sido colls are smallor dagobas— 
the whole making a confused mass of chanibers and chaityas in which 
all the original parts are confounded, and all the primitive simplicity 
of design and arrangement is lost, to such an exiont that, without 
previous knowledge, they would hardly be recognisahlo. 

There are no exact datos for dotoimining the ago of this cave, 
but like all of the series it is late, probably between the years 500 
and 600 a.p,, or oven later, and its great intorest is that, on comparing 

K 2 
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it with the chaitya and vihara at Bhaja or Bedsa (Woodeuts Nos, 46 
and 49), we are enabled to xealise the progress and changes that 
took place in designing theso monuments during the seven or sight 
eonturics that elapsed between them. 


AHonvi. 


Not far from Dhumnar is another sories of caves not so extonsive, 
but-interesting as boing probably the most modern group of Buddhist 
caves in India. No very complote account of them has yot beou 
published,' but enough is known to cnable us to feel sure how 
modorn they ave. Une called Arjun’s ITouso, ia a highly ornamented 
dagoba, originally apparently some 20 Si, in height, but the uppor 
part being in masonry has fallon away. Inside this is a cull open to 
the front, in which is a cross-legped seated figure of Buddha, showing 
an approach to the Tindu mode of treatin images in iheir temples, 
which looks as if Buddhism was on the verge of disappearing, « 

The same ariangement is repeated in the only excavation hore 
which can be called a chaitya hall, It is only 26 ft. by 1} ft. intor- 
nally ; but the whole of the dagoba, which is 8 ft. in diamoter, hos 
been hollowed out to make a coll, in which an imago of Buddha is 
enshrined, ‘The dagobas, in fact, hero—there are three standing by 
themselves--have become temples, and only distinguishable from 
those of the Hindus by their cireuler forms.” 

Ii is probably hardly necessary to say more on this subject now, 
as most of the questions, both of art and chronology, will bo again 
touched upon in the next chapter whon describing tho viharas which 
were attached to tho chaityas, and wore, in faet, parts of the seme 
establishments, As more residences, the viharas may be dofieiont in 
that dignity and unity which charactorises the chaityas, but their 
awuber and varioty mako up te a great extont for their other deli- 
ciencies; and altogether tlteiy description forms ono of the most 
interesting chapters ini our history. 





1 The platgs in Gen Cunningham’s | ningham’s 1epait above alluded to, T 
‘ Archmological Repoits,' vol. fi. pl. 70 | entirely agrees with him as to thoir age, 
ond 74, are on too small t seple to be of and am surprised Dr. Impey could he 
much usa, IT haye nut myself visited {so misiakon iegarding them. ‘Journal 
these caves, | Bombay Bianch of the Royal Asiatic 
* Lhe particulas of the architecture | Socioty, vol. v. p. 336, ef segg. 
of these onyes are taken from Gon, Gun- 
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CHAPTER V1 
VILARAS,' OR MONASTERIES. 


CONTEN'TS, 


Structmal Viharas — Bengal and Western Vihara Caves — Nassick, Ajunte, Bagh, 
D)nunnar, Kholvi, and Ello Viharas — Circular Cave at Junir. 





Srrucrura, Vuraras, 


We are abnost moro dopendont on rock-cut examples for our know- 
ledge of the Vihavas oy monasterics of the Buddhists than wo are 
for that of their Chaityas or churches: a cirowumstance more to be 
regretted in this instance than in tho other, In a chaitya hall 
tho interior is naturally tho principal object, and where tho art 
of the architect would bo principally lavished, Noxt would come 
tho facade. ‘The sides and apso are comparatively insignificant and 
incapable of omamont, ‘The fagades and tho intorioy can bo as well 
expressed in the rock as when standing freo; but tho caso is different 
with the vihavas. A court or hall surrounded with cells is not an 
imposing architectural object, Whore the court has galleries two or 
three storeys in height, and tho pillars that support these aro richly 
carved, it may attain an amount of picturesquenoss wo find in our 
old hostolries, or of that class of beauty that provails in the courts 
of Spanish monasterios,? Such was, I believe, the form many of tho 
Indian structural viharas may have taken, but which could hardly 
bo repeated in the rock; and unless some representations aro dis- 





‘Tho name was used to distinguish them 
from alupas or towers, which were always 
telic shrines, ov crected. as memorials of 
places or ovents, and never woie 1esi- 
dences or simulated to be such, or con- 
tained Images, till the last gasp of the 
style, as at Kholyi. At present this ig 
only a theory, it mny, before long, become 


1 ‘Throughout this work {he texm “ Vi- 
haa” is applicd only to monasteries, the 
abodes of monks or hormrits. It wag not, 
howerer, used in thet restricted sense 
only, in former times, thoug) it has been 
go by all modern writora. Ifionen Thsang, 
for instance, calls the Great Towor at 
Buddh Gaye a vihera, and describes 


similar towers at Nalanda, 200 and 800 
feet high, as vihavas, ‘Tho ‘Mahawenso’ 
also applies the term indiscriminately to 
temples of a certain class, and to feai- 
dences, My impression is that all build- 
ings designed in storeys wore called 
viharas, whether used for the abode of 
priosls or to enshrine teliey or imuges, 


acertainty. Strictly speaking, the resi- 
dences ought piobably to be ealled 
Songhaiamas, but to avoid multipliention 
of terms, vihoia is used in this wok as 
tho synonym of monastery, which is the 
sonse in which it is usually underatood 
by modern anthorg. © 
4 Vl, iv., Woodouits Nos. 89, 90, 
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covercd anong the paintings o: sculptures, we shall probably never 


know, though wo may guoss, what the miginal apperiances may 
have Deon 
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There was, however, J believe, another form of Vihaza oven less 
capable of bemg ropeated in tho rock, Tt was pyramidal, and 3s tho 
ouginal of all the temples of southeiu Tndia, ‘Take, for instance, a 
description of one mentioned both by Fa Ifian and Thouen Thsang,? 
though neither of thom, 1t must be confessed, ever saw it, which 
accounts in parb for some absuadities m tho depeription —" Tho 
building,” says Fa Then, “ has altogether five stooys. The lowst is 
shaped into the form of an clephant, and has 500+stone cells m it , 
the second is im the form of a hon, and has {00 chambers, tho thid 
as shaped hke a howe, and has 300 chambers, the fomth is im tho 
foim of an ox, and has b00 chambers, and the fifth 1 in the shape ol 
a dove and has 100 chambers in at” —and tho account grvon of it by 
Thouon Thsang is practically the same? At first sight this looks wild 
enough, butif we substitute the asset tion that the sevoral storoys were 
adorned with clephants, lions, horses, &e., wo get a mode of decoration 
which began at Kali, whero a gicat range of clephants adoin the 
lower storey, and was contmued with vaiations to Iullabtd, whore, 
as we shall see finther on, all these five animals ayo, in the 13th 
century, superimposed upon one another oxactly ay here recounted 

Tho opposite woodait (No. 66), takon fiom one of tho1rths at Maha- 
velliporo, prubably con ectly 1omesents such a stauctuo, and T betiove 
also the form of a great many anciont whatas in Tndia. Tho diagram 
(No 67) is intended to éxplain what probably were tho internal ar- 
aangoments of such a structme. As far as it can be understood fiom 
the rock-cut examples we havo, the ceutre was occupied by halls of 
vaiying dimcusions according to height, supported by wooden posts 
above tho giownd-flony, and used as the common day-ooms of tho 
monks. ‘The sleeping-colls 
(Woodents Nos 68, 9) 
wold appuently on tho 
teraccs, and may have 
been such as mo fhe- 
quently 1epreseuted in the 
bas-reliefs at Bhailut and 
elsewhere. Alternately 
they seem to have been 
agtme and oblong, and 
with smaller apartments 
between. Of cowse wo must not tako too literally a 10¢ps csentation 
of a monastery carried ont solidly in the rock for a different purposo, 
as an absolutely coucet 1emesontation of its original, ‘The import- 
anco, howovor, of this form, as oxplaining the peculimities of sb- 





68 64 
Seuave and oblong Celis from a Bas reltef at Bharhnt 





* Beal's ‘Fe Maan? p 189 ‘Thouen | + Jownul of the Royal Aslatie Soorety , 
‘Thsang, val i p, 102, yoh 11 GUS) p 287, ef segy 
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sequent Buddhist and Dravidian arghitecture, is so great that it is 
well worth quoting here, though this will be more ovident in the 
sequel than it can bo at presont. In construction the breadth, in 
a structural building, would probably have been greater in proportion 
to tho hoight than in this example, but that is of little conseqnence 
for our present purposes. : 

Tt is, of course, always difficult, sometimes impossible, to realise 
tho fom of buildings from vorbal descriptions only, and the Chineso 
Pilgrims wore not adepts at architectural definitions. Still TTionen 
'Theanp’s description of tho great Nalanda monastery is important, and 
go germano to our presont subject that-it cannot woll be passed ovor. 

This celebrated monastery, which was tho Monte Cassino of India 
for tho first five conturies of our era, was sliuated thirty-four miles 
south of Patna, and soyen miles north of the old capital of Raja- 
eriha. If not founded undor the auspices of the celebrated Nagéy- 
juna in tho Ist century, he at all events Yesided thoro, introducing the 
Mahayana or great translation, and making it the seat of that school for 
Central India. After his time six successive kings had built as many 
viharas on this spot, when one of thom surrounded tho whole with 
a high wall, which, can still be traced, measuring 1600 ft. north and 
south, by 400 ft., and enclosing cight separate courts. Externally to 
this enclosure wero numerous stupas or towerliko vihavas, ten or 
twelve of which are easily recognised, and have eon idéntifled with 
more or less certainty, by General Cunningham, from the Pilgrim’s 
description.t ‘fhe goneral appearanco of the place may he gathered 
from the following:—‘ In tho different courts the houses of the 
monks were each four storeys in height. The pavilions had pillars 
ornamented with dragons, and had heams rasplondent with all the 
colours of the rainhow—raftors richly carvod—columns ornunented 
with jado, painted red and richly chiselled, and balustrades of carved 
opon work, Tho lintels of the doors wero decoratod with elegance 
and tho roofs covered with glazed tiles of brilliant colours, which 
multiplied themselves by roflection, and varied the effect ut overy 
moment in 9 thousand manners.” Or as ho enthusiastically sums 
up:—*The Sangharamas of India are counted by thousands, but 
there aro none equal to this in majesty or richness, or the height 
of their construction,” ? . 

From what we know of the effects of Burmese monasteries at the 
present day this is probably no exaggeration ; and with ils groves of 
Mango trees, and its immenso tanka which still romain, it must have 
beon, as ho says, “an enchanting abode.” Tere there resided in his 
time—within and without the walls—10,000 priests and neophytes, and 





+ S Archwological Reports,” vol, i. p. |. ? <Tliouon Thsang,’ vol. i, p. 151, 
plate 16. 
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religion and philosophy wore tanght from a hundred chairs, and hore 
consequently our Pilgrim gojourned for five years, imbibing the 
doctrines of the Law of Buddha. What Cluny and Clairvaux wore 
tu France in the Middle Ages, Nalanda was to Central India, the 
depository of all true learming, and the foundation from which it 
spread over all the other lands of the faithful; but still, as in all 
instances connected with that stramgo parallelism which existed 
hetween the two religions, tlie Buddhists kept five centuries in 
advance of tho Christians in the invention and uso of all the cere- 
monies and forms common to both religions. 


Tt would indeed be: satisfactory if the architecture of this cele- 
brated monastory could be restored and its arrangemonts made clear, 
Something has been dono by GUunningham? towards this, and 
excavations have heen made by Mr. Broadley and Captain Marshall, 
The former it is feared has destroyed moro than he has restored, and 
his drawings aro so imperfect as to be utterly unintelligible. Tho 
latter has not yet published his discoveries, Nothing, however, 
would probably better repay a systematic exploration than this cele- 
brated spot, if wndortaken by some one accustomed to guch researches, 
and capable of making detailed architeetwal drawings of what is 


found. - ; a 
H, however, it should tin out, as hinted above, that the whole of 


the superstructure of these viharas was in wood, either fire or natural 
decay may have mado such havoc among all that remains of them, as 
to leavo little to reward the labours of the explorer, What has been 
done in this direction certainly affords no great encouragement to 
hope for much.. At Sultangunge, near Monghyr, a largo vihara was 
oué through by the railway, but exeopl ono romarkablo bronzo statuo 
of Buidha? nothing was fod of importance. ‘The monastery 
apparently consisted of avo largo courtyards surrounded by cells. 
What was found, however, could only have been the foundations, 
as thore wore no dovrways to tho apartments or means of commu- 
nivation between each other or with tho oxtorior.? , 

The vihara excavated by Captain Kitioe and Mr. Thomas, at 
Sarnath, seems certainly to have been destroyed by fire. All that 
remmainod was a serics of some twonty cells and fowr larger halls 
surrounding a pillared court 60 ft. squaro, On one side wero three 
cells evidently forming a sanctuary, as is frequently found in the later 
rock-cut examples. + 

‘Tho excavations conducted by General. Cunningham, at the same 
place, are hardly more satisfactory in their result. The two buildings 





‘ 

1 ‘Archeological Reports, sol. i. pp. 3<Journel of the Asiatic Society of 
28-86, plate 16, Bengal,’ vol. xxiii. p. 360, ef seqq. 
2 Now in private hands in Banijnglim. ' Thid,, vol, sxili., p, 469, ef sega. 
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he explored seom to hear the relation to one another of a vihara 60 ft, 
square over all, anda temple of little more than hulf theso dimensions 
with a projecting porch on each face.!” Only the foundation of theso 
buildings now remains, and nothing to indicate how thoy wore 
originally finishod. 

We may eventually hit on some representation which may cnable 
us to form definito ideas on this subject, but till wo do this we 
probably must be content with the interiors as soen in the rock-cut 
examples. ° 


Buneat Caves, 


None of the Behar caves can, properly speaking, be called viharas, 
in the sense in whieh tho word is gonerally used, except perhaps the 
Son Bhandar, which, as before mentioned, Genoral Cunningham iden- 
tifles with tho Saitapanni cave, in front of which tho first convocation 
was hold 343 uc, Tt ig a plain rectangular excavation, 83 ft. 9 in. 
long by 17 ft. wide, and 11 ft. 7 in. 10 the springing of the curved 
roof? 1 has one door and one window, but both, like the rest of the 
cave, without mouldings or any architectural features that would 
assist in determining its age. Tho jambs of the doorway slopo 
slightly inwards, but not sufficiently to give an idea of great 
antiquity. In front there was a wooden verandah, the mortico holes 
for which ave still visible in the front wall, 

The other caves, at Barahar and Nagarjuna, if not exactly chaityas 
in the sense in which that term is applied to the westorn caves, were at 
least oratories, places of prayer and worship, rathor than residences, 
Ono Avhat or ascotic may havo resided in them, but for the purpose 
of performing the necessary services, There are no separate eclls in 
thom, nor any division that cau be considored as separating the core- 
monial from the domestic uses of the cave, and they muat consequently, 
for the present at least, bo classed as chaityas rathor than viluras, 

The case is widely different when we turn to the cavos in Orissa, 
which are among the most interesting, though at the same time the 
most anomalous, of all the caves in India. hey are situated in two 

+ ivolated hits of sandstone rock, about twenty miles from Cuttack 
and five from Bhuvaneswar, Tho oldest ore in the hill called 
Udeyagiti; the more modern in that portion designated Khandagiri. 
They became Jaina about tho 10th or 11th contury, and the last- 
named hill is crowned by a Jaina temple, erected by the Maharattas 
in tho end of the last century. 





' For this and the other Sanath ze- | * These dimensions arg from plete 42, 
mains see Cunningham’s ‘Archwoloxical | ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
Reports,’ val. i, p. 114, cé seqg, plates | for 1847, by the late Capt, Kiltoo, 
82-31, 
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What wo know of the uge of tho older caves is principally derived 
from a long insoription on tho front of the oldest, kuown as the Hathi 
Gumpha, or Elephant Cave! From it we learn that it was engraved 
by a king called Aira, who ascended the throne of Katinga in his 
twenty-fourth year, and spread his powor by conquest over neigh- 
bouring vajas. IIe seems at first to have vacillated Joiween tho 
Brahmeanical and Buddhist faiths, but finally to have adopted tho 
latter and distributed infinite alms. Among other good works, ho 
is said “to havo constructed subterranean chambors—caves cou- 
taining a chaitya templo, and pillars.” 

Paleographically, the forms of the letters used in this inscription 
aro identical with thoso used by Asoka in the copy of his edicts on 
the Aswatama rock clogs by, and that recently found at Aska, near 
the northern corner of the Chilcya lake, 'The first prosumption, there- 
fore, is that they may bo of rbout the same date, This is justified 
by tho montion of Nanda in the past tense, while there seems no 
reason for doubting that he was one of the kings of that name who 
immediately preceded tho revolution that placed Chandragupta on 
the throne, Besides these, there aro other indications in this in- 
seription which scom to make it almost certain that Aira was 
contemporary with the great Mauryan dynasty of Magadha; but 
whether he preceded or followed Asoka is not quite so clear, Still 
it appears unlikely that Asoka would have been allowed to sot up 
two copies of his edicts in the dominions of such powerful kings as 
Aiva and his father seem to have been, and as unlikely that Aira 
should make such a record withont some allusion to the previously 
promulgated edicts, had they then oxisted. On the wholo, I an.in- 
clined to heliove that Aira lived before Asoka, and, if so, thal this is 
the oldest ingeription yet fonadin India, Be this as it may, tho eavo 
in which it is fonn is certainly the oldest here, Tt is a great natural 
cavern, tho brow of which has beon smoothed to admit of this in- 
seription, but all the rest remains nearly in a state of nature, Close 
to it is a small cave, the wholo “ fronton” of which over the doorway 
is occupied by w great three-headed Naga, and may he as old as the 
Tiathi cave, Tho inscription on it merely says that it ix the un- 
equalled chamber of Chulakarma, who seems also to have excavated 
another cave, here called the Pawan Gabha,? or Purification Cave, 

Besides theso, and smaller caves to be noticed hereafter, the great 
interest of the Udayagiri caves centres in two—-the so-culled Ganesan 


} This insoription fivst atlacted tho ; admitted, made by Prinsep, with the 
atlontion of Stirling, and « plate repre- | assisianee of his pundits, and published, 
senting it very imperfectly is given in the | ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
15th volume of the 'Asiatic Researches.’ | vol. vi. p. 1080, of seqq. 

It was afterwards copied by Kittoc, and { % ‘Journal of the Asiutic Socicty of 
a tranelation, ag fia as its imperfection | Bengal,’ val, vi. p. 1074, plate 4 
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eave, and that called the Raj Rani, or Rani Hanspur, from a tradition 
—Lindu—that it was excavated by the Rani of Lelat Indra Kesari, 
the celebrated builder of the Bhuvaneswar temple in the 7th century. 
Tho former is a small cave, consisting of two cells, together 30 ft. 
long by 10 ft, wide, in front of which is a verandah, slightly longer, 
that was once adorned with five pillars, though only three are now 
standing (Woodcut No. 70). There is an inserip- 
tion on this cave in the Kutila charactors, do- 
dicating it to Jaganath; but this is evidently an 
=I addition in modern times! The style of the 
1. Gancsa Cave. (Rom Architecture may bo judged of from tho aunexed 
& Blan by Mr. Locke.) woodent, representing one of its pillars (Wood- 
ent No, 71). They are of extreme simplicity, 
being square piers, changing into octagons in the centre only, and 
with a slight bracket of vory wooden construction on each face. Tho 
doorways leading into tho cells aro - 
adorned with the ‘usual horseshoe 
formed canopies copied from the fronts 
of the chaitya halls, and which we are 
now so familiar with from the Bharhut 
sculptures, and from the openings com- 
mon to all wooden buildings of that 


age. 








Ti. Pillar in Ganesa Caré, Cuttack, 72. Upper Storey, Raw! Guarpha, (From a Pinn by 
(From a Sketch by the Auth.) > Hi, He Locke.) Scale 60 ft, to. 1 in 


‘The other cave is vory much largor, being two storeys in hoight, 
both of which were originally adorned by verandahs: the upper, 
62 ft, long, opening into four cells (Woodout No, 72), the lower, 44 
ft., opening into three. All the doors leading into these colls have 
jambs sloping slightly inwards, which is itself a sufficient indication 
that the cave is anterior to the Christian Eva, it may be, by a contury 
or thereahouts, OF the nine pillars of the upper verandah only 





1 ‘Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of. Bengal,’ vol, vi. p, 1075. 
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two remain standing, and theso much mutilated, while all the six 
of the lower storey have perished. [t seems as if from inexperionco 
the excavators had not left sufficient substance to support the mass 
of rock above; and probably, in consequonce of somo slight shocks 
of an earthquake, tho mass above foll in, hearing everything before 
it. Wither then, or at somo 'subsequent poriod, an attompt has beon 
made to restore the lower verandah in wood, and for this purpose 
a chase has been out throigh the sculptures that ‘adorned its hack 
wall, and they have een otherwise so mutilated that it is almost. 
impossible to make ont their meaning. ‘Fortunately, those of tho 
upper vorandahs are tolevably ontire, though in somo parts thoy, too, 
have boon vory badly treated. 

Besides this, which may be called tho maint body of the building, 
two wings project forward; that on tho left 40 ft,, that on the right 
20 ft.; and as these contained colls on both storcys, the whole 
afforded accommodation for a considerable number of inmates. 

The great interest of these two caves, however, lies in thoir 
soulptures, In tho Ganesa cave thoro aro two bas-reliofs, Tho first 
represonts @ man asleep under a treo, and a woman watching over 
him, To them a woman is approaching, leadiug a man by tho hand, 
as if to introduce him to tho sleoper, Beyond them a man and a 
woman azo fighting with swords and shiclds in vory close combat, 
and behind them a man is carrying off a naked female.in lis arms.4 

The second bas-roliof comprises fifteon figures and two clephants. 
There may be in it two successive scenes, though my impression is, that 
only one is intended, while I fool cortain this is the caso vogarding 
tho first, In the Ttaj Rani cavo tho second bas-relief is idoutical, in 
all essential respects, with tho first in tho Ganesa, but tho reliefs 
that precede and follow it represent differont scenos altogothor, Tt 
is, perhaps, in vain to speculate what opisode this rapo scone ropre- 
sents, prohably some local tradition not known olsewhore; its greatost 
-interesf for our presont purposes is that the first-namod is singu- 
larly classical in dosign and excculion, the latter wilder and both 
in action and costume far more purely Indian, Bofore the discovery 
of the Bharhut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that wo would have 
pronounced those in the Ganesa cave the oldest, as boing tho most 
perfect, ‘The Bharhut sculptures, howover, having shown us how 
perfect the native art was at a very early date, have considerably 

‘mnodified our opinions ,on ‘this subject; and thoso in tho Rani cave, 


' Thero is a very faithful drawing of | sign, Calontia, and photographs of these 
this bas-relief by Kittoe in the ‘Jonrnal | casts, with others of the caves, ara now 
of the Asiatic Society of Bongal,’ vol. | before me. Reduced copies of some of 
vil, plate 44. But easta of all thoso | these woro published on plate 100, * Treo 
sculptures were taken some three years | and Sorpont Worship,’ 2nd, edition, 1873. 
ago by Mr, Tocko, of the School of De- 
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being so essentially Indian in their style, now appear to mo the 
oldest. ‘Those in the Ganesa Gumpha, as more classical, may have 
been exccuted by some Yavana mtist at a subsequent age, but still 
both seem antorior to the Christian Era) The other Das-relicis in 
the Raj Rani cave represent scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, 
drinking, and love-making—anything, in fact, but religion or praying 
in any shape or form, From the sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut, 
wo were prepared to capeot that we should not find any direct 
evidence of Buddhism in any sculptures anterior to the first century 
of the Christian Era; but those af this placo go beyond theso in that: 
respect. Nothing hore can he interpreted as referring to any scenes 
in the life of Sakya Muni, or to any known jataka, and it is hy no 
means clear whether we shall ever discover the logends te which they 
refer. Besides theso bassi-1eliovi, there is in the Rani cavo a figure, 
in high relief, of a female (?) riding on a lion, Behind him or her, 
a soldior in a kilt, or rather tho dress of a Roman soldior, with laced 
boots reaching to tho calf of the leg—vory similar, in fact, 10 those 
represented Plate 28, fig. 1, of ‘Tree and Sorpent Worship,’ as 
strangers, paying their addresses to the three-storeyed dagoba~and 
Dehind this again, a femalo of very forcign aspect. : 

Jn another cave of the samo group, called the Jodey Garbha, and 
of about the same ago, between the two doorways leading to the cell, 
a sacied tree is being worshipped. Tt is surrounded by the usnal 
rail, and dovotces and others are bringing offerings.? 

Tn another, probably older than either of the two last-mentioned, 
called Ananta Garbha, aro two bassi-relievi over the two doorways ; 
one is devoted, like the last, to Tree worship, the-other to the honour 
of Sri (vide antz, p, 51), Sho is standing on her lotus, and two 
olephants, ‘standing likewise on lotuses, are pouring water over hev.4 
Tho same representation occws once, at least, at Bharhut, and ten 
times af, Sunchi, and, so far as I know, is the onzliost instance of 
honour paid to god or man in Indian sculptures. 

One other cave desorves to le mentioned before leaving Udeyagiri, 
Jt is a great boulder, carved into the semblance of a tiger's head, 
with his jaws opon,.and his throut, as it should “bo, is a doonway 
leading to a single cell (Woodeut No. 78). It is a eaprice, int one 
that shows that those who conceived it had some exporience in the 








= 

1 That there were Yavanas in Orissa 
about this time is abundastly evident, 
from the native authorities quoted by 
Stirling! Asiatic Researches,’ vol, xy. p. 
258, ef scqg. These iepesent them as 
coming fiom Kashmir and Babul Des, 
or Peisin, and one account names the 
invader as Tangsha Deo, which’ looks 
very like Hushka, or TWuvishka (the 


brother of Kanishka), whose inseriptions 
mc found at, Multra,— Uumingham, 
‘ Aichwological Roports, vol. ii. p. BY, et 
seqq. 

** Journal of the Asiatic Sooiety of 
Bengal, vol. vii, plate 42, ‘Treo and 
Serpent Worship,’ plate 100. 

7 Tree and Serpent Worship, plate 
100, p. 105, 
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plastic arts before they undertook it. From the form of the characters 
which are engraved upon it, it is undoubtedly anterior to tho 
Christian Eva, but how mach : : 

earlier it is difficult to say. 


From whatever point of 
view they ard looked at, these 
Orissan caves ave so unlike 
anything that wo hayo pro- 
viously beon in the habit of 
considering Buddhist, that it 
may well be asked whethor 
wo aro justified in ascribing 
their oxcavation to tho fol- | 
lowers of that religion at all. 13 ‘Tiger Cave, Cuttack 
Not only is there no fignro 
of Buddha, im the conventional forms and attitudes by which he 
was afterwards recognised, but thero is no scene which can ho inter- 
proted as ropresonting any evont in his life, nor any of the jatakas 
in which his future greatness was profigured. Thoro is no dagoba 
iu tho caves! or represented in the seulptires, no chaitya cavo, no 
wheol cmblem, nor anything in fact that is usually considered 
cmblematical of that religion. 

When we look @ little move closely into it, howevdr, wo do detoct 
the Swastica and shield omblem attached to the Aira ingeription, and 
the shield and trisul ornament over tho doorways in the older cayes, 
and these we know, {rom what wo find at Bharhnt and Sanchi, and at 
Vhaja (ante, p. 112), were considered as Buddhist énbloms in there 
places. But wore they exclusively so? ‘Tho trisul-ornainont is found 
on the coins of Kadphises, in conjmiction with the bill and fridont of 
Siva,? and wo havo no reason for assuming that tho Swastica, and it 
may be oven tho shield, were not used by other and, earlier seots, 

The truth of tho matter appears Lo bo that hitherth our knowledgo 
of Buddhism has been dorived almost oxclusively froin books, which 
took their prosont form only in the fourth or fifth contury of our ora, 
or from monuments orceled after the eorraptions of the Mahayana intro- 
duced by Nagézjuna, and those who assisted at the fourth convocation 
held by Kanishka in the first century of our era. - We now are ablo 
to realiso from the sculptures of Bharhut, of theso caves, and of the 
Sauchi gatoways, and the older “wostern caves, what Buddhism really 
was between the ages of Asoka and Kanishka, and it is a widely 
diffrent thing from anything writton in the looks we possess, or 








1 Thore may have been a structural | may have disepperred. 
dagoba attached to the series, which} * Wilson,‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ plate 10. 
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yepresented afterwards in sculpimes or paintings. Whethor wo 
shall ever recover any traces of what Buddhism was betweon the 
death of Sakya Mimi and Asoka is more than doubtful. Tf found, it 
would mobably be even more unlike the present Buddhism than that, 
of the intermediate poriod. Judging from what we havo hitherto 
found, it looks as if it would turn ont to bea pwr worship of trees 
by a Naga or serpent-roverencing race, on whose primitive fhith 
Asoka engrafted the teachings of Sakya Muni. There wore Buddhists, 
of course, in India before Asdka’s time, but it seems doubtful if thoy 
wore sufficiently powerful to dig caves or creck monuments. Nono at. 
least have yet heen discovered, and till they are we must be contont 
to stop our backward researches with such a group of monuments as 
these Udayagiri caves. 


Wesreen Vurara C4ves. 


Thore aro at least four Viharas which we know for certainty were 
excavated beforo the Christian Mra. Thore are probably forty, but 
they have not yet boen edited with such care as to enable us go feol 
confident in affixing dates to them, Tho four that are known are 
those attached to the chaityas at Bhaja and Bedsa (Woodeuts Nos. 

_ 45, 49), and the two oldest at Ajunta, Nos. 12 and 11. Thoso at 
Karli are probably cooval with the great chaitya itself, but, strange to 
say, they have never been drawn or investigated, so that we voally 

- know little or nothing about them. At Junir there are several, which 
are very old, and at Sana and ‘l'nlaja, in Gujorat, there are soveral of 
very ancient date, but they, liko those at Juniz, aro too imporfectly 
known to be quoted as authenticated oxamplos of the period, 

The oldest of theso is that attached to the chaitya at Bhaja 
(ante, Woodout No. 45). It is five-celled; threo of these have single 
stone beds in them, one is double bedded, and one, appar ently tho resi- 
dence of the superior, is without that uncomfortahlo piece of furniture, 
In front of these are two long stone henches at either end of a hall 
88 ft, in length, It is not cloar whether this hall was always open 
as at present, but if it was closed, it was by a wooden soreon like the 
chaitya beside it, which is undoubtedly of the samo age. They aro 
indeed parts of one design, The samo may he said of tho Bedsa 
vihara, though placed a little further apart, In this case, however, 
there are three cells with stone beds in the verandah of the chaityn, 
and a fourth was commenced when apparently it was determined to 
remove the residence a little further off, and no instanco, T helicve, 
ocours afterwards in which they wero s0 conjoined, till at least a vory 
Jate date, when, as at Dhumnar (Woodcut No. 65), all the paris got 
again confounded together. As will be scen from the plan (Woodeut 
No. 49) it is exceptional in forth, being apsidal like the chaitya itself, 
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It rf not clear whether this is a copy of any existing wooden erection, 
or whethor it was that, being the first attempt at an independent 
vihava in the rock, thoy thought it ought to resemble a chaitya in 
plan. My impression is that the latior is the true explanation ; such 
an arrangement in a free-standing structure intended for a residence 
would be abgurd, but we are hore assisting at tho “incunabula” of 
the style, and must not be surprised at anomalics, * 

Number 12 at Ajunta is merely a square hall, measuring 36 ft. 
Zin. each way. It has no pillars, and ils only ornament consists of 
soven horsoshoo arches, four of which are over the doors of cells, 
the other threo only ornamontal, Unfortunately, tho rock ovor its 
front has given way, and carried with it tho fagade, which probably 
was tho most ornamental part of the design. 

Number 11 is a step in advance of this one, thore boing four 
pillars in its contre (Woodcut No. 74). It has nino cells, but is without 
any sanctuary or ritual arrangoment. 
In age, it scoms to be contemporary 
with tho chaitya No. 10, to which it, 
evidently bolongs, and like it may bo 
considered as a transitional example, 
dating about the Christian Bra, or 
vather before that time. 

The most marked characteristic 
of these early viharas on the western 
side of India, is that unliko their 4.” qqeno iat Ajunta, 
eastorn contemporaries, they are wholly roma Pian by oa Autho.y 
devoid of figure-soulpture: no Dassi- 
roliovi, not oven an emblom, relieves the sovority of thoir simplicity. 
Over tho doorways of the colls there aro the usual horsoshos archos, 
copied from the windows of the great chnityas, and the invariable 
Buddhist rail repeated everywhoro as a stringcourse, with an occa- 
sional pillar or pilastor 1o relieve tho monotony. 

There do not at present scem to oxist any data sufficient to 
account satisfactorily for this curious difforence hotween the ox- 
uborance of figure-sculpture in the cash, and its ictal absence in the 
wost in the pre-Christian Era caves, and the problem must be relegated 
for further inquiries. ‘Looking, however, at the progress mado of late 
years in these subjects, thore is littlo doubt that its solution is not far 
off, and will, when reached, throw fresh light on the early history of 
Buddhism. *Meanwhile, it may be worthy of remark, that the only 
living representation that is common 10 both sides of India, ia the 
presence of the three-headed Naga on tha facade of the Nassick 
chaitya (Woodout No. 52), and its appearance in a similar position 
on the Chulakarma and Ananta caves at Udayagini in Orissa. 1+ points 
to an important feature in early Buddhist history, but not exactly 

L 
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what wo are now looking for. Besides this the three, five, or goven- 
headed Naga ocours so frequontly at Bharhut, Sanchi and clsewhoro, 
that his presence here can hardly bo called a distinctive peculiarity. 
Tho next step after the introduction of four pillars to support the 
voof, as in cave No. 11 at Ajunta (Woodout No. 74), was to introdnee 
tweolvo pillars to support tho roof, 
there being no intermediate number 
which would divide by four, and 
admit of an oponing in tho contro 
of every side, This arrangemont. 
is shown in tho woodeut (No, 75), 
representing the plan of tho cave 
No, 2 at Ajunta. Reforo this stage 
of cave architecture had beon 
reached, tho worship had degone- 
rated considerably from its original 
purity; and these caves always 
possess a sanctuary containing an 





46, Gave No, 2 ot Aunt, imago of Buddha. Thero aro fro- 
ooomenn quently, besides this, as in the 


instance undor considoration, two 
side chapels, like those in Catholic churches, containing images of 
subordinate saints, sometimes male, sometimes female. 





76. Caveat Bagh (froma Fam vr Gop, Dangerfeld, in the ee eetione of the Bombay 
Soclety.’) Senie Bo ft to Lin. 


The next and most oxtensive arrangement of theso square 
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monastery-caves is that in which twenty pillars are placed in the 
floor, so as to support the roof, six on cach sido, counting tho cornor 
pillars twice, Thoro are several of theso largo caves at Ajunta and 
elsewhore ; and ono at Bagh, on the Tapty, ropiesented in tho last 
svoodeut (No. 76), has, besitles the ordinary complement, four additional 
pillars in the contre ; these wero introducod evidontly in consequence 
of tho rock not being suficionily homogencous and porfoot to support 
itsclf without this additional precaution. 

Theso—which might be classed, according to the terms used in 
Greck architecture, as astylo, whon having no pillars; distylo, whon 
with tivo pillars in cach face; totrastyle, with four; aud hexastyle 
with six—form tho leading and most chaiactoristic division of thesc 
excavations, and with slight modification are to be found in all tho 
modern serics. 

The forms, however, of many aro so various and so abnormal, that 
jt would require a far more oxtended classification to enable us to 
describe and include them all, In many instances the great dopth of 
the cave which this square arrangement required was felt to be incon- 
voniont ; and a more 
oblong form was 
adopted; as in tho 
Durbar cave at Sal- 
sotte (Woodeut No. 
77), whore, besides, 
tho sanctuary is pro- 
jected forward, and 
assists, with tho 
pillars, to support 
the xoof, In some 
examples this is 
carriod even furthor, V%  Dunbar Cave, Salsette, | Cbrem a Plan by the Author.) 
and tho sanctuary, * Beep teiaee 
standing boldly forward to the contro of tho hall, forms in reality 
the only support. This, howover, is a late arrangement, and must 
he considered more’ as an economical than an architectural improve- 
ment. Indeed by it the dignity and beauty of the whole compori- 
tion are almost entirely destroyed. 





Nasstox Viraras, 


The two most intoresting sories of caves for the investigation of 
tho history of the lator developments of tho Vihara system, are those 
at Nassick and Ajunta. The lattor is by far tho most oxtonsive, con- 
sisting of twenty-six first-class craves, four of which aro chnityas. 
The latter group numbors, it is true, seventoon excavations, but 

Ld 
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only six or seven of theso can be called first-class, and it possesses 
only one chaitya, ‘The othors are small excavations of no particular 
merit or interest. Ajunta has also the advantage of retaining the 
gveater portion of the paintings which once adorned the walls of all 
viharas orcoted subsequently to the Christian Era, while these have 
almost ontively disappeared at Nassick, though thore seems very little 
doubt that the walls of all the greater viharas there wero once so 
ornamented, This indeed was one of the great distinctions between 
thom and the earlier primitive cells of the monks before the Christian 
Eva, The Buddhist church between Asoka and Kanishka was in the 
same position as that of Christianity between Constantine and Grogory 
the Great. Itwas tho last-named pontiff who inangurated tho Midile 
Ages with all their pomp and ceremonial. Jt might, therefpre, under 
certain cixcumstances be expedient to describe the Ajunta viharas 
first ; but they ave singularly deficiont in woll-preserved inscriptions 
containing recognisable names. Nassick, on tho other hand, is 
peouliarly rich in this respect, and tho history of tho series can bo 
made out with very tolerable approximativo certainty.’ 

Tho only difficulty is at tho beginning of the series, If the chaitya 
cave was, a8 above stated, commenced 129 yoars before Christ, there 
ought to have been a vihara of the same ago attached to it, but such 
does not scem fo exist. ‘There is indeod a small vihara close to it, 
and on a lower level than those now on each side of it, and consec- 
quently more likely to be what we aro looking for, than they aro, Tt 
is a simple square hall measuring 14 ft. cach way, with two squave 
cells in three of its sides, the fourth opening on a verandah with two 
octagon pillarsin front. ‘The only ornament of the interior is a horso- 
shoo arch over each openipg, connected with a simplo Buddhist rail, 
In every detail it is in fact identical with tho two old viharas Nos, 
12 and 11 Ajunta, and cortainly anterior to the Christian Era; but it 
bears an inscription of Krishna Raja, and he seoms almost corlainly 
10 be the second of the Andrabritya race, and he ascended the throne 
BG, 8, or 120 years after the time wo are looking for? But for this 





T have not seen the caves myself, I faney 


1 These inscriptions were first pub- 
that T can realise all their main features 


-Tished by Liout. Brott, with translations 


by Dr. Stevenson, in the fifth volume of 
the Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, p. 89, et seqg., 
plates 1 to 16, They were oftorwards 
revised by Megsra. E. W. and A. A. West 
in the eighth volume of the same journal, 
p. 87, ct seqy., and translated by Professor 
Bhaudarkar in a paper not yet published, 
but to which I have had access. I havo 
also beon assisted by manuscript plans 
and notes by Mr. Burzess; and, though 


without difloulty, 

2 Profossor Bhandarkar, in his paper 
on these inseriptions, passos over tho 
inseriptions in the interior of the chaitya, 
without alluding to them in any way. 
Is it that there is any mistake about 
them? and that the cave ix a century 
more modern than they would lead us 
ta supposes? ‘The answer is probably to 
be obtained on the spot, and thore only. 
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the architectmal details would accord perfectly with those of the 
chaitya, and tho ago ascribed {o it; but the inscriptions may have 
beon added afterwards. If this is not so, tho only suggestion that 
occurs to me is that, as originally exeented, tho chaitya had a forecourt, 
and that the colls wero in this, as at Bedsa and Sana, but that having 
fallen away, from some flaw in the rock, was entirely romoved, and 
at a subsequont timo that on the right was added at « height of 6 ft. 
above tho level of the floor of the chaitya, that on the left at 12 ft., 
about tho samo datum,! which could hardly have been the case if they 
wore part of tho original conception, 

Turning from these, which practically belong to the last chapter 
rather than to this, tho interest is contred in three groat vilaras, 
the oldest of which boars the name 
of Nahapana (Woodeut No, 78), the 
second that of Gautamiputra, and 
the third that of Yadnya Sri—if my 
chronology is correct, thoir dates 
aro thus fixed, in round numbers, 
as A.D, 100, 300, and 400, 

The two principal viharas at 
Nassick, Nos, 8 and 8, are so similar 
jn dimonsions and in all thoix ar- 
rangements, that it is almost impos- 





. ous ° ; cy Nabapana Vihiava, Naestok, 
sible to distinguish between their (From a Plan by Mt Burgess.) 


plans on paper. ‘Thoy are both aaa 


square halla measuring more than 40 ft, each sido, without any pillars in 
tho contre, and are surrounded on threo sides by sixteon colls of noarly 
the same dimensions, On tho fourth sido is a six-pillared vorandah, 
in the ono case with a coll at each end, in tho othor with only ono 
cell, which is the most markcd distinction betwoon the two plans, 
Tho architecture, too, is in some respects so similar that wo ean 
hardly hesitate in assuming that tho one is an intentional copy of the 
other, Itis in fact the problom of the great cave at Konheri, being 
a copy of that at Karli repeated hore? Only the difference in age 
hetweon the two chaityas being five conturics, the degradation in 
atylo is greater than hero, where it appears to be little more than two, 

‘The pillars in the vor emdeh of cave No. 8 (Woodout No. 79, p. 150) 
aroso similar to thoso in the groat Karli chaitya, that if it should turn 
out, as Justice Newton. supposes, that Nahapana was the founder of the 
Samvat era, 56 5.¢,, there would be nothing in the architecture to con- 
tradiot such a date. According to Mr. West, “ the pillars are shortor 





‘<Jowneal Bombay Branch of tho | where tho pillas of the two caves are 
Royal Asiatic Socioty,’ vol. viii. p. 40. contrasted ns here. 

? Ante, p. 129. See also plate 11 of | %*Jowmal Bombay Branch of the 
my folio work on the ‘ Roek-cut Temples, t Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. p. 16, 
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in proportion, and the human figures moro rudely designed ;”? but 
whothor to such an oxtent as to justify ay interval of nearly two con- 
turies is, not quite clear, On tho othor hand no vihara I know or on 
this side of India has a fagade so richly ornamented as this. Thoso 
at Bhaja and Bodsa aro quite plain, and those around Karli, though 
iichor, are far inferior to this, so that on the whole the architectural 
evidence tends strongly to a date subsequent to the Christian Era. 
The inscription on this cave says, “that if was oxcavated by 





7g. Pillar fn Nahspana Case, Nagsick. #0. Pillar in Gautamiputra Cave, Nassick 
From « Chotograpli ) (Fiom a Photograph’) 


Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, viceroy under King Kshaha- 
ratra,? evidently a forcignor, whose proper name has not yet been 
discovored, but for reasons given in tho Appenflix, thoro geome littlo 
doubt but that the Saka ora (a, 78-9) dates from his coronation, 
and as some years must have elapsed jefoio the son-in-law of tho 
viceroy could have been in a position to undertake such a work as 
this, I presume 4.p. 100 is not far from tho date of the cave, 

Tho pillars of the Gautemipuira cave No. 8 have, as will bo seen 


+ Journal Bombay Bianch Royal asintic Seeloty,’ vol. vill. p. 42, Ib, vol.y. p. 1. 
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from tho last woodcut (No, 80), lost much of tho elegance of thoso 
last described. Instead of the graceful bell-shaped Persian capitals, 
we have tho pudding forme that afterwards became so provalent, Tho 
shafts aro straight posts, and have no bases, and the whole shows an 
inferiority not to be mistakon, Tho 1ichly carved and seulptured 
doorway also belongs to a much more modern age. Besides this, 
thero are three things hore which provo almost incontestably that it 
belongs to tho same ago as the Amravati topo orected in the 4th con- 
tury—tho rail i front, already given (Woodeut No. 86), tho pilaster 
at the ond of tho vorandah,! dnd the bas-relief of a dagoba, which 
occupies tho samo position on the back wall in this cavo that the man 
with tho elub ocoupigs in No, 8. Jt lias tho same attondants, and the 
gamo suporfluity of umbrollas, as are found thero,? so that altogether 
the age of the excavation can hardly bo considered doubtful, 

Cave No. 12 is a small vihara, the central hall boing 80 ft, by 28 
ft,, and with only four colls on one side. Considerable alterations 
have been attempted in its interior at some date long subsequent to 
its first oxcavation, to adapt it apparently to Hindu worship, Its 
verandah, however, consisting of two attached and two free-standihg 
colwnus, is undaubtedly of the same ago as the Nahapana cave No. 8. 
An inscription upon. ‘it states that it was excavated by Indragnidatta, 
prince regnant under Patamitraka of tho northern region.’ None of 
these names can bd recognised, but they point to an age when foroign 
kings, possibly of the Punjab, 
ruled this country by satraps, 

Thé gront vihara beyond the 
chaitya cave, and 12 £¢, above its 
lovel, is one of tho most important 
of the series, not only from its 
sizo, but from its ordinance and 
date (Woodout No, 81). The hell 
is 60 ft, in depth by 40 ft. wide 
at the outer ond, increasing 10 
46 ft, at the inner, and with 
eight colls on cithor sido, The 
most marked peculiarity, how- 
over, is that it has a rogular 
sanctuary at ita inmer ond, with 





two tichly-caryed pillars in a, Yadnga Stl Cave, Nasstek, 
front (Wootout No. 82, p. 152), rfy 2 Flan by Bir Barges.) 
and within, a colossal figure of * 5 


Buddha, seated, with flying and standing attendants, ayyanpals 
‘¢Treo and Serpent Worshfp, wood] 3 ‘Jounal Bombay nik of! the 
out 12, p. 92, ~ Royal Asintio Soofoty,’ vol, ¥, pes 
2 Ibid, plates 81, 01, 7, ef passim. : : 
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dwarfs, and all the usual accompaniments usually found in the fifth 
and subsequent centuries, but nover, so far as I know, before. 
Fortunately wo lave 
in this cave an inscription 
containing a well-kuown 
name. It is said to have 
been excavated by the wile 
of the commander-in-chiof 
of the Emporor- Yadnya 
« Sri, Sat Karni, descondant 
of King Gautamiputyra, in 
the oventh year! We 
aro not able to fix the ox- 
act year to which this date 
refers; probably it was 
only regnal, but it does 
not seem doubtful that 
this king reigned in the 
first quarter of the 5th 
century,’ and we conse- 
quently have in this cave 
.a fixed point on which to 
baso our calculations for 
the period about the time. 
i iz Beyond this thero is 
MR Cetin thorns Or ie Baran) sfill another excavation, 
No. 17—it can hardly be 
called n vihara—of very ixvegular shapo, and covered with sculpture 
of a date at least a century more modern than that of the cavo last 
degoribed. Buddha is there represented in all his attitudes, standing 
or sitting, accofhpanied by chowrie bearers, flying figures, dwarfs, 
&c. On one side is a colossal recumbont figure of him attaining 
Nirvana, which is a sure sign of a very modorn date. Besides those, 
there aro Dyani Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and all the modern pan- 
theon of Buddhism, arranged in most admired confusion, as in all 
the most modern caves, Thero is no inscription, but from its soulp- 
ture and the form of its pillars we may safely ascribe it to the last 
age of Buddhist art, say about the year 600‘or later. Tho pillars 
approximate closoly in style to thoso found at Elephanta, and in the 
Brahmanical caves at Biiore, which from other evidence have been 
assigned to dates varying from 600 to 800 years of our era, 
Moie has perhaps been said about the Nassick caves than their 
architectwial importance would seem at first sight to justify, but they 








1 ¢ Jounal Bombay Binnch ot the Royal Asiatic Socioty, vol, viii, p. 56. 
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are one of the most important of the purely Buddhist groups, and they 
have hardly yet been alluded to in European books, Their great 
mevit, however, is that they belong 10 one of the most important of 
tho older Indian dynasties, known us tho Andrabrityas, Sata Karnis, 
ov Satavahanas. Being of purely Indian extraction, thoy, however, 
did‘not coin money like the Punjab dynasties, nor their contempora- 
ries and rivals tho Sah kings of Gujorat, who brought the art with 
thom whon thoy came as conquerors from the north-wost, whore 
they had learnt tho art from the Greoks. ‘This dynasty has, con- 
soquontly, beon overlooked by numismatists aud others, aud can only 
be rehabilitated by their insoviptions and their architectural work, 
on, which thogo aro found inscribed. ' 


Asuytsa Viranas. 


As before mentioned, the central group of the four oldest caves 
at Ajunta forms the nucleus from which tho caves radiate north and 
south-——oight in one direction, and fourtcon in the other, It secms, 
however, that,thero was a pause in the excavation of caves after the 
first great offort, and that thoy were thon extended, for soine time at 
least, in a southern direction, Thus caves Nos. 18 to 20 form « 
tolerably consecutive sorics, without any violont break. <Aftoy that, 
or it may be contemporancously with tho lest named, may bo groupoid 
Nos. 8, 7, and 6; and, lastly, Nos, 21 to 26 at one ond of the sories, 
and Nos, 1 to 5 at tho othor, form the latest and most ornate group of 
tho wholo series.) 

Ag above explained of tho contral four, three are cer'! tainly antorior 
to the Christian Tra, One, No. 10, being transitional in somo of its 
features, may bolong to tho 1st contury, and be consequently contem- 
porary with the gateways at Sanchi. Afler this first olfort, howover, 
vaino the pause jnat alluded to, for Nos. 13, 14, and 15, which are'the 
only caves we can safely assign to tho noxt three’ conturies, aro com- 
paratively insignificant, cithor in extent or in richness of detail, 

‘Leaving these, wo come to two vihavas, Nos, 16 and 17, which aro 
the most boautiful horo, and, taken in conjunction with. their paintings, 
probably the most intoresting viharas in India, 

No, 16 is a twonty-pillarod cavo, measuring about 65 ft. each way 
(Woodent No. 88, p. 154), with sixtoon cells and a rogular sanctuary, 
in which is a figure of Buddha, sented, with his fect down. The 
genoral appearance of the intorior may be judged of by the following 
woodeut (No. 84) in outline, but only a coloured represontation in much 





' ‘Tho onves, it may bo oxplainod, wore | thst cavo thero being No, 1, tho lest 
numbered. conseoutively, like houses in a } accessible cave ab the southern tnd belng 
siveol, begumming wb the north ond, the | No. 99, 
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A) 
ad View of Interior of Vihaa No, 16 at Ajunta. (Fiom a Sketch by the Author, 
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greater detail could give an idea of the richness of effect produced by 
its decoration, All tho walls aro covored with frescoes ropresonting 
seonos from tho lifo of Buddha, or from the legends of saints, and the 
yool and pillars by arabesques end ornaments, gonerally of great 
beauty of otrtline, heightened by the most harmonious colouring. 

No, 17, which is very similar in plan, is gonmally known as 
tho Zodiac cave, from the figure of a Buddhist chakra ov wheel 





88, Viow in Cavo No, 17 at Ajunta, (From a Photograph.) 


painted at one end of its verandah, which was mistaken by early 
visitors for a celestial omblem. ‘The general effect of its architecture 
intornally may be gathorod from the above woodout (No: 85) fiom 
a photograph, or from tho noxt woodeut (No. 86) representing one 
of its pillars to a larger scalo, from which tho curiously wooden 
construction of tho roof will be better obsorved than from the photo- 
graph. It is, in fact, tho *usnal modo of forming flat or terraced 
roofs at tho present day throughout India, and which eonseqnently 
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docs not scem {o have varied from the 5th century at all ovonts, 
As may ho gathered from these illustrations the pillars in these 
eaves arc almost ndofinitely varied, gencially in pais, but no pillars 








4 


‘ 
2 epee 


86 Pillar in Viliafa No, 17 at Agunta, 
(rom a Sketeh by the Authot.) 






in any one cave ae 
at all like thoso in 
any other. In each 
eave, however, there 
is a general harmony 
of design and of form, 
which prevents their 
varioty from being 
unpleasing. Tho of- 
fect on the contrary 
is singularly harmo- 
nious and satisfac- 
tory. The great 
intorest of theso tao 
caves lies, however, 
in their frescoes, 
which ropresont 
Buddhist legends on 
a scale and with 
distinctness found 
nowhere else in 
India, Tho sculp- 
tures of Amravati— 
some of which may 
be contemporary, or 
only slightly carlior 
—aro what most 
nearly approach. 
thom; but, ag in 
most cases, painting 
admits of greater 
freedom and greater 
vatiety of incident 
than sculpture ever 
docs, and certainly 
in this instanco 
vindicates ita claim 
to greater phonetic 
power. Many of the 


frets and architectural details painted on the roofs and pillars of 
theso and in vihaas are also of great dlogance and appropriatencas, 
and, when combined with tho architecture, make up a whole w- 
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yivalled in India for its othnographic as well as for its architectural 
beauty. 

Fortunately tho age of these two caves is not doubtful; there 
is a long inscription on cach, much mutilated if must be confessed, 
put of which onough can be made ont to show that they were 
excavated by kings of the Vindhyasacti raco, one of whom, Piava- 
rasena, Whoso name appears in tho inscription on No. 16, mariicd a 
daughter of Maharaja Deva, alias Chandra-gupta.t We have in- 
soriptions of tho last king dated 82 and 13 of the Gupte era, or in 
AD, 400 and 411, and’ his son-in-law may prohably have reigned a 
few yeais later, We may consequently safely place these two caves 
in tho first half of tho 5th century,’ They arg thus slightly moio 
modern than tho Yadnya §1i cavo, No. 15, af Nassick, which is 
exactly the result we would expect to arrive at from their atchitec- 
ture and the form of thoir sanctuarios. " 

Their great interest, thoreforo, from a historical point of view, 
consists in their being almost uniquo specimens of tho architecture 
and arts of India during the gioat Gupta period, when Theodosius II. 
was empoor of the Kast, and at a time when Bahram Gam, the 
Sassanian, is said to havo visited India. Tlo reigned 420 to 440; if 
he did visit India, it must have beon while they wore in conrse of 
being oxcavated.? 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20 succeed this group, both in position and in 
style, and probably ocaupied tho remaining half of tho 5th contury 
in construction, bringing down our history to about 4.p. 500, 

Boforo prococding further in this direction, the cavo-diggors 
scom 10 have turned back and oxcavated Nos, 8, 7, and 6. The last- 
named. is the only two-storeyod cave at Ajunta, and would bo very 
interesting if it wore not so fearfully ruined by damp and degay, 
owing to the fauliy natwo of tho rock in which it is* excavated. 
No. 7 has a singularly olegant vorandah, broken by two projecting 
pavilions.’ Internally, it is small, and oceupied by a whole pantheon 
of Buddhas, Tt resembles, in fact, in almost overy respect, Now17 at 
Nassiok, with which it is,no doubé, contemporary. 

Thero still romain the five first caves ab the northern ond, and 
the six last at the southern: one of these is a chaitya, the other ten 


are viharas of greater or less dimensions, Some aro only commenced, 





tJomual “Bombay Biauch of the 
Royal Asiatic Sacioty,” vol. viii. p. 56. 
Ses algo, ‘Journal of the Asintic Society 
of Bengal, vol. v. p. 726 

? Cmionsly onough, on the roof of this 
caye there are four squae compartments 
representing tho same scene, in different 
manners—a king, or very impoitant per- 
sonaga, dvinking out of & eap with male 


and fomale attondanis What tho story” 
is, is not known, but the persons 1epr0c- 
sented ao not Indians, but Persians, anil 
tho costumes those of tho Sassanian 
period. Copies of these pietmes by Mr. 
GriMth mo now exhibited in tho India 
Museum at Kensington. 
3 *Roerk-eut Temples,’ ph 8. 
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and two, Nos, 4 and 24, which wore intended to have been the finest 
of tho sories, aro left in a vory incomplete state: intorosting, how- 
ever, as showing tho whole process of an excavation from its com- 
moncement to its complotion, “Both these wore intended to be 28- 
pillared caves, and the hall of No. 4 measures 84 ft. by 89 ft, 

Caves Nos. 1 and 2 are among tho most richly-seulptured of 
the caves. Tho fagade, indeed, of No. 1 is the most claborato and 
beautiful of its class at Ajunta, and with the corresponding caves al 
tho opposite end conveys a liigher idca of the porfeotion to which 
decorative sculpture had attained at that ago’than anything elso at 
Ajunta. With tho last chaitya, which belongs to this group, those 
caves carry our history down cortainly into the 7th contury, Tho 
work in the unfinished caves, I fancy, must have boon arrested by 
the troubles which took place in Central India about the yoar 650, 
or shortly afterwards, whon, I fancy, tho porscoution of tho Buddhists 
commenced, and after which it is hardly probablo that any com- 
munity of that faith would have leisure or means to carry out any 
works, on such a scale at least, as these Ajunta viharas, 

Tt is, of course, impossible, without a much greatér amount of 
illustration than is compatible with fhe naturo of this work, to 
convey to’thoso who havo not secon thom any idea of tho various 
points of interest found in theso caves; but it is to bo hoped that a 
complete series of illustrations of them may bo one day givon to the 
would.- Tho materials for this nearly existed whon tho disastrous 
fire at tho Crystal Palaco, in 1860, destroyed Major Gill’s facsimiles 
of tho paintings, which can hardly now be replaced.! A good deal, 
howevor, may be, and it is hoped will bo, dono, as they afford a 
complete series of examples of Buddhist art without any admixture 
from Tlinduism, or any other religion extending from 200 years 
before Christ to 600 or 700 years afior his ora; and besides illus- 
trating the arts and feolings of thoso agos, they form a chtonometrio 
scale by which to judgo of, and synchronise othor known. series with 
which, however, they differ in several important particulars. Tor 
instance, at Ajunta thore is no singlo oxample of thoso bell-shapod 


1 Light large lithographic plates illus- 
trating these oavog, will be found in my 
work on the ‘Roch-cut Temples of India, 
1843, In 186£ I published a small volume 
containing fifty-eight photographic illus- 
trations of the sanie series. Reductions 
of some of the more important fioscoes, 
copied by Major Gill, were fortanately 
published by Mrs. Spoir in her ‘Lafo in 
Aneient India” in 1856; and since then 
Mr, Griffith, of the School of Arts at 


Bombay, has been employed to recover, 
as far ns it ean now be done, the frosenes 
destroyed in the Crystal Polaco fic. If 
he is snecessful, these curious paintings 
may still be made available for the his- 
riory of art in India. It is feared, how- 
eyor, that the means taken by Major 
Gill to heighten their calour before copy- 
ing them, anil the destructive tondoncies 
of Britich tourists, have rendered the 
task to 2 great extent a hopoless one. 
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Porsian capitals to pillars, with watorpot bases; nor is thoro any 
examplo of animals with riders crowning tho capitals, such as aro 
found at Bedsa, Karli, Nassick, Salsotte, and olsewhere in the Ghits. 
Theso differences scom to point to a western influcnco, Persian, 
Saka or Scythian, or by whatever namo wo-like to designato it, which 
did not penetrate so far inland as Ajunta or Hlora, but was confined 
to those regions where we know the foreign influence prevailed. 

These, and many moro othnographic distinctions in areliicotnre 
will, no doubt, be brought ont by careful examination tnd com- 
parisons, from which, whon mado, it ean hardly be donbtod that the 
most important results will be derived, 


Bae. 


Ata distance about 15Q miles a little west of north from Ajunta, 
and thirty miles west of Mandu, near a little village of the name of 
Bagh, thoro exists a sories of viharas only little less interesting than 
the lator sories at Ajunta, They are situated in a secluded ravine in 
tho sido of the range of hills that bounds tho valley of tho Nerbudda 
on the north, and wore first visited or at loast first desoribed by 
Licutenant Dangerfield, in the second volume of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Literary Socioty of Bombay.’ They have sinco been described more 
in dotail by Dr. Impey in tho fifth volume of tho’! Jounal Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society.’ Unfortunately the plates that 
were to accompany that paper were not publishod with tt, but being 
deposited by the author in the library of the India Office, they aro 
now before mo, and from thom and from this paper tho principal 
details thet follow have beon gloaned, ‘ 

Tho series consists of oight or nino vilaras, some of them of the 
vory firsl class, but no chaitya hall, nor docs any oxcavetion of that 
class scem_over to have beon attempted here, On the othor hand, tho 
largor vilaras soem 10 have had a gshala or schoolroom attached to 
them, which may also have beon employed for divine sorvico. The 
fact, however, that tho sanctuniies of the viharas genorally havo 
a dagoba in thom, instead of an image of Buddha, points to a tlistine- 
tion which may hereaftor provo of valuc, On the whole they are purer 
and simpler than the ‘atest, at Ajunta, though most probably of about 
the same ago. . 

Tho plan of one has already been given, but it is neither so large 
nor architébturally so important as the great vihara, shown in plan, 
Woodent No, 87. Its great hall is 96 ft. square, and would at Ajanta 
rank as a twenty-cight pillared cave, like No. 4 thero, but inside this 
ar eight pillars ranged ootagonally; and at a later age, apparently 
in consoquenco of somo failure of the roof, four strrelwrel pillars— 
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shaded lighter—aere introduced. It ig not clear from Dr. Impoy's 
description how the contial octagon was originally roofed. To seems 
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aT Great Vihara at Bagh. (Prom a Pan by Dr. Impoy ) 


to havo believed that a dagoba originally stood in the contre, and 
having been. destroyed brought down the roof with it, As, however, 
there is a dagoba in the sanctuary, this is hardly probablo, and it 
seoms much more likely that it was a epgpy of a structural octagonal 
domo, suchas we find the Jains invariably employing a few centuries 
afterwards, If this is so, it would be highly interesting that it should 
be examined by some architect capable of restoring it constructively 
from such indications as romain. Wo havo hundreds, almost thousands, 
of these domes suppoiled on cight pillars after tho 20vival in tho 
10th century, but not ono before, If this is one, it might help to 
restore a missing link in our chain of evidonco. 

‘Tho shala conneeled with this vihara measures + ft. by 44 ft,, and. 
the two are joined togother by a verandah measuring 220 ft. in long th, 
adorned by twenty free-standing pillars, At one timo the whole of 
the back wall of this gallery was adorned with a sories of frescoes, 
equalling in beauty and in interest thoso of Ajunta. As in those at 
Ajunta, the uninitiated would fail to traco among them any symptoms 
of Buddhism as generally understood, ‘Tho principal subjects aro 
processions on horseback, ox on elephants. In the lattor the number 
of womon exceeds that of the mon. Dancing and love-making are af 
usual prominently introduced, and only one small picture, containing 
two men, can be said to be appropriated to worship. 

With one exception, no man or woman hag any covering on their 
heads, and the mon generally have the hair cropped short, and with 
only very small monstaches on the face, Some half-dozen are as 
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ark as the Indians of tho present day. ‘The rest are very much 
fairer, many as fair as Spaniards, and nearly ali wear coloured 
dresses. 

We are not at present in a position to say, and may not for a 
long time be able to feel sure, who tho races are that are repre- 
sented in these frescoes or in those at Ajunta. Nogatively we may 
probably be justified in assorting that they are not the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants of Rajputana, nor of any of the native 
yaces—Lhils, Gonds, or such like. Aro they Sakas, Yavanas, or any 
of the trans-Indus tribes, who, in tho fist contuvies of the Christian 
Era flowed iito India across that river, bringing with them their 
arts and religious forms? Tho stylo of art, espocially at Bagh, is very 
similar to that of Persia at about tho same date, : 

Tho date of this group of caves seoms hardly doubtful, The earliest 
could not well have been commenced much before a.p. 500; the date of 
the latest, if our chronology is correct, could not woll be caryied down 
beyond 650 or 700, unless it was, that the troubles that convulsed the 
yest of Indie after that date did not reach those remote valleys in. 
Rajputana till some time afterwards, . 

Sanserrn, 

One of the most extensive, but une of the least satisfactory of all 
tho groups of Indian caves, is that gencrally known as the Kenhori 
Cavos on the-Island of Salsottein Bombay Iarbour, The great chaitya 
cave thoro, as montioned above, is only a had copy of the Karli cave, and 
was excavated in the beginning of the sth contury, and nono of tho 
vihfas scom lo bo carlior. ‘The pluoo, however, must have had some 
sanctity at an cariier dato, for there scoma, no doubt that a tooth of 
Buddha was enshrined herd in the beginning of the 4th century, when 
these relics wore 1evolutionising the Buddhist world, at loastiat two 
diamotrically opposite points of the coast of India, at Dui, and in this 
island! 4 may have beon in consequence of the visit of this relic 
that tHo island hecame hdly, and it may have boon because it was 
an island;sthat it remained undisturbed by the troubles of the main- 
land, and that the practice of excavating caves lasted longer hore 
than in any series above described, Be this as it may, the caves hore 
go straggling on till they fade by almost imperceptible degrees into 
thosé of the [indu religion, The Thidu caves of Montpazir, Kundoty 
and Amboli gre so like them, and the change takes placo so piadually, 
that it js sometimes diffloult to draw the line betwoon the twd 
religions. ' 

Although, therefore, we have not at Salactte any vihavas that can 
compare with' those of Nassick, Ajunta, or Bagh, and they nowhae 





1 Ante, p, 69. 
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form a saiios which might assist us in guessing their dates, yet, just 
hacauso they aro so lato, and because they do fade so gradually into tho 
next phase, aro they worthy of more attention than has been bestowed. 
upon thom. 7 

As these caves are so near Bombay, and so easily accessible, it 
scoms strange that thoy have lately been so much neglected, and no 
ono seoms to have visited, or at least described, the outlying groups. 
What we know of those of Montpozir or Amboli is derived from 
Danioll’s drawings,’ made at tho end of tho last contury, or from the 
travels of Lord Valontia or Nichuby.2 The Konheri group is better 
Known, and T can speak of thom fiom porsonal knowledge. 

A plan of ono has already been given (Woodout No. 77). TH isa 
tvo-storeyod vihara, and ono of the finost here, though it would not 
bo considored romarkallo anywhere olse, Another, of which a repre- , 
sontation is givon in my ‘Rock-cut omples, ‘plato 19, roprosonts 
Avalokiteswara with ton heads~-tho only instance I know of in 
India, though it is common in Thibot in modern times.? The others 
aro gonorally more cells, or natural caverns slightly improved by art, 
and hardly worthy of illustration in a genoral history, thongh a 
monograph of these caves would bo q most valuablo addition to our 
scanty stock of knowledge, 


Daumnan ann Kutonvi. 


Thore avo no viharas at oither of these places which can at all 
compe, oithor in dimensions or in interest, with those already de- 
soribod. ‘Lhe largest, at Dhumnar, is that already given in com- * 
bination with the chailya, Wooduut No, 65, and, though important, 
is ovidontly tansitional to anothor stato of matters, Next to this 
ds one called tho Great Kachori; but it is only a six-colled vihara, 
with @ hull ahout-25 £1. square, onowmbered by four pillara on ils 
floor; and near tho chwitya above alluded to is a similar hall; but 
smallor and without colls. At Kholyi thoro is nothing that oan 
correatly ho called a vihara at all, There is, indeud, one large hall, 
calla Bhim’s homo, measuring 42 ft. by 22 [t.; but it hay no colls, 
and ig much moro like whut would be called a shale at Bagh than 
a vihare, The others are mero colle, of no architectural importance! 

* 





'T possess a Imgo collection af MS, * Schlugintwoit, * Buddhiymus in 
chawings of these caves, made for Daniell | 'Phibel, plate 3, 
by his assistants in 1795-6. ' Plans of these enves, with desertp- 

2 Voyage on Ainbie et @autres pays { tions and some architectural details, will 
cheonyoisins,’ 1770-80, Most of the | bo found in Gon, Cunningham’s ‘ Aichmo- 
plates refering to those caves wore ro- { Logical Roports, vol. ti. pp, 270-288, plates 
produeed by Langles in his ‘Monuments | 77-81. Those of Dhumnar I heave seon 
sPIlindostan,’ vol. ii, plutes 77, ef seq. myself, but till thoso of Kholvi aro 
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The fact scems to be that whe these two groups of caves were 
being excavated Buddhism was .28t losing its original chavacteuistics, 
and fading into the bastard Brahmanism that succeeded it, Whon 
that took place, we cannot at piesont exactly say; but I cannot help 
faneying that this religion may have lingered on, and flourished in 
the remote wilds of Ryputana? or in the island of Salsotte long after 
it had been driven from the neighbourhood of the great cities and 
from the populous and well-cultivated plains; and these caves, 
especially those of Kholvi, may have been excavated in the eighth or 
even in the ninth century of our ora, 4 


Tuora, 


At Ellora thoro are numorous viharas attached to the Viswakarma, 
or the great chaitya above described (p. 128). Like it, however, they 
are all modern, but on that very account interes ing, as showing 
more clearly than elsewhere the 
steps by which Buddhist caye- 
architecture Jaded into that of the 
Hindus, Ivory step of the process 
can he clearly traced hore, though 
the precise date at which the 
change took place cannot yot he 
fixed with certainty. 

The groat vihava, which is also 
evidently contemporary with tho 
,chaitya, is known as the Dehr- 
watra, and, as will be seen from 
the plan (\Woodout No, 88), diffors 
considerably from any of those 
illustrated above. Its dimensions 
ave considerable, being 110 ff, in 
depth by 70 ft. across the contral 
recesses, its great dofect being the 
lowness of its xoof. Its form, too, 
is exceptional, It looks more like a . 

a flat-roofed chaitya, with its three bi pate ies ra, Hilorn. | Geran 
aisles, than an ordinary vihara; 

and such it probably was intended to bo, and if so, it is curious to 
observe that at Bedsa (Woodout No, 49) we had one of the earliest 

















photographed we shall not be able to} than sixty miles noth of Ujjain, that 
speak positively regarding them; the | of Dhamnar about twenty-five further 
General's drawings are on too small a | noith, and deeper into the Central Indian. 
soalo for that purpose. jungles, a 
? The Kholyi group is situated moro 
M2 
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complote viharas, looking like a a ire plan ; and. horo wo havo 
: usion of ideas; a thing very 

one of tho Jafest, showing tho samo “8 dow alylé ori ew ava 

common in architectural history, where 1 hae neon = Oe 

mont generally hampors itsolf with copyin hood, 1 ee aeaae 
pce ; ico Fs » but to which it 

which it casts off during its vigorous MAS aaninar 

roturns in ils deoropitndo—e sure sign that it i E be rhe ‘ 

Closc to the Viswakarma is a Bmall and vor y vihara, a 
which the sanctuary stands froo, with a passage a round a6 a8 dn 
some of the Saiva caves further on; and tho appt! 
wardeis on oach side of the door would lead one rather Wf 
an iinage of Siva insido than the Buddha which actually occupies 
it. Tho details, howevor, of its architecture are the same as in the 
great cave. . 

Communicating with this one is a small square vihava, tho roof 
of which is supported by four pillars of tho same detail aa tho 
Dookya Ghur, which is the cave next it on the north; but though 
surrounded by cells it has no stnetuary or images. 

Tigher up the hill than those are twe others containing numerous 
cells, and ono with a very handsomo hall, the outer half of which has. 
unfortunately fallen in; enough, however, romains to show not only 
its plan, but all the details, which vory much resemble those of tho 
last group of viharas at Ajunta. 

In the sanctuaries of most of these caves are figures of Buddhas 
sitting’ with their fect down." On each side of the image in the 
principal ono are nino figures of Buddhas, or rather’ Bodhisatwas, 
seated cross-legged, and bolow thom threo and three figures, somo 
crogs-logged, and others standing, probably dovotces, and ono’ of them, 
a wom, , 

Neithor of theso caves have heon entirely finishod, * 

Thore is still anothor growp of these small viharas, called the 
Ohumarwarra, or (if I understand correctly) tho Chumars’ (or shoo- 
amakors’) quarter, The first is square, with twolv¥e pillars on tho 
samo plan as those at Ajunta, though the dotail-is similar lo tho 
Viswakarma. Thore aro colls, and in the sanotuiry Buddha sitting 
with tho fect down; it never has heen finished, and is now much 
ruined, : 

The second is similar in plan, though tho pillars are of the 
cushion form of Blephanta and the Dehrwarra, buf the capitals‘are 
much better formed than :in the Jast oxample, and more omamonted ; 
tho lateral: galleries here contain figures of Buddha, all like the ono 
in the sanctuary, sitting with their feo dewn, and there are anly two 
cella’ on cach side of the sanctuary. 

Tho last is a small plain vihara with cells, but without pillars, 
and inuch ruined. 

The whole of the caves in this group resemble one another so 
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mnuvh in detail and oxeeniivon tut jt is diffionlt to mmke ont any me- 
cession anong thom, and ib is probuble that they wore all oxenvalod 
within the samo contary ws the Viswakemnn, 

Tho noxt thrve femplos ave purtioulaly hutoresting to the anti- 
yuarinn, as pointing ont tho snevessiye slops by which tho Buddhistival 
onves morged dite the Bralanavical, ‘ 

Tho first is the Do ‘Tal, or Dookyn Chou, a Buddhist vila of 
tivo storoys; most of its dotails avo xo siininy to thos above desuribord 
that it muy bo assninod to be, withont doubt, of the samo apo. 
ix siviotly Buddhistio inl its details, and shows no more dndenay 
towards Bralunnninn then what was pointed ont in spenking of 
the Viswakarma. It apparently was fvtonded fo hwve had dhieo 
storoys, but has been loft wufinished, 

Tho noxt, or Toon Lal, is vory siuilar fo tho last in arrangomont 
and dotail, and its soulpiives aro all Buddhistionl, though doviating 
so far from tho nsnal simplivity of that style ax alinost to justify the 
Brahmans in appropriating thom as thoy have done, 

The third, tho Das Avatar, is another fwortoreyed cave, vory 
pimilar in all its urchilectal dptiilk fo the (va preeoding, bit 
the seulptures ave wl Bralunmaiend, Ab Ment sight, ib seeus as iC dhe 
oxgavation had boon made by the Buddhints, mad appropriated and 
finished by thoi successors. Thx may he Gi to a cortain extent, 
but on & moro eAvoful oxmmination il appears more probable chit we 
owo it ontirely (o tho Brahinans, {1 is ovidontly (he cations Brain. 
nical domplo here, and ib is natnval ty suppose Tl when (he Saivites 
fivet atlomplodt (a rival their matagonints ii onvo-lemplos they shorlt 
follow the only models Uib existed, moroly appropriating thon ty 

“thoiv awn worship. ‘Tho cirommatines, however, that makos (his most, 
probublo, is the oxixlonce of a prods stdatural munatigpa, ov shrbio of 
Nundi, in tho courtyard; this evidon(y mast have beon w part of 
the ouiginal design, or Cho vook would uot have been loft hove for it, 
oud ib is a model of tho usnal siragtivl Inilding fond dy Baive 
tomples in different paris of Tudia, ‘Mein is a piece of had promt 
the Buddhiats never wore guilty of ‘Chol excavations abwayn ave 
coves, whilut the erent, characteristic of Mahawnteet excavations, as 
distingnished Crom thet of thelr predecessors, is Ciet Chey goucially 
copied structural buiktings + a system that rose lo ils prowest height 
in tho Kylus, to be deserihed Carthor on, ‘Che Buddhist oxewvnations, 
on the contrary, were altvays caves andl nothing else. 

Te is not cagy, in (he present wlate of our knowledge, (o datorming 
whether the Wlova Buddhist group ft Inter ov carer (hiv those of 
Diuanar and Kholvi. 1b is corlainly finer than either, and conforms 
moro closely with the (vaditions of the shyle in its prluviest daya; but 
thet may bo owing to looal eiraumatances, af which wo have 10 prediso 
knowledge, ‘Che manner, hewover! iu which ib sides indo the Tindy 

by 
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group is in ilsolf sufficient lo prove how lato it is, If we tako a.p, 600 
ag the medium dato for tho Viswakarma and its surroundings, and 
Aw, 750 usu Limo when tho last trace of Buddhism had disappeared 
from westorn Tndia, wo shall probably not err to any grent oxtont; 
Tmt wo mush wail for somo inscriptions or more precise data bofore 
aliompting to sponte with precision on the subjoot, 

A great deal more rogitires 10 be dono before this great cartoon 
con bo Alled up with anything like complotoncss ; but in the meaf- 
whilo it is satisfactory to know that in theso “rock-out temples,” oked 
out by the fow structural oxamples that oxisl, wo havo a completo 
history of tho arts and liturgies of the Buddhists for the thousand 
years that raigod from nc. 250 to A.n, 750; and that when any one 
with zoal and intelligence enough for tho purposo will devote himself 
to tho task, ho will bo able to give us a moio vivid and far moro 
authentic account of this remarkable form of faith than can Ho 
gathored from any books whosd existence is now known to us. 


JONI, 


When the eto of the ieeetantle of western India comes to 
be writton in anything Hike a complete and oxhaustive manner, tho 
groups situated near and around the town of Junir, about half-way 
between Nassick and Poonvh, will occupy a prominent position in 
the sories, Thore aro not, it is truce, in this locality any chaityas so 
magnificont as that at Karli, nor any probably so old as thoso at 
Bhaja and Bodsa; but thore is ono chaitya, both in plan and dimon- 
sions, very like that at Nassick and probably of the samo ago, and 
one vihara, at least, quite equal to tho finest at that place, ‘Tho 
gieat interest of the sories, howover, consists in its possessing oxamplos 
of forms not known elsowhore. Thore aro, for instance, cortainly 
two, probably threo, chaitya cavos, with square torminations and 
without internal pillars, and ono ciroular cavo which ia quite wniqno 

so far as we at present know. 

These caves have long beon known to antiquarians, In 1833 
Colonel Sykos published a sories of inscriptions copied from thom, 
but without any description of the caves thomsclves. In 1847, 
Dr. Bird noticed them in his ‘Tistorical Roscarches," with sontd 
wrotched lithographs, so bad as to be almost unintelligible ; in 1850, 
Dr, Wilson described them in tho ‘Bombay Journal; and in 1857 
Dr, Stevenson republished their inscriptions, with translations, iv 
tho eighth volume of the samo journal; and lastly Mr. Sinclair, of tho 
Bombay Civil Service, wrote en account of them in tho ‘Indian 
Antiquary’ for February, 1874. Notwithstanding all this, wo are 


1 *Jonimul of tho Royal ‘Abin Sooluty,’ vol iv. pp. 287-201. 
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slill without drawings or pholographs which would onablo us to 
understand their peouliatifies, Tho Tato Dr. Bla Daji had a sob of 
nogatives taken, Int naver would allow any prints to be made from 
them; and whon Mr. Buryoss visited Uh enves last adam, he did 
not take a phologinphic appmatas with hin, ax he deponted on 
obtaining, through Goverment, he use ef Dr, Bhat Diji’s nepatives, 
This has not yel been offvoted, andl GH Gt is this series is hardly 
availablo for the purposes of our history, yol i ean hiurdly ho pigked 
over in silence, 

Tho grevl poonliavily of tho group ix the extreme simplieily of tho 
eaves composing il, They are loo onrly to have any figures of Buddha 
himself, but (hore are not oven any of thexo figures of men and wonen 
which wo meet with ab Karli and olxowhere,  Evorything at dinir 
wears an agpout of simplicily and soverity, dno partly to the antiquity 
of the cavos of course, bit, so far as at prosont known, mnequallod elso- 
whore, Ono excoption bat it is in Che most modem eave hore is 
that Sxi, with hor two olophauts pouring wator ovor hor, oeonpies the 
frontispicee of a chaitya cave.! ‘Though so wbiqnitons and continous 
through all agos, if is soldom thin goddoss occupies so very important 
a position as sho does hove; Int hor history has sill to he written, 

The annoxod plan aul svetion (Woodouty Nox, 80, 90) will oxplain 
the form of tho giroulay exvo wove alluded to, 1b ia not large, only 









a Crank Cavey tinh oy {lon of Cin iar Cave, Junh, 
Chom a Plan by Ma, Binge ae) nea Daas Saye by Mb. Burygons 
Hone 60 Tt tet in Rate a5 1G ted Ate 


25 Ct. 0 tn. aoross, while ils roof ia supported hy bwolve plain cola 
gonal pillars which mrevernd the dagelm, Pho teo has been renoved 
from tho dageba to convert it ile a lingam of Siva, i which form it 
i% now worshipped: a tach that snggosts (he iden J fimey a vory 
probable one that tho lingam ia really a miniature dagoha, thongh 
bearing a difforout mewniug now, and thet ib way renlly originally 
copied from that Buddhist omblom, ‘The intorest of tho arangemont 
of this coo will ho more apparent whon wo come Lo desorthn the dagobas 
ab Coylon, which word onviroled with pillars in the same mumor as 


* Thovo is a ropresentution of thia owe | done that it rouitox boing told what is 
in Dy. Bird's hook, plato 10, but wo badly | inteseled th ovdox to find it out. 
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this ono. Meanwhilo the annoxed roprosentation (Woorleut No. 91) 
of a cireula Lomplo from tho Buddhist seulptures at Bharhul may 
onable us do realise, 40 somo oxtent at least, tho external form of 
theso temples, which probably wero much more common in anciont 
times than any romains we now passess would justify ns in assuming. 











M4, Round Temple and part af Palace, from o bas-reltef at Bharhut. 


Besides this group at Junir, thoro ig one’ apparontly equally 
oxtensivo near Aurangabad, and two othors, still more oxtonsive, at 
Daraseo, or Darasinha, and at Tazar Kotri, in the Nizam’s torritorios ; 
but they aro even Jess known than tho Junir group, and there are 
sovoral others whoso oxisionce is only known to us by-hearsny. Tf 
My. Burgoss is onabled to continue his explorations a few years longer, 
thoy may bo brought within tho dumain of history, Al present, lilo 
thoso’at Juniz, they aro nob available for any historical or soientifiu 
purpose, 
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CUAPTER VIL 


CGANDITARA MUNASTERLES 


PONIES 1K 


Monasloaies at Jamulgivi, Lakht-t-Tuhi, and Shalt Dehri 


Baw of tho roeont discoveries in Thdia promiso to bo moro fenitful 
of important rosulls for tho olwidation of the archwology of Indiv 
than thoso obtained from the recent exenvations of ruinod monas- 
tories in tho noighbourhood of Pesluwwur, A gredt déal still romeins 
to be done before wo can speak with cortainty with regard vithor to 
thoix ego ov origin, Int onough is known of them to mako it cortain 
that tho materials there oxist for sottling not only the question of 
tho amownt of influence classical art exereinod on that of India, but 
also fur solving many prohltaas of Buddhist arvhievlogy and art, 

As montionod wbove, it is from their voing, td from them ouly, (hat 
tho names of moat of the kings of Bactrin wd thoix suecossors have been 
yocovored ; Int wo have not yob found a vosligo of a building tht 
can ho suid lo have heon eregtod by thom or in their age, nor ono 
pieco of seulpture thet, so far as wo now know, conld have heen 
oxcautod hefore thoiv downfall, whout 10. 130. ‘This, however, may bo 
owing lo tho trot that Bactrin propor hes long beon inhabited by 
fontia Mosloms, who doxtvoy nny vopresmlations of the man form 
thoy meot with, and no oxcavations for hidden oxamples have yet heon 
wadortakon in their country ; whilo it is sti) uncortain how fur the in- 
fluonce of the truo Buctrians oxtonded eastward, and whethox, in fret, 
thoy ever really possessod the valloy of Peshawar, whovo all (to sowlp- 
lures yob disdovered have beon fornd, No ono, in tach, suapeated their 
existence in our own Lorritory till Lioulonauts Iaunaden and Stokes, in 
1852, partially oxplored tho halfbnriod monastory at Jamulgiri, which 
had boon discovered by Gonoral Cumminghanw in 18418. 1b is situatod 
about thirty-six miles north-east from Poshwwny, and from it theso 
officors excavated a consideralle munlor of sentplaures, which aftor- 
wirtls camo into tho possession, of the Mou, FH. Olivo Bayley. Te 
published an account of thom in tho ‘Journal of tho Bengal Asiatio 
Society,’ in 1858, and brought tho collection itsel! over to this 
county, Unfortunately, they wore ulterly destroyed in tho dia 
astraus tire that uewurred at the Crystal Palaco, whore thoy were 
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being oxhibilted in 1860, and this hefore they had boon photographed, 
or any serions attompt made lo comparo them wilh other seulptures, 
Sinco that timo othor collections have Deon dug oul of anothor 
monastery cight miles farther wostward, at a place called Takht-i- 
Bali, and by Dr. Bellow at a third locality, ton miles southward, 
called Sahri Bhalol, some of which have found their way to this 
vonntry ; and two years ago Dr. Leitner lrought home an extensive 
collection, principally from Takht-i-Bahi. The bulk of the soulp- 
dares found in these places have been deposited in the Lahore Musemn, 
whore upwards of 800 specimons of this class of art now oxisl, and 
many ave boing added ovory scason, Some of theso have been photo- 
graphed,! and theso representations, togethor with tho specimens 
brought homo, are sufficient to enable a- student to obtain a fair 
general idea of tho art thoy roprosent. ‘Tho worst thing is, that 
the excavations haye been so wnsystomatically carried on that it 
is impossiblo to ascertain, in most instances, whoro tho sculptures 
* came from, and in almost no instanco can the position of any one 
piece of sculpture be fixed with anything like cortainty.? 


The following plans (Woodeuts Nos, 92, 98) of the two principal 
monasteries which have heon oxcavated in tho vicinity of Peshawnr, 
will explain thoir arrangemonts in so far ns thoy havo yet beon made 
out, As will be seen ata glance, they aye vory similar to cach other, 








¥ T havé for some time possessed pho- 
tographs of about one hundred objects 
obteined in these excavations, prinoi- 
pally thoso m the Lahore Musenm ; and 
Intterly I huve received fom Gon, Cun~ 
ningham twenty large photographic 
plates, representing 105 separate objects 
recently obtained in a more mothodical 
manner by himself, principally from 
Jamalgiri. These plates are, as I under- 
stand, to form prt of the illustrations 
of a work he intends publishing on the 
subjeot. Whou it is in the hands of tho 
public there will be some data to reason 
upon, At presont there is seareoly any- 
thing to which a reference enn be miido, 

* When Gen. Cunningham was scleot- 
ing specimens in the Lahore Muscum, 
to ho photographed for the Vienna Ex- 
hibition, he complains that he could 
only ascertain the “ find spot” of fiyo 
or six out ofthe whole numiber—h00 
or 600, It is therefore to bo regretted 
that, when publishing a list with deserip- 
tions of the 165 abjeets diseavered hy 
himself ( Archaologicn! Reports,’ vol. y. 


pp. 197-202), he does not mention whore 
thoy camo from, and gives the dimonsions 
of a fow only, . 

3 Tho modo in which the oxcayations 
Juye reeuntly Leon conduoted hy Govorus 
inont hes been to send out vn paty of 
suppers in tho eold weather to dig, but 
tho oMeor in chnige of tho party Jnw 
been the subaltarn who hnppened to ho 
in command of the company et the tine. 
A now officer is consequently uppoiued 
overy year, and no ono has over heon 
selected berause he hadsany eaporfence 
in such mattors oy any deste for auoh pur 
suits, Whel has beon done has heen donu 
wondoifully well, considering the oir 
eunstinces under which it way under 
takon; bub the result on the whole is, 
as might he expected, painfully disp. 
pointing, Quile iccently, however, ib 
is undeistoad thut Gen, Gunniaghan 
hes taken charge of the excavations, 
aid we niny consequently hopo tit in 
frture these defects of nnangontont will 
be temedied. 
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or ab loayt cousint of the sume paris, Hirst a oironler or genare court, 
AA, surrounded by collx, foo smd] for residence, aud evidently inlonded 





02 Plan of Monastery at Janmlghh seule GO tok in, 


| 
i 





0a. Vian of Monastery pt Takht-l-Baht, Seale 60 ft. tol in 


to contain images, though uono wero found zn atte. Tn the contre 
of cach stands a oirouler or square platform or allay, approached hy 
stops. ‘Cho girenlar ono at Jumnlgiri is udorned with erons-lopeol, 
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conventional, seated figures of Buddha, tho squato one ab Takht-i-Babi 
by two rows of pilasters one over the other.) Beyond this is an oblong 
court, BB, called tho,pantheon, from tho number of images, sini) 
models of topes, and volivo offerings of all sorts, Uiat aro found in il, 
Jt, liko tho lost court, is surrownded by niches for images, Boyond 
this again tho vihara or residonce, OG, with tho usual revidntial cally. 
At Takht-i:Bahi thove is a square court, D, auerounded by a high wall 
with ouly ono door leading into il, A corvosponding cut oxists 
at Jamalgivi; but so far doteched that it could not bo ineludod in 
the woudout, Tt is called the comotery, and probably not without 
reason, & ‘Turner in his ‘Embassy io Lhibot’? devoribes a similar 
enclosure at ‘I'eshoo Loomboo in which tho bodies of tho deceased 
monks wore exposed to be devoured by the birds, and what happoned 
there tn 1800 may very well have beon practised at Peshawur at a 
much earlier age, 

When wo attempt to compare theso plans with those of our rook- 
cut examples in India, wo at onco perecive the difficulty of comparing 
structural with rock-oul examples. ‘Iho monastery or residential 
parts aro tho only ones readily recognised. Tho pantheon doos not 
apparently oxist at Ajunta, nor ig anything analugous to ib allached 
to other series of caves, but a group of small rook-cut dagobas exists 
just, outside tho cavo at Bhaja, and a much moro oxtonaive ono at 
Sonhori,? and similar groups may havo oxistod clsowhere, Numbers 
of small models of topes and votive offerings avo found in the neigh- 
pourhood of all Buddhist establishments, and woro originally no 
doubt deposited in somo such place as this, ‘Tho civowlar or 
square aliar is, however, a feature quito new to us, and takes tho 
place of tho dagoha in all the yvock-ont chaitya halls, yom its 
having steps to ascend to it, it sooms as if it was Intondod oithor for a 
platiorm from which cithor a congregation could bo addronsed, or w 
prayor offered up to a deity. Tf, howevor, it was really a dagoba, an 
Gonorel Cunningham supposes, that difficulty disappears, and on tho 
wholo I am inclined to believe ho may be right in this decision, 


"In tho fifth volumo of his ‘Aichmo- 
Togical Repoits’ just received, Gon. 
Ortaninghom assumes that both theso 
weio atupns of tho ordinmy choiacter 
Thoy may have been so, but both having 
ateps up do them would scom to militate 
against that asumplion. Tho oiroular 
one is ouly 22 ft, tha squnio one 15 ft. 
in diainoler, and there ig consequently 
ne 190m on either for a plocession-path 
ound the dome, it it existed; and if this 
is so, of what we could the stops be? 
Lieut Gompton, whe cactvated the 


Jumnlgiri monastory, is clearly of opinion 
that it was a platform—sco pago 2 of Ids 
2cport, published in tho ‘Lalare Gazatte,? 
80th Augusl, 1878, ‘To prevent mis- 
undorstanding, I may mention thet Gon. 
Guoningham in his plue No, 14, by mtu 
lake, aserthes the plan to Sagt Wilohor, 
inatend of to Lient, Crompton, 

* ( Enubassy to Thibet! p. 817. 

% ‘Journal Bombay Bunch of the 
Royal Asintio Sovjety,? vol. vii, No. 21, 
p. 146, ef seyy. 
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One of tho most remarkable ornemontal features that adom this 
monastory is a sorios of bas-voliofs that adorn the trout of tho 
steps of tho stairs leading from the xo callat Panuthoon to the 
civenlar court af Jumalgiri. ‘Choy are sixteen in nnmber, and each 
is adorned with a bas reliof coutuiuing twenty, thirty, or forty 
figures according Lo the subject? Among there the Wessmlara 
and Sama jatakas cen easily bo recognised) and Ko muy others 
whon carefully examined, Resides these thoro mo represontolions of 
tho chavo, processions, dancing, and domestic scones of various kinds. 





Lia Corinthian Capttal from Jormlglet, (Vion a Photograph )8 


Tn feel, such a series of sixteen Das-reliels, one over qnother, is 
hardly known to oxist anywhoro olao, but is here only an xppropriate 
pert of an exuhorance of rondptural ornamentation hardly to ho 
matehed, as oxisting in so amall a Kpaeo, in any other building of its 
olasr, 


1 Thoso have beon vemoved, and ave | 21 Ce. 8) and 80 (fg. 1). 
now in Gen, Cumninghon’s possession | * Tho modillion eninice, though placed 
at Simin, T bolieyo. To haa ront mo! on tho onpital in iho photogiaph, e- 
Plotopraphs of twelve of them, longs in realily to another prt of the 
> 9 fee and Serpent Worship, plates | Iuilding, 
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Tho architecture of this monastory scems to have been of singular 
richness, Goneval Cunningham brought away a dozen of capilals of 
tho Corinthian oidor, and othors oxist in the Lahove Mnsown, As will 
‘be xeon from the last two Ulustrations (Nos, 94, 95), they arc unmistelko- 
ably classical, but of a form to which it is not at first sight casy to 
assign a date, They aic more Greck than Roman in the charactor 
of their foliago, bat moro Roman than Qreck in tho form of their 
volutes, and goneral design, Perhaps it would be correct to say they 
axe more Byzantine than cither, but, till wo have dotailed drawings 
and know more of their surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive 
opinion as to their ége. 

Not one of theso was found in situ, nor, apparontly, ono quite 
entire, so that thoir use or position is not at fist sight apparont. 
Some of them were square, and it is consequently not difficult to seo 
they may have formed tho caps of the ante on each side of the colls, 
and mo go represented in Gonoral Cunningham’s plate (15). If this is 
so, the circular ones must have been placed on short cucular pillais, 
one on cach side, forming a porch to tho cells, Ono at least seems to 
havo stood free—like a stambha—and, as the General ropresonis it 
on plato 48, may have carried a group of elephants on its head, 

All theso capitals were apparently originally vichly gilt, ans| mest 
of thom, as well as some of the best of the sculptures, show traces of 
gilding at the present day,! and as others show traces of colour, tho 
effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the extreme, From 
the analogy of what we find in tho contompoary caves at Ajunta 
and Bagh, as well as olsewhoro, there can he little doubé that frexco- 
painting was also employed; but no gilding, as fur as I know, has 
been found in India, nor indeed any analogue to {he Corinthian 
capital, All tho capitals found in India aro cithor such as grow out 
of tho necessities of thoir own wooden construction, or wore copied 
from boll-shaped forms we aro familiar with at Porsopolis, where alono 
in Central Asia they seem to havo beon carried out in stone, Thore 
is little doubt, however, that before the time of the Achwmenians tho 
samo forms were usa in wool by tho Assyiians;? and thoy may 
have been so employed down to the time of Aloxandor, if not later. 
Cortain it is, at all ovents, that this was the cazliest form wo know of, 
employed in lithic achitoctnye in India, and the one that retained 
its footing there cortainly till long aftor tho Christian Tha, and also 
amtong the Gandhara-seulptures probably to a vory late dato, 

It is not difficult to restore, approximately, the hont of the cella 
in theso monasteries, from the numerous representations of thom 





*3 + Archeological Repoits, vol, v. pp | sopolis Restored.’ By tho Author, Part 
49 and 196, IL, seot i, ef passim. 
2 «Tho Palaces of Nineveh and Per- 
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found among the 1uins, whore they are used as convent ional frames for 
sculptures, It probably was owing to tho fact thet their fronts 
may have beon adorned with paintings ropiesenting scenes fium 
the life of Buddha, or ombloms of various sorts, that these miniature 
representations of them wore used to convoy tho sumo design in 
soulpture, ‘The form of tho wooden framowork which filled the upper 
part of all tho great windows of tho chaitya halls, fvon, the carliest 
Jown examples, is ajso used for tho same purpoxo in theso Gandhaa 
monasteries. Tow things among theo sculptures are more common 
than those semicircular frames, filled with seulpture of tho most 
varied design, Thoy aro in fact tho vonntorparis of what would havo 
peon carried out in painted glass had they possessed such e matorial, 

It is to be foarcd that'it is hardly likely we shall now 1ecover ona 
of theso colls 01 chapels in so perfect a stato as to feel suro of its fom 
and ornamentation, It would, howover, bo an immonse ‘gain to our 
Imowledgo of the subject if ono wore found, for it is hardly sato to 
depend on restorations mado from conventional ropreson tations. 

Moanwhile there is one monumont in India which - audatis 
mitandis—roproduces thom with considerable oxactnoss. ‘ho small, 
detached rath at Mahavelliporo is both in plan and dimensions, ay 
well as in design, an almost oxact roproduction of these Jamulgini 
cells. Tés lower front is entirely open, flanked Dy two detached 
pillars, Above this aro two roof, with a navrow wairt botweon 
thom—-somowhat differently arranged if must be confessed, Itt still 
oxtromoly siwilar, Jn tho Jamaigiri represontatious of theso colls 
overything is simplified to admit of the display of senlpiie, At 
Mahavollipore all tho architootural features mo retained, Int they aro 
still marvellously alike, so “much 40, that, Uheve seoms no dowbl this 
little rath (Woodont No, 181, p. 828), with its civoulur termination, is 
as oxaat a copy of whal a Buddhist chaitya lal was et the Cine it wes 
carved, as that the great rath (Woodout No, 66) is a cow oot roprodne- 
tion of a Buddhist vihara et tho same portpd. , 

Tf this is so, these Gandhare soulptinres and theso rathys ropncsent 
tho chaitya hall of tho Buddhists in a much moro complicated and 
elaboate form than we find it in thd simple Int majestic examples at 
Kaali, Nassiok, or Ajunta. Tho Jamalgiri colls neod not be so malern 
as the rath at Mahavollipore, but thoy ave cortainly approaching to 
it} as nearly in dato, as they are in form, 

Quite recently, General Cunningham has dug out a small vihare 





1 Ono cuylons peeulimity of these 
Gandhaa sculptures is that they gone- 
aally ictain the sloping jamb on cash 
side of their openings. Tn India and in 
a shinottnal buildimg this peculinity 
would certainly fix their age as aniolor 


to the Christian Hie. Tn Gaudhava it is 
only fornd in decorative roulpimo, and 
releinod apparoutly fiom association. It 
doesnot, at all ovonts, appom aa if my 
argument coukl bo based an tts use as 
there employed. 
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at Shah Dehvi, the ancient ‘I'axila, which seoms more ancient than 
these Peshawur monastorics, As will be seon from tho plan (Wood- 
cut No, 96), it is not 
only small in dimen- 
sions, but simple in 
its arrangomenid — as 
“simplo, indeed, as any 
of, those at Outiack or 
in the wostern Ghitts. 
- Liko them, it has o 
raised bonch, not how- 
ever divided into “bads 
as thore, but more like 
a continuons sent, It 
no doubt, however, ‘was 

0, Plan of lonte Monastery, Shah Debut. (Prom a Plan 
by General Cunnlughan.) Seale 60 ft to finch, used for both purposes. 
its most remarkable 
peculiarity, howevor, is its Ionic order, As will be seen, the bases of 
the pillars are of tho usual form, and as correct as any that could be 
found in Greece or Rome, from before the Christian 
Era to tho age of Constantine, and though the 
capital is not fully mado out, there can be little 
i doubt what was intended (Woodeut No, 97); twelve 
Pow coins of Azes were found close by, from which it 
may be inferred the building was of his age, or 
belonging to the first century sc, and there is 








io ‘nothing in tho archilecture to militato against this 
idea. It seems the oldest thing yet found in this 
province.’ 
TonlePfiia§ Shah Detel. The oxtyaordinary classical character and the 


faa erg beauty of the sculptures found in these Gandhara 

monasteries is of such surpassing interest for 
tho history of Indian art, that it is of the utmost importanco 
thoir age ‘should be dotormined, if it is possible to do so. At 
presont, sufficient materials do not exist in this country 1o onable 
the genoral public to form even an opinion on any argument that, 
may be brought forward on the subjeot; nor will they bo in a 
position to do so till tho Government can bo induced to spend tho 
trifling sum required to bring somo of thom home. ‘They aro quite 
thrown away whero they now are; here, they. would hardly lo sur- 
passed in interest: by any recont discovorics of the same class, Ponding 


} Assuming that his ago has beon correctly necertained, which I am beginning, 
howevor, to doubt exccedingly. 
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this, the reader must be contont with such a statoment of tho argu- 
ment as may be put forward hy those who have accoss to photographs 
and such matorials as aro not available to tho gonoral public! Tt 
is understuod that General Cunningham intends to publish photo- 
graphs of the 165 objects in his eollection, When this is dono, it 
will supply the want to a certain oxtent, but a really correct judg- 
ment can only be formed on an actual inspection of tho objects 
themselves, 

Among Indian antiquaries there are two differont views as to the 
ago of these sculptures, regarding: cithor of which a great deal may he 
urged with « considerable dogreo of plausibility. ‘Tho first is, that tho 
Bactrian Greoks carricd with them into Asia tho principles of Grecian 
sculpture and the forms of Grecian architecture, and cither during 
thoi supromacy or after their expulsion from Baotria established a 
school of classical art in the Peshawur valley, It further assumos 
that when Buddhism was established thore under Kanishka and his 
successors, it bloomed into that rich and varied development we find 
exhibited in these Gandhara monastories, This is tho view adopted 
by General Cunningham, who, howover, admits that as all tho seulp- 
tures ave Buddhist, the earliest must bo limited to the ago of 
Kanishka, which ho assumes to bo about uc, 40,2 und that they extond 
to A.pd. 100, or thoreabonts. 

Tho other theory eqnully admits the presence of tho classical 
eloment, derived from the provious oxistence of tho Bacirian Creeks, 
but spreads the development of tho classical feeling through Buddhist 
art over the whole porigd during which it oxisted in tho valley, 
or from the first to tho soventh or cighth contury of our era, and 
ascribes its peouliar forms as much, if not more, to constant com 
munication with tho Wost, from the ago of Augustus to that of 
Justinian, rather than to tho original seed plantod thero by tho 
Bactrians, 

Confining tho argumont as much as possible io the instances 
above quoted, oither it is that these Corinthian capitals aro a local 
development of forms tho Greoks took with thom tuo Baotria, or 
they were oxeonted under Western influenco when the’ classical 
orders had lost their original form after the ago of Constantine, Wo 
know perfeatly the history of the Corinthian capitals in Italy, in 
Greece, and in Syria, botweon the ages of Angustins and of Aurelian 
at all events (4.2. 270); and we know that ié requires practised 
and well-educated eye to distinguish helwoon tho capitals of the 


 T possess photographs of uboul 800 | country, but oven thoy barely suffice for 
objects from tho Luhoro and other mu- | the purpose. 
soums, and have had access to about as 7 * Archwological Reports, “vol, y., 
many actutl examples—of an inforior | Tutroduvtion, p, vii See algo Appendix 
class, however—in collections in this © to the amue volime, pp. 198-1. 
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Panthcon of Agrippa and thoso last execnted at Baalbee or Palmyra, 
The entablatures show considerable progress, but the capitals were 
so stereotyped that it is ovidont, if any Greck or Roman artisis had 
designed capitals in Gandhara during the period just alluded to, wo 
could predicate exactly what they would havo beon, After Constantine, 
however, the design of the capitals wont wild, if the oxpression may 
be used, The practice of springing arches from them, instead of their 
supporting horizontal architraves, required a total chango, and in tho 
West it produced oxactly tho same effects that wo find in Clandhara, 
Tho capitals, for instance, in the churches of St, Dometrius and that 
now known as the Bski Jounia at Salonica, both built in tho carly 
part of the 5th century, aro almost identical in design with theso ;1 
and many in the churches in Syria and Asia Minor? show tho samo 
“abandon” of design, though frequently in another direction. 

The presonce of little cross-logged figures of Buddha among tho 
foliago of the capitals is another sign of a comparatively modern ago, 
Tho first prominent oxzmple of the practico, I beliove, in classical art, 
scoms to be found in tho Baths of Caracalla, at Rome (A.p, 812-880) 35 
but it certainly did not heeome common till long afterwards, and 
only goneral in what may be called mediavel art! Tt is not, huw- 
ever, so much in the presenco of figures of Buddha on these capitals 
that [ would insist on as an indication of ago, as on their presence in 
the monastory at all, 

Tn the first place, I helieve it is correct 10 state that no statue 
of Buddha, in any of his conventional attitudes, has been found in 
India executed as early as the Christian Era. ‘hose on the fagado 
at Karli and in tho western caves are avowedly insertions of tho 
4th or Sth conturies or later, There are none belonging to tho eastem 
caves; nor any found at Buddh Gaya, Bharlut, or Sanchi; nor do 
T know of any ono in Tndia that can be dated hefore av. 100, In 
these Gandhara monastories they are vory frequent, and of a type 
which in Tndia would be assumed to bo corteinly as Inte ad the 4th 
or Sth century, some of them very much later. 

It is truco Buddhist books toll us frequently of statnes of Buddha 





dosertbed, namely, the Iatier half of the 
first conlury no.” ‘This is so ovidently 


1 Texier and Pullan, ‘Byzantine Av- 
clvitecturo, London, 1:64, pls. 22-26 and 


pl. 4h ; 

2 Do Vogut, ‘ Syrio Centrale,’ passim, 

3 By a curious slip of the pen Goneral 
Cunningham (¢‘ Archieological Reports,’ 
yol. y. p, 193) plaecs “These Roman 
oxamples in the baths of Caracalla in 
the beginning of the first century of the 
Christian Era, almost contemporary,” he 
adds, “with that which I assign to the 
finest Inda-Corinthian examples just 


a mere slip that I would not allude to 
it were it not ‘that much of his argumont 
for tho early ago of Uieso seulptures is 
based upon this coincidence, 

+ Thoro is a capitel at Sieh, in Syria, 
on which 4 bust is introduced, which may 
bo as carly as tho Christian Eva, but it 
is a solitary example not repented afler- 
wards, so far as I know. Seo ‘ Syria 

| Confiale, by De Vogue, plauia 3. 
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having beon mado at mnch carlicr dates! But Indian books havo 
this fatal defect, that they represent frets and beliefs at tho timo 
they were writton, or acquired the forms in which wo now fd thom - 
without much reference to vontemporary authorities or facts at the 
timo at which they are suppose lo have happened, Consequently, 
till we got somo book that assumed ils present shape helore A.p, 400,? 
their testimony is of vory Httle avail in the coutrovorsy. 

Besides theso figures of Buddha, thero are a great umubor of 
figures which General Cunningham snpposes ropresent kings, ‘This 
can hardly be tho case, as they have all got uimbuses or glories at 
tho back of thoir heads, All have the tika on their forchoads, as 
Buddha has, and none havo any kingly attributes, but ell wear the 
gamo ornaments and amulets. Tho first impression was, they may 
represent Bodhisatwas, or Buddhist saints; but as no similar figures 
ocour anywhere in India, it is not easy to feol cortain on this point, 
If I may bo allowed to hazard a guess, f would suggost that thoy 
may represent tho patriarehs who presided ovor the Chureh from 
the time of Ananda till it ecased to ho a living institution in India. 
Nagarjuna was one of the most important of those, and if this theory 
is correct, his statue will certainly bo found among the series; but 
this ig, I fear, a point that must be lott for future investigation? 
The misfortune is, that no inseribed statue has yot beon found in 
Gandhara, and, till it is, all idontification must lhe more or Jess 
guess-work or conjecture, 

A more important point than the mero presonce of those con- 
ventional figures of Buddha ur of saints in these monastorics, is 
their excessive reduplication, which rondors it probable that they 
aro very much more inodern than is genorally assumed, 

In India, no building or cavo is known with a dato anterior to, 
say, A.D, 300 or £00, in which more than one snoh fignro is ropre- 


1 In Beal's introduction to Fa Tian,’ ) eve been lost, and what wo huyo is what, 
p. 18, ho montions, on Chinesy autho- | tho writers of the Sth and subsequent 
rity, which is much moxo reliahlo thin | conturies Uhought they ought to he, 
Indian, that a statuo of Buddhou was}? Unlortanately no Indian list of these 
brought to China fom Kartchou (?) in | pabrinrchs has yet como to light. ‘Thoso 
BO. 121, On asking Mr. Bent to look | wo haye aro derived from Japanese or 
carofully into the wuthoritios for this | Chinese sourecs, wl are all tainted with 
statement, ho reports them to be huzy | the frlsifleation which the Chinese mado 
in tho extremo, and nat to he velicd upon, }in Buddhist chronology by pulting 

2 T heliove it is generally admitted H Buddhi’s dite back to about L000 ne, fn 
that the védact‘on of the ‘Mahnwanso,’ | order that he might havo preeedones of 
and other Ceyloneso seriptttres made in : Confueius in antiquity 1 for so itis that 
Buddhaghosho’s time, 4.0, 108-120, is the | history ia written in the Mash For a 
oldest authentic Buddhist work we now | list of Uo twenty-oight known patriarchs, 
possess, They, like tho ‘Tlita Vistaray | sco Lesson, ‘Indischo Alterthumskunde,’ 
and othor works, are founded on older | vol, ii,, Builage ii. p, 1001. 
works af comse, but the earlier forms 
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sented. Even at Amravati they do not oceur on the great rail which 
was orected in the hoginning of the 4th century (anle, p. 100), but 
appear first on the innor rail which was added a century afterwards ; 
and thoy first occur in such caves as No, 19 and No. 26 at Ajunta, and 
in tho lator cavos in the island of Salsotte, nave of which seem to ho 
earlier than A.p, 500, if 60 early. 

In the Gandhara monastories they exist literally in hundyeds— 
on the baso of tho altars or stupas, on the walls, and in the colis. 
The latter is, indecd, the most remarkable peculiarity of any. Tn no 
Buddhist monument in India, so far as is known, have tho monks been 
thrust out of their cells to make way for images. The practice is 
universal with the Jains, and in the latest Buddhist monuments tho 
cells aro ignored; but hore wo havo what in all earlier Buddhist 
montmonts would ho cells surrounding courts or halls, but all filled 
with images of Buddha or saints. ‘lo such an oxtent is this carried, 
that if the plans of these monasterics had boon submitted to mo, with 
merely a verbal or written description of their soulptures, I would 
unhositatingly have pronounced them to be Jaina temples of the 
9th or 10th contury. The sculptures, of courso, negativo any such 
adsoription, but the similarity of thoir plans is most striking, 

Considorablo allowance must also bo made for tho fact that the 
Mahayana, or Greator Translation, introduced in the north of India 
by Nagtxjuna, was considerably in advance of the Tinayana school 
of Central Indie in all complications of ritual observances, Making, 
however, an allowance of one or even two coniuries for this, it is 
difficult to believe that any of theso monastoiics yot brought to light 
are carlior than the 4th or 5th contury. 

Té Iam correct in assigning tho outor casing of tho Manikyala 
topo to the boginning of tho 8th contury (anie, p. 83), there is cor- 
tainly no & priori improbability in this view. Tho pilastors that 
surround its beso are so similar to those represented in tho bas-roliefs 
of tho monasteries! that they must belong nearly to the same age. 
Those of tho topo are less classical, it is true, than those of the bas- 
reliefs, and may, therefore, be more modern; but Lhey cannot be very 
for apart. 

All theso statues of Buddha, or of Buddhist saints, in the Gandhara 
monasteries, have a peculiarity which will interest the Christian 
archeologist, Without exception, they have a nimbus or circular diso 
behind their heads. This docs not ocour at Sanchi in tho first contury 
of our ora, nor, so far as is known, in any sculpture, on any rail, or in 





' Tho capitals of theso pillars aro so | ham hes published drawings af them, 
ruined thé it is diffloult to speak yoy | ‘Archwological Reports, vol. y. pl. 2h. 
‘Pp | ES 1 T 
confidently about them, I have draw- | None of them ae quite satisfactory, but 
ings of them by Col. Yule and by Mr. | this must arise from the diMenlly of tho 
y y ‘ ) 
W. Simpson, and latterly Gen Cunning- © tusk. 
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any cao, before if appears at Amravati on the great rail, in tho 
fourth century of our ora. Eulior examp'es may he found, but till 
they aro, its presence nilitetos against the idea that theso soulptures 
can be so carly as tho first contiry alter Christ, aud, with tho othor 
ovidonco, would scom to indicate a much moro modern date, 

One other argument scoms to bew directly on this point From 
what has been said above (ante; page 76), it appears that the erection 
of the topes in Gandhara was spread pretty evenly over the whote 
time that elapsod from ihe Uhristion Mra till Buddhism ceased to be 
the religion of the country, in the 7th or 8th century; and that the 
most flourishing poriod way about tho year A.b.400, when Ia Tian 
visited the country. It scoms reasonable to suppose that the erection 
of the monastorios would follow tho samo comso, and that wo might 
expect their greatest development to ho simullancons, ‘To compross 
the monasteries and thoir sculptures within tho limits of tho first 
century after Christ would scom to violate all the probabilities of 
tho case. 

In addition to all this local ovidence, when wo come to compare 
these sculptures with thoso of tho weslorn world, especially with 
those of sarcophagi or tho ivories of tho lower ompire, it scomp 
impossible not to bo struck with the many points of resemblance 
thoy present. ‘I'hére avo many of the Gandhara bas-reliefs which, 
if transferred to the Lateran Musoum, ond label as “ Warly 
Christian,” would pass mustor with ninoly-nine people out of one 
hundred whe visit that collection. ‘here may bo ono or two that 
might bo described as holonging to ax carly an ago as that of adrian, 
but gonorally they would seom of later dato, 

Among the ivories, those about tho timo of Constantine prosont 
about the samo jumblo of tho classical ordors, tho same reminiseonce 
of classical avé in the fignre-sadpiuwe, mixed up wilh tho incon- 
gruitics borrowed from extrancons sourees which it is difficult to 
account for; but both in their porfections and their faults thoy seom 
so distinetly to belong to the swe cluss of art that it is diMoult to 
boliove they do nol belong lo the sane age. The great diMoulty hero 
is to know what equation wo ought to allow for distance in space 
which ‘may hove tho samo offool as timo in producing apparent 
differences ; but this hardly scoms to have boon of much importance 
here, 

Against all this may bo urged tho diffionlty of undorstanding how 
such direct and important influence could have leon exercised by the 
Byzantines in this remote province withoul its leaving any trace of 
its oxistence on the arts of tho Parthians or Sassanians, whoso king- 
dom lay between, and without our having any wrilton record of such 
intimate rolations, It is difficult, of conrse, but if the facts aro ag 
stated above, such negative inforonces musl. make way before tho posi- 
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tive testimony of the sculptures themselves, ‘Ell within the last very 
few years no ono dreamt of classical art having any such influence 
at any age on tho arts of Gandhara. That being established in con- 
tradiction of all previously conecived ideas, the time at which it 
tuok place ought to be ascertainable with comparative facility ; and 
in. so far as any written evidence is concerned, may have heen as pro- 
bably at or after the time of Constantine, as at or alter that of 
Augustus, 4 

It would be casy to extend this argument to any length; but 
without producing the data on which it is based, or giving reforonces 
to drawings and photographs which have not beon published, it 
would hardly carry conviction to tho minds of thoso who havo not 
access to means of information nol yet made public! To avoid, 
thorefore, being tedious, perhaps | may he allowed to stato that, 
having givon the best attention to the matorials at my command, the 
conclusion: J have arrived at is, that thongh some of these Gandhara 
sculptures probably ave as carly as the first contury of the Christian 
Tra, tho bulk of thoso at Jamalgiri and moie especially those at 
Takht-i-Bahi, aro subsequent to tho third und fourth, and that the 
series extends down to tho eighth—till, in fact, the timo whon 
Buddhism was obliterated in these countries. 

Tho discovery of some now fact, or of an inscription on a piece of 
sculpture, either with a date or a king's name that can he recognised, 
may any day settle beyond dispute which of these views is tho correct 
one. Meanwhile, however, as the evidence at present stands, it scents 
hardly dowbtful that tho theory which assigns the moro modern dato 
to these sculptures, is that which accords bost with ell that has 
hitherto been brought to light, or with tho history of tho Buddhist 
religion as at present known. 

If this is so, it is evident that the term Creco-Dactrian, or 
Greco-Buddhist, which has been applied to these sculptures, in a 
misnomer, ‘Tle Bactriany may have sown tho sveds of a classical 
style in these parts, but Une art wo now find thore would be moro 
properly called Indo-Roman or Indo-Byzantine, and must have Leon 
nourished and kept up by constant communication between tho East 
and the West during the period at which it was most flourishing, 
which may bo described as that intervening between the ago of 
Constantine and that of Justinian. 





1 No complote history of the ivories |‘Catalogne of the South ICorsington 
lias beon published which is sufficient | Museum,’ and those published by tho 
for reference on this subject. Gori’s | Arundel Sooicty; .but it is to the eol- 
aro too badly engraved for this purpose; | lection of casts in these two lasl-uemed 
but the first twelve plates in Labirtlo’s | institutions that the reader should yofer 
‘Ilistoira de Art’ are perfect as far as: for fuller information on the subject, 
they go. So ure the plates in Muskell’s 
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From what has been said above regarding the seulptures of 
Bharhut and Sanchi, if appears evident Chat the Indians had wa school 
of art of their own hofore they know anything of (ho aris of tho 
westorn world; but that native art scoms Lo have had very little 
influence on the arts of Gandhara, ‘The western arts, on the can- 
trary, acting through that country, scom to have lad considerable 
influence on those of India af periods subsequent to the Christin 
Era. It seoms ab least almost impossible to eseapo the conviction 
that the arty of Amravati and the later caves, say of the Gupte periad, 
betray most marked ovidence of Western influence, and it seems that 
itis only throngh Gandhara that it can have reached them, 

So strongly marked is all this that if may become vu subjcet of 
au interesting investigation to inquire whethor the Greeks wore not 
the first who fanght the Tndians idolutry. ‘hore is no Grace of Images 
in the Vedas or in the Jaws of Mana, or any of the older books or 
traditions of the Vindus. As repeatedly mentione, there is as little 
trace of any image of Buddha or Buddhist figures being seb up for 
worship before tho Christian Era, or for a century after it, Bub 
tho carliest, tho finest, and the most essentially classienl figures of 
Buddha are to be found in Gandhara, and, so fur as wo at present 
know, of an carlier date there thau any found in Tudia Proper. 

If General Cumingham’s sculptures or the contouts of the Lahore 
Museum could only be mado available to the learned in Muropo, with 
the requisite local information, they would, T fancy, ab once snper- 
sedo the meagre and most unsatisfactory written details whieh have 
alone come down to us, and would throw a flood of Tight on ono of 
tho most interesting Int most obscure chapters of the'hiatory of the 
eommores and of tho carly intereoursy delayoon thy western anid tho 
eastern world, \ 

Pending this being done, wo already Iuow enough to open our 
eyes to many things Ut promise to result in the most iiteresting 
discoveries, and Lo teach us to ecase to wonder al many things whieh 
hitherto appeared inexplicable. Lf, for dustunco, it is not {roe thet 
the King of Taxila, in the {st century, spoke goo Creek, aa Apol- 
Jonius of Tyana would porsuade us he did, we know at least that he 
practised Cxeck architecture, Tf St. Thomas did not visit Gonido- 
phares, ing of Gandhara, in the same century, many, at least, of his 
counfrymen did, and thore is no & priori reoson why ho should net 
have dono go also. If there ero traces of Christian doctrine in the 
‘Bhagavat Gita, and of classicn) learning in other paetie works of 
the Tlindus, wo now know at least where they may have como from, 
Tn short, whon wo realise how strongly Enrepenn influence provailed 
in Gandhara in the first five or six conturics aftor Christ, and think 
how’ many thousands, it muy ho millions, crossod the Tndus, going 
eastward during that period, and through that country, we ought not 
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to bo surprised at any amount of Western thought or avt we may find 
in India, ‘These, however, are problems that are only just dawning 
upon us, and which are cortainly not yet ripe for solution, though it 
may be most important they should be stated as carly as possible, 
as it sceoms ovident that the materials cortainly exist from which an 
early answer may he obinined. 

In the meanwhile the question that bears most directly on {he 
subject now in hand, is the inquiry, how far the undoubted classical 
influence shown in these Gandhara sculptures is due to the seal 
sown by the Bactrian Greeks during tho existence of their kingdom 
there, and how much to tho direct influence of Rome and Byzantium 
botween the times of Augustine and Justinian? Hoth, most probably, . 
had a part in producing this remarkable result; but, so fay as wo at 
present know, it scoms that tho latler was very much more important 
than tho former causo, and that in the first centuries of the Christian 
Eva the civilization of the West exercised an influence on the arts 
and icligion of the inhabitants of this part of India far greater than 
has hitherto beon suspected, 





Feet of Buddha. (Tom a baseltef at Amravatt.) 
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Iv the materials oxisted for writing it in anything like a complete 
and satisfactory mauner, there are fow chapters in this history that 
ought to be so interesting: oy inalructivo as that which trouts of tho 
architecture of Ueylon, It alone, of all known eownrtries, contains n 
cumplote series of Buddhist monuments extending from the time of 
Asoku tu tho presont day, and in the ‘ Mahawanno,’ it alono possesses a 
history so detailed and go authentic, that the dates and purposes of the 
eatlior buildings can ho ascertained with very tolerable precision, 
Besides its own intrinsic interest, if it wero possible to comparo this 
unbroken geries with its ascertained dates with the fragmentary groups 
on the continent of India, ity parallelisms might throw mnoh light on 
many questions that are obscure and uncortuin, and the wholo acquire 
a consistency that is now only too cyidontly wanting, Unforiu- 
nately, no one has yet visited the island who was possessed of the 
nevessury qualifications lv supply the information necessary for these 
purposes. Sir Tinerson Louncnt’s hook, publishedin £869, is still the 
hest work on the subject. To had, howover, no special qualifications 
for tho task, beyond what wero to be expooted from eny well-educated 
gentleman of telont, and hig description of tho Iuiltings! is only 
meant for popular reading. 

The two papers by Captain Chapman, in the third volumo of the 
‘Transactions,’ and thirteenth volume of tho ‘Joumal of the Asiatic 
Socicty,’ are still the best account of tho ruins of Anuradhapura, and 
beyond. these a few occasional notices are nearly all tho printed mal ter 
we have to depend upon, Some seven or eight years ago, a series of 
photographs, by tho lato Mr. Taewton, threw some light on tho matter, 
and quite recently a second sories by ( huptain [Togp, RD, have added 





‘IT purchased fiom dia urlist, Mr. f sketehos from which the iusteations of 
Nigholl, sud possess wll the original | hls hovk were engiaved. 
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something to our Imowledge. But photographs without plans or 
dimensions ov descriptions arv most deeoptive guides, and ts none of 
these have Leon supplicd, they add litle to our scientific knowledge 
of the subject. his is the more to be regretted, as quite recoutly 
somo oxeavations have been undertaken ab Anuradhapure which are 
calculated to throw considerable light on the structure of the great 
dagobas there, but regarding which no information, except what is 
afforded by these photograplis, has reachod this country.! 

One of tho most siriking peculiarities of Coyloneso art, as compared 
with that of the continont, is the almost talal absence of sculpture 
which it oxhibits, and may be a peouliavity that may render it meh 
less useful for comparison than might at first sight appear. ‘Cho most 
obvions suggestion to meet Uhis diffenlty is to assume that the 
sculptures are buried in the aeeumulated rnins, in the cities whore 
tho great momuments aro found, and will he discovered when excaya- 
tions are made, 1 is to be feared, however, that this theory is hardly 
tenablo; Coylon has never been oeeupied by Mahomedans, or other 
hostile races, and there is no reason to suppose that at any timo 
statues would ho thrown down, or bas-voliols destroyed ; besides this, 
such excavations as have been made—and they are in tho most likely 
places—have revealed nothing that would lead us to hopo for better 
vosults elsewhore. Porliaps Unis ought not to surprise us, as nearly 
the same thing ocours in Burmah. In thet country there is an 
unlimited amount of painting and carving, Tut no senlpiure pro- 
porly so called; and the same thing may have oconrred in Ceylon, 
So fer us wo can now ace, all the great topes wero coyored with 
chunam, which may have been painted to any extont, wid all 
tho vihazvas, as in Burmel, wore in wood, and consequontly wnifitted 
for pormanent seu)pture. Besides this, such information as we live 
would lead us to suppose thet painting was a moro favoured art 
with the islanders than seulpture, Whon Fa Tlinn, for instaneo, 


aut are, in fuel, our anly sourees of 
correct informution, In Ceylon, how. 


1 When the presont governor was ap- 
pointed hopes ran high that this unsatis- 


factory stato of our knowledge would bo 
eloared away. ‘Lhe stars, however, in 
thoit courses have yaired against archivo 
logy in Ceylon ever since ho assumed 
sway ovor the island, aud tho only re- 
siduum of his exertions seems t» be that 
a thoroughly competont German scholar, 
Mar Goldsmidt, is occupied now in copy- 
ing the inscript ons, which are numerous, 
in the island. Theso, howoyer, wre just 
whut is Jeast wanted at presont, In 
India, whero wo liave no history and 
no dates, inseriptions are invaluable, 





evel, they are, for archionlogival pure 
poses, comparatively unimportant, What 
is there wanted aro plans and urelitec- 
tural dotuils, and these, accompenicd hy 
general descriptions and dimensions, 
sould, with the photogiaphs wo possess, 
supply all wo now wont. Any qualified 
person accustomed to suoh worl: could 
supply nearly ell thatis wanted in tolve 
months, for tho two principal cities at 
least; but I despair of seoing it dono 
in my day. 
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visited tho island in 412-118, ho describes an accumpaniment to tho 
procession of the tooth relic as follows :——“ ‘lho king next causes to 
he placed on both sides of the road reposontations of the 500 bodily 
forms which Pédisatwa assumed duing his snecessive births” (tho 
jatake in fact), “ Theso figures” ho adds, “ave all beautifully painted 
in divors colours, and have a very life-like appearanes.”! lb was 
not that they could not sculpture in stone, for, as we shall pre- 
sently see, some of their carvings are of great delicuey and cleverness 
of exeuntion, but they seem to have preferred colour to the more 
permanent forms of 1epresontation. If this is so, it certainly is 
remarkable, when we think of the wealth of sculpture oxhibited hy 
such monuments as Bharhut, Sanchi, or Amravati, ln so far as our 
present information gues, one singlo monastery in Gandhara, snel as 
Jamalgiri, for instance, possessed moro seulplure than is to bo found 
in the whole island of Ceylon, ‘he form, too, of such seulptiimes as 
have been discovered, is almost as curious as ils rarity, Only ono 
ancient figure of Buddha has yet been discovered at Antwadhapura, 
It may ho of tho 8rd or dih century, and is placed wpymmoetrically 
in a chapol in front of the Ruanwelli dagoba, Kyverywhere, 
however, there are statues of five or soven-headed. serpouts, or of mew 
with serpent-hoods, which may bo of any age, and at the foot of every 
important flight of steps thore aro two dwarpals or doorkeopers with 
this strange appendage,” and atinched to cach flight of steps of all 
the larger and older dagobas avo figures of tho great Naga himseli’ 
Tn fact, in so far as the testimony of the senlpturos alone is concerned, 
ave would be forced to conelude that all the great momunents of tho 
capital were devoted Lo Sorpont worship iusteal of thel of Buddha, 
with one exception, however; that ono is dedicated to tho Bo-treo, 
which is supposed to bo the tree originuly sent by Asol:a from Buddh. 
Gaya more than 2000 years ago, Wo know, of course, that allthis 
ig not so, but it is w testimony to tho carly provalonce of ‘Treo and. 
Serpont worship in the island, as strange as it was unexpected, 
Another peouliarity of the Coyloncke monuments is their situation 
in tho two capitals of tho island, for it will have been observed, nono 
of the remains of Buddhist architecture deseribed in the previous 
chapters aro found in the groat capital vilies of Uhe Hmpire, They 
are detached monuments, spared by accident in some distant corner 
of the Jand, or rock-cut oxamples found in remote end seelndod 
valleys. Buddhist Palibothra has ontirely porished—so has Sravasti 
and Vaisali; and it is with difficulty wo can identify Kapilawasiu, 
Kusinara, and othor famous cities, whose maguisicon! monastorics aud 
1 Beal’s translation, p. 157. oll instances so drawn it as to bo une 
? Tho artist who made tho diawings | recognisable, ‘Tho photographs, however, 
for Sir 1. Tennent’s Look, not knowing | make it yuite clear that all had serpent- 
whet a serpent-hood wax, has in almost | hoods, 
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stupas are described by the Chinese travellers in the fifth or seventh 
century of our ora, In a grent measure, this may be owing to their 
having beon built of brick and wood; and, in that climate, vegotation 
is singularly destructive of the first, and inseets aud decay of the 
second; But much ix also duc to the country having beon donsely 
peopled ever since the oxpulsion of the Buddhists. It may also he 
yomarked, that the peoplg inhabiting the plains of Bengal since tho 
expulsion of the Buddhists, were cither followers of the Brahmanical 
or Mahomedan religions—buth inimical to them, or, at least, having: 
uo respeot for their remains. 

In Ceylon the case is different. Though tho great capitals wore 
carly deserted, the people are now Buddhists, ws thoy have been for 
tho last 2000 years, and there, consequently, aities are still found 
adorned with monuments, which, thongh in ruins, convey a suiliciont 
impression of what those of India must have been in the days of hor 
glory, é 
Anuradhapura seems to have become the capital of Coylon about 
400 years before Christ, or about a coutury and a half after the death 
of Buddha, and the fabled introduction of his religion into the island, 
It was not, howevor, till after the lepso of another 150 years thal it 
became 8 sacred city, and one of the principal capitals of Buddhism 
in the East, which it continued to bo till about the year 769, when, 
owing to the repeated and destructive invasions of tho Malabars, the 
capital was removed to Pollonarua, That city roachod its period of 
greatest prosperity and extension, apparently in the reign of 
Prakrvama Bahn, 1163-1186, and then smmk during a loug and 
Aisastrous period into decay, ‘he seat of government was aflerwards 
moved hither and thithor, till the country fell into tho hands of tho 
Portuguese and Dutch, and finally succumbed to our power. 


ASURADHAPURA, 


‘The city of Anuradhapura is now totally deserted in the midst of an 
almost uninhabited jungle, Its public buildings must have suffered 
sevorely from the circumstances tuder which it perished, expoxod for 
conturies to the attacks of forcign enemies. Besides this, the rank 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at work for 1000 years, stripping off 
all taaces of plastor ornaments, and splitting the masonry in many 
places, 

The vory desolation, however, of its situation has preserved these 
ancient monuments from other and greater dangers. No higoted 
Moslem has pulled them down to’ build mosques and monunonta of 
his own faith; no indulent Uindu has allowed their matorinls to be 
used for private purposes or appropriated us private plunder ; and no 
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English magistrato has yet rendered them available for mending 
station-roads wud bridges. We may be sure, therefore, that these 
rnins deserve the greatest altention from the student of Buddhist 
architecture, and that a vast fund of information may be drawn from 
them when sufficiently oxplored and described, : 

The peculiar fortune of Anuradhapure is (het it continued the 
capital of Ceylon for ton conturies; and, alone of all Buddhist cities, it 
yotains somothing like a completu sories of the remains of its greatness 
during that period. Wo possess, moreover, in tho * Muhawanso? wid 
other Coyloneso scriptures, a tolerably authentic account of the build- 
ing of all these monuments, and of the purposes to which they were 
dedicated. Among the vestiges of its former grandeur still to be 
found, aro tho rnins of soven domo shaped topes or dagolas, of one 
monastery, of a building erected to contain the sacrod Bo-lreo, and 
several other ruins and antiquities. Among’ these is the great mound, 
called the tomb of the usurper Wlaala, but more probably it is a tope 
erected by tho king Duttagaimuni to commomorate the victory over 
that intruder which he gained on this spot about tho year uc 16), 
As it is now a mere mownd, without any distingnishublo outlino, it 
will not be again alluded to, 

Two of the topes are of the largest size known: ono, the Abhayagiri, 
was orocted 3,0. 88; its dome ix exactly hemispherten), and desorihed 
with a radins of 180 ft. being thus more than 1100 ft, in eireum- 
ference, and with tho bano and spiro making up a total clovation of 
244 ft., which is only (6 ft. lesy than tho traditional height of 120 
cubits assigned to it in the ‘Mehawanso.! It was erected by a king 
Woalagambahu, to commemorate his reconguest of his kingdom from 
a foreign tisurper who had deposed hin and ecepivd his throne for 
aout sixteon yours. 

The second tope is the Jetuwana, erected by a king Mahasena 
AD 276, Tn form and dimensions it is alutont idoutieal with the last 
described, though somewhat more perfeet in outline, mud a fow foot 
higher, owing probably to ifs being more modom than ils rival.« 
These two were commomarative mommueculs, und nol reli shrines, 

Noxt to these, but far moro important, from its suexednesy, is the 
Ruanwelli dagoba, rected by king Dutlagaimuni, botweon the years 
161 and 137 8c, over a very imposing collection of religs, of which a 
fall account is given in Uke 81st chapter of the ‘Mabhawanso. Lis 
dimensions are very similar to those of the two Tash deseribed, but it 
has beon so much dofaced, partly by violence, and partly, it seems, 
from a failure of the foundations, that it is not eary Lo ascortain cither 
its original shapo or size, The same king orected another smaller 
tope, 280 ft, in diametor. It is now known ay the Mirisiwellya. Like 


1 Dhoe onhil of Coylon is ucarly 2 ft. 8 ine 
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tho last described it is very much ruined, and not particularly in- 
teresting cithor from its form or history, 

Some excavations that have recently beon wdertakon havo dis- 
closed the fact that the Ruanwelli dagoba had at,its baso three offsets, 
or procession paths, rising like steps one behind, and ahovo the other, 
but with no ornament now apparent, excopt a plain Buddhist rail of 
two bars on the outer edge of the two lower ones, and of wn elophant 
cornice to the wpper. Tt can hardly, however, bo doubted that the inner 
faces woro originally plastered, and painted with historical scones, On 





98 Lievation of front of Stahease, Ruauwetli Dagoba, No Scale, 


each of the four fronts of this dagoba was an ornamental projection 
containing and partially concealing the fights of stops by whieh access 
was had to theso gallorics,'’ Tiom the photographs, it is not clear 
whore tho stops woro that lead to the first, but those leading: from tho 
fist to the sccond and third wero evranged like thoso at Sanchi 
(Woodout No, 11) behind this froutispicee. Without aplan, however, 
it is difficult to make out oxaclly what the anangement may have 
"Deon. 

A precisely similar arrangement of staiys exists on the four faces 
of the Abhayagiri and Jotawana dagobas, to that shown in the two 
‘Woodenta Nos, 98, 99, and consists first of a plain baso, above which is 
a frieze of elephants’ heads with patera botweon them, very like those 
used in the metopes of the Roman Dorie order; above this ero three 
plain faces divided by ornamental stiingcowses. ‘Thon a bracket cornico 
with patcim again, and above this, two or three moro cornices, 
Above this there was probably a pmapet simulating a Buddhist vail, 

At each ond of this projecting arrangement wore two slola—ab 
tho Ruanwolli tho inner covored by ‘a folinged patton, the outer hy 





* In the photogiaphs it 1s called an altar, which it certainly was not. 
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a soven headed Naga, as will be observed in tho Woodent No. 99; 
at the Abhayagii, the imor stele is adorned with a patio 40 
nearly identical with that on the pillaiy of the wostern gatoway at 
Sanchi,! that wo haye no difficulty im recognising Lhem us belonging 
to ahout tho seme ago; though this one, of course, is the older of 







Ate Eos 5 











90 View nf Vrontinplece ol Staley, Rane Yagobr (em a Plategraph.) 


the two(ne, 104), On the othor stelo in (his topo (Woorlont No, 100), 
wo recognise the shiold, the Swnsticn, the trisul, the conch (of 
Vishnu ?), and all the other Buddhist emblans with which we aro 
already familiax, ‘Pho Naga hore has «a stole of his own and 
detached from the othor two. 

All this is architecturally so unlike anything we find of the sune 
age an the conlinont of India, while its sculpinred details ate so 
nearly identical, that when we como to know more about if, therso 
difforonces and similarities may lead to most important infereneos ; 
but we must at preaunl wait for tho reqnisilo intomalion Lo enable 
us to see the boning of these peouliarities, i 

Besides theso for large buildings there are two smaller ones, 
known as tho Thnparamaye and Lankarameya, vory similar to ono 


eee sae to ecole a 


1 Tico and Sap.nt Worship, pl. 10, Tn some respeats it resembles the Wood- 
outs Nos Bf and 35. 
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100 Steio at tho end of dtulis, ADhayagirt Digoby (Prom a Puatogiaph ) 


another in size and anangemont "Tho first named is represented in 
Woodeut No. 101, The tope itself, though small and somewhat * 





101 Thupuamnya fope  (Liom an unpublished Lithogiaph by the late Tames Punsep) 
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ruined, is of a singularly clogant bell-shaped outline? [ts diametor 
and height aye nearly tho same, botweon 80 fi. and 60 ft, and it 
stands on a platform raised abont 0 ft, from tho mound, on which 
are atlanged threo rows of pillars, which form by fer the most impor- 
tant architectural ornamont of the building, The imor cirelo stands 
about 2 ft. fiom tho dagoba, and the other two ahout 10 Ft. from each 
other, Tho pillas themselves are monoliths 26 ft. in height, of which 
the lower part, to the height of 9 [t., is loft square, cach sido boing 
about 1 ft. hoe next division, 14 fl. 6 in, in longth, hes tho angles 
cut off, as is usual in this stylo, so ag to form an octagon ; tho to 
parts being of one pioco of granite. Theso sustain a capital of tho 
same material, 2 ft, 6 in. in hoight. 

Accounts differ as to the nwnber of tho pillais, as My, Knighton 
says thoy wero originally 108;? whoieas Caplain Chapman counted 
149, and states tho original number to have been 1843 

This relic-shrine was orected by tho celebrated king Dovenampia- 
tissa, about 250 years Bc, to contain the right jawhono of Buddha, 
which—say tho Buddhist chroniclers—desvonding from tho skies, 
placed itself on the crown of tho monarch, As contempormy with 
Asoka it belongs to the most interesting poriad of Buddhist histury, 
and is older, ox, at lonst, as old, as anything now oxisling on tho co- 
tinent of India; and thoro is overy reason to suppose it now exists, as 
nearly as may be, in the form in which it was originally designed, 
having escaped altoration,’ and, what is more unusual in a Buddhist 
relic-shrino, having escaped augmontation, When the colobrated 
tooth relic was brought hithor from India at the boginning of the 
4th coutury, it was deposited in a small building orovted for the 
purpose on ono of the angles of the platform of this building, insicad 
of boing placed, as seoms gonorally to have beon the caso, in a shrine 
on its summit, and eventually mado tho centve of a ew and moro 
extended erection, Perhaps it was an unwillingness to disturb the 
sacied circlo of pillars that provented this boing done, or it may havo 
beon that the tooth relic, for some 1cason we do not now understand, 
was destined nover to bo permanently bid from tho sight of its adorors, 
Té is cortain that it has heen accessible during tho Inst 2000 yenrs, 
and is the only relic of its clase that seoms to have heen similarly 
preserved and ovhibited. 

The Lankaramaya (Woodeut No, 102) is extremely similar to tho 
last—though considorably more modern, having heon orected An, 221 


* Sinco the ciaving was made fom; ? “Tiangactions of tho Royal Asiatic 
which this cut is talon, it has beon | Secicty, vol. iif, p. 474, and ‘Jomanl of 
thoroughly reprired and made as unlike | the Koynl Asiatic Sacioty, val, xiii p. 168, 
what if was as can woll bo omecived. +' Iam afiatd this is no longér true, 

7 *Jownal of tha Asiatia Saciaty of | From what 1 Kean, Ufone ik has been 
Bengal? for Much, 1817, p. 218 ropniied 
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-~und looks of even more recent date then it really 1s, in consequence 
of a thomngh acpah some time ago, which has nearly obliterated 
is moe aneiont features 





102 Lankaramaya Dagoba, A» 221. (Font a Photograph ) 


As will bo observed the two last-mentionod dagobas presont us 
with a peculiaity not found on any example we havo yet met 
with, inasmuch as they ate surrounded by three cireles of slender 
monolithic columus, of very clegant design. 1 can hardly bo doubted 
that these ropresont, and take tho place of, tho rail of the northern 
topes, and ptsorve tho seme purpose, bub in what manner is not wt 
first sight vory apparent, Referring, however, to what was suid above, 
ahout tho Coyloneso proferring painting lo seulptuio, it docs not 
soom diffisult 10 explain the anomaly, Theso pillars were originally, 
T fancy, connected with one another by beams of wood on their 
capitals, and from these, frames or curtains may have been suspended 
coveipt with tho paintings which are so indispensable a part of 
Buddhist decoration, But it may be objectod why threo? or, as T 
believe, the Lankaramaya had originally, four such ranges of pillara? 
ft is tiue the northern dagobas had generally only one rail, Ini that 
at Amavati had two, and as tho great dagobas here had three pro- 
cession paths, while none of the noithorn ones had move than one, we 
should not be surprised if the smaller dagobas had ihaeco paths also, 
though differently arranged, and even then hardly capable of dis- 
playing tho same amount of painting. When we come lo describe tho 
gieat temple of Boro Buddor in Java it will be seen that it had fve 
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procession-paths, and that thoir walls wore soulptured, both inside 
and outside, with an amount of stone decoration which nono of these 
Ceylonese topes could display, even in painting, hy any arrangemont, 
we can now undorstand, f 

There is still another -- the Saile dagoba—within the limits of tho 
city, butso ruined that its architectural features aro uniistinguishable, 
though tradition would lead us to suppose it was the oldest in tho 
place, belonging to a period even anterior to Sakya Muni, "Pho spot 
at all events is said to have beon hallowed by the presences of Kagyapa, 
the preceding Buddha, 

Besides these, thors aie on tho hill of Mehontele, a few iiles to 
the north-east of the city, two important relic-shrinos, one of the fagt 
class, orected on its summit to cover a hair that grow on tho forchead 
of Buddha over his left oycbrow. ‘The other, on a shoulder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thnparamaya Ay 
small contral building sui1ounded by concentric 20ws of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have beon usual when this mode of decoration 
was employed, 1080 to half the height of the central mound. 

Thore are, in addition to theso, a great numbor of topes of various 
soits scattered over the plain, nt whether any of them are particularly 
interesting, either from thoir achitecturo or their history, has not been 
ascertained, nor will it bo till tho placo is far move carefully siveyed 
than it has yot been, 

Thero is anothor ruin at Anuradhapura, which, if a litllo moro 
perfect, would he oven more interesting than those topes, 14 goos 
by the name of the Lowa Maha Paya, or Great Brazon Monastory. 

“Wo have a full account in tho ‘Mahawanso’ of ils oreetion by tho pious 
king Dutlagaimuni (ne, 161), accmding to a plan procerod from 
heaven for tho purposo—as well as a history of its subsequont destruc. 
tion and rebuildings. 

Whon first orectod it is said to havo boon 100 cubits or 225 ft, 
squaro, and as high as it was broad; the hoight was divided into nino 
storeys, each containing 100 cella for priests, besides halls and othor 
indispensable'apartments, Nearly 200 yoms after its erection (An, 
80) it required considerable ropairs, but the first gicat disaster ocouned 
in the reign of Mahnagona, a.p. 285, who is said to havo destroyed it 
utterly IL was 1e-creeted by lis son, but with only five storeys 
instead of nine; and it nevor after this vogained its pristine magnifi- 
cence, but gradually fell into decay evon before tho seat of govorn- 
ment was removed io Pollonarua, Sinco that timo it hag been 
completely deserted, and all that now remains aro the 1600 pillars 
which onco supported it. Theso gonorally consist of unhown blacks of 
gianite about 12 ft, high; some of the central ones are sculptured, and 





* *Mahawanso,? Turnonr'’s tanslation, p, 168, * Loo, oit., p. 285. 
02 
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many have beon split into two, apparently at the timo of the great 
tebuilding alter its destruction hy Mahasona; #8 il is, thoy sland 
about 6 fl. apart from contre to contre in a compact phalanx, forty on 
each face, and covering aspace of 250 ft. or 260 ft. cach way. Upon the 
pitlas must have been placed a strong woodon framing from whieh 
tho remaining cig ht storeys 1oso, as in The modern Burmese monasteries, 
in a manner to be oxplained in a subsequent chapter, 

Thero is only one difficulty, so far as 1 can see, in understanding 
the arrangomont of the suporstiuctare of this building, and thet is the 
assertion of the ‘ Mahawanso’ that it consiated of nine storeys after 
wards of fivo—cach containing 100 apartments, For mysoll C have 
no hesitation in rejecting Unis slatemont as impossible, not only from 
tho difficulty of constructing and roofing such a building, but because 
its form is so utterly opposed to all the traditions of Waster art, Tf 
wo turn back to a Mian or Lfonen Thsang’s description af tho great 
Dekhani monastery (page 135) or to the great nth at Mahavellipore 
(Woodeut No, 66), or, indeed, to any of the 1001 tomples of southom 
India, all of which simulate threo, five, ov nino storoyed. residonees, 
wo got a distinct idea of what such wu building may heve been if 
erected in the Tudiau style, Tt would, too, bé convoniont and 
apmoyiinto to the climate, each storoy having its terrace for walk- 
ing or sleoping in tho open air, and the wholo casily constructed 
and kopt in pider, AM this will bo clearer in the sequel, int in 
the mennwhilo it hardly appears doubtful that the Lowa Maha Paya 
was originally of nino, and. subsequently of five storeys, cach less in 
dimension than tho one below it, ‘Tho top ono was surmounted as at 
Mahavelliporg by a dome, but in this instance composed off Tnwss * 
whonee iis name; and, gilt and omamentod as it no dowht was, it 
must have heen ono of the most splondid Inildings of the Bast. 1H 
was as high as the topes, and, though not covering quite so much 
ground, was equal, in cubical contents, to the largest of our Mngtish 
cathedrals, and the body of the building was higher than any of them, 
omitting of course the spires, which aro mero ornaments, 

. ' 

Besides these there aro seattored about tho ruins of Annradhapwa 
some half dozen, it may be a dozen, groups of pillars, whose we and 
purpose if would be oxtromely interesting to know something about. 
Thoy all scem raised on a platfoim oy stylobate, and appronched by 
one or more flighis of steps, of a highly ornanicnial charactor, Ono 
of thexo, leading to a group of pillars attached to the Ruanwelli dagoba, 
will convey some idea of their gonoral charactor (\\ oodent No. 103), 
At tho foot of the flight of steps is a somiciroular stono, popularly 
known in Ceylon as @ moon stono (Woodont No. 104), At least a dozon 
of these are Known to oxist at Amuadhapura and as many probably 
at Pollonarna, Some are large and somo smaller than others, but they 
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aeall nearly identical in design and quite peculiar 10 Ceylon—nothing 
of the sort having yet been found on the continent of India or olse- 
where. Inside an outer ornamental ring is a procession of animals, 
divided from the noxt compartment by a richly elaborated scroll; 












Wena 


103, Pavilion with Steps at Amuadhapurd (From a Photograph) 





104, Moon Stone nt Caot of Steps leading to the Platform of the Bo-tica, Antmadhapura 
, (From a Photegtaph ) 





within that again a row of birds bearing lotus buds, and then a lotus 
flower with a disc ornamented with cicles, Tho animals aio always 
elephants, lions, horses, and bulls, tho birds either hansas, or srered 
geese, or it may he pigeons, These, it will be recollected, aie the 
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animals which Fa Tian and IHeuen Thsuig deseribo as omanionting 
tho five storeys of the great Dekhani monasiory, tnd whigh, as wo 
shall afterwards seo, wore also arranged at Uullabtd in the 13th 
century in preaisely the sumo manner, Tor 1500 years thoy, and 
they only, seem to have been selected for arvhiteetural purposes, but 
why this was so wo are yet wneble to oxpliin? 7 

Tho risers of these staixs, though not adorned with storoyed bas- 
relicfs, like thoso of tho Jamalgiri monastery in Gandhara, aro all 
vichly omamontod, boing divided gonorally-inte two panels by figures 
of dwarfs and framed by folingzed borders, while the jambs or flanking 
stunes aro also adorned by either figures of animals or bas-reliots, 

If wo had plans or any architesinral deteils of the pavilions lo 
which those slops lod, it probably would ho easy Lo say.to what pur- 
poso they wore Acdicated and how they were roofed, 'Phe photographs 
do not onable us to do cithor, but from thom we guthor thet some 
of those halls were corlainly onalosed hy walls, us the outar side of 
tho pillars is left rongh and unsoulptured, while those in the contre 
wo seulpturod all roul, Mownwhile my improssion is that thoy are 
the buildings Fa THan describes as preaching halls—tho chaitya or 
coremonial halls attached to tho groat dugobas. In India tho form 
theso trio is that of hatls with simulated dagobus inside thom, towards 
which tho worship was addressed, nt when a veal dagoba oxisted 200 ft. 
to 400 fl, in diamotor, what was wantetl was a hall in which tho 
priests could assomblo to chant thoir liturgies, and trom which io, 
address their prayers to tho great objoct of their revoronce. Ef this 
woro so the axis of these halls ought to be turned towards tho dagobas, 
ut whother this was so or not is not yot ascortained,? 

‘Bosides theso there is at Auuradhepura a temple callod Isurunaniya, 
partly out in tho rovk, portly structural, rogarding which some infor- 
mation would ho extremely intorosiing. ‘Till within the Jest fow 
years tho pillars of ils porch still carried the wooden beams of a rool, 
but whether it was tho original ono or a sthscqnont addition is by no 
moans clear. From tho mortises in tho fave of tho rock T world be 
inclined to holiove that it was at least in tho original form,.but the 
- building has been so knocked about and alloved in modern times, that 
it is impossiblo, to speak with cortainty rogarding it. “So far as can bo 


1 At Amravati the Zoophorus (Wood- 
out No, 86) consisted of the samo am- 
mals, I believe, but ib is nok completo, 
no fragment of the horto hesing beon 
brought home, and gonoally, it-seoms, 
that this limited menagerie is to he 
found in all Buddhist works. 


and drawings requisite to givo us all 
+ the information required respecting these 
alls in Anuradhapwa, Tam not aure 
that Capt. Hoge has not alvendy dono 
nl thet is wanted, Int he was sont off 
so suddonly to St. Tolene thet no thine 
was allowed him to communiente his 


7 Any architeot of oidinary ability | information fo others, eyon if ho had it. 


could in a week casily make the plans 
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judged from such photographs as have come home, I would be inclined 
to ascribe the original excevation to the 6th or 7th ecoutury, The 
architccturs of the steps and the Naga dwarpals aro all of the old 
pattern, but coarser aud showing uninistakeablo signs of decadence. 

To us these are tho most interesting of the remains of the 
ancient city, but 10 a Buddhist the-grealest and most saered of tho 
vestiges of the past is the eclebrated Bo tree, This is now reverenced 
and worshipped oven amidst the desolation in which it stands, and 
hag been worshipped on this spot for moro than 2000 years; and thus, 
if not the oldest, is certainly among the most ancient of the idols that 
still command the adoration of mankind, 

Whon. Asoka sont his son Mahindo, and his danghior Sangamitia, 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon, one of the most precious things 
which they brought was a branch of the celebrated tree which still 
grows at Gaya! (Wooteut No. 16). ‘Tho branch, so says the legend, 
spontaneously severed itself from the parent stem, and planted itself 
in a golden vaso prepared for its reception, According to the pyo- 
phecy, it was to bo “always green, never growing nor decaying,” and 
certainly present appearances would go far to confirm such an assertion, 
for, notwithstanding’ its ago, it is small, and, though healthy, docs not 
svom to increase, Its boing overgreen is only a characteristio of its 
spocies, the Jicus religiosa ; our acquaintance with it, howover, must 
extend over a longer serics of years than it yot docs, before we can 
spoak with cortainty as to its stationary qualities, 

Tt grows from the top of a small pyramid, which rises in three 
torracos, each about 12 fi, in height, in the contre of a large squire 
enclosure called the Mahe Vihara. But though tho placo is large, 
sacred, and adorned with gates of somo pretension, none of the 
architeotural features which at present surround ib aro such as to 
requize notice in a work like the prosent, 


: Potronarva.? 


Although very much more modorn in date, and consequently less 
pure in style, the ruins at Pollonarua are scarecly lexs interesting than 
those of the’northern capital to which it succeeded, They form a link 
between the ancient and moilern stylos at « time when the Buddhists 
had ceased to exist, or at least to build, on tho continent of [ndia, and, 


1 Singularly enough, the nudtiyes of | proper name of the oity is Pilostipura 
Bohar ascribe tho planting of their Bo- | (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ 
tree to Duttagaimuni, the pious king | vol. vii. (N.S.) p. 156), aud its modern 
of Oeylon.—See Buchanan Tamilton’s | name Topawewa or Vopawa. Ag, how- 
‘Statistics of Behar,’ p. 76, Monigomory | evor, that here given is the only one by 
Murlin’s edition, which it is known in English liteature, 

2 Avoording to Mr. Rhys Davids, the | iL fs retuined. 
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whon yoporly iHustrated, will enable us to speek with confidence of 
much that wo find beyonl the Gangos. Almost all we know at progont 
of these ruing is duo to the publications of Sir Fmorgon Tomont,! 
which, though most valuable contributions, ave fir from oxheusting 
the subject. According to this authority, tho prinuipal ruins oxtend 
in a lino nearly north and south for about e milo and a half from the 
pulaco to tho Gal Vihara, and comprise two dagobas, besides a 
number of smaller elifices. Tho greater part scom to have been 
orectod during the reign of Prakrama Bahu, 1158-86, though, as the 
city became the capital of tho kingdom in tho 8th contury, it is pro- 
bable that an intelligent search would rover! sume of cartier date ; 
while, as it was not deserted till 1285, some of thom may also bo 
mote modein, 

If not the oldest, cortainly the most interesting group at Polloua- 
ite iy that of tho rock-cut sculptures known as the Gal Vihara. They 
alo not ruck-ent tomples in the sonso in which tho term is undet- 
stood in India, being noithor residences nor chaitya halls, On tho 
left, on the face of the rock, is a figure of Buddha, seated in tho usual 
croxs-logged conventional attitude, 16 ft, in height, and backed by 
« throne of oxcoeding richness. perhaps tho most claborate specinen 
of its class known to oxist anywhoro. Noxt to this is a ooll, with 
tivo pillars in front, on the back wall of which is anothor seated 
figure of Budétha, but certainly of x more modern aspoct than that 
last described ; that appoaance may, however, be owing to whitewash 
and paint, which have beon mosi liborally applied to it, Beyond 
this is a figuro.of Buddha, standing in the open aiv; and still 
further to the right another of him, lying down in the conventional 
attitude of hig attaining Nirvana ‘This figure is 46 ft. long, while 
tho standing onv is ouly 25 fi. hiph Theso Nirvana figmes are 
rare in India, bul thero is ono in tho most modern cave at Ajunta, 
No. 36, and others in tho latest caver wt Nugsick and Salaotie. None 
of those, however, so far as T know, over attained in Tadia suels 
dimensions ay theso, In another centmy or two they might have 
dono go, bub tho attainment of such colossal proportions is a sure sign 
of thoir being yory modern. 

In front of the Gal Vihara stands tho principal religious growp of 





1 ¢Qhrishenity in Coylon, Maniay, 
4850, ‘An Acconnt of tho Island of 
Usylon, 2 vols., Longmans, 1859. Since 
thon My. Lawton’s and Col, ITogg’s pho- 
toylaphs have added considoably to the 
ynecision but nol to the extent of our 
knowledge Not ono plan or dimension, 
and no desciption, so far es I know, 
have 1enched this country . 


* Among Capt Logg's photagraphs 
me tivo colossal statnes of Buddha, mo 
at Sepamwe, doseribed ag 41 ft. high, 
the other at @ place called Aukuna, 40 
f% Tigh; bué where thease places ae 
there is nothing to show, ‘hey are 
exhemoly simila to one another, and, 
excopt in dimensions, lo that at tho Gal 
Vilna, 
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the city, consisting first of the Jayta Wane Rama Tomple, 170 ft, 
long by 70 ft. wide (Woodout No. 105), containing an oreot statue of 
Buddha 68 ft, in height. On ono side of it is the Kiri dagoba— 





ding pl tH 
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2085, hf 
The Jayta Wana Rama—Rums ofPolionarua (From Tennent’s ‘ Chnstiamity m Ceylon "1 
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on the right, of the woodeut—with two smaller topes, standing on 
qised platforms, Lho wholo space measuring 577 ft. by 600 ft, and 
was apparently at one Line entirdly filled with objeels of religious 
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adoration. Tho whole cortainly belongs to the age of Piakramn- 
Bahu, [t was, however, built of brick, and plasterod, which gives it 
an appealmce of inferiority even beyond what is duo lo the inferior 
style of that ago, 

Noxt in importance to this is the Rankot Dagoba, 186 ft, in 
diameter, This, though only half that of some of those in tho older 
capital, is still larger than any known to oxixt on the continent of 
India, Ils base is surrounded, ko thoso in Buumeh, by a number 
of small shrines, which at this ago supplicd the place of the pillars 
or of the rails which fonned so important a part of the strnoture of 
the older examples. 

Al some distance fiom this, and uear the palace, lands the Sut 
Mohal Pragade (Woodent No. 106), which is one of tho moat 
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intoresting, buildings of the placo, as it is one of the most porlect 
roprosentations existing of the soven-simoyed tomples of Assyria 
already described, vol. i. page 152, et seqg. That this is a lineal 
descendant of the Bins Nimroud can hardly bo doubled. It is also 
interesting as affording a hint as to the appearance of the fivo or 
nine-storeyed monastorics mentioned in a previous page (196). ‘his 
one, however, never was a residenco, nor docs it simulate one, like 
the raths sb Mahevolliporo or other buildings in tho Dravidian ptylo, 
which will be described in a subsequent chapter. 

th front of it lies a splondid dolmon, or stone table, 26 ft, long, 
4 ft. broad, and 2 ft. thick. Tt would bo intoresting to know if 
the dolmon rests on tho ground, or is supported on three or more 
upright stones—most probably tho latter, Like most af tho fadien 
examples, if appears to he a squared and carved repetition of what 
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in Emopo we find only rough and unhewn., The carving on its 
border represents 2 munber of hansas or sacied gecao—always a 
favourito subject of the Buddhist seulptois2 At ono end of this 
stone is engiaved a vepiesentution of Sri, with her two clephants 
with their water-pots (Woodeut No. 2); and I faney T enn dotect 
her also in other photographs elsewhere in Coylon, but not so dis- 
tinctly as to feel sure. 

Closo to the Sat Mohal is a cirenlar building, which, so far as is 
at present known, is uuique, Tt may almost be described as a hollow 
dagoba, being a circular onclosure surrounded hy a wall, but empty 
in tho centro, at Jeast containing nothing now. Originally, it muy 
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have had a shrine in ils contre, or tahornacle of some sort, con- 
taining a relic or, more ptohably, a srored ‘Tree, TL is surrounded by 
a procession-path, enclosud hy a highly-ornamental sercen, and Leyond 
this by a second gallery adorned with a range of slender pillows, 
like thoso which surround tho dagobas at Anuradhapma (Woudeut 
No, 107); bolow this, again, is a richly-carved stylobate, 

Four flights of steps lead up to ils procession-paths, more magni- 
fieent and elaborate than any others that have yet leon discovered 
in Coylon, ‘Thoy all have most elaborate moon stones to start fom. 
Their visors are cavh adorned with twelve figmes of dwarfs, and thoir 
side-pieces, or jambs, aro also of exceptional richness, and each has 





1 They aceur also on Axoke’s pillais 1 of theay srered geese which is saul to 
an the earliest known sculptures in India | have saved the Capital at Rome fom 
(Woodeut No 6). Td was the cackling | boing surprised by the Gauls 
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a poir of Nage-hoaded dwarpals on each sido of its upper fight. 
The photographs are sufficient to show that this is one of the most 
intewsting buildings in Coylon, as well as one of tho richest in 
sculptural decorations ; but wloss the antiquitios of Jave tlrow sume 
light on tho subject, we must be coulont with ignorant admiration 
till somo one capable of investigating its history visite the place. 

Besides these, thove ave in Pollonarua several of those growps of 
pillars, without rools or walls, which we tried (o doscribe in speaking 
of Anuradhapura. Ono, called the Audience Mall, seems to be very 
similar to those of the northorn capilal ; another, known ug the Hotti 
Vihara, is moro oxtensive, and may really bo tho foundation of a 
vihara; but till wo have plans and more details it is neodless specu. 
lating on what thoy may or may nol have Leon. 

Although built in briek, and very much ruined, there still oaxist 
in Pollonarua a palace and a viluua—the Abhayagiri—which was 
really a residence, and whose oxmnination would, no doubt, throw 
considerable light on tho arrangement of similar buildings in Tndin. 
That information might, however, ho diMoult to obtain, and, till tho 
simplor and moro monwnontal buildings are oxamined and drawn, 
its invostigation may well bo postponed. 

Besides theso, Pollonarua possessos another point of interest of 
considerable importance, though hardly germano to ow’ present 
subject. Among its ruins aro several buildings in the Dravidian 
style of architecture, whose datés could easily, I faney, bo at least 
approximately ascertained, Ono of these is called tho Dalada Mali- 
gia, apparontly from its possessing at one timo the tooth relic; for 
il is hardly probablo that whon migrating southward for fear of tho 
Tamils thoy wonld have loft thoir chorishod palladium behind thom, 
If it was sheltored hore, and this was tho first building erected to 
voucive if, it would ho a most important lwadmark in tho vory vague 
chronology of that style, Another, though enlled the Vishau Doy- 
anne Dewala, was corlainly cithor originally, or is now, dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, ax is testified Ly tho presence of tho bull wlong- 
side of it, and also apparontly on its yoof. But bo this ax it may, 
it ig the lowost aud flattost of thoso buildings I have yot mot with, 
and moto like a direct litoral copy from a constructive vihara than 
even the raths at Mahavollipore (\WVoodout No, 181), ‘this may arise 
either from its being a copy of an actual vihma existing at tho 
timo it was built, or to its being vory old. Thoso at Mahavellipore, 





The yreceding woodeut, fom Sir } it, not one is auMleicntly usphunetury to 
Li. Tennent's baok, is fur from doing | convey « corect iden of dis pevuliaritios, 
justice to the building or to Mv, Nicholl’s ; and, after all, without plins or dimensions, 
dv ings, which are before me; but among | 16 18 in vain to attemps le convey a eoricet 
the half dozen photographs 1 possess ot | idea of il to athers. 
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even if older than this ono, may have gone through certain stages 
towards their presont conventional forms before they were cnt in the 
yook. But more of this hereafter. 


It is unfortunate for the history of architecture in Coylon that 
the oldest and finest of her rock-cut temples—as those, for instance, 
at Dambul and Dunumadala Kanda—aroe only natural caverns, 
slightly, impioved by art; and those montioned above, as the Tsurn- 
muniya at Anuradhapura, and Gal Vihara at Pollonarua, besides being 
comparatively modorn, have very little architecture about them, and 
that little hy no means of a goat class. Goneially epenking, what 
architecture theso Coyloneso caves do possess is developed on applicd 
facades of masonry, never of ihe same age as the caves them- 
selves, and generally more remarkable for grotesquencss than beauty. 
Besides, the form of these caves being accidental, they want that 
interest which attaches so strongly to thoso of India, as illustrating 
the religious forms and coremonies of the carly Buddhists, Indeed, 
their only point of interest scoms 1o consist in their boing still used 
for the colebration of tho samo uites to which they wore vriginally 
dedicated 2000 years ago. 


Conctusion. 


Although the above sketch cannot pretend to bo anything like 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on tho subject, it may probably 
he accepted, ns far as it goes, as a fairly correct and intolligible desorip- 
tion of Buddhist architocture in India. Wo cortainly know the 
heginning of tho style, and as corlainly its ond. The succession of 
the buildings hardly admits of doubt, and their Qates aro gonorally 
ascortained within very narow limits of orror, A picat deal more 
must, of course, ho done before all the examples aro known and alt 
tho lacunw Aled up; but this is being rapidly dono, and in a fow 
years from this timo all that is uccessary to complete the history 
may be available for the purpose, It is hardly probablo, however, 
that anything will be now discovered in India which will materially 
alter the views put forward in the preceding pages, Another ¢is- 
covery like Genorel Cunningham’s at Bharhut may reward the 
industry of oxplorors; but even that, thongh it has given breadth 
and procision to on inquiries, and added so much to our stores 
of knowledge, has allored little that was known bofore. What 
was writlen in my work on ‘Treo and Serpont Worship’ before 
tho discovery was made, has, in almost every instanco, been con- 
firmed, and in no important particular modified or changed; and 
our knowledge is now so extended, it probably will be the same in 
other cases, It is difficult, howover, to form an opinion on the chances 
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of any such discoveries being now mado. ‘The one important build- 
ing wo miss of which aceotnts have reached us, is the rovk-out, 
monastery described by the Chineso Pilgrhun (ante, p, 185), If it 
wan rock-cut, it almost cortuinly oxists, and may yot be found in 
some of tho unexplored parts of tho Nizam’s territory, [1 it is dis- 
covered, it will throw more light on Buddhist architectare in tho 
first contury of our cra than anythivg yet brought to light. That 
it did exist scoms hardly doubtful, inasmuch us wo havo in tho 
great rath at Mahavelliporo (Woodent No, 66) @ litoral copy of it— 
on a small scalo, ik is true—but so porfoct that it cortrinly is not 
a first attompt to repeat, in a monolithic form, n class of building 
that must have beon very common at tho time this was abdempted. 

Be this as it may, oven such a sketch as that contained in 
the preceding pages is swiiciont ta prove that it is almost impos- 
sible to overrate the importance of architecture and ils associated 
arts in eluvidating aud giving procision io our knowledge of Buddhist 
history and mythology, fron the time when ib became tho religion 
of tho stato till it porished in so far us India was concerned, Tn 
tho rails at Buddh Ctaya and Bharhut, with the eastern caves, wo 
have a camploto picture of Buddhism as it existed during tho great. 
Mawryan dynasty (3.0, 325 to uc, 188). At Sanchi and the western 
caves wo have as completo a representation of the form it took 
from tho first century before our era to the third or fourth after it. 
At Amravati, and from tho Gandhara monasteries, wo learn what 
modifications had beon introduced before and during the dth contury ; 
and from tho Ajunta and later eaves we traco its history down- 
ward through its poriod of decay (i it hecame first whnost Juing and 
thon faded away altogether. 

During the first half of this thonsand years we have no con+ 
temporary records excopt thoso writion in stone, and durinp the 
latter wo have no books we can depend upon; Dut the architecture, 
with its sculptures and ymintings romain, wul bear tho tideliblo 
impress of the thoughts, the foclings, and the aspirations of those 
who oxeented them, and supply us with «a vast amownt of oxact 
khowledge’on the subject which is not attainable hy any other 
means now known to us, 
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JAINA ARCHITROTURE, 





CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Tuen avo few of the problems connected with this branch of our 
subject so obscure anid go puzzling: as those connected with the carly 
history of the Architecture of tho Jains. When wo first practically 
mect with it in tho carly part of the 1/th contury at Abu, or at 
Gimar, it is a style completo and perfect in all its parts, evidently 
the result of long experience and continuous artistic development. 
From that point it progresses during ono or two centuries towards 
greator richness, but in doing so loses the purity and perfection it 
had attained at the carlier poriod, and from that culminating point 
its downward progross can be traced through abundant oxamples to 
the present day. When, however, wo try to trace its upward progress 
the caso is widely different, Gonoval Cunningham has recently found 
somo Jaina statues at Mutira, with dates upon them apparontly of 99 
and 177 Ap! Tf this is 80, it is Uho oarliost inatorial traco of Jainism 
that has yet been discovered, and they must have beon associated 
with buildings which may yel yoward tho explorer, Tryom this tino 
forward, til the 11th century, we have only fragments of tomples of 
uncortain origin and date, and all in so very ruined a condition thet 
thoy hardly assist us in our researches. Yot we cannot doubt that tho 
Jains dik exist in Tndia, and did build temples, during the whole of 
this interval, and tho discovery of some of thom may yot roward the 
industry of some future investigator.” 

Mcanwhile one thing scoms tolorably clear, that the religions of 
the Buddhists and that of tho Jains wore so similar to one another 





1 * Archeological Reports, vol. iii, { nor hes the cia fam which thess dates 
p. Bl, ef seqg., plates 18 ond 15, As | are to be calculated Leon fixe! with auy- 
neither photographs nor even drewings | thing like eoutninty, The evidonce, how- 
of theso figures avo yot available, wo aio | over, as it now stands, is strongly in 
atill unable to speak of their style of | favour of their being what they are re~ 
art, or to feel sure of their authenticity ; | presented fo be. 
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both in their origin, and their dovelopment and doctrines, that thoir 
architecture must. also at ono time have beon nearly tho same, Tt 
consequence of this, if we could traco back Jaina art from rbout 
tho year 1000, whon practically wo first meot it, to tho year 600 or 
700, whon we lose sight of Buddhist art, we should probably find 
tho two very much alike. Or if, on the other hand, we could traco 
Buddhist art from a.p. 600 to a.p, 1000, wo should as probably find 
it developing itself into something vory like the temples on Mount 
Abu, and clsewhoro, at that period of time. 

A strong prestunption that the architecturo of tho two sects was 
similar arises from the fact of thoir soulptures being so nearly identical 
that it is not always onsy to distinguish what bolongs to tho ono and 
what to the other; and in all instances it requires some oxporienco to 
do this readily. The Tirthankars are goncrally veprosontcd seater in 
tho samo cross-logged attitude as Buddha, with the samo curly hair, 
and the same stolid contomplative expression of comtonance, Whore, 
howovex, the ombloms that accompany tho Jaina saints can bo recog~ 
nised, this difficulty docs not exist. Anothor, but loss certain tost 
arises from tho fact that the Jaina saints arc gonorally ropresontod 
as naked—Digamberas or Sky-clad, which in anciont times scoms 
to have been the most numorous sect, though another division or 
the Swetambaras, or White-robed, wore clothed much like the Bud- 
dhist. Whon, thoroforo, a figure of the class is represented as naked 
it may certainly bo assumod to belong to the sect of the Jains, but 
tho converse is by no means so certain, If clad it may lelong to 
cither, and in congequenco it is frequently diMeult to distinguish 
hotween late Buddhist and early Jaina has-reliofs and soulplures, 

So far as wo can at present seo, the most hopeful source of informa- 
tion regarding Jaina architee ture scoma to bo the ruinod monnatories of 
the Ganthara country (Wootleuts Nos, 92, 98, 96), The square or poly- 
gonel cow't of theso viharas surrounded by colls vontaining hoages is 
what is found in all Jaina temples. Tho square or viroular altar, or 
place of worship, may easily he considered as the prototypo of the 
Silera surrounded by eclls of the Jains; and altogether theso viharas, 
though probably as carly as tho fourth or fifth contury of ont era, are 
more liko the temples at Abn and Gimar than anything informeliate, 
Tt is indeed ever} day becoming more and more apparent that, in 
consequence of our knowledge of Buddhist architeature boing derived 
almost exclusively from rock-out exanrples, wo miss # great deal 
which, if derived from structural buildings, would probably solve 
this among other probloms that are now perplexing: us, 

The same remarks apply equally to the Jaina caves. 'Thosa at 
Ellora and Badami do not help us in our investigation, hecanso thoy 
avo not copics of structural buildings, but aro imitations of the rook- 
ent oxamples of the Hindus, which had prown up into a style of 
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their own, distinct from that of structural edifices, ‘These, being 
interposed between the Buddhist and Jaina stylos, separate tho two 
as completely as if no oxamples oxisted, and prevent our tracing any 
connexion that may have existed hetweon the two forms of art, 

The carliost hint wo got of a twelve-pillared dome, such as those 
universally used. by the J ains, is in a sepulchre at Mylassa,? probably 
belonging to the 4th contury. A sccond hint is found in tho greab 
cave at Bagh (Woodeut No. 87) in the 6th or 7th contury, and 
thore is little doubt that others will be found when looked for—hut 
where? In the valloy of tho Ganges, and wherever the Mahomedans 
settled in force, it would be in vain to look for thom. ‘Theso zealots 
found the slonder and clogant pillars, and tho richly carved horizontal , 
domos of tho Jains, so appropriate and so casily re-arranged for thoir 
purposes, that thoy utilised all they cared uot to destroy. ‘The great 
mosques of Ajmir, Delhi, Canouge, Dhar and Ahmedabad, are all moroly 
reconstructed tomplos of the Jains, Thero is, howevor, nothing in any 
of thom that seems to belong to a vory romote poriod—nothing in fact 
that can be carricd back to times long, if at all, anterior to the yoar 
1000, So wo must look furthor for the cause of their luss, 

As mentioned in the introduction the ourfain drops on the drama 
of Indian history about tho year 650, or a little lator, and for threo 
conturies we havo oyly tho faintest glimmorings of what took placo 
within her boundaries, Civil wars scom to havo raged everywhere, 
and religions perseention of tho most relentless kind, When the vw 
tain again risos wo have an entirely now scono and new dramatis 
porsona presented to 1s, Buddhism had ontirely disuppeared, oxcopt 
sin one cornor of Bengal, and Jainism had tuken ils placo throughout 
tho west, and Vishnuism had usurped its inheritance in tho east. On 
tho south tho roligion of Siva had been adopted hy the mass of the 
people, and these three roligions had all assumed new and complex 
forms from the adoption of local superstitions, and differed widely 
from. the simpler forms of the extlior fuiths. My impression is that it 
was during theso three centuries of misrule that tho later temples and 
viharvas of the Buddhists disuppcarod, and the earlier tomplos of the 
Jains ; and thore is a gap consequently in our history which may be 
filled up by new discoveries in remote places,? but which at present 
soparates thix chapter from tho last in a manner it is Ly no means 
ploasant 10 contemplate. 





1 Vol. i. p. 859, Woodeut No. 241. ‘ ciency, as will be pointed out in a sub- 
2 The antiquitics of Java will probably, | sequent chapter. : : 
to some extent at least, supply this defl- 
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CHAPTER TT. 
CONSTRUGTLON, 


CONTENTS 


Aichos — Domes — Plans ~~ Silaax 


ARoIaS 


Brrorn proceeding to deseuhe the arangoments of Jaina ot THndu 
tomples, it may add to the clearness of what follows if wo fist oxplainy 
tho peoulia: modes of constructing mechos and domes which they 
invariably employed, 

Ag yomarked above, although wo cannot assert with albsoluio 
cortainty that tho Buddhists never omployed a true arch, this at 
least is cortain—that no structural example hag yet heen found in 
India, and that all ihe ached or circular forms found in the caver 
are without ono single exception copies of wooden forms, and nowhe1o 
evon simulate stono constiuction, With the Tlindus and Jains tho 
case is differont: they uso stone aiches and sione domes which are 
not copied from woodon forms at all; but these aro invariably 
hotizontal arches, nevor formed or iidended to be formed with 
radiating vounsoiia. 

It has aheady heen oxplained, in speaking of Pelasgio art,) how 
provalent (hose forms wore in ancient Greece and Asia Minor, and how 
long thoy continuod to be omployed oven after the prinaiplos of the 
truo arch wore poi fectly understood. In India, howover, the udhevonee 
to this form of construction is even moro romarkeble, As the Windus 
quaintly oxpress it, “an arch novor slocpx;” and it is tine that a 
yadiating arch docs contain in itael! a vis viva which is always (ending 
to thrust its haunches oulwards, and goes far bo onsmo tho ullimelo 
destruction of every building whae it is employed: while the hori- 
zontal forms employed by the Tlindus are in stable equililyinm, and, 
unless disturbed by violenco, might romnin so for over, 

There can be no doubt that the Tlindus caried thotr horror of an 
ach to an excess which frequently led them to worse fails on tho 
athor sido, Ta city walls, for inslance, where (here is a superabundant, 


1 Voli p 202, af seqy. 
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abutment on erthe: hand to counteract any thinst, the 1 


piinciple is ontnely mis- 
placed, If wo take, fo 
instance, one, of the city 
gates at Bijanagur 
(Woodcut No, 108), wo 
‘cannot help porcoiving 
that with much smaller 
stones and less tranhle a 
far moro stablo construe- 
tion could have heen ob- 
dainod, so long as tho wall 
on ecithor hand remained 
entire. What the Tindu 
foareil was that if the wall 
were shaitored, as wo now 
find it, the ach would 
have fallen, though the 
horizontal layers still re- 
main in thoir places. 
Tustead of a continuous 
biackot like that shown in 
the last oxample, a more 
usual “form, in modorn 
times at least, is that of 
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sevoral detached brackets placed a Jittle distance apart the one from 
the other. When used in modoration this is the movo pleasing form 
of the two, and in southorn Tudia il is generally used with great 
anccess, Tn the north they aro liublo to oxaggerate ib, ax in tho 
gatoway from Jinjiwarra in Gujerat (Woodont No. 109, p. 21.4), whon 
it becomes unpleasing, though singularly charactovistio of tho stylo. 
Tt is thia horizontal or brackot moto of construction that is tho 
formative principle of the Dravidian or Southern atylo of Tindu 
architcoture, overy form and every ornament deponding almost wholly 
upon it, In the north, however, another development of tho sume 
principlo is found in the horizontal domo, which is unknown in. the 
south, but which hex given a now chmacter to tho style, and, as 
ono of its most beautiful featuros, demands a somowhnl dotailed 


explanation, 


Donus. 


It is to ho regretted that, while so much has been written on the 
history of the pointed arch, so little should havo been said regarling 
the history of domes: the one being a moro constructive peculiarity 
that might very well have beon disponsed with; the other being tho 
noblest feature in the styles in which it prevails, and perhaps the 
most important acquisition with which science has enriched the art of 
architecture. 

The so called Ticasurics of Mycenw and Orchomenos, as well as tho 
chambers in Etruscan tombs, prove that as early as ton or twolvo con- 
tuvics before Christ the Pelasgic races had learned the art of roohuy 
cireular chambors with stone vaults, tiot constructod, as wo construc’ 
thom, with radiating vaulls, on tho principle of tho common arch, but 
by successivo layers of sLonos converging to a point, and cloxod by one 
large stono at tho apex, 

Whoover invented the irno or radiating arch, the Romans wore 
the first who applied it asa rogular and oxsontial architectnral Jost ure, 
and who at the samo timo introduced its complement, the vadinting 
dome, into architectural constrnetion; at whal portad it is not now 
known. Tho carlicst oxample, tho Pantheon, is vlso the finest and 
largest; but we havo lost entirely the innumerable stops hy which 
the architects must have slowly progressed to so daring an oxpurt- 
ment, 

Thore is, however, a vast difference botweon theso two claxsos of 
domes, which it is necessary to bear in mind in order to widorsland 
what follows. 

Tho Roman arch and Roman domo are always constructed (Woodent 
No. 110) on the pritciple of voussoirs, or truncated wodgos, radiating 
from a centro. ‘This enabled the Romans tv cover much Jarger spaces 
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with their domes than perhaps was possible on the horizontal prin 
ciplo; but it involved the inconvenience of great lateral thrusis 
continually tonding to split tho dome and teer the building in pieces, 
and requiring immense and massive abutments to counteract thei 


destructive cnergy. 
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The Indian or horizontal dome Mover scan. be mado circular in 
soction, except whon used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form moi or less pointed (Woodeut No. 111), From tho timo 
of the building of the Treasury of Mycenee? fo the birth of Christ wo 
have a tolorably completo serios of avches and vaults constructed on 
this principle, but fow dumes properly so called, After the Christian 
Eva tho first oxumple is found in a singular tomb ag Mylassa,? 
near Talicarnassus,? whore the dome exhibits all the peculiarities of 
constanotion found in the Jaina temples of India, After this we lose 
the thread of its history till the form reappenrs in porches Jiko those 
of the 11th century on Mount Abu, whoro it is a porleetly established 
arohitectural feature, that must have been practised long before it 
could be used as wo find it in that building, Whother wo shall-over 
bo ablo to rocovor the lost links in this chain is moro than doubtful, 
but it would be deeply interesting to the history 
of art if it eould be done, In the mean time, cgi e 
thore is no difficulty in explaining the constrne =e, 
tive stups by which the object is now altained aoe Vf 
in India, These may also throw some light on 
tho histery of tho invention, though this is not, 
of corso, capable of direct proof. 

The simplest mode of roofing a small square 
space supported by four pillais is morely tu run 
an architrave or stone hemn. from cach pillar, and j9 Dinguam of Roofing. 
covor the intermediate opening by a plain stone 
slab. Unless, however, slubs of great dimensions are available, this 
mode of construction, has a limit very soon arrived at, ‘Tho next step 
thorefore is 10 rednesd the oxtent of tho central space to be covered by 
cutting off its corners; this is dono by triangular stones placed in each 
angle of the square, as in Woodeut No, 112, thus employing five stones 








VVoLi p 208. 2 Ibid, p. BBL, 
3 Fully illusirted in vol. si, of the Dileuinati Soointy’s | Antiqnitles of lonia’ 
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instead of one. By this means, the size of the contial stone romaining 
tho samo, the side of tho square spave so rooted is inercased in the ratio 
of ten to seven, the actual area being doubled, The neat stop in the 
process (Woodout No, 113) is by omploying three dies and nine stones 
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instoat of two tiers and five stones, which quadruples the area roofed. 
Thus, if the central stone is + ft., by tho second process the spaco 
1oofed will bo about 5 ft. 8in,; by the third 8 ft. square; bya fourth, 
process (Woodeut No, 114)-—with fowr tiors and thirteon stones—the 
extent roofed nay bo 9 ft. or 10 ft., always assuming the contrel stone to 
remain 4 ft, square, All theso forms are still currontly usod in India, 
Int with four pillars the procoss is seldom carried further than this; 
with another ticr, however, and oight 
pillas (ay shown in Woodont No, 115), 
it may ho cariicd a slop farthor—oxuclly 
the extort to which it is carried in tho 
fomb ab Mylassa above referred to. Tn 
this, however, as in all instances of oela. 
gonal domes in Lis style, instead of the 
o¢tagonal form being loft as auoh, thore 
aie always four external pillars al tho 
angles, so that the synato shapo is re- 
tained, with twelve pillais, of which the 
eight internel pillars muy ho taken as 
mere insertions to support the long archi- 
7 trave bebwoon tho four angular pillars. 
U5 —_Dingram of Roofing It is evident that here again wo 
come to a limit beyond which wo can- 
not progipss without using lage and long stoned, hia was somo- 
times met by cutting off tho angles of the oolagon, and making the 
lower course of sixteen sides. When this has Leen done an awhwaril- 
ness arises in getting havk to tho sqnare form. This was exenpod 
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from, in all the instances Tam acquainted with, by adopting circular 
courses for all above that with sixteon sides, In many instances the 
Jower cowse with sixtoon sides is altogether omitted, md the circles 
placed immediately on tho octagon, as in the temple at Vimala Sah 
(Woodout No. 180, p. 236), Tt is difficult to say how far this 
system might be carried constructively without danger of weakness, 
Tho Indian domes seldom oxccod 30 Lt. in diamoter, but this may havo 
aisen moie from tho difficulty of gotting architraves above 12 [t, or 13 
ft, in longth 10 support tho sides, than from any inability to construct 
domes of larger diamoter in thomselves, ‘This last difficulty was to 
some oxtont got over by a systom of bracketing, by which movo than 
half tho Learing of the architrevo was thrown on the capital of the 
column, as shown in Woodeut No, 116, Of course this method might 
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1d Dingiam of niin coustauctlon. 
B Vorm of bracket capital it the angle of an ectagonyl deme 
havo boon carried to any oxtont, so that a very shortarchitrhye would 
suffice for a largo dome; but whether this could bo done with clegance 
js anothor matter. The Indians scem to have thought not; at least, 
so far as I know, they nover cairied it to any extent, Instead of 
bracketing, howovor, thoy sometimes uscd struts, as shown in Wood- 
cut No, 116, but it is questionable whether that could ever bo mado 
a venlly serviceable constructive expedient in stone architecture. 

Tho great advantage to be derived from the mode of constructing 
domes just doscribed was the power it gavo of placing them on pillars 
without having anything to fear from tho latoral thrust of tho vault, 
The Romans nevor avon attempted this, bt always, so to apoak, 
brought their vaulis down to the ground, or at least conld only erect 
them on groat cylinders, which confined tho apaceon overy side. Tho 
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Byzantino architects, ws wo hye seen, ent away 0 great deal of the 
substructure, but nevortholess could never get rid of the great heavy 
piers they wore forced to employ to support their domes, aud in all 
agos were forced {10 uso oithor heavy wbutmonty externally, or to 
‘owd their interiors with imsses of masonry, 50 a8 Ta pend mea- 
sure to srorifics oither the external effect or tho internal convenience 
of their buildings to the constructive exigonces of their domes, This 
in India never was Lhe caso; all tho prossuve was vortical, and to 
cnsure stability it only required sufficient strength in the swpport to 
bear the downward pressure of the mass—nn advantage tho import- 
ance of which is not oasily over-eslimeteds 

Ono of the consequonees of this mode of construction was, that all 
the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 
tho ornaments wore ranged in concentric rings, One above the dthor, 
instead of being disposed in vortical ribs, as in Roman or Gothia 
vaulis, This arrangoment allows of far moro varioty without any 
offence to good tasto, and practically has rendered somo of tho 
Indien domes the most exquisite spocimens of oleborate roofing that 
can anywhore be seen, Anothor consequenco of this modo of con- 
struction was the omployment of pondants from tho contros of the 
domes, which aro usod to an oxtent thet would havo surprised even 
the Tudor architegts of ow own country, With them, however, the 
pendant was an architectural tour de foree, requiring great construe- 
tivo ingenuity and large masses to counterbalanco it, and is always 
tonding to destroy the building it ornaments; while tho Indiun 
pendent, on tho contrary, only adds its own woight to that of tho 
dome, and has no other projudicial tendency. [ts fornix, too, gonovally * 
havo a lightness and cloganco never oven iinagined in Gothio arty ib 
hangs from tho centro of a domo moro like a lustre of orystul drops 
than e solid mass of marble or of stono, 

As beforo remarked, (ho oight pillars thet support tho dome are 
almost nover loft by thomselves, the hase boing made sqnare by the 
addition of four others at the angles, 
There are many sinall buildings so con- 

strneted with only 
twelvo pillars, as 
shown in the an- 
hoxod diagram (No. 
117), bulb two moro 
are oftencr added on 
each face, making 





1, 
Diagram of the arrangement 


of the pilias of a Jama twenty altogether, as 





118, 
Tragram Plun of Jaina Porch, 


Tome, 
shown on the upper 


side of the amnoxcd diagram (No. 118); or four on cach face, making 
twonty-cight; or again, two tu front of these four, or six on cach 
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face, so as to make thirty-six ; and the samo system of aggregation. 
is carricd on till the number of pillars reaches fifty-six (Woodeut 
No. 119), which is the largest 
number I ever saw surrounding 
one dome; but any munber of 
these domes may surround one 
temple, or contral dome, and the 
number consequently be multi- 
plied ad infinitum. When 0 
great a munber, of pillars is 
introduced as in tho last in- 
stunce, it is usual to meko the 
owtmest compartment on each 
faco squaro, and surmount it 
with a smaller dome, This is 
occasionally though rarely done 
even with the smallest number. 

Tho first result of this’ arrangomont is, that the Hindus obtained 
singularly varied outline in plan, produving the happiest effects of 
light and shade with every change in the sun's position. Anothor 
rvosult was, that by the aceontuation of tho saliont ani re-ontering 
angles, thoy produced those strongly-marked vortical lines which give 
puch an appearanco of height to Cothic designs, ‘Io accomplish this, 
lewevor, the Western architcols wore obliged to employ buttresses, 
pinnacles, and othor constructive oxpedients, Tho Windus obtained 
it by a new disposition of tho plan without anywhoro interrupting 
the composition, ‘This form of outline also oxprossos tho internal 
arrangemonts of the porch better than could bo done by tho simpler 
outlino of ithor a square or circle, such as is psnally employed 
in Rurope. Its greatuyt merit, howover, is, that tho longth of tho 
groator aisles iy oxactly proportioned to their relative width as com- 
pared with that of the subordinate aisles, The entrance being in 
the anglo, the great nislo forms the diagonal, and is consequontly 
in the ratio of 10 to 7, as compared to what it would be if the 
entrance wore in tho contre of the side, where we usually place it, 
From the introduction of tho octagonal dome in the contro the same - 
proportion (correctly 707 to 1000) provails between the central aud 
sido aisles, and this again is porhaps the most pleasing that has yot 
beon introduced anywhere. In Gothie churches tho principal aisles 
ave generally twice as wide as tho side ones, but they aro also twice 
as high, which restoros the proportion. Tero, whore the height of 
all is tho samo, or nearly so, this gradation just suffices to give 
varioty, and lo mark the rolative importance of the parts, wilhout 
the one overpoworing thé other; and neither las tho appearance 
of boing too broad nor ton narrow. 





19, Diagiam of Jaina Porch, 
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Tt is, of course, difficult for thoxo who havéd never seon a building 
of tho class just deserihed to judge of the eflvct of these arvangomonts ; 
and thoy have soldom beon practised in Europe, ‘Thro is, however, 
ono building in which they hayo acvidontally been omployed to a 
considerable extent, and which owes its wholo beanty lo tho mannor 
in which it follows,tho arrangement above desorihed, That building 
is Sir Chaistophor Wron’s church of St, Stephon’s, Walbrook, In- 
dornally its principal feature is # domo supported on eight pillars, 
with four more in the angles, end {wo principal aisles crossing tho 
building at right anglos, with smaller square compartmonts on ovch 
side, This church is tho great architect's mastorpioce, but. it would 
have beon greatly improved hal ifs resemblance to a Windu porch 
beon move complete, Tho necessity of confining Uhe dome and aisles 
within four walls greatly injures the effet ax compare with the 
Indian examples, Evon tho Indian plan of roofing, oxplained move, 
aight bo used in such e building with much Joss oxponse and loss 
constructive danger than a Gothic vaull of the same extent, 
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Up to the presopt time only one temple has been discovered in India 
which gives us oven a hint of how the plans of tho Buddhist Chaitya 
Tails became converted: into those of the Jaina and Ilindu temples. 
Fortunately, howovor, its evidence is so distinct that there orn bo 
very little doubt about tho matter, The tomple in question is situated 
in tho villago of Aiwulli, in Dharwar, in westorn Indiv, not fav from 
the placo whore tho original capital of the Chalukyan sovoreigns is 
supposed to have been situated, and near the caves of Dadam on the 
ono hand and the temples of Pittadkul on Uhe other, Uts dato is 
ascortained by an inseviption on ils ontor patoway, containing the 
name of Vierumaditya Chalukya, whom wo know from dnsoriptions 
cortainly died in A.p, 680, and with less corteinty thal ho commonaad 
to reign A.p, 650.2 ‘Tho tomple itself may poxsibly ho a little oldor, 
but- tho latter may fuirly be taken as a meilimm dato representing 
its ago. Tt is thus not only tho oldest surmetural tomplo known to 
oxist in westorn India, but in fact the only one yot discovered that 
ca with certainty bo said to havo heen erected before tho great 
cataclysm of the beginning of tho 8th eoutury, 

Mr. Burgess is of opinion that it was originally dedicated to 
Vishnu,? but this doos not seem quite clear, There certainly aro 
Jaina figmes among thoso that once adorned it;? mad it Booms Lo be 





' ¢ Journal of tho Royal Asiatio Sa- | Sacicty,’ vol. iil. p. 200, ef seg. 
ciety,’ vol. iv. p. 1, 6 segg.; ‘Madias} * ‘Archtological Roporty,’ 1874, pp. 4d 
Journal,’ vol. sx. p. 78, ef segg.; ‘Journal | and 42, 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio] ? Toe, cit, plate BL. 
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a. fact that though the Jains admitted Siva, Vishnu, and all the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon into their temples, there is no evidonco of the 
Tevorse process. Tho Ilindus nevor admitied the human ‘Tirthankars 
of the Jains among thoir gods, Its original dedication is fortunatoly, 
however, of very little importance for our presont purposes. The 
yeligions of tho Jains and Vaishnavas, as pointed out above (p, 40), 
were, in those days and for long aftorwards, so similar that it was 
impossible to distinguish betweon thom,’ Besides this, the ago when 
this temple was crected was the age of toloration in India, The 
Chinese traveller Tlionon Thaang has lofi us a moni vivid description 
of a great quinquennial festival, at which ho was present at Allahabad 
in A.D, 643, at which tho great King Siladitya presided, and distri- 
buted alms and honours, on alternate days, to Buddhists, Brahmans, 
and horctics of all classes, who wero assomblod {hore in teng of 
thousands, and seom to have felt no jealousy of each other, or rivalry 
that led, at least, to any disturbance? It was ait 

on tho eye of a disruption that led to tho most 
violont contests, but up to that time we have no 
trace of dissension among the sovts, nor any reason 
to believe that thoy did not all uso similar eilificos 
for their religious pwrposes, with only such slight 
modifications as their different formule may have 
required (Woodeut No, 120), 

Be this as it may, any one who will comparo 
tho plan of tho chaitya at Sanchi (Woodeut No. 40), 
which is cerlainly Buddhist, with that of this tomplo 
at Aiwnli, which is cithor Jaina or Vaishnava, can , 
hardly {ail to porsoive how nearly idontical they Out ‘Temple nt Aiwntll, 

A Cleam. a Plan by Mr, 

must have beon when vomplotio, In both instances, Dangers) 
it will Le observed, tho apse is solid, and it appears — es0Ft toh in 
that this always was tho case in structural free-standing cheityas. 
At least, in all the rock-out examples, so far ax is known, tho pillars 
round the apse are difforont fom those that separate the nave from 
the nisles; they never havo capitals or hases, and are more plain. 
makeshifts. From the nature of their situation in the rock, light 
could not be admitted to the aislo behind the apse from tho oui- 
aide, but must bo borrowed fiom tho front, and a sulid apso was 
consequently inadmissible; but in free-standing examples, as at 
Aiwnlli, it was casy to introduce windows there or anywhero, An- 
other change was necessary when, from an apso sheltering a relic- 
shrine, ib became a cell containing an image of a god; a door was 
then indispensable, and also a thickening of the wall whon it was 

1 (Agtatio Researches,’ vol. ix. p. 270,| * ‘Hiouon Thsang, Vie et Voyages,’ 
vol, xvii. p. 285. vol, i, p. 258, ef seqq 
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necessary it should hear a tower or sikra to mark the position of tha 
cella on the outside, Ouitting the verandah, tho other changes ditro- 
duced betaveon tho erection of these twe oxamples are only auch as 
were required to adapt the points of support in the lomple to cany 
a hoavy stone roof, iustend of the light wooden suporstruatuve of the 
Buldhbist chaitya. (Woodent No. £21.) 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘Temple at Aiwulli, (From a Photograph ) 
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It may he a question, and one nob cagy iv sultle in the preseut 
stato of our knowledge, whether the Buddhist chailyas had ov had 
not verandahs, like tho Aiwulli example,» The 10ck-ont examples 
naturally givo us no information on this subject, but the prosmmp- 
tion certainly is, looking at thoir extreme appropriateness in that 
climate, that they had this appondage, sometimes at leasi, if not 
always, 
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If fom this tomple at Aiwnlli we pass to the ucighbouring one at 
Pittadkul, built probably a couple of centiuies lator, we find that we 
have paxsed tho boundary line that separates ihe ancient fiom the 
medisval architecturo of Inclia, in so far at least as __ te 
plans are concerned (Woodent No. 122), ‘Pho cirewlar a 7) 
forme of the Buddhists have antirely disappemed, and fi 
the cell has hecome tho base of @ square tower, as 7 
it remained ever afterwards. The navo of the chaitya 
has become a well defined mantapa or poreh in front 
of, but distinct from, the cell, and these lwo features 
in an infinite variely of forms, and with various 
aubordinate adjuncts, are the essential clements of 
tho plans of the Jaina and Hindu temples of all the — | 
subsequont ages. K 

The procession path round the coll— called Pra- 
dakshina—ne that round tho apso, remained for somo 199 pan of Templo 
centuries as a common but not a wniversal feature, aa 
Tho verandah disappoared, —Rowrl a windowless Ma Burgess) 
coll it was useless, and tho pillarad porches contained 
jn themsolves all tho clements of shelter or of shadow that were 
required, 
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hore is ono other poouliarity common to hoth Jaina and TWindu 
architecture in the north of India thet requines notice, before pro- 
‘ceeding to describe particular oxamples. Ib is the foun of tho towers 
or gpites callud Sikvas, or Vimanas, which invariably surmount tho 
cells in which tho images are placed. 16 is probably corroet to assort 
that tho images of the Tiathankars or of the ILindu deities are in- 
variably placed in square, gonorally oubical colls, of no great dimen- 
sion, and that theso colls yeevive their light from tho doorway only. 
Lt sooms also an invariable rulo that the presence and position of the 
egll should be indicated oxtomally by a towor or spiro, and that those 
towers, though square oy nearly so in plan, showld have a ou vilincar 
outline in elevation, If tho towor at Buddh Gaya (ante, p, 70) 
retains unaltered the miginal furm given to it when creoted in the 
5th or 6th contury, this dictum would not apply to Buddhist architoo- 
ture, As it is, however, tho only Buddhist sikra yot discovered it is 
hardly fair to draw any decided inference fom ono single oxample, 
while with Jaina or Ilindy towors I know of no exception, Tako for 
instance the tower represented in the following woodent (No. 123), 
which purports to be an elevation of the celebrated Black Pagoda at 
Kanarue in Orissa, and may be looked upon as a typical cxamplo 
of tho sfylo, and of which it may bo considered as a fair medium 
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oxample. Tho mapper part of the tewer, to some extoni, overhangs 
its base. Tt hounds inward towards the sumiil, and is surmounted by 

what is called an Amalaka from 
» its supposed resemblance to a fintt 
of the uname —Phyllanihus embliea, 
This, howovor, ia cortainly a mia- 
tuko. Mud it heen said it was copied 
from & molon or any largo pourd 
that was dividod into pips extor- 
nally—if there are any such-~thoro 
avo some carly exemplos that might 
scom to comitenenco stoh an iden ; 
but the Phyllanthus is xo insignifi- 
cant a borry thet it could hardly 
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128, Thestored Lipvatiot of the Black Pagoda at Kannrae, 
(Viom a Diawing by the Author) No saile, 


ovor have been adopted as an architectural model, Besides this it, 
peculiar nicked form occurs frequently in old examplos as a sort 
of blocking course dividing tho sikras horizontally into numerous 
small compartments, and it seoms as, if what is used there in a 
straight-lined form was employed as a circular ornamont at tho 
summit. It is a very beautiful architectural devieo, and was, as far 
as I can soe, adopted only becausn, if,was so, end contiasted Inilliantly 
with the flat omaments with which it was omployed, A presont 
wo do not seem to be in a position lo oxplain its migin, or that 
of a great many othor details that are frequently mot wilh in 
Tlindu architecture. 
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Whatever its origin, this amalaka is gonorally sumounted by a 
flat domo of ioverse curvature, injthe contro of which stands tho 
kullus, or pinnacle, in the form of a'vash, gonorally of very beautiful 
and gracoful design. ; 

The great and at first sight puzzling question is, from what 
original is this curious combination of forms derived? It is liko 
nothing found anywhere out of India, afd Hke no utilitatian form in 
India “that wo now know of. It 
camot bo derived from iho deme- 
like forms of the topes, Thoy are 
civoular both in plan and clova- 
tion, The sikras aro stiaight-lined 
in pln, and their section is nover 
a sogmont of a circle; it is not 












af > 
124. Tingram Plan atid Section of the Black Pagila at Kanmue, designed to éaplata 
the consti netton of Find Tempter, 
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derived from any many storeyed buildings, as tho sikras or vimanas 
of the Dravidian archileeture of the south of India, which seem 
cortainly to have been copied from the many-sloroyed viharas‘of tho 
Buddhists, and wo cannot fayey any class of domestio building whish 
could have formed a eae out of which they conld have Jeon 
elaborated. Ono curious thing we do know, which is thet all the 
ancient roofs in India, whether represonted in tho hes-reliefs or copied 
in tho caves, wero invariibly ourvilinenr- -gonorally civeular or 
yather ogeo—having a ridge added externally to throw off tho rnin 
from that weakest part; but nothing on any bas-reliof or painting 
givos us a hint of any building like theso sikras, 

Another curious and perplexing eircmnstance regarding the sikvas 
is that when wo first mect them, at Bluvaneswar for instanco, or tho 
Bay of Bongal, or at Pittadkul in tlio 7th contnry, on the west coast of 
India, tho style is completo and settled in all its parts, There was 
no hesitation then, nor has there beon any since, During the twelve 
or thiricen conturies thal hayo clapsed since tho orection of {hese 
earliest Known examples, thoy have gone on hecoming more and more 
attonuated, till thoy aro almost as pointed ax Gothic spires, aud 
their dogroe of attonuation is no bad test of thoir ago; Int 
they nover changed in any ossontial furtwre of tho dlosign. AML 
tho parts found in the oldest examples are retained in the mast 
recent, and are casily recognisable in iho buildings of tho preseut 
contury; 

The one hypothesis’ that occurs to ino as sufficient to acrount for 
this peculiarity is to assumo that it was a constructive necorsily, If 
wo tuko, for instance an assumed soclion of the dingram (Woudent 
No, 124, p, 223), it will bo seen how easily a vory tall pointed 
horizontal, arch, like that of tho Treasury ab Myconm (Woodent 
No, 122, vol. i), would fit ils extevnal form, In that case wo 
might assume thai tho tower at Baddh Gaya took a straighi- 
lined foxm like that ropresented in Woodouts Nox, 128, 120,' vol. i, 
whilo the Hindus tock the more graceful ourvilinear shape, 
which cortaiuly was more common in remote classical antiquity, 
and as ib is found in Assyria may havo reached India at a vomote 
period. 

This hypothesis docs not account for tho change fom tho 
squaro to the ciroular form in tho uppor park, nor for iis poculiar 
ornamentation ; but that may bo owing to our haying nono of tho 
carlicr examples. Whon we first moot with Uhé form, oitlor in 
Dharwar or Orissa, it is complete in, all its parts, and lad ovidently 


* Ce meee nomen eee cetera Th a 


1 Sco Woodeuts Nos. 99, 112, 122, 121, 11, 172,177 and 178 of Yol. i, of this 
worl, 
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veached that state of perfection through long stages of tentative 
experience. The discovery of some earlicr examples than wo now 
know may ono day toll us by what stops that degres of porfection 
was reached, but in tho meanwhile I fear we must rest content with 
the theory just oxplained, which, on the whole, may be cunsiderod 
sufficient for present purposes at least,! 





1 In his work on tho ‘Antiqnitios of | but if his diaginm weto all that ia to 
Orissa,’ Babu Rajendsa Lala Mittra sug-| be snid in favour of the hypothesis, 1 
gests at pago 81 something of this sorl, | would feel inclined to reject it, 
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OHAPTER ILL. 
NORTHERN JAINA STYLE. | 


GONTUNTS, 


. 


Palitana ~ Girnai — Mount Abu— Parlsnath — Gualior ~ I hajurtho, 


PALLraNa. 


Tak grouping together of their temples into what, may ho called 
“ Cities of Temples” is a peculiarity which tho Jains practixed to a 
greater oxtont than the followers of any other religion in India, ‘Cho 
Buddhists grouped: thoir stupas and-viharas near and arownd saored 
spots, as at Sanchi, Manikyala, or in Poshawur, and clsowhere; but 
thoy woro scattered, and each-was supposad to have aspecial meaning, 
or to mark.somo sacred spot, .‘lho Hindus also groupoil their tompl ch, 
as.at. Bhuvaneswar or Bonares, in great mumbors togothor ; but in-all 
' cases, so. far as we know, because these were the centres of a popula- 
tion who believed in tho ‘gods to whom tho temples were dedicated, 


and wanted thom for tho purposes of their worship. Neither of theso . 


roligions, however, possess such u group of tomples, for instance, as. | 
that at Sutrunjya, or Palitana, as it is usually called, in Gujovaty. 
about thirty miles from Gogo, on its castorn coast (Woulout No, 126), 
No survey has yot been inado of it, nor have its tomplos heen counted ; 
but it covers a very large speco of ground, and its: shrines ‘aro 
senttorod by hundreds. over tho stmnits. of two oxtonsive hills and 
in tho valloy hotweon thom. ‘Uhe largor ones are sifmted in bike, of 
soparato. enclosures, surrounded by high fortified walla; the smuller 
ones line the: silont streots. A fow yatis, or pricsts, sleop in. tho 
“temples: and jerform thodwily services, und’ a few attendants: ave 
constantly thoro to. keop the place clonn, which’ they do with. tho 
most. assiduous attontion, or to feed the sacred pigeons, who iyo the 
solo. denizona. of the. spot; but there are..no human habitations, 
properly 0 called, within tho walls, ‘Che pilgrim or tho’ stranger 
agconds in tho. morning, end roturns‘ when ho has performed his 
dovotions ‘ox: satisfied “his: curiosity, To: must not. ort, or nt least 
must not cook: his, food, ‘on the saered hill, and ho‘must not sleep 
there, It isa city of tho goils, and meant for them only, and. not 
intended for the uso of mortals; : 

Jaina tomples and plies are, of eonrso, ‘to“be found in vitios, aud 
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where there are a sufficiont numbor of votarics to’ support a temple, 
as in other religions; but, beyond this, the Jains seom, ahnost moro 
than, airy sect, to have realised the idea that to build a temple, and. 

























































































































































































































“ “Phe Sacred Hill of Sutrunjya, near Palitana. 


























































































plade an imago-in it, was in itself a highly 1 moritorions act, wholly. 

jnrespoctive « of its mse to any” of thei’ co-religioniats, Building a 

tomple is ;with thom. a prayer in stone, “whiokt thoy conesive to: he 
: : eg 
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eminontly acceptable to tho deity and likely to scenre thom benefits 
both hero and hereafter. 

Tt is in conseqnenco of tho Jains helioving to a grerter extont 
then the other Indian souts in tho oflicasy of templo-liilding as a 
means of salvation, that their architectural porformanees bear so 
much larger a proportion to their numbers than those of other ro- 
Ugions, It may also be owing to tho fret that nino out of ten, or 
ninety-nine in a hindred, of tho Jainn temples are tho gifts of single 
wealthy individuals of the middlo classes, that these bnildings 
gonorally avo small and dofiviont in that grandour of proportion that 
marks tho buildings undortaken by royal command or belonging to 
important organised commuailios, 11 may, howoyer, he also owing 
to this that thoir buildings aro more olaboratoly finished then (hose 
of moro national importaneo. Whon a wealthy individual of tho 
class who build thoso temples desivos to spond his money on snoh an 
object, he is much more likely to feol pleasure in elaborate dotail and 
oxquisite finish than on great purity or grandeur of conception, 

All these peculiarities aro found in a more marked dogree a 
Palitana than at almost any other known placo, and, fortunately for 
tho student of the style, extending through all tho agos during which 
it flourished. Some of the tomples aro as old as the LLth centary, 
and thoy are spread protty ovenly overt all the inlorvoning: poriod 
down to the present contury. But the largest numbor and some of 
the most important are now erecting or were erocted in the present 
century or in the momory of living men, Fortunately, too, thexo 
modern cxamples by no meaus disgrace the ago in which they aro 
built. Their seulptures aro inforior, and some of thoir dofails aro’ 
deficiont in meaning and oxprossion; but, on the wholo, thoy aro 
equal, or nearly so, to the average oxamples of carlior egos, Th is this 
that makes Palitane ono of the most intoresting places Cid. ean he 
named for-the philosophical student of architectural art, inasmuch 
as he crn thore seo (ho various processes by which cathodrals wore 
produced in the Mido Ages, carvied on ona largor sealo Chan elitost 
anywhore olxo, and in a more natural manner, 1h is hy walehing: he 
methods still followed in designing buildings in that remolo locality 
that we becomo aware how it is that tho uncultivated Iindw ean 
rise in architecture 1o a degree of originality wud porfeotion which 
has not heen attained in Burope since tho Middle Ages, but whieh 
might carily hoe recovered hy following tho same processes, 


Girxan 


* 
The hill of Girnar, on the south coast of CGjeral, not fia from 
Puttun Somnath, is another shrine of the Juing, as sacred, Imt some- 
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how not so fashionable in modern times as that at Palitana. It wants, 
consequently, that bewildering magnificonce arising from the number 
and varicty of buildings of ull ages that crowd that temple city. 
Besides this, the tomples thomsclves at Gimar lose much of their 
apparont sizo from boing perchod on tho side of a hill rising 8500 ft, 
above the level of tho sea, composed of granite rocks strewn about in 
most pictrresque confusion, 

Although we have no Girnar Mahatmya to retail fables and 
falsify dates, as is done at Sutrunjya, wo have al Girnar inscriptions 
which prove that in anciont Limes it must have been a place of great 
importance. On a rock ontside tho town at its foot, called par excel- 
lence Junaghar—the Old Fort—Asoka, nc. 250, carvod a copy of 
his cclobratod odicts.! On the samo rock, in a.v, 151, Rudya Dama, 
the Seh king of Saurastra, carved an inscription, in which he boasted 
of hig victorios over the Sat Karni, king of the Dekhan, and tecorded 
his having repaired the bridge built by the Maurya Asoka? The 
embankment of tho Sudarsana lake again burst and carried away 
this bridgo, but was again ropaired by Skanda, tho last of the groat 
Guptas, in the year a.p, 457, and another inscription on the samo 
yvook records this ovont, 

A placo where three such kings thought it worth while to record 
their deeds or proclaim thoir laws must, one would think, have beon an 
important city or place at that time; but what is so charactoristio of 
India occurs here as clsowhore. No matorial romains aro found to 
testify to tho fact.4 Thoro aro no yomains of an ancient city, no 
temples or rning that can approach the ago of tho insoriptions, and 
‘hut for their oxistonce we should not bo aware that the pleco was 
known boforo tho 10th contury, hore aro, it is tro, sumo enves in 
tho Uparkot which may bo old; but they haye not yot been oxa- 
minod by any one capable of discriminating botween ancient and 
modern things, and till so visiled their ovidenee is not available.’ 





' No ically satisfactory translation of 
thoso Asoka edicts has yet heen pub- 
lished, The hest is that of Professor 
Wilson, in vol. xii, ‘Jownal of Royal 
Asiatic Socioty.’ My, Burgess has, how- 
evor, reoently re-copicd that at Girnar, 
aud Gonorel Cumingham those in the 
north of India. Whon these are pub- 
lished it may bo possiblo to make a 
better translation than has yet sppenred. 

2¢ Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asintic Sooiuty,’ yol. viil. p. 120. 

4 Tbid., vel. vii. p, 124. 

4 Liout, Postons’ ‘ Journoy lo Girne? 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ vol. vii. p. 865, et seyg. This, with 





moat of tho facts here recorded, is 
talon cither fiom Mr, Burgoss's deserip- 
tious of the photographs in his ‘ Visit 
to Somnath, Girnar, und other places in 
Kathiawur, or Liout. Postans’ ‘ Journey, 
just referred to. Col, ‘Lod’s fnots are too 
much mixed up with poetry to admit of 
their being quoted. 

* Mr, Burgess visited this place during 
the spring of the picesent year, and jag 
brought away plans end. sections, from 
which it appears these caves are old, but 
till hig 'materluls aro published it fs Im- 
possible to slaty oxeotly how old they 
muy be. I am afratd this work will be 
published long before lis Report. 
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My impression is that thoy may belong to the ago of the Guplas, 
which was a great age for oxoavating eaves of this class in tndia, but 
wo must await furthor information before deciding. 

Tho principal group of domples at Gimer, some sixteon in munbor, 
is situated on a lodge about 600 tl. holow tho summit, and still conse- 
quently nearly 3000 ft. above tho lovel of the sea, The largest, possibly 
also the oldest of these, is that of Nominatha (Woodeut No, 126). An 
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196, Templo of Neminatha, Girnar. (From a Man by Mr, urges.) Seale 60 [t. do Lin, 


insoription upon it records thet il was ropaired iv a. 1278, and 
unfortunately a subsequent restorer hus laid his heavy hwnd upon ib, 
so that it is difficult now to realiso what its original wppearanco may 
have beon. This unfortunately is only too often the ease with Jaina 
tomples. Tf a Tindu tomple or Mahomedan mosque is once dexorted 
and goes to deeay, no one ever aftor repairs it, but ils materials aro 
rathlossly omployed to build a ‘new tomplo or masque according to the 
nowesi fashion of the day. With the Jains it is otherwise, Ufa man 
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is not rich onough to build a now fano, he may at least be able to 
yestore an old ono, and the act with them seems equally meritorious, 
as it usually is considered to ho with us; but tho way thoy sat about 
it gonerally consists in covering up the whole of the outside with a 
thick coating of chunam, filling up and Aiding all the details, and 
leaving only the outlinc. Tho intorior is gonorally adorned with 
reported coats of whitewash, as destiuctive to artistic offect, but not 
so irroparable. 

The plan and the outlino are genorally, however, loft. as they wore 
originally orected, and that is tho caso with the temple of Neminatha. 
Tt standsin a courtyard measuring 195 ft. by 180 {L. over all externally, 
The templo itself has two porches or mantapas, one of which is called 
by Hindu architects the Maha Mantapa, the other tho Ard'ha 
Mantapa,? though it is not quite clear to which of the two the term 
Maha, or great, should be applied in this instance; I would say the 
innev, though that is certainly not tho sense in which the term is 
usually undorstood, 

Around the courtyard aro arranged seventy cells with a 
covered and enclosed passage in front of thom, and cach of these 
contains a cross-legged seated figuro of the Tirthankar to whom tho 
tomplo is dedicated, and gonerally with a bas-relief or picture 
yepresenting somo act in his life, But for tho full of the rock thore 
would have beon nino or ton more cells, and indeed this repetition of 
the images of the saint, like the multiplication of temples, seems to 
havo beon tho great aim of the Jainn architects, Aswo shall presontly 
seo ina Jaina tomplo at Brambanam in Java, thero wero 236 small 
tomples or cells snrrounding the great ono, and there, as hore, each of 
them was intended to contain a similar imago of one of the Tir- 
thankars. 

Immediately behind the iemplo of Neminatha is ea triple one 
erected by the brothors ‘'ejpala and Vastupala, who algo crected one of 
the principal temples in Aba. From inscriptions upon its walls it 
gooms to have been erected in aD. 1177, Tho plan is that of throe 
temples joined togethor, an arrangoment not unfrequontly found in 
the south, but rave in ‘tho north, which is to he zogretied, as it is 
capable of great variety of effect, and of light and shade to a greater 
extent than plainer forms. Tn this instance there is an image of Mal- 
linatha, the 19th Tirthankar, in tho contral coll, but tho lateral ones 
each contain a romarkable solid pilo of masonry called o Samosaa, that 
on the north sido named Mora or Sumera—a fabled mountain of tho 
Jains and Ilindus—having a square base (Woodeut No, 127); that on 
the south, called Samet Sikhara—Parisnath, in Bongal—with a nearly 
circular base. Each rises in four tiors of diminishing width, nearly to 


1 Ram Raj, * Archilesture of the Hindus, p, 49. 
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the roof, and is surmounted bya small square canopy over Lhe images.! 
From this it would appear (at with tho Jains, tho Mounts Girnar, 
Sutrunjya, Abu, &e,, wore nol only hely places, nt holy things, wad 
that with Lhom —aa with tho Syrians —the worship of high places was 
veally a part of their religion, 
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227 Plan of ‘Lemple of 'Tefpala and Vaatupala (trom a Pian by Mi Burgoos ) Stale 69 Te tu 1 Ia, 


Some of the other tomples at Girnar are inter onting from thoir 
A history, and vomurkable from frag mon ts 
of an ancient daty that have survived 
the joo conslant xepairs; but without” 
iWaustrating them it would only be 
tedious Lo recapitulate thon amos, or 
to altompt to desorihe by words oljoots 
which only tho practisod oye of the 
Tnilian antiquiry can approciuto Not 
tar from the hill, however, on the sea- 
shore, stands the tomplo vf Somnath, 
historically porhaps tho most culobrated 
in India, from tho campaign which 
Mahmood of*Gaani undertook for its 
destruction in 1025, and the momontons 
—o results thal campaign had eventually on 
cae the fale of Iidia, ; 
128 a af fomple oma As will bo seon from the amoxad plan 
Scala 80 f¥. tol in. (Woodout No. 128) the tomple itself nover 
could have beon remarkable for ils dimonsions, probably it never 





1 Buigess, * Visit lo Cima,’ &e,, p. 8 
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exceeded about 130 ft. over all, but the domo of its porch, which 
measures 33 ft. across, is as large as any wo know of its age. From 
the accounts, however, which wo have of the siege, it is ovident 
that it was enclosod like tho temple of Nominatha (Woodont No. 
126) in a courtyard, and that may have beon of surpassing magnili- 
cence, Though very similar in plan, it is nearly twico tho dimensions 
of that of Neminatha, and if ils court was proportionately large, it 
may roully have justified all that “has been said rogarding its splen- 
dour. From what fragments of its senlptured decorations remain, 
they too must havo beon of groat beauty, quite equal to anything 
wo know of this class, or of thoir age. It has not yet been doter- 
mine, however, whether what wo nuw sco me fiagments of the 
temple attacked by Mahmood, and consequently whether they belong 
to tho 10th or evon tho 9th century, or whother they may bo due to 
@ vopair which was offectod in tho 12th, As tho story is’ now 
told, after Mahmood’s departure it was restored by Bhima Deva 
of Anhilwarra Puttun, who reigned 1021-1073, and adorned by Siddha 
Raja, 1093-1143, and lastly by Kumara Tale in 1168, Genoally it 
is thought that what wo now seo belongs to tho last named king, 
Anyone on the spot, thoroughly acquainted with the subject, might 
discriminate among these and tell us its story. Tn 60 for as photo- 
graphs cnablo us to judge, it would appoar that a considorable portion 
of what wo now soo holongs to the original fane, though very much 
allered and knocked about by subsequent restorers. 

Another point of dispute is the name of the god to whom tho 
tomplo was dedicated whon the Moslom marchot against lt. From 
tho name Someswara, it is gonerally assumed to lave eon Siva, Th 
however, that had beon tho case, tho image in the sunetuary would 
almost cortainly have been a lingam, The Mahomedan historians, 
howeva, ropresuut it distinetly as having a hoad with cycs, arms, 
and a belly Jn that caso it must either haye been Vishnu or ono of 
the Tirthankars. T can find no trace of Vishnuism in Gujerat at 
this period, but what scems to mo to settle the case is, that all tho 
kings above montioned, who took part in tho repaiis after tho 
departure of Malmood, were undoubtedly Jains, and they would hardly 
have repaired or rebuilt a tomple belonging to anothor sect. 
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‘+ Porishta,’ translated by Genorel 
Briggs, vol. i. p. 72, Wilsqn, however 
( Asiatic Resouiehes,’ vol. xvi. p. 101), is 
clearly of opinion Unit it was a lingam, 
Ono slight cicumstancs mentioned inei- 
tonlally by Ferishto (p. 74) convinces 
mo na cloarly ib was Jaina, Allo do- 
seribing the destruclion of the gieat ido, 


he gocs on to say, “Thae wo in the 
temple somo thousands of snl hinages, 
wrought in gold and silver, of varlous 
shapes and dimensions.” I know of no 
religion excopt that of the Jains—and 
the very Jato Buddhisls—who indulged 
in this oxecssive xcduplication of iinages. 
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Tt 1s hardly to be wondered at that Mount Abu was carly fixed 
upon ly the Tindus aud Jains as one of their sacred spots, Lising 
fyvom tho desert as abruptly as an island from the ocean, ib presents 
on almost ovory side inaccessible searps 5000 £6. or 6000 ft. high, wnd 
tho summit can only be approached by ravines Uhab ent ito ils sides, 
Whon tho summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest, 
valloys imaginable, six or sevon wiles long by bwo or three miles in 
width, cat up everywhere by granilo rocks of the inost funtastio 
shapes, and the spaces betweon them covorod with treos and Lexuriant 
vogotation, The little Nucki 'Talao, or Tearl Juake, is one of the love- 
liest goms of ilp class in all India, and it is near to il, at Dilwarra, 
thet tho Jains selected a sito for their 'Tirth, or sacred placo of 
vondozyous. It cannot, however, bo sid that th has heen a favourite 
place of worship in modern times, Lis distance und inaccessibility 
are probably tho causes of this, ant it consequently ommot rival 
cithor Palitana or Girnar in tho oxtont of ils buildings ; but during: 
tho ago of Jaina supromacy it was adorned with soveral tomplos, 
two of which are unrivalled for certain qualities by any lomples in 
India, Thoy ave built wholly of white marblo, though no quarrics 
of that material aro known to exist within 300 miles of tho spot, 
and to fransport and carry it up tho hill to tho sito of thes 
temples must havo added immensely to the exponse of tho wider 
taking, 

The moro motern of tho two was build by tho same brothers, 
Tojpala and Vastupale, who orected tho triple temple ab Gimar 
(Woodout No. 127). This one, we loarn from inveriplions, was oreotod 
bolwveon tho yours (197 and 1247, and for minnto doticavy of errving: 
aud beanty of dotail stands almost unrivalled oven in tho Taul of 
potiont and Jovish labour! 

Tho othor, built by another morchant prince, Vimala Sah, appe- 
routly about the year Ao. 1082,? ia simplor and holdor, (hough sll 
as claborate as good taste would allow in any purely arehilcetural 
object, Being one of tho oldost as well as one of the most complete 
oxamples known of a Jaina tLomple, tis peoulinrities form a convenion) 
introduction to the style, and among other things serve to itlusirate 
how complete and perfect it had already become when we flat moot 
with it in India, 








* A view of this temple, unt very cor); * Soo * Wusbrattons of Taian Archi. 
reel but fairly illustrative of tho style, | lecture, by the Author, p. $0, from whieh 
forme tho title-page to Col. Torts ‘Travels | work the plan nnd view nye talon. 
in Western India’? 
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Tho annexed plan (Woodeul No, 129) will suflico to explain the 
genoral arrangements of the temple of Vinela Sah, which, as will he 
obsorved, ave sinilar to some we havo alroaly met, thongh of course 
varying considerably in 

textont and detail. 

Tho principal object 
hore, as clsowhere, is 
a coll lighted only 
from tho door, contain- 
ing a cross-lopgedscated 
figure of tho seint lo 
whom tho tomplo is 
dedicated, in this in- 
stance  Parswanatha. 
The coll, as in all other 
examples, — terminates 
upwards in a sikra, or 
pyramidal spire - like 
yoot, which is conmon 
to all Tlindu and Jaina 
tomples! of tho age in 
tho north of Indian. 
To this, as in almost 
all instancos, is attached 
a portico, gonorally of 
vonsiderable oxtont, andl 8, ‘Templo of Vimaly Sah, Mount \ bu, 
in most oxamples sur- (roma Plan by tho Author) 

Scala G0 tod in, 

mounted by a dome 

vosting on oight pillars, which forms indeed the distinguishing cha- 
vactetistic of tho slylo, as woll as its most beutiful feature, Tn 
this cxamplo the portico is composed of forty-cight freo-standing 
pillars, which is by uo moans an musnal numer; and the whole 
is onclosed in an oblong courtyard, about 140 ft. by “90 ft, surrounded 
by a double colonnade of snmler pillars, forming porticos to a range 
of colls, fifty-five in number, which cneloso it on all sides, oxactly 
as they do in Buddhist viharas, In this case, however, each cell, 
instead of being the residenco of a monk, is oceupicd by one of 
thoso cross-logged images which belong alike to Buddhism and 
Jainism, and between which so many find it difficull to distinguish, 
Hore they aro, according te tho Jaina practico, all repetitions of the 
samo imago of Parswanatha, and over tle door of each coll, or on its 
jambs, are sculptured scenes from his life. 

{n othor roligions there may be a great number of separato similar 
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¥ See ante, p. 221. 
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chapels attached to ono building, but in no other would fifty-five ho 
form, as w this oxmmple, or the soventy thal staround the temple of 
Nominatha af Girne (Weodaut No. 126), cach Comaining an image of 
tho sume sind, and all no identical as Lo he wndintingnishablo, With 
the Jains it seems to bo thought the moat importa pom that the 


























deity or saint is honomed by tho mmber of lis images, and that cach 
image should bo provided with a suparate abode, In other oxanrples, 
howover, it is only a sopaiate niche, On some Jaina monnmouts tho 
image of the Tirthankar is repeated hundveds, it may almost he said 
a thousend times ova, all the images identienl, and the niches 
ariunged in iows beside and above each other, like pigoon-holus in 
wu dovecote, 


‘Temple of Vimala Sah, Mount Abu (From a Sheren by the Authur ) 
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Externally the tomplo is potfectly plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate the magnificence withm, oxcept the spire of the cell peeping, 
ove: the plain wall, though oven this is the most insignificant pat of 
the ection. 

The woodcut (No, 130) will give somo idea of the axangemont 
of tho porch, but it would 1equiro 2 far more extensive and clahoate 
thawing to convoy @ coirecl impression of its evtrome beauty of 
detail and divesity of dusign, The great pillais, as will bo seen, 
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131, Pendant in Vorte of Yimala batt Lemylo at Abu (Lrom a Photograph ) 
are of tho same height as those of tho smallor extornal porticos ; and 
like thom they finish with the usnal bracket-capital of tho Hast ; 
upon this an upper dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, 18 
placed to give thom additional height, and on these upper columns 
rest tho great beams or archiaves which support the dome; as, 
howevor, the bearing is long, at leas! im appearance, the weight is 
relioved by tho anrious angular stint or truss of white marblo, men- , 
tioned above (p. 215), which, singing from the lowor capital, seems 
to support tho middle of the heam. 

That this last feature is duiived from somo wooden or carpentry 
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original, ea, T think, searcoly be doubted; Dut in what mee it 
wes fist intieduced info masonry couplinetion is mkuown : probably 
it might casily he diseavered hy a more carofal examination of the 
Imildings in this noighbourhool, TL continnes es an mchitectral 
feattve down almost to the present diy, but gradually becoming 
move and moro allonuated, till at last, oxeopt in one example at Dolhi, 
to be montioned horeaftor, it loses all its vonstructive significaneo as 
a supporting membor, and dwindles into a quero ormament. 





Wa Pillars at Ghandravatl. (iem Lal's | Western Indl’) 


On tho oclagon xo formed rests the domo, the springing of which 
is shown in Woodout No, 130 (p. 286). Tn this instance a sinplo 
block in tho angles of the ovtagon suffices to intioduco the cielo. 
Above the second row of ornaments sixteen pedestals aro introduced 
supporting stalnes, and in the contro is a pondmurt of the most oxqui- 
sito beauty; the whole is in whilo marblo, and finished with a 
delicacy of detail and appropriateness of ornamont which is probably 
unsurpassed by any similar example to bo found anywhoro one, 
Those introduced by the Gothic architects in Honry VIT.’s chapol at 
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Westminster, or at Oxford, aro coaise and olumay in comparison. Tt 
is difficult, by any means of illustration, to convey a correct idea of 
tho oxtrome beanty and delicacy of these pondant onamonts, but the 
woodout on pagp 237 (No, 181) from a photogiaph will eaplain their 
foim, oven if it cannot roflect tei beanty. 

As before hinted, thers noyer scems to have been any important 
town on Mount Abu, It was too inaccossiblo for that purpose; but 
a few miles io the southward on the plain aro tho remains of an 
extonsive city, called Chandrévati, where there are oxtonsive remaina 
of Jaina temples of the same age and style as those on the mount, 
some of thom probably moie modorn, but still all of tho best age. 
The placo, howovoy, wa» destroyed at the time of the Mahomedan 
conqtest in the middle of the 14th century, and has since romained 
wholly deserted. It has in consequence been used as a quarry by the 
neighbouring towns and villages, so that fow of its buildings remain 
in a perfect siato, The fragment, however, shown jn Woodcut No. 
132, may sorvo to illustrate the style in which they wero crected, 
but as no two pillais aro exactly elke, it would require hundreds to 
yepicsont thoir infinite varioty of detail. 


Pawsnarn, 


Tho highest point of tho Bongal range of hills, south of Raj- 
mahal, has charactoristically been appropriated by tho Jains as ono 
of thoir most favonrito Tirths. Its original name apparontly was 
Mount Sfichav, and no less than ninoteon of their twenty-four Tirth- 
ankais ave snid to have died and been buried there, among others 
Parawanatha, the last but ono, and ho eonsoquontly gave tho hill the 
name it now bears, 

Unfoituuately, no photogiapher has yet visited tho hill, nor 
avy ono who was ablo to discriminate lotweon what was new and. 
what vld, Sneh accounts, howover, as we have me by no means 
encouraging, and do nol lead us to expoct any very remarkable 
achitectural romains, Tho temples on tho hill are numerous, but 
thoy seom all ‘modern, or at Joast to have been so complelely repairod. 
in modern times that their more ancient features cannot now bo 
discerned, Something inay also be due to tho fact that, since the 
rovival of that icligion, Bengal has never been essentially a Jaina 
country, Tho Pala dynasty of Bengal seem to havo remained 
Buddhist nearly to the Mahomedan conquest (4.p, 1203), when thoy 
seom suddenly to have dropped that ieligion and plinged headlong 
into the Vaishnava and Saiva supeistitions, Whether from this, or 
from some other cause we cannot now oxplain, Jainism never seems 
to have taken root in Bongal, At the time that it, with Buddhism, 
took ils vise in the sixth century pc. Behar was the intellectual 
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aud the political contre of India, and Buddhism long hold its sway 
in the comntry of its bith, Boloroe, howover, Jainism beeame politi- 
cally important, the contio of power had giavitalod towards tho 
Wost, aud Jainism nover scons to have aliainod importance in’ the 
countiy where it fist appeared. Wore it not for this, there scems 
little doubt but that Parisnath would have boon more important in 
thoir eyes than Palitana or Girnar; Dut if is not so, aml i conso- 
quently ovoupies only a vory slight corner in an wehitectaral hisiory 
of India. 

Besides tho effect the Jains sought to obtain by grouping choir 
templos on hill-tops, the love of tho pictnresyne, which Choy seom 
to havo oullivated more than any other seet in India, led them to 
seck if in an oxacily opposite dircelion, Soemo of thoir favourite 
Tirths me found in deop and sochuled valloys, Ono at Mukiagiri, 
fo. anstanco, nea Gawolghur, is sittated in a deep woll-wooded 
valley, traversed by a stream that Inoaks in ifs couse info nimorons 
pictmosque walorfalls, 

Another examplo of thik love of the pictiwesqne is ford at 
Sadi. du a remote valley piorving the western flank of (ho Ara- 
vulli, there is a group of temples, neither so namerons nor porhaps 
ko pieturesquoly situalerd as 
thone al) Muktagiri, but of 
more intorest architectmally, 
aud situated ina spot ovi- 
doutly selected for its nadmal 
houuties, 

Tho principal temple hor 
was erootod hy Mimbo Rana 
af Oudeyporo. To aeons: to 
have beon a vealous promotor 
of tho ina religion, and 
diving his long and prose 
poronk —owign — Atlod his 
country with beantital Inild- 
mgs, both civil and ecolo- 
siastionl, = Amonpxt others, 
ho Dnilt this temple of Sadi, 
silunted tna lonely and de- 





144 Pim of Temple at Saas 
Ursin ips by the setter.) sorted glon, tuning inte the 


Seale 100 ft to 1 in 
weatorn slope of the Ais- 


vulli, below his favourite fort of Komulmecr. Notwithstanding 
long neglect, it is still nearly perfect, and is tho mosl complicated 
and oxtonsive Jaina temple I have myself ever had an opportunity 
of inspecting. : 

From the plan (Woodowt No, 188) it will be perceived that ib is 
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neaily a square, 200 ft. by 225 ft., exclusive of the projections on cach 
face. In the entre stands the great shrine, nol, however, occupied, 
as usual, by one coll, but by four; or 1athor fom giecat niches, m 
each of which is placed a statue of Adinatha, or Rishabdeva, tho fist 
and greatest of tho Jaina saints. Above this ao fom other niches, 
similarly oceupied, opening on the tenaced r00fs of the building. 
Near the four angics of the court mo four smaller shrines, and aiound 
them, o: on cach side of thom, me bvonty domes, supported by about 
420 columns ; four of these domes— the central ones of cach gioup-—~ 


rrrryy is 3 
Aah: N nace! 





13h Viow tn the ‘Tumple at Sadil  (Tiom a Skkctch by tho Author) 


aro throo storeys in height, and tower over the others ; and one—that 
facing tho mincipal entianco—is supported by the very unusual 
ntimbor of siateon columns, and is 86 ft. in diameter, tho others boing 
oly 21 ft, Light is admitted to the building by fom meovered 
courts, and the whole is surrounded by a range of colls, many of {hem 
now unoceupied, vach of which has a pymidal roof of its own. 

Tho mtoinal effect of this forest of columns may he gathored from 
the view (Woodent No, 134) taken across one of its courts; but ib is 
impossible that any view can reproduce the ondless varioty of porspec- 
tive and tho play of light and shade,which results from tho disposition 
of the pillars, and of tho domes, and fom the mode in which tho light 

R 
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jy introduced, A wondorful effect also resutis from tho munhor of 
colls, most of thom containing images of tho ‘in thankur, which every- 
whore mect {ho view, Besides Uke twelve in the contral sikias thers 
avo eighty-six colla of very variod form “pad size snvromnding dhe 
inlorin, and alt thoir fagrdes moro or Jess adorned with soulplitre, 
Tho gonowl oxtornal oflvel of the Sudrt Tomple omy ho judged 
of hy Woodeut No. 135; owing Lo ita lofly hasemont, and the greater 


+ Hawame > 


Besant 


15. Lxtornal View of the ‘Tample ut sit 





olovation of the principal domes, it gives w more faveurablo impros- 
gion of a Jaina temple than is usally the case=(ho grontost defeat 
af theso buildings as archileatural dosigns boing Ue want of arma. 
mont on thoi exterior frows; this, howover, is more pimorally the 
veo in the oldey than in Cho moro maderm (omples, 

‘The immense number of parts in tho building, mul thai gonoeral 
sinallness, provonts its laying claim do mnything like, archilentural 
grandeur; but their varioty, thoir beanty of delail—no two pillars 
in the wholo building leing oxactly alike—tho praco with which 
thoy me mrangod, the taxtoful admixturo of domes of diferent hoights 
with flat ceilings, aud the mode in which tho Hght is introduced, 
combine to produce an excellent offool. Indeod, L know of no other 
building in India, of tho seme class, (hat leaves so ploasing: an ime 
pression, or affords so many hinis fur the graceful arrangenont of 
colunms in an interior. 

Bestles its morils of dosign, its dimensions ave by no means 10 be 
despised ; it covers altogether abot 48,000 sq. ff, or nearly es ameh 
ag ono of ous ordinary modiwvel cathodials, and, taking tho Dasumont 
into account, is nearly of equal bull; while in amount of lnhowr aud 
of sculptural decorations it far surpasses any. 


ry 
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QuALion. 


Tho rock at Gualior is, and must always have beon, one of the 
most remarkablo high places im Contral India, and seoms, as such, 
early to have beon appropriated by the Jains. Its position and its 
scatps, howover, led to its being fortified, and, as ono of the strongest 
places in India, it was attacked and taken by storm by Alunsh, 
tho first Moslom emporor of Delhi, in a.p, 1232; and fiom that time 
till tho fall of the Mogul ompiro it was hold by tho Mahomedans, or 
by Tlindu kings subject to their suzerainty. Under theso chewn- 
stances, we should hurdly oxpect to find any oxtonsivo anciont Tindu 
remains in the place. Thoro are, however, two very remarkable 
temples: one, known as tho Sas Bahu, is gonorally undorstood to bo 
a Jaina croction, and seoms to bo s0 designated and dedicated to 
Padmanatha, tho sixth Tirthankar. Gencral Cunningham doubts this 
adgoription,! in consequenes of tho walls being adorned with bas- 
reliofs, belonging cortainly to the Vaishnava and Saiva sects. As 
in tho caso of tho Aiwulli tomple, it is extiomely difficult sometimes 
to say for what sect a tomplo was originally erected. [n the times 
of which wo aro now speaking the sooty had not hocome distinct 
and antagonistic as they afterwards wore, The difforout doities woe, 
like those of the Grocks and Romans, parts of one rehgion, which all 
shared in, and tho temples wero frequently of a most pantheistic 
charactor, Bo this as it may, this templo was finished apparontly 
in ap, 1093, and, though dreadfully ruined, is still a most pic 
«turesque fragment, What remains is the cruciform porch of a templo 
“which, whon complote, measured 100 ft, from front 10 roax, and 68 Lt. 
across tho arms af the porch. Of tho sanctuary, with its sila, 
nothing is lof, bul tho foundation; but the porch, which is three 
storeys in hoight, is constructively entire, though its dotails—and 
puneipally those of ils roof—are very much shattered (Woodeut 
No, (86, noxt page). 

An oldor Jaina temple is desoribed by General Cunningham, but 
ag it was used os a mosquo it is more likely that it is a Mahomodan 
building cntirely, though made up of Jaina details? The most 
striking part of the Jaina romains at Gualior are a soics of caves 
or vock-out soulptures that are excavated in tho 10¢k on all sides, and 
amount, whon taken together, to hardly less than a hundred, gicat 
and small, They aro, howovor, very unlike the chaityas or viharas of 
tho Buddhists, still less do they resemble tho Brahmanical caves, to 
be mentioned horeaftor. Most of them aic more niches to contain 


statues, though some aro cells that may have beon originally intended 
é . 











1 ¢ Ajohmological Reports,’ vol, ii, p 357, 2 Thid., plate 90. 
n2 
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for residences. One curious fact rogarding: tliont is, that, according: to 
- inscriptions, thoy wore all excavated within tho short poriod of about 





























“Jaina Temple at Guatior. (From a Photograph) 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































thirty-three years, betwoon’ A.D, 144M anid aco, 1474, “Soma of the 
figuuros' are of colossal-size+ ono, for instanoo, is 57 £6; high; which is 
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pireator than any other in the north of India, though in the south 
thore are. several which equal or surpass it, and, as froo-standing 
figures are more expressive and more dificult to execute, 


Knasonino, 





Tho city of Khajidtho, 
the ancient capital. of the 
Chandcls, is situated about | 
425 miles W.S.W, from Allah- 
abad, and about 150 miles 
S.B, from Gualior. Tt is now 
a wretched deserted place, 
but has in and around it a 
‘group of some thirty temples, 
which, so far as is at presont 
known, are the most beauti- 
ful in form as woll as the 
most olegrint in detuil uf any 
of the temples now standing 
in Tudia.? 

So far us cin bo mado 
out from such inscriptions as 
exist, as woll as from their 
style, it appears ‘that all 
these temples, with two m- 
important exceptions, . were’ 

“excoutod sin tancously and 
within the limits of the [1th 
contwry ;sand, what is. also 
curious, thoy seom to. bo, as 
nearly’ as possible, equally 
divided between thio theo 
“religions, In cach ‘group 

. there. is’ one» greator than’ 
the rest—a cathedval in fact 
=rround which’ the snaller 
ones are clustered. - In. the 
Saiva proup'it-ia tho Kan-. 157 fe dlam a Hee : 

darya: Mahadova, of which 

@ represontation will he givon furthor on ;:in the Vaishnava group. it 














‘Tho only person who hus desoribed: Tam: alsd. indobtesl to the General fox 
these tomploa in suy dotail is Gon, Con= {a very complete sot of ‘photograph of 
ningham, ‘Aol ological’ Reports, vol. | thesd — tomplos, which’ enables“ me ..to 
iiep..412, et: seqq from. which ‘eonse-.j epenk of Vhoir appearance with confl- 
«ently ‘all that is here said, is Anton oneo. : : 
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js the Ramachandra; andin the Jaina the Jinanatha: all three so 
like ono another that it requires very groat fimilliarily with tho 
photographs to distinguish tho lomplo of one roligion from those 
of tho others. Tt looks as if all had hoon built hy one price, 
and by somo arrangomont that noilhor see, should surpass or ho 
jealous of tho othor, Wither from this, or from some ern we do 
nob quite understand, we Joxo here all tho pooulimitios we nenally 
ansign to Jaina tomples of this age, Tho vimana or silva’ is more 
important than the porch, There aro no courlyards with ciroum- 
ambiont cells; uo prominent domes, nor, in fact, anything that dis- 
tinguishes Jaina fiom Hindu arohiteoture, [f nol mor tho sway 
of a singlo prince, thoy must have been ocrocted fi an age af extreme 
toloration, and whon any rivalry that existod must only have beon 
wong tho architects in trying who could producy tho inosé beatiful 
and most oxqnisitely adorned building, 

Ag an illustration of ono of the threo great temples will he givou 
further on, aw view of one of tha 
snuljor daina tomples, that of 
Puaswanatha (Woolout No. 187), 
will suffice lo ihistiate the style 
of art hore omployed, Its porch 
oithor never was added or has beon 
romoved and replaced in matorn 
timos bya brick abomination with 
pointed arches. This, lowevor, 
hardly interferes with the lomplo 
itself, ‘hore is nothing probably 
in Tlindu architoolure that sur- 
possos tho righness of its thres- 
sloreyed Laso combined with tho 
oxhiomo clogmeo of outline and 
deliguio dotwil of the wpper fpart. 





















































‘Tho favo oxcoptionnl temples 
alfovo alluded io are, first, ono 
called tho Chaonsat Jogint, av 
sixty-four fomalo demons. Tt 





















































138, * Chaonrat Jogint, Klinurdlin consisis merely of a courtyard, 
(from a Plan by Gen Cunningham ) : 7 . 
Seale 60 ft to 1 in measuring 105 fl. by 60 ft. and 


surrounded by sixty-four muall 
cells, each of which is surmounted by a small spire, ax shown iu tho 
woodcut (No. 188) ‘This is so essontially a Jaina arangemont (soe 
Tomplo of Neminatha, for instance~—Woodeut No. 126), that J lave 
vory little doubt this was originally a tomplo belonging to that 
religion. Tho temple itself it is tno has gone, dnt if it was us old 
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as I boliove it is,! nothing is moro prolablo than that.it was of 
wood, like the old chaityas of the Buddhists, and has perished. Tf 
this viow ix correcl it is probably tho oldest Jaina temple yot 
discovered. 

Tho othor oxeoptional building is ono of totally difforent charactor, 
and is as remarkable for its extreme clegauco, even at Khajuraho, os 
the other is for its rudeness, It is called Ganthai, cithor from tho bells 
senlpinred on its pillars, or for some other cause unknown. Unfoitu- 
nately it is only a fragmont—a skeleton without flesh—a Low pillars 
of a double portico now standing alono without iho walls that once 
enclosed thom (Woodout No. 139, neat page). 

From tho form of sovaal letters in an inscription, found among 
theso ruins, General Crmningheam is inclined to beliove that this 
tomplo may belong to the sixth or soventh century of our eva; which 
is, as near as may ho, the dato I would ascribe to il, from the character 
of its architectural dotails, But whon at the same time fiom finding 
a Buddhist statue and a short Buddhist inscription near them (p. 431), 
ho is inclined to assign thom 1o that religion, I beg leave to differ. 
‘Till, however, we know moro than we now do of what tho differonces 
or similarities botweon the architecture of the Jains and Buddhists 
woro at tho age whon tho tomplo was ercoted, it is impossible to argue 
the question, Almost all wo know of Buddhist art at that timo 
being dorived from rock-cut oxamples, we havo no pillars go slender 
as theso, but it by no means follows that they may not heve existed, 
They are not known however, whilo many Jaina oxamples aro 
Inown so nenrly like thoso as to establish a strong presumption that, 

‘thoy belong to that roligion. The plan too of the building, so far as 
it can bo mado oul, is uttorly wnlike anything we know thet is 
Buddhist, bab vory similar to many that cortainly ave Jaina? 

Be this as it may, these pillas aro singularly grecoful in their 
form, and ologant, in thoir details, and belong to astyle which, if there 
were moro examples of it, I would feel inclined to distinguish as the 
“Gupta style.” — lxcopt, however, soma fragmonts at Brun and 
those pillars, wo havo very little we can asaibo with anything like 
eortainty to their age, 400 to 600. Tt would bo most, intoroesting, 
howovor, if something more could be discovorod, as it is the ago when 
tho groat Vieramaditya lived, and when Hindu litorature reached its 
highest point of porfection, and one Iindu tomplo of that ago would 
consequently throw light on many problems, Some Buddhist caves 





1 Gencral Cunningham hesitates to | dueo mp to believe it to be exceptionally 
adopt ils extreme simplicity and xude- | old, 
ness 14 0 test of its age, because il is] ? For plone of similar Jaina tomples, 
built of granite, the other in tho exquisite | seo Mr. Buigess’s Report on Bolgim and 
stono of the neighbourhond. Ila plans] Kulodgi, pls. 2, 10and 45, ‘Thoao, how- 
however, and tho fouma of its sikraa, ine! ever, are move modern than this oto. 
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and these Jains fragments are all, however, that have yet come to 
light.. hore scoms, nevertheless, very little doubt thit more exist in 


























130. “> the Ganthal, Khngaedio,” (Cie a Photoigeup) , 
Rajputann and‘ Centyal India. Ab Gyraspore, near Bhilea, 140 milos 
“+ south-west from ‘this, thore isa gronp of colnns arrangeil like. those, 


Cap, HI, GYRASPORE, > vo REO 
and Hke them doprived of their walls. (Woodeut No. 140). Tn the: 
Mokundra pass there is a third oxnmple.t Was it. that their walls 
were of sun-burnt bricks? or merely of small square stones which, 
being easily removed, were atilised? My impression ix, the latter 
wag tho case; but be this. ak it may, these Gyraspore pillars aream- 
donhtedly. the remains of uJaing edifice, but of an age considerably 









































lao, -Vemyle at Gyraspore,” «Krom @ Photograph) 


inore modern than the Ganthai, They can hardly under. any civoum- 

~ sinmices bo ascribed fo ar age anterior to. tho groat civil-war awhicli. 
commenced .A.D. 650 5 but. they are: almost certainly anterior tothe 
great rovival-in‘ the 10th voitury. “In the sanie-town of Gyraspore i is’. 
a. very, grand old temple: apparently of. about the saume“ago 28 those. 


pillars. Tis dotails at lonst aro ‘ald, but it’ has eon 80” sritiheds ond : 











ve Piotirosqtio Uluatrations of. ‘Indian Aven ott) hy the Author; pilnte Be 
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repaired, and almost rebuilt, that il is extremely diffionlt to say what 
tho form or purpose of the oviginal erection may have been, Thoro is 
also a toran of great beauty in tho village, probably of tho L1th 
coutury, ead in fiebl throughout this region thero aro ntanborless 
romans partially made known fo us by photography, but which if 
seiontifically oxamined would probably sufico to fill up somo of the 
largest. gupa in our history, and especially in thet of Jaina archi- 
Loci mie. 

At Bhanghur for instance, in the Alwar lorritory, thore are somo 
vory bountiful Jaina tomplos. Ono in that neighbourhood, photo- 
graphod by Captain Tinpey, belongs (o the 10th or 11th contury, and is 
as beautiful as any of ita class, oither al Khajwithe or claowhore, 
and near if again is a colossal Jaina image, called Nan Ginegt, some 
20 ft. in height, which ia xpparontly of tho samo ago as tho tomples, 
and consequently superior to any of the colossi ab Gualior or in tho 
south of India! The Jains as a scot ave hardly now known in 
Rajputana, and thoir templos aro couscquently neglevted and tulling 
into decay; though some of thom, being of tho best ago and wnrestored, 
aro of oxtreme intorest to tho investigator of Indian art, 

Among these, few aro more pleasing than tho litle temple at 
Amwak, near Ajunia (Woodout No. J41). 1b ig only a fragment, 
The sanctuary with its spire are gono, only the portico remaining ; 
and ils roof externally is so ruined, that its design can with diffi- 
culty be made out, Yot it stands so well on ita stylobato, and 
the thirty-two small columns that support the roof externally aro sy 
well proportioned ani so artistically arranged, as to leave liltle to 
he desired, 

Tho great featuro of the interior ix a domo 2t ft, in diamotor, 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars, with oight smaller ones 
intorsporsed, Like all Indinu domes, it is horizontal in constenation, 
and consequontly also in ornamentation, but as tlut is dono hore, it 
is as clegant or moro xo than the riled domes of westorn art. Mais 
ono is plain in the eontie, having no pondant- which, howevor, is 
ono of the most marked and pleasing features of Jaina domes, as 
muy bo gatherod from the example in the templo of Vimala Suh at 
Mount Abu (Woodent No, 131). 

As bofure mentioned, the Buddhists, though always omploying 
circular roofs, end in all ages building topes with domienl forms 
externally, nevor scom to have altempted an intonal dome, in stone 
a6 least. ThoTlindns oecasionally esseyod a timid imitation of Unose of 
tho Jains, but in no instanco with much suceoss, Tt is essontially a 
feature of Juina architecture, and almost oxolusively so wmong tho 


‘ Tupoy, ‘Views is Delhi, Agra, snd Rajpootuna? Lonilon, 1865, frontispiece 
andl plate 60. 
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northern Indians, though, why this particular sect should lave 
adopted it, and why they, and they only, should havo porsovered in 
using it through sv loug a period, are questions wo ae not yot in 
a position jo answor. JL was an ossential featuro in tho architecture 
of tho Mosloms bofore they camo into India, und they consequently 
eagorly seizod on tho domes of tho Jaina whon they first arrived 
thore, and afterwards from thom worked out that domical style 
which is ono of the most marked characteristics of thoir art in Tndia. 





1. Porch of Jatua Tomple at Simwah, near Ajinta, (Prom a Photogvaph by Major Gill) 


Ono of the most inlovesting Jain monuments of the ago is tho 
towor of Sri Allat,! which still adorns tho brow of Chittore (\Voodout, 
No, 142, next page), and is ono probably of a great numbor of similar 
monumonts that may at one time have existed. From thoir form, how- 
ovor, thoy aro frail, and trees and Jinman violonce so casily overthrow 
thom, thal wo ought not to wonder that so fowiemain, This one is 
a singularly clogant specimen of its class, about 80 ft. in hoight, and 
adorned with sculpture and mouldings from the baso to the summit.? 
An inseription once oxisted at its haso, which gave its dato as 4.0, 
896, and though the slab was detachoil this is 60 nenily the date wo 
would arrive at from tho style that there seoms little doubt that it 





* ii Allat, to whom tho ercetion of this 2 ¢ Pictu csque THustintions of Anoiont 
fowol is asctibed, is tho 12th king, men- } Avchilectiuo in  Tindostan,’ hy the 
tioned in ‘Toda Ailpaio inseiptions | Author, pl. §, 2. 38. 

(' Rajostan,’ vol, i. p, 802). 
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Taina Lower vf. srl-aiNlas, Chitteré. (From. a Vuotograph.y 
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was of that ago, Tt was dedicated to Aduath, the first of the Taina 


Tirthankars, and his figure 
is vepeatod some hundreds 
of times on the face of the 
tower, but, so far as I conld 
perceive, nol that of any of 
tho other Jaina saints, 

Tho tomple in the fore- 
ground is of a more: modern 
date, being, pus together 
principally of fragments of 
older buildings which have 
disappeared. 

_. Most of tho buildings 
above described belong to 
tho first or great age of 
Jaina architecture, which 
oxtended down to about the 
year 1800, or perhaps a little 
aftor that. There scons 
then to have beon a pase, 
at least in the north of India, 
puta revival in the 15th 
century, especially under 
tho reign of Khumbo, ono of 
tho, most’ powerful of the 
* Ieings of tho Mowar dynasty 
whore favourite capital was 
Ghittore, | Ilis roign ox: 
tondad = from ,1418°-to 1468, 
and it is to him thatwo owe 
tho other of the two owors 
that still-adorn -tho brow of 
OChittore. «The older one 
has just been. described and 
ilustrated.- This ono was 
erected asa pillar-of vie- 
tory . to commomorata “his 


viotory “over - Maluntid of 


Malwa, in -tha:year 1439, 
Tt-is therefore. in . Indian 


“phraseology a Jaya. Stamblia, ; 
or. pillar of _ victory, like: 
that of "Prajan.at. Rome, . : 
nib: tik JAnfinitely better ae aa” a “yet object, than the 



































13, Tower of Victory ected by Kiutinho Rava at* 
(Prom ‘a Photograph.) - 
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Roman example, though m soulpture it way ho inferior. As will he 
scon from the last woodeut (No, 143), it is nino storeys in height, cach 
of which is distinctly marked on the oalotior, A stair in the contre 
communicates with cach, and leads to the (wo upper sloroys, which 
are open, andl moro ornamonial than those below, Tis 80 fl. wide 
at tho base, and more than 120 ft. in height; the whole boing covered 
with architectural ommments and suulpinres to such an oxtont ns to 
leave no plain parts, whilo af the same Lime this mens of decoration 
is kept so subdued, that it in no way inlorfores oi{her with the 
outline or tho genoral cllect of tho pillar . 

Tho Muhomedaus, as wo shall aflorwarda seo, adapted the plan af 
erecting towors of victory to commomorato their exploits, but. the 
most dicot imitation was by the Chineso, whoso nino-storeyed 
pagodas avo almost literal copics of thono Jaina tower, translated 
into thoir own peouliar mode of oxpression. 

Othor oxamples of this middlo style of Jaina architeeturo aro to hoe 
found at Palitana, Girnar, and all the fashioneblo tirths of the dainas, 
but they have not yot beon deseribed or iuatratod {to that oxtorst 
that onables us always to [eel suro that what wo sco really belongs to 
this dato, and may not be a 1opair or a modification of some pro-oxisting 
building, Tho Chauntik—ov, Four-lacod—ab Palilana seoms con tainly 
to have heen erected in its present form in 1618, and is a vory grand 
and beautiful example of tho style? ‘Tho temple too of Avdishur 
Bagavan, which is tho largeal singlo temple on that hill, seoms to 
have assumed its prosont form in 1580,? thongh parts of it may bo 
older, At Ionst, it is certain that an older lomplo stood on tho spot, 
though not with tho fabulous antiquity asoribed to ib hy the priesta,” 
and oredutonsly repeated hy Colonel Tod,! i 

Though doficiont in the oxtreme grace and cleganey that charac 
torisod tho carlior oxamples, those of tho middle stylo ave hold and 
vigorous specimens of tho art, and still show an originality and an 
athorenco to the traditions “of the style, and a froedom from my 
admixtures of forcign clomouts, which cannot be predicated of tho 
modern style that sucvevded it, 


> Tho domo that now crowns this Lowor | several photographs, 7 
+ Was substituted for tha old domo since E} 9 Burgess, loo vit., p. 25, 
aketehed it in 1889. * Tod's ‘Lvayols in Westorn Indie? 


* Burgess, ‘Suteunjya, p. 20. A plan} pp, 280, 281. 
of this temple is given by him and 
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CHAPTER TY. 
MODERN JAINA STYLE. 


CONTDNTS, ’ 


Jaina Templo, Delhi — Taine Caves — Converted Mosques 


- Tum two places in northern Tndia whoo the most amodorn styles 
of Jaina architecture can probably bo studied to most advantago 
aro Sonaghnr, near Dutteah, in Bundolownd, and Mauktagizvi, near 
Gowelg hur, in Berar, ‘ho former is a granite hill, covered with largo 
loose masses of primitive rock, among which stand from cighty to ono 
hundred temples of various shapes and sizes (Woordent No. 144, p. 256), 
So far as can bo mado out from photographs or drawings,' not one 
of those temples essrmod its presont form more than ono Iundyed 
years ago, ‘hoi original foundation may ho earlier, but of that wo 
Imow nothing, no travollor having yol onlightened us on the subject, 
nor explained how and whon this hill became a sacred mount. 

Liko most Tindu buildings of tho peviod, all these tomples show 
vvory distinctly tho immonso intlnonce the Mahomedan style of aroli- 
togtnre had on Unt of tho native styles at this age, Almost all tho 
temples here avo surmomiled by tho bulbous dome of tho Moguls, 

Tho nativo sikra rarely appears, and tho oponings almost invariably 
ako tho form of the Muhomudan folinted pointud arch. The result 
ik piclmosquo, Dut not sutistrelory whon looked closely iuto, and 
gonerully tho dofails want the purity and clegance that characterised 
he aarlior examples. 

Muktapiri, instoad of being situated on a hill, as the tirths of 
tho Jains usually aro, is in a deop romantic valley, and tho largest 
group of lomplos aro situated on a platform at the foot of a waterfall 
hat thunders down from tho hoight of 60 ft. above them, Like 
thoso of Sonaghur, they aro all of iho modorn domed style, copied 
yom Moslem art, and none of thom, so far as can be ascertained 
vom auch illustrations as oxist, romarkuble for beanty of design. 
Tt would, howover, be difficult to find another place in India whore 





1 L, Rovsaelot, in (I/Indo des Rajahs, { temples, TL possess soveial photogiaphs 
devotes threo plates, pp, 896-8, to these | of then, 
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View of Jaina Temples, Sosaghur, in Bundbicund. (From x Photograph.) 
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architecture 1s so happily combined with the hoautics of natwe and 
produces s0 ploasing an impression on tho lover of the pictmesqno, 
though neater acquaintance may iesult in disappointment to the 
, antiquaian student of the style. 

In remote parts of the empire, and especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the olde: slnines, this Mahomodan influonce was much 
Jess felt than in the places just mentioned, Tho moder tomples, for 
instance, at Palitana have domes, it is tino, but they are much moe 
directly tho Hincal descendants of the old Jaina domes than copies of 
those of the Moguls, and the foliated pointed arch iaroly, if ovo, 
ocou1s in the walls of that old city. It icquiros, indeed, a practised 
eyo to disciiminate botwoon what is old and what is new, and 
without the too manifest inforiolity of mofein sculpture this would 
not always be easy oven to the most’ accomplished antiqnaiy. 

One cxamplo must for the present suffico to show the effect auned 
at by this style m 1ecent times, as well as to illustrate how little it has 
degenerated fiom its anciont oxecllonce. Foi, though this woodout 
(No, 145) does not piove it, there aro photographs m this country 
which do exlnbii the marvellous dotails of this temple in » mannoi 
not to he mistaken. It was orected about thirty yeas ago by Tutti- 
sing, a uch Jaina merchant, and dedicated to Dharmanath, the 1dth 
‘Tithankar, In this instance the oxternal porch between two cheular 
toweis is of great magnificence and most claboiatcly o1namented, 
and leads to an outer cowt with siateon colls on cithor side, In tho 
contre of this is a domed poich of the usual form, with twenty pillars 
(see Woodeut No, 117). ‘This leads to an inner porch of twenty-two 
pillars, tevo storeys in haght, and with a roof of a form yory fashion- - 
able in moden Jaina tomples, though by no means iommkable for 
beauty, and difficult to 1onder intelligiblo withowt moro ilustiation 
than it merits. This leads to a triple sanotnery, marked by iho 
sikuas, 01 spiros oxtoinally  Bolhind this ia a smallor cant with 
two gioups of eight colls, ono in cach angle, with a larger cell in 
the contio, anil two, still more hnportent, at the point of jrnetion 
hetweon it and tho fiist court To the oyo of a Europoan, un- 
accustomed to its forms, some of them may scom stiange; but its 
arrangement, ab least, will probably be admitted to be yery perfect, 
Each part goes on increasing m dignity as we approach the sanctuary. 
The exterior expresses the inteio. moro completely than oven a 
Gothic dosign, and whether looked at fiom its courts 01 from the 
outside, it possesses variely without confusion, and an appopriate- 
ness of every pait to the purpose for which it was intended. 
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Jawa Torin, Dru. 


Thoro ig one other oxample that certainly deserves notica before 
leaving this Inanch of tho subject, not only on account of its beauty, 














410 Upper part of Porch of Jaina ‘Lomple at Delbi (nom a Photogiaph ) 


but its singulmity, In the preceding pages it has frequently been 
necessary to 1omatk pon that curious woodon strut by which the 
BY 
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Jains sought to relieve the apparont weakness of the longer hoama 
under their domes, It oceure at Abu (Woodent No, 129), at Girnar, 
at Oudsypore, and many other places wo shall have to remark upon 
in the soquel; ovorywhoro, in fact, whero an octagonal dome was 
used. If was employed also by tho Tindus in their torens, and so 
favourite an ornament did it becomo that Alcbar used it frequently 
both at Agra and Futtehpore Sikri. For eonturies it continued with- 
out much alteration, but at last, in such an oxamplo as tho great 
Bowli at Bundi,! wo find it degencrating into a mero ormament. 
It was left, howevor, for a Jaina architect of the end of the last 
ov beginning of this century, in the Mahomedan city of Delhi, to 
suggest a mode by which what was only conven tionally beautiful 
might really become an appropriate constructive part of lithic 
architecture. 

Ag will bo observed in the last cut, (No, 146), tho architect has 
had the happy idea of filling in the whole of tho back of tho strut 
with picrced foliaged tracory of the most exquisite devico —thus 
turning what, though elegant, was one of the feoblest parts of Jaina 
design into a thoroughly constructive stone bracket; one of the 
most pleasing to be found in Indian architecture, and doing this 
while presorving all its traditional associations, ‘Che pillars, tov, 
that support these brackots are of great elegance and constructive 
propriety, and the whole makes up as clogunt a pivco of architeetnral 
design as any certainly of its ago. Tho weak part of tho composition 
js the dome. It is elegant, but too conventional. Tt no longor has 
any constructive propriety, but has become a mere ornament. Tt 
is not difficult, howover, to seo why natives should admire and 
adopt it, Whon tho oyos of a nation have beon educated by a 
gradual succossion of changes in any architectural object, persevered 
in through fivo-or six conturies, tho tasto bocomes so accustomed 
to believe the last fashion to bo tho best, the chango has beon so gra- 
dual, that poople forgot: how fay they are straying from tho true path, 
Tho Buropean, who has not been so educated, sees only the result, 
without having followed the stops by which it has beon reached, and is 
shocked to find how far it.has deviated from the form of a true domo 
. of construction, and, finding it also unfamiliar, condemns it, So, 
indeed, it is with nine-tenths of the ornaments of Tindw arehitec- 
ture, Few among us are aware how much cducation has had“to do 
with theiy admiration of classical or mediuval art, and fow, con- 
sequently, perceive how much their condemnation of Indian forms 
arises from this very want of gradual and appropriate education. 





“t 'Pieluresque Wlustrations of Indien Architecture, pl, 17, 
so 
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Jaina Caves, 


Tho Jains never wore great cave-diggors; tho natnro of thoir 
roligion did not require grout assombly halls like tlio chaityas of tho 
Buddhists, nor was ib necessary thet their priests should live apart in 
monasteries like thoso of their predecessors, and thelr ceremonial 
affected light and air rathor than gloom or mystery. Like the 
Brahmans, howover, during tho slago of transition they could hardly 
rofuso entirely to follow a fashion sot hy the Buddhists, to which all 
India had beon accustomed for nearly 1000 years, and which was 
in reality a singularly impressive form of temple-huilding. We find 
thom, consequontly, oxcuvating caves at Khandagiri noar Cuttack, in 
succession to the vlder ones in the Udeyagizri, At Mora they followed 
immediately after tho Buddhists; and elsewhere there are caves which 
may be claimed by cithor religion, sv like are they to each other in 
their transitional state, 

Great light has rocontly beon thrown on the history of these 
oxouyations by the discovery of a Jaina cave at Badami, in Dharwar, 
with a woll-ascortaincd date! There is no inscription on the cave 
itself, but there aro three other Brahmanical caves in the same place, 
one of which has an insoription with an undonbted dato, 600 Saka 
or AD, 579; and all fowr caves are so like one another in stylo that 
they must havo beon excavated within the sane contury, The Jaina 
cave is probably tho most modorm ; but if wo tako tho yonr 4.p, 650 
as a modium dato, wo may probably consider it as certain within an 
error of twonty yonr's cither way. 

* Tho cavo itself is very small, only 81 ft. across and about 19 ft, 
deop, and it is a little uncortain whother the groups of figures at 
either oud of tho vorandah aro integral, or whother they may not 
havo beon added at somo subsequent period. ‘the inmer groups, how- 
ever, are of tho ago of the cave, and the architecturo is unaltered, 
and thus becomes a fixod slanding-point for comparison with othor 
examples; and when wo como to compare it with tho groups known 
as the Indra Subha and Jaganit Subha at Bllora, wo cannot hesitate 
to ascrilo thom to about tho same age, Tithorto, the Jaina group 
at Klloxa has beon considered as the most modern there: an im- 
pression arising partly from tho charactor of tho sculptures them- 
solves, which aro neither pmoly Jaina hor purely Iindu—more, 
however, from the exiremo difficulty of comparing rock-cut, exanples 
with strucinfal onos. Our knowledgo of the architecture of temples 
is, in nine cases out of (on, derivod from their external forms, to which 
tha interiors are quite subordinate, Cave-temples, however, have 
practically no oxtoriors, and at tho ulmost fagades modified to admit 





— 
1 Burgess, ‘Report on Belgfim and Kuledji Distriets,’ 1876, p, 24, plates 86 and 87, 
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more light than is usual in structural edifices, and thon strengthencd * 
and modified so as to suit rock-out architecture, As no aneiont Jaina 
temple hitherto known had «a dated inveription upon it, nor a tolerably 
authonticatod history, it is no wondor that guesses might bo wide of 
the truth, Now, howover, that wo know positively tho ago of one 
example, all this can ho reotificd, and there secoms no doubt that all 
tho Indra Subhe group wore finished before the cataolysm—say 
Yeforo a.p, 750, 

When with this now light we come tu examine with care tho 
architecture of those fagades, wo find the Hora group exhibits an 





M7. Lutrance to tho India Subhiq Cave at Ellora, (Fiom a Photograph.) 


oxtraordinary affinity with the southorn stylo. ‘ho little detached 
shrine in the courtyard of the Indra Subha, and the gateway shown 
in the abovo wooilout (No. 147), aro as cxsentially Dravidian 
in stylo as the Kylas itself, and, like many of tho dotails of these 
caves, so nearly identical that they cannot possibly bo distant in 
dato. May we, therefore, assume from this that the Chdlukyan king- 
dom of Kalian, in the seventh contury of our era, exlonded from, 
Efiora on the north to Badami on tho south, and that all theso rock- 
cub examples, with tho temple at Aiwulli (Woodout No, £20), were 
eacuvated or erected gmder their auspices ? 

To this we shall have occasion Lo revert prosently, when de- 
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soribing tho Dravidian style; but moanwhilo it may be assumed that 
this theory ropresonis the facts of tho caso more newly then any 
hitherto bronght forward, ‘The Chalukyas of Kalian wore situated 
on the bordor-lino, halfway belweon tho north and tho south, and 
they, or their subjects, seom lo have practised tho styles of archi- 
tectwo belonging to those two divisions indiseriminately—it might 
almost be said alter natoly—and wo consequently find them mixed up 
here and at Dhwnnar in a munnor that is most puzzling, 

The last king of this raco, Vicramaditya TT, ascended the throno 
A.D. 788,! and died probably in or about the year Av. 750. 14 was 
probably, therolore, boforo that date that thoso Divvidian tomplo- 
forms wero introduced by tho Jains ut Bllora, Tho Kylas and othor 
great Saiva tomples wore,,I belicve, excavated by the Choras or 
Cholas, who wore the Dravidian races, and, if I mistake not, superseded 
the Chalukyas on the death of Vicramaditya, their last king, and 
carried their power, as will prosently be explained, up to the Ner- 
budda, Tho Jains, however, seom to have been cartier in the field, 
and this little shrine in the comt of the Indra Subha looks very 
much ag if it may have beon the model that suggested the Kylas, the 
groutest of all Indian rock-cut oxamples of its class, 


Converrev Mosqurs. 


Anothor form in which wo can study tho architecture of tho 
Jains in tho north of India is the courtyards of tho early mosques 
which the Mahomedans oreoted on their first entry into India. 80 
essentially do some of these retain their formor features that it might 
he convenient to dosoribo thom here, Tt is doubtful, however, in 
some instances whothor tho pillars aro—somo or all of them-—in their 
original position, or to what oxtont they have been altorod or eked out 
by tho conquerors. Be this ax it may, for ow presont purposes 
tho one fact that is certain is, thab nono of thom are now Jaina 
tomples, All aro Mahomedan mosques, and it will, therefore, be 
mora logical, as woll as more convenicnt, to group thom with tho 
latter vathor than with tho former class of buildings. 

Wero it not for this, tho Arhaf-dim-ka Jomphra, at Ajmir—so 
called—might be, and has been, describod as a daina temple? So 
might a great part of the mosquo at the Kutub, Delhi. That at 
Canougo, however, was originally a rearrangement, and has been 
much allored since I know il; that at Dhar, near Mandn, is of com- 
paratively recont date; whilo tho Jaina pillars, so frequontly used 





14 Jounal of the Royal Asiatic So-} 7 Lod’s ‘Rajastan, vol i. p. 778, und 
cioty,’ vol. iv. p. 7; ‘Madras Journal,’ | plate fneing it, 
vol. xx. p. 78, of seqq. ‘ 
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at Ahmedabad in tho 15th contury, are all imported, and used in 
positions for which they nover wore intonded, 

Tho astylar temples of the Nindus wero useless to the Moslems 
except as quanics—a purporo to which they woro freyuontly applied ; 
but the light columnar ‘atyle of the Jains not only supplicd matorials 
moro easily adapted to their purposes, but furnished hints of which 
the Moslom architects wore not slow to avail themselves, The avchi- 
tecture of Ahmedabad, for instance (Ap, 1396 to 1572), is dorived 
far more directly from the Jaina than from any style familiar to 
their co-veligionists in any other part of the world. Tho samo may 
bo saifl of that of Juanpore, though in the last-named city there 
is hardly a stone that can be said to be derived direct from any 
previously oxisting building, 

The process by which this convorsion of a Jaina temple to a 
Moslem mosque was effected will bo casily understood by referring to 
the plan of that of Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu (Woodeut No, 129, 
p. 285), By removing the principal cell and its porch from the 
centre of the court, and building up the ontrances of tho cells that 
surround it, a courtyard was at once obtained, surrounded by a 
double colonnade, which always was the typical form of a mosquo 
Still one essential feature was wanting—a more important sido 
towards Mecca; this they easily obtained by removing tho smaller 
pillars from that side, and re-crecting in their place the largor pillars 
of the porch, with their dome in tho centro; and, if there were two 
sinaller domes, by placing one of thom at cach end. Thus, without a 
single new column or carved stone being required, thoy obtained a 
mosque which, for convenience and beanty, was unsmrpassed ‘by any- + 
thing thoy afterwards ercoted from thoir own oviginal designs, 
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CHAPTER Y. 


JAINA STYLE IN SOUTIERN INDIA. 


CONTENTS, 
Bettus — Bastis, 


A aoop deal has boon’ done lately in the way of photographing 
the monuments of the Jains in southern India, but nothing, so for 
ay Lam aware, has recontly been writton that givos any statistical 
account of their present position in the country, nor any information 
when their establishments wero first formed in Mysore’ and Canara! 
What is evon moro to be regretted for ow present purposes is, that 
no plans havo beon mado of their buildings and no architeotural 
dotaily drawn, so thet altogother our knowledge of the subject is 
somewhat superficial; but it is interosting from its extent, and 
curious from the unexpected relationship it roveals with other styles 
and countries. : 
Mx. Burgess’s roport has proved thet Jains did oxiet at Aiwulli 
. and Badami (supra, p. 261) as carly as tho end of tho 6th, or cor- 
tainly in the 7th contury; but after that theo is a pause or break 
of fom: or five conturies, when the style reappears in strength at 
Belgaon and in that neighbourhood in tho {1th and 12th cohturies, 
In the samo manuor southern Jains seom tov have pressed nortliwaid 
ag far as Ellora in the 7th ov 8th contury, taking their Dravidian 
style with thom (supra, p, 261); but thero again we stop, in so far 
as my direct cvidonce las beon found, till the great outburst of Jaina 
magnificonce at the ond of tho 0th century, which thén scems to have 
continued in the north till disturbed by the Mahomedan invasion, 
It is by no means clear whether tho destruction of their temples, as at 
Ajmir and Delhi, and the porsecution of thoir faith gonorally, may 
not have been tho cause that induced the Jains to migrato south- 
ward. It cortainly was about that tino when its groatest dovelop- 
mont in the south took place, Of course it existed thore beforo, 





1 Unfortunately the census of 1872 did | southern India, The figuros thus given 
uot oxtend to the Mysore, where the | do not consaquently at all represent tho 
prinoipil Jaina ostablshmonts aro situ- | facts of the ense, 
led, nor to any of tho native states of 
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and somo of tho carly kings of Hoisala Bollalas were Jains, nominally 
at least. All their buildings, however, so far ag wo know thom, 
vither at Somneathpur, Bolltz, or Hullabid, belong to tho Vaishnava 
ox Sniva faiths. 

Another circumstance which is porploxing, or at least unusual, is, 
that the Jainism of tho south does not seem to bo founded on any pro- 
existing Buddhism. No important Buddhist romains have yet beon 
discovored south of Poona, with the single oxcoption of the Amravati 
tope and a few caves in its immediate neighbourhood. More may pro- 
bably oxist, or have oxisted; but tho rapid manner in which Tionen 
Yhsang passes through theso countries, and the slight montion he 
makes of Buddhist establishments,’ vender it doubtful if any im- 
portant communities belonging to that faith existed in Dravida-dosa.? 
Tu tho capital, indeed, Konkenapura, which seems to have beon situ- 
atcil somowhore in Northern Mysore, thero may have boon somo ox- 
tensive Buddhist establishments; but as they have left no memorials 
on the spot, and no monuments, we may be allowed to suspect they 
wore not 80 important as he describes thom to be in the 7th eontury, 

If, however, there was no Buddhism in tho south on which 
Jainism could he based, there are every whore traces of the prevalonco 
of Serpent worship in those districts whoro tho religion of Jaina now 
prevails. Sculptured serpents, with many heads and in all theiy 
conventional forms, ave found everywhere about and in the temples ; 
and Subramuni, bolow the Ghats, is still ono of the principal scuts 
of Serpent worship in southorn India, , It is not, unfortunately, casy 
to say how far Tyce worship was mixed up with tho latlor faith, 
‘Trees porish moro casily and quickly than sculptured stones, and 
when the worship ccases its traces disappear more readily, There 
are somo indications that it did provail hore also, but, ti] purposely 
inquired after, it is impossible to say Lo what oxtent or how fay the 
indications can be xelied upon, Runough, however, is known, oven 
now, to justify the assertion that T'zco and Serpent worship did exist 
antecedently in thoso districts in which Jainism provailed in tho 
south, but did uot appear in the more purely Dravidian countries, 
where the people are now devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

The truth of the matter appears to be, that until the numorous 
Jaina inscriptions which exist everywhore in tho south, are collected 





4 ©Vio ot Voyages? vol. i. p, 201, ét} photographs or dotniled information re- 
eeqqs, Val, ili, p. 146, et seqq. padding them, When they are brought 

5 Sir Walter Elliot and others haye | forward theso assertions may bo modi- 
told me there ae Buddhist remains in| fied, ‘They, howover, express in tho 
the south, and I know the gencval| memnwhile our prosont Imowledgo of 
opinion is that this is so. I have nover ; tho subject. * 
myself scon any, nor been able tn obtain 
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ant translated, and until plans aro mado of their buildings, and 
statistius collected about them, it is idle to speculate either about. 
the tino of the introduction of Jainism into tho south, or its vicis- 
situdes diuing its oxistenco there. It is a task which, it is to bo 
feared, fow in that Presidency are capable of undortaking, and that 
fowor still avo willing to dovoto tho timo and labour requisite for 
its successful accomplishment } but it is worthy of being attempted, 
for, if succossfully carried out, it would add to dur scant stores of 
Imowledge ono of the most interesting chnptors still available for 


the religious and artistic history of the people of India, 


Burros, 


Tho first peculiarity that strikes one as distinguishing the Jaina 
architeuture of the south from that of the north, is the division of the 
southern temples into two classes, called Bastis and Bettus,! Tho 
former aro temples in the usual acceptance of the word, as undorstoad 
in tho north; and, as there, always containing an image of one of the 
twenty-four Tirthankers, which is tho oljeot there worshipped. The 
latter aro unknown in the north; and are courtyards open to the 
sky and containing imagos, uot of-a Tirthankar, but of a Gémati or 
Gémata Raja so called, though who he was, and why worshipped, no 
one scoms exactly to know. Te is not known to the Jains in the 
north, All the images on the rock ut Gualior aro of ono or other of 
the Tirthankars, and oven tho Ulwar coloasus, Nan Gtngi, can hardly 
bo idontified with these southorn images. It looks almost as if somo 
vague tradition of Gautama Buddha the prince, as distinguished from 
Mahavira the last of the Tirthunkars, aud who is said to have been 
his precoptor, had in late times penotrated 10 tho south, and given 
rigo to this peculiar form. Bo this, howovor, ag it may, the images 
of this king or Jainw saint are among the most remarkable works of 
native art in the south of India, Threo of thom aro knuwn, and. have 
long boon known to Buropeans,? and it is doubtful if any more 
oxist. ‘hey are too remarkable vbjocis not to altract the attention 
of evon tho most indifforont Saxon. That at Sravane Belgula attracted 
the attention of tho lale Duke of Wellington when, as Sir A. 
Wollesley, hoe commanded a division at tho siego of Scringapatam. 
Ilo, Like all those who followed him, was astonished at tho emount of 
labour such a work must have entailed, and puzzled lo know whether 
it was o part of the hill or had heen moved to the spot whero it 
now stands, The former is the more probable theory. The hill called 


' “Asintio Rusearches, vol. ix. p. 285. {I have photographs of them, but not of 
? Those three were engiaved in Moor's | any others, nor have I been able to hear 
Pantheon, plates 73 and 74, in 1810. lof any but thease three, 
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Indra Giri is one mass of granite about 400 ft, in hoight, and 
probably had a mass or Tor standing on its summit —cither a part of 
tho subjacent mass or lying on it, ‘This the Jains undertook to 
fashion into a statue 70 ft, 3 in, in height, and have achieved ib with 
marvellous success, The task of carving a rock standing in its place 
the Hindu mind never would have shrunk from, had it eyen been twico 
the size; but to move such a mass up the steep smooth side of the hili 
seoms & labour beyond their power, even with all thoir skill in con- 
eontrating masses of men on a single point. Whethor, howover, the 
yock was found in situ or was moved, nothing grander or moro 
imposing oxists anywhore out of Egypt, and even thore no known 
statue surpasses it in height, though, it must be confessed, they do 
oxcol it in the porfec. 
tion of art they exhibit, ~ 

Tho image at Kar. 
kala which is next—its 
size being 41 ft. 5 in, 
in height, .and weighs 
about 80 tons !— was 
moved cortainly to tho 
placo where it now 
stands, and its date 
luckily ,is ongraved 
upon it, A.p, 1432, and 
it is so like that at 
Bolgula, that there can 
hardly be much dif. 
foronce between their 
ages, 

Tho third at Yanntr 
ig smaller, about 35 ft, 
high apparently,’ but 
from ‘the stylo of att 
in which it is oxcouted 
it is probably the oldest 
of tha three (Woodout 


= No, 148) 
118, Colossai Statue at Yannfh. 
‘From a Photogiaph } AML 

































































these three 

x figues bolong to tho 
Digambara sect of Jains, being ontirely naked ; and all possess the 
peouliarity of having twigs of the Bo-tree of Sakya Muni—tho Fleus 
veligiosa—twisted round their arms and legs in a manner found 





* t Asiatic Reseasches,’ vol, ix, p. 288; ‘Indian Antiquary, vol. ii. p. 853. 
® Moor’s ' Pantheon,’ plato 78. 
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nowhere olso, and in haying sorponts at their fect. In tho Jaina 
cavo at Badami a similar figure has two serpents wound round its 
arms and logs precisely as these twigs are hee, and the Bo-treo is 
relegated to the background,’ ‘This figure, though probably not 
60 old as the cave in which it is found—say a.p. 600—is cortainly 
much older than the threo gicat monoliths, and with other indications 
rendors it probable that the gicater prominence of the serpent or tho 
troo is no unfair indication of the relative ago of any two statues, 
Tn that at Yanntr, the serpents aro thico-headed and vory prominent 
besido the statue, on steles alongside tho logs. At Karkula they 
aro loss 50,? and at Belgula thoy are relegated to the base, while 
tho taco with its leaves is thore thickly spread over tho whole 
figure, 
Basis, 


Tho principal group of the Bastis of tho Jains, at prosent known 
at least, above the Ghats, is that at Sravana Belgula, There aro there 
two hills—tho Indragiri, on whose summit the colossal image just 
described stands, and dominates tho plain, On ashoulder of the other, 
called Chandragivi, stand the Bastis, fifteon in mmber, As might ho 
oxpeoied fiom their situation, they are all of the Dravidian rtyle of 
architect o, and aro consequently built in gradually receding storeys, 
each of which is ornamonted with small simulated colls, as was 
oxplained above, p, 134, and will bo movo fully described presontly. 
No ingtanco occurs among thom of the curvilincar sikra or spire, 
which is universal with tho northorn Jains, oxeopt in the instances of 
*Ellora above wluded to, é 

Unfortimately, no ono has yot thought it worth while to mako a 
plan of any of theso tomples, nor oven to dexcriho thom in detail, so 
thal it is difficult to feol suro of anything regarding them. ‘Tho 
Sollowing woodont (No, {49) conveys, howover, un ides of tho genoral * 
oxlernal appearance, which is more ornamental than that of the 
generality of northern Jaina temples, The outer wall of those in the 
north is almost always quite plain, The sonthorn ones aro as gone- 
rally ornamented with pilasters and crowned with a 10w of orna- 
menial eolls, Inside is a court probably square and surrounded by 
oloistors, at the back of which rises the vimana over tho coll, which 
contains tho principal image of the Tirthankar. Tt always is sur. 
mounted by a small dome, as is wrivorselly tho case with overy 
vimana in Dravidian architecture, instead of with the mysterious 
amalaka ornament of northorn sikras, 


} Bingess, ‘ Archoologioal Ropoits, | on p, 353, not knowing that serpents wera 
1878, p. xxxvii, plate 25, intended, laa supphed their place with 
2 ‘The artist who drew the lithographs | an ornamentation of hia own design, 
for tho ‘Indian Antiquary,’ vol. i. plate 





. 
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Té may he a vain speculation, but it seems impossiblo to look at 
this wondeul, and not be struck with its resemblance to the temples 
of southern Babylonia (Woodcuts Nos. 47 and 48 of vol. i.). Tho same 
division into storeys, with thoir cells; tho backward position of tho 
iomple itself; the panclled or pilastorcd basement, aro all points of 
yosemblance it seems difficult to regard as puroly accidental. The 
distance of time would seom to bay such an idoa, hut the combinations 
of ‘men with bwls and lions, and the many similarities botweon tho 
Pantheons of Babylonia and India, rendor the fact of tho architecture 


























140. Jaina Basti at Sravana Belgula (Fi0m a Photomaph,) 


of the one country influencing that of the othox, far fiom boing 
impossible, though by some it may be considered improbable, I have 
long tried to shake off the idea ag an untenable hypothesis, hut overy 
time I ieftun to the study of the subject, its likelihood recurs with 
inoyeasing strength. Its verification, however, or 1efutation, must 
depend on our possessing greater knowledge of tho subject than we 
do at present, 


‘Whon we descond tho Ghats into Canara, or the Twlava country, 
we como on a totally different state of matters, Jainism is the 
roligion of the country, and all or nearly all the tomples belong tu 
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this sect, bul thoi architecturo is neithor tho Dravidian style of tho 
south, nor that of northern India, and indeed is not known 10 exist 
anywhoro olso in India Proper, but recurs with all its peculiarities 
in Nopal. : 

The annexed two views (Woodouts Nos, 150-51) of one of the largest 
of these templos, found at a placo called Moodbidri! in Canaia, will give 
a fair idca of the genoral aspect of theso temples oxtonally, They aro 
much plainor than [lindu temples usually are. Tho pillars look like logs 





























































































































































































































150, Jaina Temple at Moodbldil. (rom a Photograph ) 





of wood with the angles partially chamfered off, so as 40 make them 
octagons, and tho sloping roofs of tho verandahs aro so ovidently 





‘Among tho photegiaphs of the | gieat difficulties m writing a hook like 
‘Architecture of Dhaiwa and Mysmo, | the present is to nyoid molang ms- 
plutes.74 and 75, there Iebolled IIn- takes of this smt, Photographas me 
ponhully, Whon writing the deseip- | fequontly so cmoless in numing the 
tions of theso plates, I was stauck with, | views they aio making, end mounters 
and pointed out, tho omiously exceptional | fequently mote so, in transferring the 
naturo of the alyle of that temple, and | right names to the mounts, that in voy 
ita affinities with tho style of Nepal; | many instances photomaphs como to me 
butT had no idea then that tt was below, | with names that have no comexion with 
and not above, tho Ghits, and far from | tha subjerfs ; and it is only by careful 
being exceptional in the county whore | comparison, aided with oxtianeans know - 
it was situated. In fnet, one of the ledge, that grave cnors can be avpited, 
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‘wooden that the style itself cannot be far removed froma wooden 
origina). Th many places, indeed, below the Ghats the tomples are 
still wholly constructed in wood without any admixture of stone, and 
almost all the foatures of the Moodbidxi tomplos may be found in wood 
at the presont day... "The blinds hotween the pillars, whieh are there 
oxcouted in atone, aro found in wool in evory city in India, and with 
vory. little variation: are used by Europeans in Caleutte to.a greater 
oxtent, porhaps, ‘than they ‘wore evor used by tho natives, 










































































151, " Jaina’ ‘Temple at Mootblucis (From a‘Photograph,) 


Tho feature, however, which presents ‘tho greatest resemblance to 
tho: northern’ styles; ‘isthe. reverso slopo of tho caves above tlic 
vorandah, I> arn. not aivere ‘of its’ existence anywhiore else south of 
Nopal, and.it is’ so peculiar that it is involi. moro Hkely to have: hoon 
copied than ro-inventod. : 

The interiors of the. Canarose temples aro in marked contrast with 
the plainness of the exteriors, - Nothing can: oxcecd the richness ot tho 
varioty with which they are carved. No tio pillars seo alike,-and 
many: ere ornamented to an extent. that may seom-almost faritastic. 
This again scenis.an Andiontion of their veeont deseont Crem & wooden 


* 
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Long habit of using stone world have sobered their. fornis, 





162, Plax in Temple, Moodbidet. 


“(From a Photograph.) 





cand they are‘now of. great thickiesis ~it may,even‘sbe said’ ningsive: : 


dT ge 
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ness—-and this is just such an excess of strongth as a people accus- | 
tomiod to wooden architecture would omploy whon first celled upon to 

roplace in stono-supports which in wond would havo appeared ‘neces- 

sary to carry a heavy stone. roof (Woodeut No. 154, p. 273); 

Their plans, as fax as can be made out from photographs, aro those 
asnal in Jaina temples—spacions, well-lighted porches, loading to a 
dark coll in. which the imago of one of tho ‘Tirthankars is placed, 
naked of course, ag all the southern Jaina seom. to have bolonged to 
-the Digambara sect, ; 

Their ago has not yot bocn detormincd ‘with cortainty, as no 
insériptions from thom have yet been published or translated, but 
in so far as.information can be gathered fromthe various: sources 
availablo, threo or’ four hundred ‘yoars seams to }o nhout the limit of 
their age.’ Somo may go back as far as 1800, birt. it. looks as if the 
kingdom of the:Zamorin was at the hoight of its prospority: about tho 
time it was first visited by the Portugneso, and that tho finest templos 

‘ may belong to that age... 

Besides tho gyoater temples, there are sovoral vatiotion’ of snitller 
‘ames which scom peculiar to the stylo—such, for instance, as the five- 
pillared shriue at Gurusan- 

korry, (Woodent' No, 153), 

Four-pillared pavilions | are. 
not? umcommoen. in. front. of 
Hindu ‘tomples’ in: tho south. 
Thevo is a vory famous ‘ono, 
for instanco, ot tho opposite 
shoro’ of Inia at: Mahevellix 
pore, but not ono, : thivt Tknow 
of, with fivo pillais,” ov with 
fecors to ‘tho upper, chanrhers, 
There ary threo of those uppor 
chainbors in: this instance — 
tho two ‘lower. OW. closed, 
but apparontly® originally 
open 5 but to. what uso. thoy 
woro ‘devotad; or whet. pu 
pose. they ‘wore. intended *to 
subserve, is’ by no”. mena 
clear, “At the hase. of ‘tho 
temple aro a mimber, of 


Pavillon ait Gurusankerry. ae , ; ; 
(From a Vhnrogeaph y _ stones. bearing images.” of 


serpents ; seven or dight are 





now thoro, and the ‘sorponts.- thomsolves aro some with ond; “others 
three; five, or soven. heads... It may pe:that this is a serpont ‘temple, 
and: that. the living form. of, this sbange divinity, when alive, 
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‘inhabited the upper storey. But it may also bo, that the stones wero 
brought’ there in modern times, so that till some ono on tho spot 
will take the trouble to ascertain the facts, of tho case, it is not safe 
to-speoulaté regarding thom. 

A third feature, even moro charaetoristic of the style, is: found 
in the tombs of the pridsts, a Jargo number of which aro. found in 
the neighbourhood of Moodbidri. . Three of these are illustrated in 
the annexed woodent (No, 154). They vary much in size and magni- 





























elt oe Tombs of Priests, Moodbidyi, (From a Visotograph,) 





ficenco; ‘some Liotug: from .three to five or séven storeys in ‘height, 

© Dut they are. not, like the storeys of Dravidian temples, ornamonted 

+ with simulated ‘colly. and finishing with domical roofs, ‘Che division 

of ‘cach storey is a sloping roof, like thoso of tho pagotas at’ Kat- 

mandhn, and in China orl hibet.. In India thoy. are quite anomalous; 

In. the first pluéo, no tombs of priests aro loicwn-to oxist amywhore 
elses and ‘their. fornis, too, are quite unlike any other building, now:- 
: known tole standing i in any, that ‘part of India. E 
: a ome Qe 
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Though not tho grandest, cortainly the most slegant and graceful 
objects 1o be found in Canara belonging to tho Jaina atylo of archi- 
teeturo aro the stambhas, which are found aitached to almost every 
templo.~ These aro nol, howover, peculiar to the place or style. hey 
aro used sometimes hy the Hindus, but then genorally as deopdans, 
or lamp-bearing pillars, and in that caso ‘havo somo arrangomont 
for oxhibiting light from their summit. With the Jains this docs 
not appear over to have beon tho case. Thoir pillars aro the lineal 
descendants of those of the Buddhists, which bore cither embloms 
or statues—gonorally tho former—or figures of animals; with the 
Jains or Vaishnavas they as gonerally boro staines. Bo this as it 
may, they scom nowhere to 
have beon so frequent or so 
elaborately adorned as among 
tho Jains in tho south, and 
especially in Canara. Tho ex- 
ample here given of one at 
Gurusankerry is a fair averago 
specimen of its class (Woodout 
No. 155), The sub-baso is 
square and spreading; the hase 
itself square, changing into an 
octagon, and thence into a 
polygonal figure approaching 
a circle; and above a wide- 
spreading capital of moat cla- 
borate design. ‘To many this 
may at first sight appear top- 
heavy, but it is not so in 
reality. Uf you orect a pillar 
at all, it ought to have some~ 
thing to carry, Those we orect 
aro copied from pillars meant 
Z to support architraves, and aro 
absurd solecisms when merely 
supporting statues; we have, 

the Savana Photeseniy howover, got accustomed to 

them, and ow oyo is offended 
if anything better proportioned to the work lo be dono is proposed ; 
but, looking at the breadth of the base and tho strength of tho 
shaft, anything less than hore cxhibited would be found dispropor- 
tionately small, 

On the lower, or square part of these stambhas, as well as on . 
the pillars inside the temiples at Moodbidri (Woodett No. 152)*and 
elacwhore in Canara, wo find that curious interlaced basket-pattern, 
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which is so familiar to us from Ivish manuscripts or the omaments 
on Trish crosses, As pointed out in a former volume (ii. p. 475), it 
is equally common in Aznonia, and can be traced wp the valloy of 
the Danube into central Europe; but how it got to the west coast 
of India we do not know, nor have wo, so far as T know, any indi- 
cation on which we can rely for its introduction. ‘hore was at all 
times for the last fifteen centurics a large body of Christians osta- 
plished on this coast who wero in connexion with Persia and Syria, 
and are so now. It would bo strange, indeed, if it wore from them 
the Jains obtained this device, But strangor things have happened 
than even this in the history of architecture, and few things can bo 
moro interesting when the means oxist of tracing any connexion that 
may bo detected between them. 

Tf any ono wished to solect one fealure of Tudian arelitecture 
which would illustrat its rise and progiess, as well as its perfection 
and weakness, there are probably no objects more suited for this 
purpose than these stambhus, or free-standing pillars, They are found 
of all ages, from the simple and monolithic lits which Asoka sct up 
to bear inscriptions or omblems, some 250 yours .0., down to the sevon- 
teenth or porhaps even oighteenth century of our era. During these 
2000 years they were erected first by the Buddhists, then by the Jains, 
and oveasionally by the other sects in all parts of India; and not- 
withstanding their inherent frailty, some fifty—it may bo a hundred 
—are known to be still standing. After the first and most simple, 
erected by Asoka, it may bo safoly asserted that no two are alike, 
though all bear strongly the impress of tho age in which they were 
rected, and all are thorotghly original and Indian in design, 

It may be owing to the styloclagtie propensities of the Moslems 
that these pillars are not found so frequently whore they havo held 
sway, as in the remoter parts of India; but whether from this 
cause or not, they seem to be more frequont in Canara and among 
the southern Jains than in any othor part of India. Tn the north we 
depend mainly on tho rock-cut examples for their forms, but they 
are so usual thore that it scems hardly doubttul they wore relatively 
as frequent in connoxion with structural examples, though these 
havo genorally disappeared, 

Tt has beon suggested that thore may bo some connexion between 
these stambhas and tho obelisks of tho Egyptians. ‘Tho time that 
olapsed, however, botweon the erection of tho monoliths in tho valley 
of the Nile and those in India seems to rendor this doubtful, though 

, they wore certainly orected for similar purposes and occupied the 
same position relatively to the temples. When, however, we look at 
tho vast difference between their designs, it is evident, even assuming 
@ connexion, that vast ages must have olapsed before the plein 
straight-lined forms of the obolisks could have been changed into tho 
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complicated and ay forms of the Jin stambhes, Tho favo are tho 
Alpha and Omoge of arehileetural design —~ the older, simple and 
overs, boyond any other examples of puroly onmunontel objoets 5 the 
latter, more variod and more highly ornameniod than almost any 
authors of their glass (hat can be named, 

We mo hardly yet in a position to push those speculations to 
their legitimate issuc, tad must wait fon further information before 
any satisfactory conclusion ean he derived fom thom; but mean- 
whilo it may bo pointed out how emionsly characlovistic of Tudinn 
wt if ix that this little remote provinae of Tulava, or Canara, should 
have a style of its own, dilloring essontially from that found in any 
other part‘ of the Tadian coutinont, but sil having afinities with 
vutlying and distant countrios, with which.one would hardly suspoct 
any connexion hit for the indications derived from thoir architecture, 

[ cannot offer oven w plausible conjecture how or al what time 
a connexion existed Lotweon Nepal and Thibot gnd Canara; but 
T cannot doubt that such? was tho caso, and that somo ono with 
boltor opportunities will horeafter explain what now seems so mys- 
terious, It is less difficult to conjucturo how omy and frequent 
intercourse may have oxisted betweon tho Porsian Gulf ad tho 
wwostorn shores of Ladia, and how tho relations between these two 
countries may have beon so intimate ag to cocount for tho gmount of 
Assyrian, or, as we now call’them, Armenian, forms we now find in 
tho Jaina architecture of southern India, especially in that below tho 
CGhits. It will require, however, that tho indian branch of tho 
subject should bo much moro fully and moro scientifically inyesti- 
gaéed than has hitherto beon the ease bototo it is worth while to dé 
moro than indiento how rich a field lies open to reward the industry 
of any flare explorer, 
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BOOK LLL. 


ARCIUTECTURE IN TH UTMALAY AS. 


—— 
, CHAPTER 1. 
- KASIIMIR. 


CONTENTS, ; 
'  umples —Mattund ~ Avantipne — Bhoniya 


Auinoua neither so beautiful in ilsol!, nor so interesting vithor 
fiom an avtistiv ur historical point of view us many others, the aichi- 
teolme of the valley of Kashmir has athravied moto attention in 
modern tines than Lhatof any other stylos in India, and a preatin 
number of special treatises havo hoon writion roparding if than me 
dovoted to all tho olhor styles put together, This arises partly from 

* tho Sbeanty of the valley in which the Kashmiri tamples me silnatod. 
‘Tha bonuty of ts sto le wh wll times wbtrtuted Lonrista fo iby 
verdant snow-oncivolod plafis, and tho purfoution of ils climate has 
induced thom to linger theta, and devote their leisure lo the inveati- 
gation of its treasmos, nattittdl and artistic, [n this roipect dheir 
fute Is widuly different {rom that of tomplea situated on the lot 
and dusty plains of Indigy whore every official is too busy jo devote 
himself to such a “task, and travollers lov hinried to linge for a 
leisurely and loving survoy of thoir bowutics. 

Apart, howevor, froth this advontitions advantage, tho tomples 
of Kashmir do furm @ group well worthy of allention, When one 
or two spmiions examples are got rid of, they form a complete aud 
homogencous group, extending through about six centuries (a.n, 600 
to Ap, 1200), singularly uniform’ in this dovolopmend anid vory 
local, boing pnlike any other stylo known in India, 'Vhoy hava 
Desitles this a cortain classi¢al clomont; which ann hardly Lo mis- 
taken, and is snfficiont in itsolf to abtact tho atfentio’ of Tumopenns 
who aro interested in dotecting their own famillar owns iti this 
remote valley in the [Limaleyas. 


x 4 & 
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‘The earliest of the modern investigators of the subject wore 
Messrs. Moorcroft and Tyobeck, who visited the valley in 1819-25. 
They were both acute and intelligent obsorveis, but having no special 
knowledge of tho subject, their observations on the architecture of the 
valley do not add much to our knowledge of its history. 

Thoy were followed by G. I’. Vigne in 1883, who being an artist 
drew the buildings with wonderful correctness, so as to bring out the 
peculiarities of tho style, and also to approximate their history with 
very tolerable exactness? About the same time, Baron Itigel gave 
his impression on the subject to the public, but in a manner much 
less critical than his predecessois,3 

In 1848, Captain (now General) A. Cunningham published in tho 
September number of the ‘Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Socicty’ 
an essay on what he called thé Aryan order of architecture, but 
which was wholly dovoted to that of Kashmir, Tt was illustrated by 
fifteen folding plates, containing plans, elevations, and views, and in 
fact all that was requiied for settling tho history of tho style, and, 
but for one or two unfortunate mistakes, would have loft little to he 
done by his successors in this field of inquiry. F : 

Tn 1866, the Rev. W. C, Cowie, Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, 
published in tho same journal an essay on the same subject, as a supple- 
ment to General Cunningham’s paper, describing several temples ho 
had not visited, and adding considerably to ow knowledge of those 
he had described. This paper was also extensively illustrated. 

In consequence of all this wealth of literaturo, very little remained 
to,be done, when in 1868 Licutenant Colo, I.1., obtained an appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Archwological Suivey of Tndia, and? 
proceeded to Kashmir with a staff quito sufliciont to sottlo all 
the remaining outstanding questions.+ Unfortunately, howevor, 
Lieutenant Cole had no previous knowledgo of Indian antiquities 
in general, and had not qualified himself by any special study for 
the investigation he was deputed to undertake. All, thevofore, he 
could do was to adopt blindly Gencral Cunningham's dates, and in 
this there would have been no great harm, but when ho came avroxs a 
temple which had escaped his predecessor's attonition, ho arbitraaily 
interpolated it with a date of his own, into the Goneral’s sories, As 
all these dates a1o givon as if porfectly ascortained without any of 
tho reasoning on which they aro based, thoy would, if accopted, lead 





1 | Travels in the Iimalayan Piovinees | don, 1845. 
and m Ladakh and Kashmir) London, | 4 ‘ Ilustyations af the Anciont Build- 
Muney, 184. ings in Kushmir, &o., prepued, under 
* *Tiavels in Kashmir, Ladak, &c., | the authority of tho Scorctary of State 
two vols. &vo., London, Colburn, 1842, for Indie in Couneil, by Tiout. I. I, 
* «Travels in Kashmir aud the Pun-} Cole, R.E, quarto, Allen and Co. Lon- 
dab? Translated by Major devs, Lon- | don, 1869. 
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to tha most orvoncous conclusions, Putting these, however, aside, 
Tioutonant Colo’s plans and architectural details are a valuable 
conhibution io ow knowledge of the subject, and with his photo- 
graphs and those now available by others, enable those who havo not 
had an opportunity of visiting tho valley to form an opimon of their 
own, and with all these lights there seems little diflioulty m ascer- 
taining all the really important facts connected with this style, 


'The first and most misleading mistake Uhat lias heen made with 
roforence to Kashmiri architecture, was the assumplion hy CGenoial 
Cunningham that the onolosuye to Zoin-ul-al-nd-din's dom) in 
Srinagar originally belonged to an ancient Kashmiri tomplo, 
Lioutonant Colo boldly prints on his plates, * pivbable dato av. 400 
to 500,” a mistake as nearly as may bo of 1010 yours, as it is hardly 
doubtful thet it was erected for or by the prince whose namo it bears, 
and who in a,b, 1416 suceceded his father Sikandar, who boro the ill- 
omencd nickname of Butshikan, tho idol-lveaker. As will bo seon from 
the woodcut (No, 156), it consists of a series of small pointed axeltes in 
rectangular fames, such as are very frequently found in Mahomedan 
art, and the peculiarities of the gateways 
and other parts aro just such as aro fond 
in all contemporary Moslem art in Iidia, 
All the mosques und lombs for instance 
at Ahmodabad, a.p, 1896-1572, ave mao 
up of dotails borrowed from tho architecture 
of tho Jains, and tho bases of thoiy minarets 180. Lomb ot Zotnaut-abaudlta, 

i Movation of Arches, 
and thotr intornal pillars can only ho dis- (fiom n faawtig by Heut 
linguighed from those of the heathon by 
thoir position, aud by tho snbslitulion of foliage for Jvuman fignres 
in the niches or places where tho [indus woull have introduced 
imagos of their guds. 

In this instange thore is no incongruity, no borrowed fewtures ; 
every stono was carved for tho place whore it is found. 'Thore are 
nighos it ix true on cach sido of tho gutoway, like thoso found at 
Marttand and other Pagan temples; but like those vb Almodabad 
they avo without images, and the arch in brick which surmounts this 
gateway is a radiating arch, which appears corlainly to be integral, 
but if so, could nob possibly bo erected by a Hindad Whon General 
Cunningham visited tho valley in 1848, ho was not so Similiar os 
he has sinco become with the ruins of Gour, Jamrpore, Ahmedabad, 
and othor Moslem cities whore the architectural formu adoptud by the 





'T cannot muke out tho span of this according to tho seule on the plan, only 
wich. .Acemiing to the rods Indd acioss | hall that wort. 
the photogiaph, if appears to he £5 feet; 
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Mosloms aro with diffieulty distinguished from those of the Hindus. 
With the knowledge wo now possess it is not likely that any one van 
mistako the fact, that this enclosure was orected by tho princo whose 
namo it bears to surround his tomb, in the Mahomedan cemetury of 
the city in which it is found. 

Assuming this for the present it gives us oa hint as to the age of 
the other anomalous building in Kashmir—the tomple that crowns the 
hill, called the Takt-i-Sulciman, near the capital. Inside tho octagonal 
onclosuro that surrounds the platform on which 
the templo stands is a range of arches (Woodcut 
No, 157), similay to those of the tomb of Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din (Woodcut No. 156), not so distinctly 
pointed, nor so Saraconic in dotail, but still vory , 





LOY Tultef-Suteman. nearly resembling thom, only a little more debased 
Hlevation of Atchos ‘ ‘ 
(Wrom a Drawing by in style, At the bottum of the steps is a round- 


Licut Cok 
ube) headed doorway, not it is trne surmounted by a 


tine arch, but by a curved lintel of one stone, such as aro mnivorsal 
in tho Tlindu imjtations of Mahomedan architecture, in*the 17th end 
18th centuries, ‘The same is tho caso in tho small temples alongside, 
whigh aro evidently of the same ago Tho templo tuo, itself, is fer 
from having an ancient look. ‘Tho ono most like it, that T am 
acquainted with, is that erected hy Choyt Sing at Rannuggur, near 
Benares, at the end of tho last contury. I lmow of no straight- 
lined pyramid of a much older dato than that, and no tomple with 
® polygonal plan, combined with a circular coll, as is tho caso horo, 
thut is of anciént date. ‘Tho four pillars in the coll, with the Persian 
ingeriptions upon thom, aro avewedly of tho 17th century, It is 
suggested, howover, that they belong to a reynir; my vonvietion, 
howevyor, is, from a review of tho wholo evidence, thut the fomple, 
as it now stands, was commoneed by some nuneless Hindus, in 
honour of Siva, during tho tolerant reign of Jehangir, and that the 
building was stopped ab the dato engraved on tho sinirease, A, 1000 
(A.p, 1659), the firgt year of tho roign of the bigot Aurmugzebe. Jt 
was then wnfinished, and has conseynently remained a ruin evor 
since, which may give it an ancient look, but nol such as to justify 
any ono putling it 1879 years before what scoms to be its trno date, 
as is dono by Gonorel Gummingham and his followor Lioutenant 
Cole, 

If wo may thus get rid of theso fave anomalous and exveplional 
oxamples, the history of all tho remuining temples in the valley is 
more than usually homogeneous aud easily intelligible, ‘Tho dato 
of the principal oxamplo—the temple at Merttand—is hardly donbtfl 
(Av, 750); and of tho othors, somo may bo slightly vlder, bal none 

. 


' Lieut. Cole's plates, [-G8 to 1-68. 
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van Lo carried tarthor back tam the reign of Ranaditya, 4.p. 578 {0 
504 Nor can any one bo bronght down below, suy 1200, which is 
probably tho date of that of Payech, Between these dates, with a 
very little local knowlodpo, tho whole might oasily be arranged. 
Such a classification is, however, by no means necessary at presont, 
The style during these six cotuies is so woiform that ib may be 
taken as ono, for tho purposes of a gonerel history, 


TEMPS, 

Roefore proceeding 10 spowk of tho tomplos themsolves, i may add 
to the clearness of what follows if we first oxplain what tho peen- 
Hiaritios of tho styles are, Chis wo are able to 
do from a small modol in stono of a Kashmiri 
tomplo (Woodent No, 158), whish was drawn by 
Gonoral Cunninghan ; such miniature temples 
being common throughout India, and in all iu- 
stances oxact copies of thoir largor protobypes. 

The temple im this instance is surmounted 
by four roofs (in tho built examples, so fia as 
thoy aro known, thore aro only two or threo), 
which are obviously copied from ‘tho usual 
wootlon roofs common to most buildings in; 
Kashmiz, whore tho uppor pyramid covers tho 1 
contral part of tho building, and the lower a &, 
vorandah, soparated from tho contro: otther by | 
walls or meroly by a rango of pillars! In tho 
woodon examples tho daiterval botaween Une two 
roofs sooma to have heen Jolt opon for light and 
air; in tho stone Intildings if in glosed with + 
omanonts. Besides this, howevor, etl (hose roohh ++ 
aro volioved by dormor windows, of a pation 
vory similar to thoso found in anodiwvel build- 
ings in Exwope; and the same steep, sloping lines, 
ure ugod also to cover doorways nnd porches, these RUE 2 * 
hoing virtually a scetion of tho main roof itsolf, and 1 Mek st tanpte in 
ovidently a copy of the sno wooden construetion, 

The pillars which support the porticos and the one on which 
tho model stands are by far tho most striking poonliarity of thin 
stylo, thoir ghefts boing almost idontical with thosu of the Grecian 
Dorie, and unliko anything of tho class found in othor parts of Lidia, 









ROUND Rev 


1 Seo drawing of mosque by Vigne, containing Gonerat A. Cunntinghan’s 
vol. i, p. 269; and also “Journal of the paper on the subject, from which (hin 
Asiatic Soviety of Bengal? £818, p. 253, woedout is taken. 
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Generally they are from three to four diameters in height, dimi- 
nishing slightly towards the capital, and adorned with sixtcon flules, 
yathor shallower than those of the Grecian order. Both the hases 
and capitals are, it is true, far more complicated than would have 
been tolerated in Greece, but at Pastum and in Romo wo find with 
tho Doric order a complesity of mouldings by no means unlike that 
found here, These peculiarities are still more evident in the annexed 
represontation of a pillar found in Srinagar (Woodeut No, 159), 
which is a.far more highly ornamented example than tho last, but 
equally classical in its details, and, if anything, more unlike any 
known, examples of trno Hindi architecture. Nowhere in Kashmir 
do we find any trace of the Inacket capital of the ILindus, nor of the 
changes from square to octagon, or to the polygon of sixteen sides, 
and so on. Now that wo are becoming familiar with tho extent of 
classical influence that prevailed in 
Gandhara (ante, p. 176) down to the 
7th or 8th century, we have no difil- 
culty in understanding whence these 
quasi-Grecian forms were derived, nor 
why they should he found s0 pro- 
valent in this-valley. It adds, how- 
ever, very considerably to our interest 
in the subject to find that the civiliza- 
tion of the West left so strong an 
impress on the arts of this part of 
India that ils influence can be de- 
tected in all the Kashmiti buildings 
down to the time whon the local style 
perished wudor Mahomedan influonco 
in tho beginning of tho 14th century, 
160. Pa eat ontene beg) Although, therofore, there can be no 
mistake about tho yrincipal foie of 
the architecture of Kashmir boing derived from tho classical styles 
of the West, and as little doubt as to the countries through which 
it was introduced ifito the valloy, it must not he overlooked that the 
classical influence is fainter and more remote from its sourco in Kash- 
mir than in Gandhara, Nothing resombling the Corinthian capitals 
of tho Jamalgiri monastery are found in ‘the valley. ‘The classical 
features in Kashmir are in degico moro like those of the Manikyala 
tope and the very latest examples in the Peshawur valloy. ‘The one 
stylo, in fact, seoms to commence whore the other ends, and lo carry 
on tho tradition for conturies after it had been lost in tho country 
from which it was introduced, 
The fact, however, of a quasi-Dorio order being currently used 
hi tho valloy from the 8th te the 12th century ig ono of the many 
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arpuments that tond to confirm the theory that the Corinthian order 
of the Gandhara monasteries ia not go ancient as might at first sight 
appear, At all evonis, if Doric order was tho style of the Kashmiri 
valloy ab so late a date, there is no & prio’ improbability in a 
Corinthian order being uscd at Peshawur in tho bth o Gilt contury. 
On the contrary, as both were evidently deived from the samo 
source, it scoms most unlikely that thore shold ho any break in tho 
continnity of tho tradition, Strango though it may at first sight 
appear, it seema as if the impulse first given by Bastrie three eontnrios 
Defore tho Christian Fra continued without a break do influences the 
architecture of that cornor of India for twelvo contmics aftor that 
epoch. 

No oxamplo of tho Doric order has yot heen found in Gandhara, 
but as both Tonio and Corinthian capilals have beon found there, it 
seems more than probable that the Doric existed thero also; but as 
our knowledge, up to this date, is’ limited practically to two iwonas- 
terios out, probably, of a hundred, wo ought not to bo surprised at 
any doficioncios in owr sories that may from timo to time becomo 
apparent. 

Thoro is still ono other peculimity of this style which if is by 
no means casy to account for, This is the hofviled arch, which is 
everywhore provalont, but which in ow present state of knowledgn 
cannot bo acconnted for by any construvtive necessity, nor laced 
to any forcign style from-which it could havo bowen copied. My own 
impression is, that it is derived from the fiagndes af the chaitya hatls 
of tho Buddhists. Referring, for instance, to Woodeut No. 46 or to 
No, 68,) it will bo poreoived that the outline of. the soetion of tho 
cave at Ajunta, which it ropresonts, is just such a trofuil ax is evory- 
whore prevalont in Kashmir; and, as hot (horo and ovorywhoro vlso 
in India, architectural decoration is made up of amall models of largo 
buildings applicd as decorative features whorevor required, it ix hy 
no moana improbuble that tho trefoiled fagado may havo hoon adopted 
in Kashmir as currently as the simple horse-shoo form was Uirongh- 
out tho Buddhist buildings of Tndia Propor, AIL these fentures, 
howover, mark a local style differing from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly 1o another race and anothor religion, which we are 
nog as yok able to trace to ils somo, 


MARrrann, 


By far the finest and most typical oxample of the Kashmiri 
stylo is the temple of Mariiand, situated about five miles cast of 








' On tho Toran attached fo tho iail at | shown in section, which represent Uns 
Bharhut are clevations of chaitya halls, | tofoil form with groal exnetness, 
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Islamabad, the anciont capital of the valley, [t is the architectural 
lion of Kashmir, and all tourists think it necessary to go into 
raptures about its beauty and magnificence, comparing it to Palmyra 
or Thebes, or other wondorful groups of ruins of tho old would. 
Great part, however, of the admiration it excites is dne to its 
situation. It stands well on an clevated plateau, from which a most 
oxtensivo view is obtained over a great part of the valley. No tree 
or house interfores with its solitary grandenz, and its ruins—shakon- 
down appmently by an carthquako—lie scattered as they fell, and 
are wnobsenred by vegotation, nor aie they vulgarised by any modern 
acorotions. Add to this the mystery that hangs ovor their origin, 
and a Western impress on its details musual in tho East, but which 
calls back the memory of familiar forms and suggests momories 
that throw 9 veil of pootry over its history more than sufficient to 
excite admnation in the most prosaic spectators. When, however, 
we come to reduce its dimensions 
to scalo (Woodeut No, 160), and 
to exaniine its protensions to rank 
among the great oxamples of archi- 
tectmal art, the rhapsodics of which 
it has beon the theme seem a little 
out of place, 
The templo itself (Woodent No. 
161) is a very small building, be- 
ing only 60 ft. in length by 38 ft. 
in width. Tho width of the facade, 
however, is oked out by two wings 
or adjuncts, which make it 60 fi. 
As Geneial Cunningham estimates 
that its height, when complote, 
was 60 fi. also, ib vealisos tho pro- 
Dlom tho Jews so earnestly set 
BPR eee mete | a reg ge ataca 
Fa me a ple with tho thice dimensions 
equal, but yet should not be a enho, 
Small, howover, as the Jowish temple was, if was more than tavice an 
largo as this onc, At Jerusalem the Temple was 100 eubits, or 150 
ft, m length, breadth, and height! At Mairttand these dimensions 
wore only 60 ft. But 1t is one of the points of interest in the Kash- 
miri tomple that it roprodnees ii plan, at least, tho Jewish tempto 
more nearly than any other known building, 











1 Josephus, ‘Bell Jud,’ v. ¥ 4, Mid- | of the Jows, in which all these dimensions 
doth, iv 6. Ihave wettten a work I hope | will be drawn to seale. 
one day to publish, ‘On the Temples 
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Tho roof of the tomple has so entirely disappeared that Baron 
Wagel doubted if it ever possessed one.t General Chuminghan, ow 
the other lend, bas no doubts on the subject, and restores it in stone 
on his plato No, 14. Tho ahsenco, however, of my fragments on the 
floor of the temple that could heve belonged to the roof, militates 
soriously agninst this viow ; and, louking ut the tenity of the walls 
and the large veids they include, [ doubt oxtremoly if they over 
could havo supported a stone roof of tho vital design, When, (oo, 











10! View of Lomple at Marttang. (Cram a Photograph ) 


the plan is carefully exmuined, tl will be xeon that none of {ho masses 
avo sqmany 5 and it is very diMfenlt ta see how the roof of the porel: 
vonld, if in stone, be fitted to that ever the cella. aking all these 
things ilo consideration, my impression is, thal its roof—il certainly 
had one—was in wood; and knowing how extensively the Buddhists 
used woodun roofs for thoir chaitya halls, [ seo uo improbability of 
this boing ihe caso here at tho time this temple was eeetel, 

Tho courtyard that surronnds and onoloses (his temple is, in its 
stale of ruin, 4 more zomarkable object than the temple ilsolf, Ts 





1 Journal of the Asiatle Sosiety of Bengal,’ Sept 1818, p. 267, 
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internal dimensions aro 220 ft. by 142 [t.,1 which are respectable, 
though not oxcessiye; they are not much more than thoso of the, 
temple of Nominatha at Girnar (Woodout No. 126), which are 165 ft, 
and 105 ft., though that is by no means a large Jaina tomple, On 
each face is a contral coll, larger and higher than the colonnado in 
which it is placed (Wooteut No. 162), but even then only 90 ft. 
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162, Central Cell of Comet at Mattand. (Fiom a Diawjng by General A. Cunninghim) No Beate, 


in height to the summit of the roof, supposing it to be completed, 
and the pillars on each side of it are only 9 ft. high, which aro 
not dimensions to go wild about, though their strongly-impressed 
Grecian aspect is certainly curious and interesting. 

One of tho most remarkable features of the courtyard, though it 
is common to all true Kashmiri temples, is thus described by Goneral 
Cunningham :—“I have a suspicion also that the whole of the in- 
terior of the quadvangle was originally filled with water to a level 





¥ Cunningham in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal? Sept. 1818, 
p. 269, 


ey 


: ’ 


MARTTAND. 28) 
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within one foot of the bases of tho columns, and that access to the 
templo was gainod by a raised pathway of slabs, sipported on solid 
Plocks at short intervals, which connectod the gateway flight of steps 
with that leading to tho temple. Tho same kind of pathway must 
have stretched right across the quadrangle from oue side doorway to 
the other, Similar pathways still exist in the Shalimar gardens, as 
passages across the differont reservoirs end euals, On the outside 
of tho quadrangle, and eloxe by the northern side of the gateway, 
there ix a drain by which the stivplus wator fonnl its oxit, thus 
keoping tho surface always at the sume lovel,  Mho temples at Pan- 
dvothan Ledari, and in the Baralimula Pass, aro still standing in the 
mnidst of water. A. constant supply of frosh water was kept wp by a 
canal or watercourse from tho River Lanbadari, which was condneted 
alongside of the motntain for the sorviee of the neighbouring village 
of Sinharotsika,” &. “Tho only objeal,” tho’ Genoral goes on to 
remark, “of orecting temples ih the midst of water must have boon 
to place thom more immediately under the protevtion of the Nagas, 
or human-bodied and snake-Lailad gods, who were zealously worshipped 
for ages throughout Kashmir,” * 

Thore ave no inscriptions on this temple which would onablo as 
to fix its dato with cortninly, Dnt all authorities aro agyeod that the 
enelosure at lowst wes oroctod by Laliladitya,? who reigned A.p, 725 
to 76£; and my conviction ix that he also erected tho temple itself, 
Gonoral Cunningham, however, on the strongth of a passage in tho 
‘Raja ‘Larangini,’ asorihes the building of tho lomplo to Renaditya,". 
who reigned Avy, 578 to 594, Mo may have local information which 
cnablos him to idontify tho village Sinharoisik, with this placo 
which ho has not given lo the publio; Int even thon ib is only said 
ho ereoled a temple to the sun ab that placo,4 but nothing to show 
that it was this tomple, Whether also it was dedicatet to the sin is 
not clear. lL nevor saw a st fomple, or a drawing of ono, and on, 


t Journal of tho Asintio Soololy of 
Bongal,’ Sept. 1818, p. 278. 

2 Cauningham, Toe. off, p. 268; 
Vigne, “Lravela in Kashmir’ vol. i. p. 
48d. 

2 Tb ia not a little singular, however, 
thet tho only temple 1 know of in Tudin 
that resombles this ono, vifher in plun 
or mrangement, is the smaller temple of 
Comjovaum in tho Ghola country, new 
Madras; aud it is ourious that both’ the 
‘Raju Larangini? the Kashnixl history, 

«and that of the Chola country, montion 
thet Ranadilya of Kashmir married a 
daughter of tho Chole king, and axsistod 





ine forming an aqnoduet from the Cauvery 
showing ab lead a intimacy which 
aay have avison fiom Cut affnity of 
neo nd roligion, which, oyerleaping 
tho intruded Aryans, mited the two ox- 
tremitios of Tndin it ono common bond 
Tino, the style of the ive temples ia 
different; but when I saw the ane T did 
uot know of tho esisteucn of the other, 
and did not, ad I now should, oxamine 
the dotails with that care which alone 
would onable my one to pronounce de- 
fuitoly rogarding their uMinities, * 

' Crayor's {'Pranslation,’ lib, ili, y402. 
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therefore, give no opinion on that lead. Be this, thorefore, as it 
may, it seems to mo extremely improbable that the tomple should 
have stood naked for 150 years, and then that a far greater king than 
its founder should have added the indispensable adjunct of a comt, 
If, like all Kashmiri temples, it was intended to stand in the water, 
something of the sort must have existed from tho heginning, and very 
little have beon left for the great Lalitaditya to add, In addition to 
this, many of tho dotails of the temple ilself are so nearly identical 
with those of the temple at Avantipore, erected a.n, 852 or 858, that 
it is very much more likely that only 100 instead of 250 years inter- 
yoned betweon tho dates of the Marttand and Avantipore temples. 

The question as to what deity this temple was dedicated to is 





Wigs 


Niche with Naga T'iguie at Marttand 
(From a Photograph ) 


more difficult to determine 
than its date, According to 
the ‘Raja Tarangini,’! espe- 
cially as summarised by 
Wilson,? Lalitaditya was at 
the samo time Buddhist, 
Jaina, or Vaishnava — threo 
icligions that weg undistin- 
guishable in that timo of 
tolerance, but which after 
200 years of porseeution and 
wars, camo out distinet and 
antagonistic in the 10th 
century. If only tho plan 
wore submitted to mo, TI 
would wihesitatingly declare 
it Jaina; when its water 
arrangements were oxplainod, 
it would as clearly appear 
Naga® (Woodeut No, 163), 
but not at all necossarily 
antagonistic to cithor Budd- 
hism ov Vishnuism at that 
ago. As [ havo just said, 
I know nothing of snn 


tomples, and cannot, therofore, sey whether this resembles thom or 
not, : . 
Unfortunately, the stone of which tho tenyple is built is of s0 


friable a nature that the sculptmes ara now lurely recognisable, but, 
so far as can be made out from such photographs as oxist, all tho 


) Troyer’s ‘ Tianslation,’ lib iv, v.126-371. * ‘Asiatic Rescarelios,’ vol. xv. p49. 
5 Pree and Serpent Worship, p. 47 : 
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principal figures in the niches havo suake-hoods— are Nagas, in fiel, 
with three or five-headed snakes at the backs of thoir heats, A ny 
one on the spot, with his atlontion tered lo this, could easily dotor- 
mine in a few minules how far this was tho easo or not; Dnt no ono 
has yot visited it with tho propera- 
tion necessary to sottle this and 
many other meortain points rogaid- 
ing tho architceture and mythology 
of the place, A monograph, however, 
of this temple would bo a work well 
worthy of any pains that might bo 
bestowed upon it by any Indian 
archmologist; for, besitos its historical 
and mythological importanco, many 
of its details are of great leauty, 
and they have nevor heon drawn 
with tho caro thoy so woll moril, 





vy iy 101 Softitof Arch at Mrrttand 1 
(Wooreut No, 164), As tho typical yetthrby tin ute Mts Wilon, NOS) 


example of a quasi-classieal style, a 
perfect knowlodgo of its peenliaritios wonld lo a landmark in tho 
history of tho stylo both hofore and after its dato, 


AVANIIPORD. 


Next in importance to Marttand, among Kashmiri tonplos, ave 
thoso of Avantipore, all ovootod corlainly within the limits of the 
yeign of Avantiverma, the first king of the Utpala ctynasty, aod 
who reigned from Av. 875 10 AD. 901, Tho shone with whieh they 
avo orectod is so friable, and the fomplos thomsolves are so vuined, 
that there might bo a diffioulty in aseortaining to what religion 
thoy were dodicated if the Raju Tarmngini? wore not so distinet 
in describing this monarch ax a devoted follower of Siva,’ and aaming, 
these tomples as deiicated to various forms of that god, 

Tho tavo principal ruins sland in courtyards of newly the anmo 
nizo, about 200 ft, by 160 ft. or 170 , internally, Ono, eatled 
Avantiswami, has pillavs all yond, like Marttand, al ainost 
idontical in design and dimensions. The othor is astylar, but the 
tomplo itself was much more important {hun in the first oxunyplo.* 


* *Aslatio Resenichos, vol. xv. p. 1. | Cowio also ndds constdloinbly ta our in 
Troyer’s ‘Translation, lib, v., 0. 128. formation on the sulyeck. The dimon- 
? Plang of these tomples with detnils | sions yuoled in the ext aro fiam Tiont. 
aro given by Cunningham, plates 17 and | Colo, end avo in oxaoas of those given hy 
18, and by Liont, Colo with photogrpha, | Generel Cumninghom. 
plates 20 to 27, and 2 lo 5 for details Mr. ! 
> ud 
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The characteristic that scoms most clearly to distinguish the 
style of the temples at Marttand from that of those at Avantipore 
is the greater richness of detail which the latter 
eahibit; just such a tendency, in fact, towards 
the moro claborate carvings of the Ilindu stylo 
as one might oxpect from their difference in dato. 
Sovoral of these have heen given by the threo 
authors to whose works I have so often had occasion 
to allude, and to which the reader is referred ; but 
the annexed fragment (\Woodent No. 165) of one 
of its columns is as clogant in itsolf, and almost 
. as interesting historically, as the Dorie of the ox- 
. amples quoted above, inasmuch as if it is compared 

16, Pi eam’ with the pillars of the tomb of Mycene (Woodeut 
bog by Mi. Wilson, No, 117, vol. i.) it seems difficult to escape the con- 
vietion that the two forms were derived from somo 
common souree, At all events, there is nothing between tho Pelo- 
ponnesus and Kashmir, so far as we now know, that so nomly , 
resombles it. 





. : Buanivar, s 


Ata place near the remote villago of Bhaniyar, on the road 
betwoon Uri and Naoshera, there stands one of the best-proserved 
temples in the valley. Like all the older temples, it was supplied 
with tho means of keeping its courtyard full of water, and during 
tho long agos of neglect these brought down silt and mud sufficient 
to half bury the place, It was recontly, howevor, oxcavated by 
order of the Raja of Kashmir, and honce its nearly porfoot state Ts 
dimensions aro less than those of tho temples last described, boing only 
1465 ft, by 120 ft. but, excopt from natnral decay of the stone, it is 
nearly perfect, and givos a very fair idea of the style of these buildings. 
The trefoiled -arch, with its tall pedimont, the detached column and 
its architrave, are as distinctly shown here as in any other oxisting 
example of a‘ Kashmiri colomnate, and present all those quasi- 
classical features which we now know wero inherited from the 

+ neighbouring province of Gandhara. The central tomplo is small, 
only 26 ft, square, and its roof is now covered with wooden shingles ; 
but whether that was the original covering is not cortain, Looking, 
however, at the central sido-cell of the colonnade (Woodent No. 166), 
it seems io me extremely doubtful whether General Cunningham is 
justified in restoring the roof of tho temple, or of the contral cell at 





1 Liout. Cole, ‘Tuatrations of Anciont Buildings in Kashmiz,’ p, 23, plates 87 ’ 
and 38. 
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Marttand in stone. My impression rather is, as hinted above, that 
tho temple-roof was in wood ; that of tho side-cell in stone, but flat, 





186, View In Court of Tempte at Nuaniyar, (Fiona Photogiaph.) 


At a place called Waniyat aro two groups of tomples, which wore 
carefully examined and deserihod by the Rev, Mr. Cowie,! and plans 
and photographs are found in Lieutenant Cole's book? ‘Choy differ 
somewhat from thoso we have beon dosvribing, inammnel as thoy do 
not seom +o have been enclosed in colomaded courts, anil consixt euch 
of one largo and several smaller tomples, wxymmedvically arranged, 
‘Tho larger ones are 80 ft. and 82 fl. square in plan ovor all; tho 
smalloy 10 ft. or 12 ft, 

Thero aro no inscriptions, nor any historical indications that would 
cnable us to fix tho dato of the Waniyat templos with cerlointy, 
and tho stono has decayed to such an oxtent that tho details cannot 
be dofined with the precision necessary for comparison with other 
examples ; but whether this decay arises from time or from the netiue 
of tho stono there aro no means of knowing,  Lionlonant Colo, 
basing his inforences on certain similarities ho detects hetween thom 
and the temple of the Takt-i-Suleiman, which ho believes was erected 
uc, 220, asoribos their erection to tho first century afler Christ. 
Reasoning from the snmo basis, if Ue temple on tho ‘Pakt lelongs 
to the 17th contury, I would infor that they were among the most: 
modern tomples in this stylo in the valley. Dosides this, they aro 
purely Ilindu temples, without any of those Naga or Jaina peouli- 
arities that distinguish the older ones, and almost vortainly, therefore, 
may be placed after tho year ap, 1000. TIow mush more modem 
they may be inust be left for future inquiry. 


. 


1+ Journal of tho Asiatic Socicly of } ? ‘Illustrations of Anciont Buildings in 
Bengal, 1866, p. 101, e¢ seqg. Kashmir, p. 11, plates 6 to 11. 
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Among the romaining examples, perhaps the one that most clearly 
exhibits tho characteristics of the style is that at Pandrethan (Wood- 
ent No. 167), Tt still 
stands, ag it has always 
stood, in the centre of 
its tank; but the over- 
flow drains, which ori- 
ginally served to keep 
the water at the samo 
level, having become 
choked by neglect, it 
sean now only ho ap-~ 
proached by swimming 
or ina boat. Originally, 
it seems to havo had a 
third storey or division 
to its roof, but that has 
fallon; the lower part 
of the building, how- 
ever, exhibits all the 
characteristic fgatures 
of tho-style in as much 
‘Templo at Pandrethan, perfection as almost any 

(From a Drawing by General Cunningham.) other known example, 

Ono last example must conglude our illustrations of Kashmiri 
architecture, The tomplo at Paycch, though one of the smallest, is 
among the most elegant, and also one of the most modern examples 
of tho style (\Voodout No. 168), Its dimensions aro only 8 ft. square 
for the superstructure, and 21 ft, high, including the basement; but 
with oven theso dimensions it acquires a cortain dignity from being 
orected with only six stones—four for the walls and, two for the 
roof! It stands by itself on a knoll, without any court, or any of 
the sirroundings of the older tomples, and, being dedicated wholly 
to the gods of the Iindu Pantheon, it cortainly belongs to an ago 
when their worship had superseded the older faiths of the valley. It 
would be intoresting if its date could be ascertaineil, as it carries with 
it that of the caves of Bhaumajo and of several other ‘temples. So 
far as can at present be made out, it seems to belong to the thirteenth 
contiry of our eva, but is probably of a moie modern, rather than 
of a more ancient date. 

In order to write a complete monography of tho Kashmiri style, 
wo ought to be able to trace it very much further back than any- 
thing in the previous pages enables us to do, and by somo means , 








7, 





> Cumungham, ‘Tournal of the Asiatic Soccty of Bengal? Sept (848, p, 256, 
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108 ‘Tomple at Payech, (Livi a Photoguaph ) 





to connect it with tho othor styles of India. tT ordor to do this, 
‘however, wo must discover somo Buddhist ronmins in Kashmir, Wo 
know from history that Asoka, 1.0, 260, sent missionaries to eonvort 
the inhabitants of tho valley tv the Buddhist faith, and that in the Ist 
contmy Kanishka, a Buddhist Icing, roigned hore absolutely; and wo 
know that in the 7th coutury ITiouon 'Thsung found Brddbism, it not 
tho only religion, at loast ono of the dominunt fiiths of the people, ‘The 
dotails he mentions, and the fact of his lingering hero for two whole 
yours (A.D, 683 to a.p, 634) to study ita forms and soriptires, proves how 
important this religion then was? But not one vestige of a chuilya 
or of a vihaia has yot come to light; and though there ary mounds 
which may contain stupas, it is most improbable that they will con- 
tuin any architectural forms that may be of any use for our purposes, 

When we know more of the forms and ages of the Gaadhara monas- 
tories (ante, pages 169, ef seqg.), they may supply somo of the inissing 
links required to conncet the Kashmiri stylo to that of tho outor 
world; but 4ill the tomples in Salt Rango, end other lif tle-frequonted 
parts of tho Punjab avo oxwnined, we shall not know all that wo 


1 ‘Raje Tarangini,’ vol, i yorso 170. 2 § Vio of Voyages, vol. £ p. 08. 
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dese Meanwhile the annexed woodeut (No, 169), 1epresonting a 
templo at Mélot, shows how nearly the Punjaln style resombled that 
of Kashmir. Thore aie the same tiefoil-headed openings, the fluted 





























369 Lemplo at Malot in the salt Range (Prom a Photograph ) 


pallais, with quasi-classical bases and capitals; and a goneial simi- 
laity of style uot to be mistaken, There 1s another temple vay 
similar, but small, at Kathwai, both aio near Pind Dadan Khan, 
and from what I can learn there are others which may form a con- 
necting link letween the Gandhaa monasteries and the Kashmii 
tomples, It may be that Mahomedan mgotiy has defaced them all; 
but, looking at tho immense strides that have been mado duimg tho 
last few yeais in this dnection, I feel confident that so soon as they 
are looked for all that is still wantimg will cei tamly be found. 


So many and s0 varius aio tho points of interest connected with 
the style of the ancient buildings in Kashmir, that thoy desorve much 
fuller illustration than 1s compainble with the scopo of tho jresout 
wok Though not maguificent, they are very pleasmg and appio- 
priate oxamples of art, and they have ihig advantage over most 
of the Inchan styles, that Kashmir possesses, in the ‘Raja Parangini,’ 
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what may be said to be the only Indian history in ovistonce Any 
ono familiar with that work, end with the vetual buildings, could 
without much difficulty fix dhow dates, and fiom the buildings iWlus- 
tiate the history, ‘This has not yet heon xecomplished, but there is no 
doubt that 16 can be done. 

Another point of intorost connected with this stylo is tho shang 
but mdonbted affimty which ovists between if and tho architec imal 
forms of anciont Greece ‘This, whon filly investigated, my reveal 
40 us 1elations botweon tho two countiics o1 thei: onilying depeud- 
omeies Which aie nol now suspected, 

But the greatest point of mtorest is Cet mising out of the con- 
nerion which at one timo seotus to have existed hotween Kaslmin 
and Cambodia, which will foum the subject of a anbsrequont chapter 
Between tho two wo shall pobably ho ublo to gather up the nerds 
of the long-lost form of Serpent miporstition, and lean to know 
what woe the arangomouts of the temples, and what the worship 
addiessed to that mysto1ous doity. 

Jhavo aheady m my wo1k on ‘ico and Serpent worship, and in 
tho Introduction, entered so fully into this subject, and said all that 
T have at yresent to say about it, that Pneod nol do moe hove than 
recapitulate tho results, but thoy can hadly bo too often ropeated in 
cide: to 1onder the context intcllipgible. So faa as T ean ascertain, the 
people who adopted Buddhism m Indiv were neither tho Aryans nor 
the Diavidians, bul e native aboriginal reco in tho north, whom (he 
Aryans called Dasyns. Before thoir convasion they worshipped 
tiees and serpents, and after theit adoption of tho higher and por 
form of worship they continually volapsed bo thoi old dat and old 
feclings whonovor the inilnonce of Buddlusm Jocmoe weak,*or its 
disaipline iolaxed. This way especially the caso in Kasluni, with 
Tavila, and Gandhata, ib was tho howd-qrin ford of Naga worship iu 
noithern India; and though the iuhebitiata embraced Buddhism 
with avidity, theare we overywhoo signs of thoir backalidiugs, In 
Kashnux tho oldest tomples, if not ovelusively Naga, eortainly show 
an unmistahoablo tendency in that dirootion, and continned to do so 
till the Tlindu rovival in tho 11th contmy. Altor that they were 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, and the people of the vwlloy seem Lo 
have been complotely convertud to tho Hindu religion, whon thoy 
fell under the influence of the fellowes of Mahomet, awl adopted the 
faith ofthe Arabian Prophet in o: about the 14th cent wy. 

It is between the fall of Buddhism and the riso of Mahomedanian 
that all the temples in tho tine Kashmiri stylo must bo ranged, 
Bofoio that we have nothing—nfier that, only the tonth of Zotn-ul+ 
ab-ud-din and the tomplo on the 'Pakl-i-Suleiman can ho oltssvi as 
examples of tho style, though the lntlor can haidly even claim a 
title to that aflilintion, 
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CHAPTER IT, 
NEPAL 


CON'TPLNTS, 


Stupes or Chaityas — Wooden Temples -+ ‘Lhibet — ‘Temples ut Kangia. 





Any ono looking at the map, and the map only, would probably bo 
inclined to fancy that, from their similarity of situation and sur- 
roundings, the arts and archwology of Nepal must resemble those of 
Kashmir. It would not, however, he easy to make a greater mistake, 
for there ave no two provinces of India which are more diametrically 
opposed to one another in these respects than these two Timalayan, 
states. Partly this is due to local peculiarities, ‘Ihe valley of Nepal 
proper—in which tho three capitals, Paton, Bhatgaon, aud Khat- 
mandu, are situated—is only twelve miles north and south, by nine 
in width east and west. It is true, the bull of the population of the 
Gorkha state live in the valleys that surround this’contral point ; but 
they are sparse and isolated communities, having very little com- 
munication with each other. Kashmir, on tho other hand, is one of 
the most beautiful and fertilo valleys in the world, measwing more 
than one hundred miles in one directign and more than seventy in 
another, without any ridges or interruptions of any sort, and capable 
of maintaining a large population on one vast, wbroken, fertile 
plain. 

Another point of difference is, that Kashmir nover was a thorough- 
fare, The population who now possess it entered it from the south, 
and have retained possession of it—in all historical times, at least— 
in sufficient numbers to keep back any immigration from tho north, 
In Nepal, on the contrary, the bulk of tho population are Thibotans, 
a peoplo from the north, left there apparently in their passage south- 
ward; and, so far as we can gather from such histories as exist, tho 
southern races who aro found there only entered the valley in tho 
loginning of the 14th century, and never in such numbers as 
materially to modify the cssentially Turanian character of the 
people. 

Nepal also differs from Kashmir from the fact that the Meho. 
medans never had possession of their valley, and nover, consequently, 
influenced their arts or their religions. The architectural history of 
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the tivo valleys diffors, consoquently, in tho following partionlars : -~ 
In Kashmir wo have a Buddhist period, superseded in the 8th vontury 
by an original quasi-classical style, Unt lasted till it, in iis turn, 
was supplanted by that of the Moslom in the 15th eoutury. In 
Nepal we have no succession of stylus-—no history in frel—for we do 
not know when any of the Uhreo religions was introduced 3 ut what 
wo find is tho Vaishnava, Siva, and Buddhist roligions existing: side 
by side at tho present day, and’ flourishing with a qauk luswrinice 
unknown on tho plains of Bougal, where probably thoir exuborance 
was chocked by the oxample of the Moslems, who, as just romarked, 
had no influonco in the valley. 

Owing to all the principal momamonts in Nepal boing moiern—- 
all, corlainly, subsequont to tho Ith gontury—and to the people 
being too poor to indulge in ‘such megnificonce ax is found on tho 
plains, the buildings of Nepal camnot compare, as architectural objects, 
with those found in othor parts of India, But, on tho other hand, 
tho vory fact of their being modern gives thom an interest of Uwir 
own, and though it is an oxaggoration, it is a chareclorintio one, 
whon it is said thet in Nepal thore avo more tomples than houses, wud 
moro idols than mon; it is trno to such wn oxtont that thero is an 
unlimited field for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings 
aro marvellously picturesque. Judging trom photographs and anol 
matorials as aro available, I have no hesitation in asserting thot 
there are somo strocts and palaces in Khatmanda and Bhatgaon 
which are moro picturesque, aud more striking as’ archiloolural 
compositions, than aro to be ford in ny obhor oilies ia India. 
The stylo “may be called barbarous, and the buildings have tho 
detect of being priucipelly in wood; dul their height, thoiv yariely 
of outline, their wealth of carving and richuess of colour, aro 
such as aro not to bo Sound in Bonwres or any othor vily of the 
plains, 

Tho real point of intorost in the archileotave of Nopal to the true 
student of tho art lies in its ethnographic meaning. Whon fully 
mastered, ib presonts us with a complote microvomn of Lidia as ib 
was in the 7th contury, whon TTiowen Thsang visited i whon tho 
Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourishod side by sido; mud 
when the distinctive features of tho various races were tae more 
anarked than they have since become wider tho powerful solvent of 
the Mahomedan domination. 

From all theso causes T beliove that if tho matorinls oxisted, aid 
it were possible to write au exhaustive history of the archilecture 
of tho valloy of Nopal, it would throw more light on most of tho 
problems that are now perploxing us than that of any other province 
in India, It only, howovor, can ho dono by somo one on. the spol, 
and perlootly familia not only with the Nepalese Tnildings but with 
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all tho phases of the question ;! but oven then its valuo‘would be more 
ethnographic than esthetic, If this were an ethnographic history 
of architecture, to which the wsthetic question were subordinate, it 
would be indispensable that’ it should be attenrpted, howover incom- 
ylete tho materials might be; but the contrary being the enso, it 
must suffice here to point out the forms of the architecture, merely 
indicating the modes in which’ the various stylos are divided among 
the difforent races, 


Like that of so many other countries of India, the mythic history 
of Nepal commonces with that of the horocs of tho ‘Mahabarata, but 
with somo more reasuns in this caso than in most othors, for it scems 
probablo that it was throngh tho Himalayas that the Pandus entered 
India, and certain, at all cvonis, that the poom represents the sut- 
vivors of the great war returning to thoir homes, accompanicd by 
their dogs, across these mountains, through tho dominion of tho 
Gorkhas, if not actually through the valley of Nepal. ‘The long 
lists of names, however, that connect these events with modorn 
cvents, if not ptirely fabulous, aro at least barren of all interest, and 
no event is recorded between 1300 Years .c, and A.D, 1300 that noed 
arrest attention, What we do gather is, that at some remote period, 
probably the first conttry of our ora, Buddhism did penctrato into 
the valloy, and, finding it inhabited by o people of Thibotan origin, 
it was, of course, easily adopted, and has sinco remained the religion 
of that section of the popylation,? 


1 Nepal ia fortunate in having pos- 
sessed in. My. Brian I, Hodgson ono of 
tho most acute observers that ever graced 
the Bengal Civil Service. At the time, 
however, when hoe was Residont in the 
valley, none of the questions mooted in 
this work can be suid to have been 
started; and Jie was mainly engrossed 
in oxploring and communicating to others 
tho unsuspected wealth of Buddhistlearn- 
ing which ho found in Nepal, and the 
services he rendered to this causo are in- 
caleulably great, Nor did ho neglect the 
architectuio, I have boforo mo a short 
manuseipt essey on the subject, only 
four shects foolsoup, with about one hun- 
died ilustations, which, if fully worked 
ont, would be nearly all that is required. 
Unfortunately there are neither’ dates 
nor dimensions, and the essay is so 
short, and the drawings, made by na- 
tives, 80 incomplete, that it docs not 
supply what is wanted; -but if worked 
out on the sput and supplemented by 


photographs, it might be all that is 
required, 

® Acurious mistuke ocewrsin Buchanan 
Tamilton’s ‘Account of tho Kingdom of 
Nepu. Ag page 57 he says “ Gautama, 
accoiding to the best authorities, lived 
in tho sixth contury n.c,, and Sekyain the 
first century a.u. The doctrinos of Sakya 
Singhe differ most essentially from those 
of Gautama.” In tho writings of ay 
other man this would be put down as 
a stupid mistake, but he was so careful 
an observer thet it is evident that his 
informers confounded the founder of the 
Sake cre—whethor ho was Kanishka or 
not—with the founder of tho religion, 
though they seem to bo perfectly aware 
of the novelty of tho ductrines introducer 
by Nagirjuna and the forth convocation, 
We adds, page 190, that Buddhism was 
introduced into Nepal a.v. 88, which is 
probably, however, fifty years too envly 
if, at lenst, it was consequont on tha 
fourth convocation. 
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Thore are two accounts of the mode in which the TIindu or Rajput 
element was introduced into the valley, he fivonriie ono is, that 
after the sack of Chittore by Ala-v-din, in 1306, tho conqueror sought 
the hand of the proud Rajputs daughter, and to avoid the con- 
tamination ho and his followors fled and sought refuge in Nopalt 
Another account represents the Najas of Mithila and Semrun—de- 
scondants of the Surya Vansa kings of Ayodhya—and the Rajputs of 
Canouge flying in liko manner, in 1326, to avoid the tyranny of tho 
Dolhi emperors; and that it was theso tribes, and nob the Ingitives 
from Chittore, who conquered and colonised a part of tho valloy.? 
Both accounts are probably to some oxtont tino, end they and thoir 
followers form the Parbuttya or Iindn clomont in tho population 
at tho present day, and make up tho bulk of those who profers tho 
Hindu religion and worship Siva and Vishnu and tho other gods of 
tho Hindu Pantheon. 

Boforo they entered the valley, howevor, it scoms to havo beon 
oceupied by Kiratas, Bhotyas, Nowars, and othor tribos of impo 
origin? according {o tho TTindu idea of purily—in othor words, 
Tartar’ or Thibetans—and thoy aro those who had owly adopted 
the doctrines of Buddha and still adhere to thom, ‘ho Nowars seem 
to havo beon tho governing caste til the year t768, whon e@ work 
sovereign, haying called in the assistance of a neighbouring Gorkha 

» Raja, ho seizad the kingdom, and his. suecessers sti rnlo in Nepal. 
They apparontly wore originally of the Magar tribe,* but having mixed 
with the immigrant indus call thomaclves Rajymts, end havo adopted 
the Tindu religion, though in a form vory different from that Inowi 
in tho plains, and difforing in a manner wo would searculy be inlined 
to oxpect, Whon the religion of the destroyer was introduced into 
a country that professed tho mild roligion of Buddha, ib might 
naturally bo supposed thal iis most xavago Jealares wanld be lonad 
down, so as Ww meet, 10 somo oxtent ab loast, the prejudices of tho 
followers of tho religion it was superseding, So far from this being 
the case in this instaneo, it is said hat whon first introducing tho 

* roligion tho Gorkhas propiliated tho doily with lmman sacrifices, {il 
warned in a dream to desist and substitute animals.®  Bostdes this, 
tho imagos of Durga or Kali, though hidvous and repulsive onough in, 
tho plains, are len times more so in Nepal; and, in faet, throughout 
there is an oxaggoralion of all tho most prominent features of the 
religion, that would Joad to tho belief thet it found a singularly 
congenial soil in the valley’ and blossomed with unusual oxwherance 
there, This, in fact, is onc of the reasons that load to the beliof that 








* Buchanan Hamilton, ‘Account of | 7 Buchanan Ifunilton, ‘Accommt of the 
the Kingdom of Nepal,’ p. 12 Kingdom of Nepal’ p. 100. 
2 Ibid, p. £9. ‘ Thid., p. 22. 4 Thid,, pp. 85 ant ait, 
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tho alidoe of Siva is a , northern Tartar aipanalids shila when 
introduced into India, was softencd and modified to suit the milder 
genius of the people; but among the hill tribes, with northern 


aflinitics, it was. practised. with all the Tantric devil-vorshipping - 


poouliaritics that characterise its original birthplace: So°far, too, as 
tho. architecture of the Saiva tomples in Nepal -is concorned, it seoms 


to indicato thet the worship camo into tho valley from the north, — 


and not from the plains of Bengal, The architecture of the temples 


of Vishnu, on tho contrary, seems evidently to be an offshoot of the : 


ant - the plains, 


Srupas on Owarryas. 


The two oldest and most important Buddhist monuments in tho 
valley of Nopal are those of Swayambunath and Bouddhama :1 ‘the 
formor, beautifully situated on a gontle eminence about a mile from 
‘Khatmandn, the latter at Kasachiol, at some distanco off. 








140, Temple of Swayambunath, Nepal. (From a Drawing in the Hodgson Collection), 





a -A view of this temple from the frontispieco of Buchatian Hamilton's voluine. 


Cirar. TL, ~_/-STUPAS OR CHAITYAS. 5-808 


Ne 6 very precise information is to bo had about tho date of oithor, 
put, in their present form at least, they are not the oldest in tho 
valleys According to Brian Hodgson, there aro sovoral. low, flat, 
i-tumuli-like chaityas, with vory moderato tees, which are older, and 
may be. of any ago ; but, as will be seen from tho previous woodent 
(No. 170), that at Swayambunath is of an irrogular clumsy form, 
and chiofly romarkable for the exaggoraterl form of its tec, ‘This 
is, in fact, tho most marked charavteristic of the modern Thibetun 
-dagoba, which in China is carried frequently to such an extent that 
the stupa becomes ovenescunt, and the tee changes into a nino ox, 
thirteon-storeyed tower.’ According to Kirkpatrick (p. 151), “this 
templo is chiofly colebrated for its perpotual fire, the two principal 
wicks having preserved their flames from time immemorial.” Tho 
contiiinal presence of the fire-altar, in comoxion with statues of 
Buddha in Gandhara, would lead us to suspect a connexion between 
fire-worship and Buddhism in that provinces, but hardly. so intimate 
as this would seem to 
indicate, 

In Mr. Hodgson’s ‘ 
collection thoro aro’ 
nearly one hundred 
drawings of chaityas 
_ in Nopal, all diffetent, 
most of thom small, 
and gonorally highly 
» ornamented ;..but nono 
of. thom” grand, and 
nono, exhibiting that 
= dlegance of. form: or 
“Denn ty of dotail which 
charactorises the build- 
ings of the. . plains: 
From a low, = flat 
mound, one-tenth of 
its diametor in height, 
they rise to such a tall 
building’as this, which” f 
is. & common form, 
bearing. the name “of ene - 

Kosthekar (Woodent caer Nopatesn Kesthnkats No scale, 

No. .171), in. which : 
the.dagoba is only the crowning ornament, aud botweon these there : 
is “every conceivable varioty of. shapo: and detail, - Among: others; 
there is’ the fonr-faced lingam of Siva, with a corresponditig omblem 
with. four Buddhas ;_ and Altogether’ such a confusion “of. the tivo 
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religions as to confirm the idca hinted at above, that the lingam 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 Hey: Bhowani Temple, Bhatgaon (rom a Photograph ) 


is 1eally a diminutive dagoba, and not the cmblem it is usually 
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supposed to represent, though, ny doubt, in modern times tanderstood 
to have that meaning, 

By fa the most characteristic and leantifil temples of the 
Nopalese aie those possessing many sleys divided with sloping 
ioofs They aro unlike anything found in Bengal, aud all thoi 
affinities seem with those in Buumah o China, Usually, they sean 
to be dedicated to tho Sarva faith, but Mr. Hodgson mentions one nb 
Patan, whore “Sakya ovenpies the basil flon, Amotabha the secotud 
storey, a smell stone chaitye tho thd, the Dhammadatu Mandala the 
fourth, the fifth, or apex of tho building, estemeally consisting of a 
small chuamani, i jewel-headed chaitya.” 

One of the most olegant of this class is the Blowani templo at 
Bhatgaon, 1opresonted in tho previous woudent (No. 172). Hin fevo 
storoys in height, but stands paatioulaly woll on a pyramid of five 
stops, which gives it a greater dignity than many of its congendis. 
Another, dedicated to Mahadeo, is seen in the contre of tho noxt 
woodeut (No. £73). It is only two storeys in height, but has the 
sume characteristic form of avof, which is nemly universal in all 
buildings, civil o1 ecclesiastical, which have any pretension to archi. 
teotnial design, Tho lomplo on tho loft of tho lust cut is dedi« 
cated to Kushna, and will be casily acoynixed by any one fumilin 
with the architectuio of tho plains fom its pilia or spire, with the 
curvilinear outline, and ils elustoring pavilions, not arianged quite 
like the ordinary types, but still so as to bo munintakeably Bongah. 

Ono othor oxample must completo om ilushation of tho achi- 
tovture of Nopal. It 1s a doorway lending to the dinbar al Bhatgaon, 
and is a singulaly charactoristio spocimen of tho style, bul par. 
taking much more of China than of India in the slylo of ite oma- 
ments (\Voodent No. £74, p. 307). (eis iudcod so like an archway in 
the Nankau Pass, near Pekin-- given fimthor on that was ab fist 
inclined to asctibo thom fo the same ago, The Chineso example, 
howovor, is dated im 1345 ;' this one, nccording fo Myr, UTodgson, was 
ercoted as late as 1725, yot their ornamentation is (ho srme. In the 
centio is Garuda, with a sevon-heuded snake-hood; wad on either 
hand ac Nagas, with seven-headed hoods also; and the gonoral 
character of the foliaged ornaments is Ko similar Vial il is difligult to 
believe in so great a lapse of fime betweon thom, Dut 7} dare not 
question My. Todgson’s evidence. Sinco ho was in Nepal the building 
on the left-hand side of the cut has heen “improved.” [hs duwvings 
show it 10 have beon one of tho most pictmesquo buildings in tho 
valley. It certainly is not 50 now, 

It may bo 1emombeed that in speaking of the architecture of 
Canaia (ante, p. 272), 1 remarked on tho similarity that esusted 











* (Jounal of the Royal Asintie Socrets,’ vol v (N.S) p 18 
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hetweon that of that remote province and the stylo that is found in 
his Himalayan valley ; and I do not think that any ono can look 























174, Temple of Mahadeo and Krisina, Patan. (From a Photograph) 


at tho illustrations quoted above, especially Woodouts Nos, 150 and 
158, and uot perceive the similarity botweon thom and tho N opeless 
exaniples, though it might require a fainiliarity with all the photo- 
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graphs to make it ovidont, without its boing. pointed out... This 


















































of Duibar, Bhatyuon.: (From 9 Vhotogeaplh) - 





being the dase; it is emions to-find ‘Colonol Kirkpnivicl stating, more: 
: : ey nese ORD: aa bares 
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than seventy years ago, that “it is romarkuble onongh thut tho 
Newar women, like thoso among the Nairs, may, in fact, have as 
niany husbands as thoy please, being at liberty to divurce them cou- 
tinnally on tho slightest pretency.”! Dr. Buchanan Hamilton alse 
remarks that “though a small portion of tho Newars havo forsaken 
tho doctrine of Buddha and adopted the worship of Siva, it is without 
changing their manners, which are chiefly remarkable for their oxtia- 
ordinary carelessness about the conduct of their women ;” and he 
elsewhore remarky on their promiscuonsness and Jicontiousness.? In 
fact, there are no two tribes in India, oxcopt the Nairs and Newars, 
who aic known to have the same strange notions as to female chastity, 
and that, coupled with the architecture and other peouliarities, seoms 
to point to a similarity of race which is both curious and interesting ; 
but how and whon tho connexion tuok place T must leave it to others 
to dotermine, I do not thiuk there is anything in the Hkeness of 
tho names, but [ do place faith in the similarity of their architee- 
ture combined with that of thoir manners and customs, 


Wooous Lawes. 


In the Liimalayan districts botwoon Kelshmir and Nepal, in Kula, 
Kangra, and Kuinaon, thore are a vast number of tomples, regarding 
which it would bo extremely interesting to have more information 
than wo now possess, ‘hey are all in wood, genorally Deodar pino, 
and, like most buildings in that material, more fantastic in shape, 
but at tho same time more picturesque and more richly carved than 
buildings in more pormanont and more intractable matoriels. What 
wo now know of thom, however, is mainly derived from photographs, 
takon without any systom, only as pictures, becanso tho buildings 
wero oithor picturesque in themsolves or so siluatod as to improve 
the landscape. No ono yet has thought of mcasuring them, nor of 
asking to what divinities thoy ave dedicated, and still lesy of inquiring 
into their age or traditions; and till this is dono it is impossible tu 
treat of thom in anything like a. satisfactory mannor, . 

Whonever this chapter of Indian architectural history comes to 
be written, it will form a curious pondant to that of the wooden 
architecture of Sweden and Norway, the similarities botweon tho two 
groups being both striking and instructive. 1¢ can hardly be ox- 
pected that any ethuographical or political connoxion can bo traced 
between peoples so remote from one another which could influenco 
their architectural forms; but it is curious, if this is 50, 10 observe 
how people come independently to adopt tho same forms and similar 





1‘ Nepaul,’ p. 187. the Kingdom of Nepal,” pp. 20, 42, 
2 Buchanan Lamilton, ‘Aceomt of | 51, &o. = 
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modes of decoration when using tho sume materials for Hke pur- 
poses, and under similar climatic influences. Althoigh it may, 
consequently, he impossible to trace any influence that the people of 
the Ilimalayas could havo oxorted on the peoples of the north-west 
of Enropo, it is hy no meaus clear that in these wooden strnetnyes wo 
may not find the germ of much that is now porploxing ua with regard. 
to tho earlier forms of TLindu stone architecture, Tike Buddhist 
architecture, there can hardly he a doubt that much af it was derived 
fiom wooden originals, and it is diffienlt to seo any locality whore 
wooden stylos were likely to be carlior adopted and tonger practised 
than in those valleys where the Deodar pine is alundant, and forma 
so excellent and so lasting a building material, 


An oxploration of theso valloys would, no doubt, bring: to light 
many eurions monuments, which would not only be interesting in 
themselves, Dut might, 
throw considerable light 
on many now obsenro 
points of om’ inquiries, 
One monument, for in- 
stance, has recently beon 
discovered by Major God- 
win Austen near the foot 
of the Naga hills in As- 
sam, which is unlike any 
other known to exist any- 
where else! ‘Iho temple 
-if lomple it may he 
called—consisis ofa Jong 
corridor, about 240 ft. in 
longth and 21 f. wide, 
the roof of which was 
supported by pillars 
richly carved, spaeed 15 
fie to 21, 1, apark; ut 
its most remarkable fea- 
tures are two rows—ono 
of sixteen, tho other of 





=: ithe —~ * Monotithy at Dina, 
sevonteon monoliths My ‘19 a Drawing by ‘Majo Wadwin Anstem) 


standing in front of this, 
The tallest ia 15 ft., the smallest. 8 ft. 5 in, the genoral range being 
from 12 to 18 ft, in height, and 18 fl. to 20 ft, in cirenmference, 








* The following particulars me inken |‘ Jownnal of tho Asiatio Seciety of Ben~ 
from a paper*hy Major Austen in the | gal, vol. alii. part 4, 1874. 
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No two are exactly alike, though all have a general similarity of 
design to those represented in tho preceding woodeut (No. 175), 
which may bo considered as typical of tho siyle, Another similar 
monolith was found a small distance off, measuring 16 fl. 8 in, nm 
hoighé, and 23 ft, in oireumforence. 

Tho natives wore quite unablo to givo any account of these curious 
monnments, nor is it casy to guess why they wore placed where thoy 
are, So far as I know, no similar monument oxists anywhoro, for 
the pillars scom perfeefly uscless, though attached io two rows of 
stones that may havo borne a roof; otherwiso they look liko Uhoso 
vows of rudo stone monuments which we are familiar with in this 
conntry and in Brittany, bul which a more artistic people may have 
adorned with rudo carvings, instead of leaving thom quite plain, as 
our forelathors did. As for their carving, the ouly things the lenst 
liko thom, so far as J know, in India, are the pillars in the temple 
at Moodhidri (Woodent No. 152), and in other places in Canara, but 
thore the pillars aro actual supports of roofs; theso are round-headed, 
and evidontly never wore intended for any utilitarian purposo, 

Judging from the gateway and other remains of tho town of 
Dimapur, in which theso pillars aro found, thoy cannot he of any 
groat age. The gateway is of the Gaur type, with a pointed arch, 
probably of the 16th or 17th century; and, if Major Austen’s obsor- 
vation is correct, that tho sandstone of which they are composed 
is of a friable and perishable nature, they cannot be of any remote 
antiquity, 

It would he very interesting if a few more similar monuments 
conld be found, and Assam is one of the most promising fields in Indin 
for such discoveries, When Tionon Thsang visited it, in tho 7th 
contury, it was known as the kinglom of Kamrip, ono of tho threo 
principal states of northern Tndia, and continued populous and im- 
portent till the Pathan soversigns of Delhi attompted its conquest in 
the 15th contury. Owing to tho physical difficultics of the country, 
thoy never were ablo to succeed in this attempt; but thoy hlockaiod 
tho country for many yours, and, cut off from the rest of tho world, 
the savage hill tribes on cither hand, aided by famine, so depopn- 
lated the country that the jungle overpdwored the fechlo remnant, 
that survived, and ono of the richest valleys in tho world is now 
one of the most sparsely inhabited. A good and Hboral government 
might, in a few years, go fox to remedy this state of affairs, and, if 
ao blessed, the jungle might again be cleaved and rendored fit for 
human population. When this is dono there can be no douht but 
that the romains of many ancient cities will be found. Already 
Captain Dalton has given gn account of the ruins of Gohati, which 
was almost cortainly the ancient capital of the province, “Its formor 
importance,” the Commissioner says, “ is well atiested bythe immonso 
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extent of its fortifications, and the profusion of carved stones which 
overy excavation of the modern town brings to light. Tho romains 
of stone gateways and old siono bridges are found both within and 
without tho old city walls.”? Captain Hannay gives a view of ono of 
these bridges. Liko all tho rest, it is conslrneted, without archos, on 
tho horizontal principle? but it may bo as old as tho timo of tho 
Chinese Pilgrims. Besides theso, other rina have hoon found and 
described, in more or less detail, in the pages of the ‘ Journal of the 
Asiatic Socioty of Bongal.’ Whon moro fully known they will corfainly 
po of considerable historic and othnographic value, though they 
hardly can. compare with tho vast monuments of such provinces as 
Orissa or Gujerat, and othor parts of India Proper. 


'Trper, 


It would he oxtremoly interesting if, bofore leaving this part of 
the world, it wero possible to compile anything like a satisfactory , 
account of the Buddhist style iv 'Thibot, for it is there that Buddhism 
oxists in its preatest purity at the present moment, and there only 
iy it entively and essontially a part of tho systom of the people. Wo 
would gladly, therefore, compare the existing stato ef things in 
Thibot with our accounts of India in tho days of the snpromacy of 
the.samo religion. ‘Tho jealousy of the Chinese, however, who are 
now supreme aver that nation of priests, prevents free accoss to the 
country, and those who have penetrated hoyand its forbidden barriers 
have either done so in tho disynise of mondicants, aud, consoquently, 
dared neither to draw nor examine minutely what thoy sew, or olko 
had little taste for portraying what was unintelligible, and, conso- 
quently, of very little interest {0 them." 

So far as can be made out from such narratives as wo hayo, there 
dovs not seom to bo in Thihot a singlo rolio-shrine romarkable oithor 
for sanctity or sizo, nor does relic-worship seem to he oxpressed olf her 
in thoir architecture or their roligions forms, But as no couniry 
in tho world possesses a larger body of priests in proportion to ilk 
population, and as ail thesa aro vowel to celibacy and live (ogether, 
thoir monasteries are more oxtonsive than any we know of olsewhera 
~—somo containing 2000 or 3000 lamas, somo, if wo may trast M. Tuo, 
as many as 15,0004 The monasiorios do not soom to be built with 


2 ¢Journal of the Asintie Society of { what ha saw, but they are not selostod 
Bongal,’ vol, xxiv. p. 1, ef seqq. from thal class of monuments which is 

* Tbid., vol. xx, p. 20%, e¢ seqq. the suiject of our present inquiry. 

® Capt, Turner, it is true, who was sont | 4 ‘Voyage dana Je ‘Lhihet” val. fi, p. 
to Teeghao Tmboo by Warren Unstings, | 289, ‘Cho monnstery referred to is that 
has publishod with his inforesting nay- | of Séva, in the nelghbourhoet of Tanssa, 
qative a number of very failhfal yiows of | Uhe capital, 
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any zegnlarity, o to be gronped. inte combinations of any architectnral 
pretension, but to consist of long strects of cells, mostly surrounding 
small courtyards, three or four on each side, and sometimes two av 
even three storeys high; g@nerally, perhaps elways, wilh a small 
shrine ot altar in the contro. he monastery of Bouddha La, outside 
tho city of Lassa, whore tho Dolai Lama iesides, seoms to be of more 
magnificence than all the resi—tho contro being oceupied hy a Inilding 
four storeys high, ciowned by a dome (making tho fifth) covored 
entirely with sheots of gold (vather, porhnps, merely gilt), and sur- 
rounded hy a poristyle of culumus, which are gilt also, Around (his 
central palace are grouped a numbor of smaller onos, where the ieferior 
mombors of this great ceclo instical order reside. Dut of all this if is 
difficult to form a distinet idea withoul sumo better drawings than 
the native ones, which arc at present alono available, 

Yho Delai Lama, who resides in this palaco, is lolieved hy tho 
Thibetans to be the lHving incaination of the Deity, and, in conse- 
quonce, is the principal, if not the only, abject of worship in Lassa. 
There are, howeyor, four or five subordinate incarnations in different 
parts of Thibot and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this onc, are 
still objects of worship in tho places where they reside, and by 
particular seets of Buddhists, 

Tt is this worship of a living rather than of a dead doity that 
scems to bo tho principal cause of tho differonco of* tho nichiteotural 
forms of India and Thibet. In the countries we have hitherto been 
describing no actual incarnation of tho Deity is holieved to have taken 
place sinco tho death of Sakya Muni, though the spirit of God has 
desconded on many saints and holy men; in Ladin, thorefoie, they 
have been, contont to worship images of tho departed deity, or rolics 
which recall Tis prexenco, In Thihot, whore their deity is still presont 
anong them, continnally transmigrating, but nevor dying, of course 
such a form of worship would bo absind; no relie of @ still living god 
van oxisi, nor is the semblance or the momory of any past mani- 
festation thought worth presorving. A prior?, Lhereforo, we should 
searecly look here for tho saine class of sacrod odifices as we find in 
India or Ceylon. 

Owing to the jealousy with which the country is guarded against 
the intrusion of Huropeans, we may probably have to wait somo time 
before Thibot. itself, or even the valloys dependent upon it in the 
Himalayas, are*so accessible to European travellors as lo enable 
them io supply tho data requisite for the purpose. In the mean- 
while, however, the view (Woodeut No. 176) of the doorway of 
the temple at Tassiding is curious as showing a perseverance 
in the employment of sloping jambs, which we do not meet 
with in the plains, It will, be recollected that this featuro is 
nearly universal in the Behar and carly western caves (Woodents 
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abi Doorway of the lemple at ‘Tasstding  (htom 11 Hooker's “Himalayas Tournads 


Nos, 43, 45, and 503, but there wo loso it, Sf may have eon- 
tinued to ho commonly employed during the Middlo Ages, though 
tho examples have perished ; but it is enrions fo fhid if evopping up 
hero again aftor a lapse of 2000 years? 

Another view in tho pooh of the temple at Pemiongehi in also 
interesting, as showing tho form of roof which wo mo familiar with 
in the rock oxaniples, and alsa as Wustrating the extent (o whol the 
bracket capital of India may ho carried under the inflnense of woolen 
architecture (Woadeut No, 177). lt hardly scoms dowbiful that the 
iden was originally devived (rom wooden construction, Dnt was 
equally appropriale to masonic forms, and is need in masonry so 
judiciously by Tidian arehilocts that we lose sight of its origin in 
me&t jusiances altogether, 

Interesting as these minor styles undoubtedly are from. their 
variety, and valuable though they may be for the hints they afford 
us in understanding tho history of the other styles, they nover ean 
he so important ag the greater architectural props flit ave found on 
tho plains of Tnitia itself A monogaph of the styles of Kaslinir or 
Nepal, or of the inlormediate valleys, would he an fivaluable addition 
to our knowledge ; but hardly more is required in n pongial history 
than that thoir places should bo indicated, and their penoral charac- 








) It ts found currently etaployed in the } manestemes, bat never ax w eonslractive 
decorative sonlptme of the Gandhain | feature, 
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toristics so defined as to rondor them recoghisablo. [yon those minor 
styles, howovor, will become more intelligible when studied in con- 
nexion with the Dravidian and northern styles, which aro thoso it 
is noxt proposéd to dofine and describe. 
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Though a little out of their placo in tho series, there are two smal 
temples in one of tho Himalayan valleys which it may bo experliont 


Porch of Temple at Pemiongeht (From Hooker) 
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to deseribo hore hefore leaving this part of tho subjoct, as their 
peculiarities will assist us in widerstanding much that has just been 
said, or that will he presently advanced. Tesidles this, thoy do not 
exactly fit into any other series, Imt they can hardly be passed 
over, as they possess what is so rere in Indian tomples—a well- 
ascortained date. : 

The temples aro sitnated in the village of Kiragrama, nob far 
fyom Kote Kangra, and, as an inseiiption on them recoids, were 
bnilt by two bothers, Baijnath and Siddnuath, in the year 804 ap! 
Neithn of them aro large, Tho Iarger has a pmeh 20 fl. pquare 
inside by 28 ft. (not 48 fi.) ovor all catornally, and the whoto length 
of the temple, from front to rear, in 50 fl, Tho smaller ono is only 
88 ft. over all, including tho sanctuary. fn 1786, the large tomplo 
underwent a thorough ropair at the hands of a Raja Sinsarchund, 
which has oblilerated many of its features; but it is oasy to seo at a 
glance what was dono in the beginning of the #th century, and what 
1000 years afterwards. Tho small temple, though ruinous, is more 
interesting, becauso it has osenped the hand of the spoiler, As will 
be seen from the woodeut (No, 178), it has all tho featies of a very 
old tomplo— great simplicity of ontline, no ropetitions of itself, nud 
the whole surface of the uppor part covered with that peculiar horwse- 
shoe diaper which was 50 fashionable in those early days. 1 looks 
hore as if it must be copied from some rick or torra-rotia ronatrne- 
tion; otherwise its repetition oyer a wholo swrfaeo seems mnac- 
countable. ‘The amalaka stingeourses are subdued and in good 
taste, and the crowning ornament well proportioned.” 

Thoro is little doubt that tho sikra of the huger tomplo was simi- 
larly adorned, but all its dotails are su complotoly obliterated by tho 
coating of plaster it has revsived thud it has lost its interest. The 
pillars, howover, of its porch rotain their forms up to their capitals, 
at loast, Tho architraves, ay may bo seon from the woodout, bulge 
to the ropair in 1786. Tho shefis of tho pills are pluin cylindos, 
af very classical proportions, and the bases also shaw that they are 
only slightly remover from classical design, ‘Tho sqnaro plinth, 
tho two ioruses, the cavetto, or hollow moulding hotweon, mo all 
classical, but partially hidden by Jindw ormamentation, of great 
elegance, but wnliko anything found afterwards. ‘Tho capitals mo, 
howevor, thea most interesting parts, though their details aro con- 
siderably obliterated by whilowash. Thoy belong lo what may ho 
styled the Lfindu-Corinthian oder, though tho principles on which 





‘ Cunningham, ‘Archeological Re- | vation, pl, 1f, vol vy of Cunningham’s 
pouts” val y, p. 178, et seqq., from which | ‘Aicheeological Ropoits’ for n reprosenta- 
the following pmtioulnis me abstiacted, | tion of this temple. It does not in tha 

* T hope no one will mistake the ele- | least ,esemble it, 
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they are designed is diametrically opposed to those of the classical 




















We ‘Teniptes at Kiragriavia, wear Kote Kangra, - (From a Photograph.) -. 


order of tho samé name, © The object of -hoth—asis well Inown-—is 
to convert. a circular. shaft into a. square architrive-bearing eapital 
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ina graceful and pleasing’ manner, We: all nowy the summer in 
which the Ionie and Corinthian capitals cfllest. this ; pleasingly, it 
is true, but not without effort and some’ little clumsiness, which it 
required all the skill and taste’ of classical architects to, conquer. 
To offect this object, the. Hinduy pluced a vase on fli top of 
their column, the how] of which was about tho same diametor as 
that of the pillar on whidh it was plated, or rather larger; but sneh 
an arrangement was weak, beeause the neck and hese of the vase were 
necessarily smallor than the shaft of the pillar, and both were still 
ciroulat. To remedy these defects, they desigued a very beautiful 
class of fuliaged ornament, which appears te grow out of tho vexo, on 
eaoh ofits four faces, and, falling downwards, strengthons the hollows 
of the neck and log of the vase, so. as to give them all tho strougth 
they require, and at the sume time to convert. the cireular form of 
the shaft. into the required square for the abacus of ‘tho capital, ‘he 
Hindus, of course, never had suficiont ability or consteuetive skill to 
enablo them. to produce so porfeet a form ax the Corinthian or Ionic 
capitals of the Greeks or Romans} but it is probable that if thik 
form, were taken up at the present day, w capital ay beantifal as. 
gither of these might even now lo produced. Tt is, indeed, almost 
the only suggestion thet Indian architecture seous to offer” for 
Buropean use. 

It is by no means clear whon this’ form of capital was first intro: 
duced, It first appears, but timidly it mist bo cunfossed,in such 





179. Pillar at -Ernn of the 149, “capital ‘of Half Coluunt font a temple In 
Gupta age. 2S Orbs.” (Crom'n Lithographs) 


late Buddhist cavod as wore oxcavated: after tl Loginning of the 
© 6th -contury :—ax, for instanco, in. the Yadnye: inve-at: Nassiek: * 
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(Woodent No. 81); in the courtyard of the Viswakarma, at Hllore 
(Woodent No. 63); and in somo of the later caves at Ajunta—tho 
twonty-fouth for instance. It is found al Erun (Woodeut No, 
179), among some fragments that I believe to be of the ago of 
the Cuptas, about Av. 400, and it is currently employed in the 
middlo group of Hindu caves at Ellora, such as tho Ashes of Ravana, 
and other caves of that ago, say about ap, 600. It aflorwards 
heeame frequent, almost universal, with tho Jains, down io the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest. The preceding roprosontation of 
one (Woodeut No, 180), from a half column of a templo in Orissa, 
shows it in a skoloton form, and therefore moro suited to oxplain 
its construction than a fullor capital would do. On its introdustion, 
tho bell-shaped or Persopolitan capital seems to have gono' out of 
Jashion, and dees not again appear in Indian art. 

To return from this digression; there can be no doubt that tho 
tomple of Baijnath is dedicated to Siva, not only from the presenco 
of the bulls in front of it, in pavilions of the same architecture as the 
porch, but ulso because Ganesa appears among its integral soulptures ; 
yot, strange to say, the back niche is occupied by a statue of Maha- 
‘Vina, the last Jaina Tirthankar, with a perfectly legible inscription, 
dated in a.p, 1240." It looks as if the age of toleration had not passod 
even them. 





' Cunningham, ‘ Aichwological Reports,’ yol, v, p. 183, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Tag limits within which the Dravidion syle of archilectue pre- 
veiled iu India are nob difienlt do define or undorstand. Practirally 
thoy are thoso of tho Madias Presidoney, or, to sperk moro dorrectly, 
they aro identical with the spread of Uno people speaking ‘Tamil, or 
any of the cognate tongues, Dy, Caldwoll, in his ‘Grammar,’ estimates 
these at furty-five or fofty-six millions,‘ but ho inuludes among thom a 
number of tribes, such as the ‘Tudas and Gonds, who, itis true, speak 
dialects closely allied to the Tamil tongues, but who may heve learnt 
thom from the suporior races, in tho same mannor that all the nations 
of tho south-west of Murope learnt to speak Latin from tho Romanus ; 
or ay tho Gornish mon havo adopted English, and the Trish and 
northern Scois are substituting that tongus for theiv iutive Gaelic 
diulects, Unless wo know their history, langnage is only a poor test 
of race, end in this instance archityeture duos not come to our ad. 
1é may do so hereafter, but in so far as wo ab prosonl nov, these tribes 
avo in too rudo a state to hevo any architecture of their own in a 
sufficiently advanced stato for our purposes, Pulting them uside, 
thorofore, for the present, we still have, according to the Inst census, 
some thirty millions of people speuking ‘Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, md 
Malayalam, whom we have no reason for doubting uro practically of 
the same race, and who, in su fr as they are [indus -not Jains, Int 
followers of Siva aud Vishun—-practiso ono slylo of architecture, and 
that knowa as the Draviditn, On the cast coast the boundaries of the 
stylo oxtond as far north as the mouth of the Kisinah, aud it ponotrates 
sporadieally and irogularly inly tho Nizam’s torritories, bat we 
cannot yet say to what oxtout, nor within what limits, 


1 ¢ Comparative Grammar of tho Dresidian Linyguegess London, sevond edition, 
1875, p. 42, 
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On the west evast ils natural boundary nortlwards is the Kistnah, 
but it did at oue time (4.p, 700?) reach as fur as Hora, in Jatilude 
20°; but it seems to havo been a spasmodic effort, and it took no per- 
unment reot there, while tho reflex wave brought the northorn styles 
into the Mysore or other southorn countries, where their presonce was 
as little to be expected as that of the Dravidian so far north. 


Although considerable progress has lately hoon made in the right 
tlirection, no satisfactory sulution has yet beon arrived at of the 
problem of tho origin of the Dravidians. ‘Tho usual theory is that, 
coming from the westward, they crossed the Lower Indus, passed 
thiongh Scinde and Gujerat, and, keeping lo the right, sought the 
localities in which we now find them; or rather, that they were 
pushed into that corner, first by the Aryans, who almost cortainly 
crossed the Upper Indus, aud passed through the Punjab into the 
yalley of the Ganges, and afterwards by the Rajputs, who followed 
nearly in their footsteps. 

Tn favour of this view is the fact first pointed out by Dr. Caldwoll,! 
that the Brahuis in Bolochistan spouk a Dravidian tongue, and may 
consequontly lie considered ay a fragmont of the race dropped. thore in 
transitu. But against this view it may he urged that between tho 
Brahuis and. the northorn ‘Uamils we havo a tract of civilized country 
extending over 1000 miles in which we have no evidence of the 
passage of the Dravidians, and where it is nearly cortain, if it were a 
national migration, wo should find their traces. 

So far as history is concerned, in such glimmerings of tradition as 
wo possess, they cortainly do not favour this view of mailers. Not 
ouly do they fuil to afford us any traco of such a migration or con- 
quest, but at tho earliest time at which we find any mention of thom 
tho most civilized and important of thoir communities oceupicd tho 
extvome southern point of tho peninsula? North of thom all was 
forest, but Lotweon tho Christian Era and the Mahomedan invasion 
wo find tho junglo gradually disappearing, and the southern races 
pushing northwards, till, in the 14th eontury, they were checked anid 
driven hack by the Moslems. Bul for their intorforenco it looks as 
if, at thal timo, the Dravidians might oventually have driven tho 
Aryans through the Ilimalayas back to their original seats, as tho 
Maharattas, who aro half Dyravidians, ncyly did at a subsequent 
poriod, f 

If any clear or direct relationship could he discovered betweon 





1+ Gramina, p. 44 sketch in the ‘Jounal of tho Royal 
2 The best account of the Paudyan j Asiatic Suvivty,? vol. iii, pp. 109, ab segy. 
hkingdom—the Regio Paudionis of tho | 1736, 
olaasicul authois—is Wilson's historieul 
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tho Tamil and tho Median or Accadian languages of Turanian origin, 
which tho decipherment of arrow-headod inscriptions is revealing to 
us, it might holp a good deal in explaining the original introduction 
of the Dravidians into India, and tho numerous Assyrianisms that 
oxist in tho mythology and architecture of southorn India, ‘Till, 
however, more progress is made in that direction, it seems it would bo 
more oxpediont for the prosont to assume that tlio Tamil-apoaking 
races avo practically aboriginal, and that the evidences of connexion 
between them and Babylonia are dre to continued and close eom- 
morcial intercourse betweon the Porsien (inlf and the Melabar const. 
That such did exist from very romote ages we may feol cortain, and 
its oxtent scoms auch as to justify and oxplain any similarities thet 
aro now found existing in southorn India. 


Be all this as it may, as far back as thoir traditions reach, wo find 
the Dravida Desa, or southern part of India, divided into three king- 
doms or states, tho Pandyas, tho Cholas, and tho Cheras, forming a 
little triarchy of powers, noither intorfored with hy the othor nations 
of tho earth, nor intorfering with those beyond their limits, During 
tho greater part of their existonco all thoir relations of war and 
peace have beon among thomsclves, and they have grown up a 
separate people, as unlike tho rest of tho world as can woll bo 
conceived, 

Of the three, the most southern was called the Pandyan kingdom ; 
it was tho earliest civilized, and scems to havo attained suffiviont 
importance about the timo of tho Christian Era to havo attracted the 
special attention of tho Grook and Roman geographors, Tow much 
carlior it hocame a stale, or had a rogular snecossion of rulers, wo 
know nol,! but it scoms cortainly lo havo attained to some consistency 
as carly ns fivo or six -conturies before the Christian ra, and main- 
tained itself within ils original houndarios, til] in tho middle of 
the last century when ih was swallowed up in onv all-devowing 
aggression. 

During this long poriod the Pandyas had several epochs of great 
prilliancy and power, followed by long intervening periods of de- 
pression and obsonrity, The Ist contury and afterwards tho 5th 
or 6th scom to have been thoso in which they especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. If buildings of cithor of these opuchs still 
oxist, which is by no means improbablo, they are utlorly mknown to 
ug as yet, nor havo wo any knowledge of biildings of the intorvoning 
periods down to tho reign of ‘Tirumulla Nayak, a.v. 1624, This 





: s 

' Besides the account of this stato | cioty,’ there are many scattored notices 

given by Professor Wilson in vol, fli. of | found in ‘Haylor's Analysis of the 
the ‘Journal of the Roynl Asiatic Sa- ! Mackenzie MSS,’ and elsawh are. 
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, 
prince adorned the capital city of Madura with many splendid 
edifices, some of which havo been drawn by Danicli and othors. 
What moro ancient remains there may be will not be known Lill the 
place has boon carofully and scientifically explored, : 

The Chola kingdom oxtended northwards fiom the valloy of tho 
Cauvery and Coleroon rivers, whose banks seom always to havo boon 
its principal scat, nearly to Madras, all along tho castorn coast, called 
after them Cholomandalam or Coromandel, Tho date of tho origin of 
thoir kingdom is not known, but their, polilical relations with Kash- 
mir can be wacod as early as the 6th contury, and probably earlier 
Their opoch of greatest glory, however, was between the 10th and 
42th conturies, when they scem to havo conquored not only their 
neighbours tho Pandyas and Cheras, but oven to have surpassed tho 
bounds of the triarchy, and canicd their arms into Coylon, and to 
havo maintained an equal struggle with the Chalukyas in tho north, 
After this poriod thoy had no great revival like that of tho Pandyas 
under Jirumulla Nayak, but sank stop by step under the Mahomedans, 
Mahrattas, and English, to their present state of utter political 
annihilation. 

The Choras occupied the country northward of tho kingdom of 
Pandya, and westward of Chola, including a considerable part of 
what is now known as Mysore. Their riso nocording to their own 
annals took place nearly at the time of the Christian Bra, but this 
most probably is an oxaggoration, but there are inscriptions which 
prove that they were powerful in the 4th and 5th conturics, From 
this time they scom gradually to havo oxtended their conquest north- 
wards, Their sixteonth king boasts of having conquered Andhra and 
Kalinga? and their twonticth king, Kongani Raya ILL, boasts of 
having conquered Chola, Pandya, Dravida, Andhra, Kalinga, Varada, 
and Maharastra desas as far as tho Norbudda river? According: to 
tho dates in the Kongadcsa Rajakal, this must have taken place in tho 
Wh century, but from what we know of history, it could not have 
taken placo 4ill after the overthrow of the Chalukyan dynasty, and 
consequently hardly before 750. That a southern conquest did take place 
about that time seoms almost certain from the oclipse of the Chalukyas 
between 750 and 1000,* and from tho excavation of the Kylas and 
othor temples of Dravidian architecturo at Ellora about that time, 
and there seems no race but the Cheras who could havo offected this, 

Vira Chola (4.0. 927-977) seoms first to have chockod their victorious 
career, and Ari Vara Deva, another Chola king (1004), to havo com- 
pleted their destruction. Tle also boasts of having carried his 





. . 
1 ¢ Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 40. 3 Thid. 
2 ¢Jomnal of the Royal Asiatic So- 4 Ibid, vol. iv. p. 10. 
ofety, vol. viii p 5. 
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victorious standard to tho Nerbudda, and to have beon a benolactor 
to Chillambaram, the then famed temple of his race. 

This was the last great effort of the early triarchy; after this 
the riso of the Bellalas in Mysore, and tho revival of the Chalukyas in 
Central India, seom to have chockot thom to such an oxient, that 
thoy nover yegained a porfect indepondenco, though at times wealthy 
and powerful and capable of ombarking in tho most splendid architec- 
tural undertakings, : 

Although, politically, these three states always romained distinct, 
and genorally antagonistic, the people belonged to tho same meo. 
Their architecture is different from auy other found in India, but 
united in itsolf, and has gono through a process of pradual chango 
from tho earliest times at which wo hecomo acquainted with it, until 
wo lose sight of it altogothor in the last century. This chango is 
invariably for tho worse, tho carlior specimens being in all instances 
tho most perfoct, and tho degree of degradation forming, as montioned 
abovo, # tolerably ovact chronomeirio scale, by which we may measuro 
tho age of the buildings, 

Buddhism, as beforo hintorl, does not seem to have eyer grined a 
footing of much importance among any of the Dravidian racos of India, 
and as early as the 7th contury the fow votaries of Buddha that 
existed in tho south of India wero finally oxpolled.? So completely 
was it extirpated that I do not know of ono singlo Buddhist monument 
south of tho Kistnah, oxcept tho topo at Amravati dcsoribed abovo, 
and am inclined very much to doubt if any really important ones over 
existed, 

Tho Jaina religion, on tho contrary, continned to flourish at 
Conjeveram and in the Mysore, and scoms to have suceceded Buddhism 
in theso places, and 10 have attracted to itself whatever tendoncy 
thero may have beon towards tho doctrines of Buddhism on tho part 
of the southern peoplo. ‘Thongh influential from thoir intelligence, 
tho Jains nover formed more than a small numerical fraction of tho 
people among whom they wore located. 

The [indu roligion, which thus became supreme, is now commonly 
designated the Bralmanical, in ordor to distinguish it fom tho earlier 
Vedio religion, which, however, never seoms to havo leon known in 
the south, The two sects into which it is divided consist of the 
wworshippors of Siva and of Vishnu, and aro now quito distinot and 
almost antagonistic; ut both are now so overloaded with absurd 
fables and monstrous superstitions, that it is vory difficnll 1o ascerinin 





1 ‘The particulars are abstiacted from] * Tho doctments collected by Colonel 
Sir Walter Blliot’s papor in the fomth, | Mackenzio are full af the disputes which 
and M1, Dowson’s paper on the Cheias | ended in the peiseoution, and these ox- 
in tho aghth, volume of the ‘ Jounal | tonded apparonty from tho Sth to the 7th 


af the Rayal Asiatic Sociaty,’ century. 
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what thoy really are or ever were. Nor are we yet in a position to 
speak confidently of their origin. 

Recont discovorics in Assyria seem, however, to point ty thet country 
as tho origin of much that we find underlying tho local colouring of 
the Vaishnava faith. Garuda, the cagle-headod Vahana, and com- 
panion of Vishnu, scoms identical with ihe figure now so familiar to 
us in Assyrian sculpture, prohwbly representing Ormazd, The fish- 
god of tho Assyrians, Dagon, profigures the “ Vish-Avalar,” or 
incaination of Vishnu, Tho man-lion is not moro femiliar io us in 
Assyria than in India, and tradition gonorally points to tho West for 
the othor figmes scarcely so casily recognised—more especially Bali, 
whose tame alone is an index to his origin; and Maha Assura, who, 
by a singular invorsion, is a man with a bull's head, instead of a bull 
with a man’s head, as he is always figured in his native land. It is 
worthy of remark that the ninth Avatar of Vishnu is always Buddha 
himself, thus pointing to a connexion hetweon these two extromos of 
Indian faith; and wearo told by inscriptions of the 14th century that 
thore was then no appreciable difference between tho Jains and 
Vaishnavas.? Indeed, a3 pointed out in the introduction, it scoms 
impossible to avoid considering theso three faiths as threo stages of 
one superstition of a native race—Buddhism being the oldest and 
puresL; Jainism a faith of similar origin, but overlaid with local 
superstitions ; and Vishnuism a third form, suited to tho capacity of 
the natives of India in modorn times, and to compete with tho 
fashionable worship of Siva, 

Both these religions havo borrowed an immense amount of nomen- 
olature from the moro abstract rolipions of tho Aryan races, and both 
profess to vonerato the Vedas and other seriptnics in tho Sansorit 
languages Indeed it is all but impossible that the intellectual supe- 
viority of that reco should not mako itself felt on the inferior tribes, 
but it is most important always to hear in mind that tho Sansorit- 
speaking Aryan was a stranger in India, Tt cannot indoed be too 
often repeated that all that is intellectually groat in that country—~ 
all, indeed, which is written—belongs to thom; but all that is built— 
all, indeod, which is artistic—belongs to othor races, who wore efther 
aboriginal or hnmigrated into India at earlicr or subsoqnont periods, 
and from other sources than those which supplied the Aryan. stock, 


There does not seom io bo any essontial difforence cither in plan 
or form between tho Saiva and Vaishnava temples in tho south of India. 
It is only by observing the images or omblems worshipped, or by 





1 See Dr. Babington, Plate 4, vol, ii. ) Balipam, 
of ‘Tiausactions of the Royal Asiatic] * ‘Asiatic Resomches; vol, ix p. 270, 
Society,’ for the sculpture at Mahe } and yol. xvii, p. 285, 
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reaiing the stories ropresonted inthe numerous sculptures with which 
a templo is adorned, that wo find ont the god to whom it is dedicated, 
Whoever he may be, the temples consist almost invariably of the four 
following parts, arranged in various manners, as afterwards to be 
explained, but differing in thomnselves only according 10 the age in 
vee they were executed :— 

. The principal part, tho actual temple itself, is called the Vimana. 
It is yee square in. plan, and surmounted by a pyienidal root of 
one or more storeys; it contains tho coll i in which the image of the 
god or his emblem is placed. 

2, Tho porches or Mantapas, which always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell. 

8. Gate pyramids, Gopuras, which arotho principal features in tho 
quadvangular enclosures which always surround the Vimanas, 

4, Pillaved halls or Ohouliries, used for various purposes, and which 
are tho invariable accompaniments of these temples, 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks ov wells for water— 
to be used oither for sacred purposes or the convenience of the priests, 
—dwollings for all tho various grades of tho priesthood attached to it, 
and numerous other buildings designed for state or convenienco, 
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CHAPLER IL 
DRAVIDIAN ROCK-CUT 'TTMPLES, 


CONTLN TS, 
Mahavollipore —- Kylas, Elma, 


Auavovan it may not bo possible to point out the origin of the 
Dravidian stylo, and trace its early history with the samo precision as 
we can that of Buddhist architecture, thero is nothing so mysterious 
about it, as there is rogarding the styles of northern India, nor doos 
it burst on us full blown at once as is the caso with tho architecture 
of the Chalukyas, ITitherto, the great difleulty in the case has been, 
that all the temples of southern India havo been found to bo of 40 
modern a date, Tho great building age thoro was the 16th and L7th 
conturies of our era. Some structural buildings, it ia true, could be 
traced back to tho 12th or 13th with cortainty, but beyond that all 
was to a great extent conjecture; and if it wero not for rock-cut 
examples, we could hardly go back much furthor with anything like 
cortainty. Recent investigations, however, combined with improved 
Imowledge and greater familiarity with the subject, have now altored 
this slate of affairs toa groat extent. It seems hardly doubtful now that 
the Kylas at Flora, and the great tomples at Puradkul (Pattadkul), 
avo antorior to the 10th contury.! It may, in fuot, bo that they dato 
from tho 8th or O(h, and if L am nob vory much mistaken the © rath,” 
as they aro called, ab J Mahwvellipore aro as early, if nut indecd carlior, 
than the th or 6th, and are in reality tho oldest examples ul their 
class known, and tho prototypes of tho stylo. 

One cirenmstance which has provented the ago of the Mahavelli- 
pore saths being before detected is, that buing all out in granite and 
in single blocks, they show no sign of wearing or decay, which is*so 
frequently a test of age in structural buildings, and being all in the 
some material produces a family likoness among them, which makes 
it at first sight difficult io discriminate between what is old and 
what new. Moro than this, they all possess the curious peculiarity of 
being unfinished, whether standing free, as the raths, or cut in tho rock, 
as caves, or on its faco, as the great’ bas-relief; they are all loft with 
one-third or one-fourth merely blocked out, and in some instances with 





* Burgess, ‘Report on Belgam and Kalndgi? 1876, plates 39, 40. 
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the intention morely indicated. Tt looks as if the werkmon had beon 
suddenly called off while the whole was in progress, and native 
traditions, which always aro framed to avconnt for what is otherwise 
wost unintelligible, have seized on this peculiarity, and make it the 
prominent feature in their myths. Add to this that it is only now 
wwe are acquiring that knowledgo of tho subject and familiarity 
with its details, which will enable us to check the vagaries of Indian 
speculation, Tom all these causes it is not difficult to mdorstand 
how easily mistakes might be made in dacating of such mysterious 
objects, 

Tf we do not know all wo would wish about the antiquitios of 
Mahavollipore, it is not hecauso attempts have not been made 
to supply tho information. Situated on an open sea-beach, within 
one night's casy dal from Madras, it has been more visited 
and oftenor described than any other place in Tndia. The first 
volume of tho ‘Asiatic Researches’ (1788) contained an exhaustive 
paper on them by W, Chambors. ‘This was followed in the fifth (1798) 
by another by Mr. Goldingham. In tho second volumo of tho 
‘Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socicty’ there appeared what was 
thon considered a most successful attompt to decipher tho inscriptions 
there, by Dr. Guy Babington, accompaniod Ly views of most of the 
soulptures. Tho ‘Madras Journal,’ in 1844, contained a guide to tho 
place by Lieutenant Braddock, with notes by the Rov, W. Taylor and 
Sir Walter Elliot ; and almost overy journal of evory travellor in these 
parts contains somo hint rogarding them, or some attompt to deseribo 
and oxplain thoir peculiarities or boautics. Most of these wero 
collected in a volume in 1869 by a Lioutonant Carr, and published at 
the oxponse of tho Madvas Government, bul unforltmately tho editor 
golectod had no general knowledge of tho subject, nor had bo appa- 
rontly any Jocal familiarity with the place. Tis work in consequence 
adds little to our provious stores, 

Tn addition 10 all this, Colonol Mackonzie undortook to illustrate 
the place, and omployed his staff to mako detailed drwwings of all the 
sculptures and architectural details, and a volume containing thirty- 
seven drawings of tho place is in his collection in tho India Office, and 
Daniell has also published some faithful ropresontations of the place. 
Quite recently it has beon survoyol by the revenue surveyors, and 
photographed by Dr. STunter, Captain Lyon, and otheis, so that the 
materials scom amplo ; but the fact is, they have been collected at such 
distont times, and by individuals differing so cxsontially in capability 
or instruction, that it is almost impossible, exeopt on the spot, to 
co-ordinate the whole, Any accomplished architect or archeolpgist 
could do it casily in a month, and tell us the whole story, Mennivhilo, 
howevor, the main features scom tolerably distinct, and ascertained 
within limits sufficient [nr onr present purposes, 
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Tho oldest and most interesting growp of monuments at Maha- 
vollipoie, ace the so-called five yaths or monolithic temples standing 
on tho sca-shoro—ono of thos, that with the apsidal termination in 
the contre of the annoxed woodent (No, 181), slands a little detached 
from the vest. ‘he othor four stand in a lino north and south, and 
lovk as if they had heen carved out of a single slone or rock, which 
originally, if that were so, must have beon hebween 365 St. and 40 ft. 
high at its southern ond, sinking to half that height at its northern 
oxtromity, and its width diminishing in a like proportion, 

Tho first on the north is a moro Pansala or coll 11 ft, square 
extornally, and 16 ft, high. Tt is tho enly one too that seems finished 





wl, Ratha, Mahavellipore (rom a ske tote by the Auton.) 


or nearly so, but it has no throne or imago internnlly from which we 
might guess its destination, 

The noxt is a small copy of the last. to the sonthward, and mensures 
11 ft. by 16 ft. in plan, and 20 ft. in height, Tho third, scen partiully in 
tho above woodout, is very romarkablo;: it is an vblong building witha 
curvilinear shapod roof with a straight idge. Ils dimensions are 42 ft. 
long, 25 ft, wide, and 25 ft. high. Uxtornally, it seems to havo boon 
vompletely carvod, but internally only pai tially oxcavated, the works 
being apparently stopped by an accident, It is cracked completely 
throngh, so that daylight can be seen through it, and soveral masses 
of tho rock have fallen to the ground—this has beon ascribed to an 
earthquake and other causes, My impression is, the explanation ia 
not far to scek, but aiose from unskilfaluess on the pert of workmen 
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employed in a first alfompt, Iaying comploted the extorior, (hey sel 
to work to exeayate tho interior so as to make it resomblo a strnetuyal 
pnilding of the same class, leaving only auch pillars and supports 
as were sufficient to support a woolen rool of tho ovdinary con- 
stauction, In this instance H was a mass of solid granite which, 
had tho oxcavalion been comploted, would cortainly have crushed 
the lowor storey to powder, As it was, the builders recom to have 
taken the hint of tho crack and slopped the farther pogrers of tho 
works, 

Tho last, howover, is the most iutoresting of the sories, A view of 
it has already boon given (Woodent No, 66), and it is shown on the 
right hand of the last wooden. Its dimensions are 27 { by 28 {6 in 
plan, 84 ft. in height, Tis upper part is ontively finished with its 
soulptures, the lower morely blocked out, Ib may be, Unt frigltoned 
by tho crack in tho last-named rath, or from some other cauno, they 
desisted, and it still romains in an wilinished state, 

Tho matorinls for fixing the ago of this rath ato, first, the palwo- 
graphical form of the charactors used in tho muncrous insoriptions 
with which it is covered.t Comparing these with Prinsop'y alphabots, 
allowing for difference of locality, they seem corlainly to be anterior 
to tho 7th contury ‘Lhe lungnagy, loo, is Sunserit, while all tho 
Chola inscriptions of the 10th and subsequent conturies aro in ‘Tamil, 
and in very much moro modern charvotersé Another proof of 
antiquity is tho charactor of the sculpture, Wo have on this rath 
most of the Hindu Pantheon, such as Brahma and Vishuu; Siva too 
appems in inost of his charactors, but all in forms more subdued than 
avo to bo found vlhewhero, ‘ho ono oxtravaganco is that the gods 
generally have four arms—nover moro—lo distinguish them from 
mortals; but none of these combinations ox oxtravagances wo find. 
in the caves here, or ab Mora ar Wephania. Ub is Uho soborest and 
most reasonable version of tha Windu Pantheon yet discovered, and 
consequontly one of the most interesting, as well, probably, u4 the 
earliest, ‘ 

None of tho insoriptions on tho raths have dates, but from the 
montion of the Pallavas in counoxion with this placo, [seo no reayon 
for doubting tho inference dvawn by Sir Wallor EMiot fron their 
insoriptions—* that tho oxcavations could not well havo been mado 
later thau the 6th ecentury.”* Add to al) this, that these raths aro 
cortainly very liko Buddhist buildings, as we learn 10 know them 
from tho enzly caves, and it seems hardly to admit of dowbt that wo 





1 Most of theso were copicd by Dr. | * ‘Jourarl of the Asiatio Suototy af 
Babmgton, wand published with the pa- | Bengal? vol, vii, plato 12, 
pors above referred to, but ethos aro] * Su Walter Eliot in Liout, Car's 
given in the volume on the Mackenzie | compilation, p. 127, 
collection in the India Offive. § Tne 
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have hero potrifactions of the last forma of Buddhist architecture! 
and of tho fist forms of that of the Diavidians 

The want of interiors in theso 1nths makes it sometimes difficult 
to mako this so clear ay it might bo, Wo cannot, for instance, tell 
whether tho apsidal rath in tho contre of woodeut No. 181 was meant 
to repoduco a chaitya hall, o: a vihaa liko that of woodent No, 48, 
Fiom its being in several storeys T would infor tho lattor, but the 
whole is so conventionalised by fansplantalion 1o the south, and by 
the different uses to which they aie applicd for the purposes of a 
different 1cligion, that wo must not stactch analogies too far? 





Axunas Rath, Mahavelliporo (Crom a pcan). ) 
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There is one othor 20th, at some distance from the othors, aulled 
Axjune’g iath, represented in the above woodout (No, 182), which, 
strango to say, is finished, or neaily go, and gives a fair idea of tho 


form these oblong temples took before wo havé any stinctmal build- 





1 Among the rceently discovered ruins 
at Bharhut 18 a bas-clicf 1opresentmg a 
building s0 oyactly Inke the long 1ath 
hete, that theo ean be no doubt that 
such buildings were used in the noth 
of Tndia two conturies at least befne 
Christ, but to what puipose they wero 
apphed is not so clea The one at 
Bhmhut seems to have contained the 
thoones or alta of the fom lust Buddhas, 

? Among the seulptints of the Fand- 


haia monasteries are several reposant- 
ing fagades of hyildings, Lhey may bo 
cells 1 chaitya halls, but, at all ovents, 
thoy mie almost oxact repoductiona of 
the fagado of this 2ath. Bong ased 
as hemoworks for soulpiue, the northan 
examples me, of course, conventionalised ; 
Lut it is impossible to mistake tho idon- 
taty of intention They may piobably be 
of ubout the same ago 
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ings of the class. This temple, dhongh entering in tho side, was 
novor iniondod to be piorced through, bul always to contain a coll. 
Tho largo oblong rath, on the conbrary, was fiutonded ty ho opon 
all round, and whether, conreqrontly, we should consider ib aaa 
choulaio or a popura is not quilo clear, Ono thing, al ull events, 
scoms certain and if in wheat intoresty ws aiost how that the 
square yaths ao copies of Buddhist vias, aud aio tho origins 
from which all the vimanas in sonthorn India were copied, and 
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18d, Perumal Pagoda, Mildura. (Tiom MS Drawing in tho possesston of 


tha Inte General Monteith, Madsas Lughicois ) No neale. 


continued to be copied nemly unchanged to a very lato period. 
Woodeut No, 188, for imsiauce, repiesonts one from Madu, 
erected in the 18th century, It is changed, if is tino, and tho cells 
and some of tho emlicr featines aio haidly recognisable; but the 
wondar rather is that twelve conturies should nut have more com~ 
pletely obliterated all traces of the original, ‘There is nothing, 
however, in it which cannot ho easily recognised in intermedieto 
examples, and their gradual lransfumation detected by any ono 
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familiar with the subject. On tho other hand, the oblong 1aths were 
halls 01 poxticos with the Buddhists, and became the gopmar or pate- 
ways which aro ficquontly—indced genoally—moio important parts 
of Diavidian temples than the vimanas thomselves. ‘They, tov, like tho 
vimanas, ictain their original features vary little changed io the 
prosont day, as may be scon from tho annexed oxamplo fom a modo 
‘Tamil templo on tho opposite shore of the Gulf of Manaay (Woodout 
No, 184). ‘To all this, however, we shall have frequent opportuni- 
ties of voforring in tho sequel, and it will become much plainor as we 
Proceed. 


AS 
se ie 





184 Lytranve toa Hindu Lemple, Colombe (Liom sin | Leanne's (Gry lon) 


The othor antiquitics at Mahavollipore, though very interesting, in 
themsolves, ave nol nearly so important for our history aa tho reths 
just desetbod. ‘The caves ave ponerally small, and fail mchilectmally, 
fram the feeblencss and tenuity of their supports, ‘Tho southorn 
cavo diggers had ovidently not been grounded in the ait, like their 
northorn compeers, by the Buddhists, ‘Cho long oxperionce of tho 
latter in the art tanght thom that ponderous masses wore not only 
necessmy to support their roofs, bub for architectmal offect; and 
noithor they nor the Tlindus who suecceded them in the noith ever 
hesitated to use pillars of two or threo diametois in hoight, or to crowd 
thom together to any vequired oxtent. In tho sonth, on tho contrary, 
the cave diggers tiied to copy literally the structual pillars used to 
suppolt woodon 100fs. Teneo, I believe, the accident to the long rath, 
and henee eatainly the poor and modein look of all the southern 
caves, which has hitherto proved such a stumbling-block to all who 
have tried to guess their ago. ‘Their sculpture is better, and some of 
thei hest designs wank with these of Waa and Klephanta, with 
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which they wore, in all probability, contemporary, Now, however, 
that wo know that tho seulpimes in cavo No. 3 at Badami wers 
executed in the 6th centmy? (1, 579), we are enabled to approximate 
the date of those in the Mahavellipore caves with very tolerable 
certainty, The Badami seulpinrves mo so similar in stylo with tho 
Dest examples theio tliat they craumot be fai distant in date, and if 
placed in the following contmy if will not probably be far fiom tho 
tiuth. 

The great Das-rclief on the rack, 90 ft. by 40 [t, is porhaps the 
most lomarkable thing of its class im Indin Now that it is known to 
be wholly devoted to Serpent worship,? it acquires an intaest it had 
not before, and opens a new chaptor in Indian mytholugy.? Thee 
seoms nothing to cnable us to fix its age with absoluto ceatainty ; it 
can hudly, howover, bo doubted that it is antmior to the 10th 
century, and may be a couple of conturics carlior, 

Thao is one othor antiquty in a place called Saluvan Kuppan, 
avo miles north of Mahevollipore, which has not yet been diawn or 


































































































186 ‘Liget Cave at Saluvan Kuppan (110m a Photograph ) 


described, but deserves notico as a lincal descendant of the tiger cave 
at Cuttack (Woodout No. 73). TTo1e not ono but a dozon of tiger 
heads welcome the anchorite to his abodo. Tero, too, thoy aro conven- 
tionalisod as we always find thom in Chalukyan art, and this example 
SOr'VOR, like every other, to show how tho Ifindu imagination in mt 





' Bwgess, ‘Report on Belgam, &o,) matters, 1b might be hoped they would 
p, 24 replace tho head of the givat Nage on 

2 (Theo and Sapont Woialnp, p. 78. | hus body before it iy destioyed by boing 

3 [Cit wero possible to 1ouso the Matias} mado a cockshyo fo idlo Britishas, 
Government io take any interest in sneh 
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runs wild when once freed from tho trammels of sober imitation of 
natural things, which wo find to bo its chavacloristio in tho carly 
stages of Brddhist art. 


Kyras, En.ora, 


From the raths at Mahavolliporo to tho Kylas at. Flora tho transi- 
tion is casy, but the step considerable, At tho fiist-named place we 
have manifest copies of structures intended originally for other pur- 
poses, and uscd at Mahavelliporo in a fiagmontary and disjointed 
mannor, Ad Elloia, on tho comtaary, the whole is wolded togethor, 
and we havo @ perfect Diavidian templo, as comploto in all its parts 
as af any futuro period, and so far advanced that wo might havo 

somo difficulty in tracing 
" tho parts back to their 
originals without the for- 
tunate possession of the 
oxamples on tho Madras 
sho1e, 

Indopendontly, —how- 
evor, of ils historical or 
ethnographical value, tho 
Kylas is in itself one of 
the most singular and 
interesting monuments of 
aichitectural art in India. 
Tts beauty and singularity 
always oxcitetl the asto- 
nishmont of travolloys, and 
in consequence if is bebtor 
known than almost any 
other structure in that 
ooumtry, fiom tho nume* 
vous views and sketches 
of it Unt have been pub- 
lishod. Unlike the Budd. 
hist oxcavalions we have 
18 Kylas at Litera, (Conected froma Phan in Daniotts hitherto Leon dosoribmg, 

*¥tows tn Rindostan ’) Seaie 100 te. to Tin ié is not a mero intetior 
chamber cut in the rock, 

bni is a model of a complete templo, such as might have boon oreoted. 
on the plain, In othor words, the rock has been ont away, oxtornally 
as well as intornally. Tho older caves aro of a much more natural 
and tational design than this 1omple, because, in cutting away tho 
rock around it to provide an exterior, tho whole has necessarily beon 
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placed in a pit Tn tho cognate temples at Mahavollipore (Woodout 
No, 181) this difficulty has beon eseaped by the fact that the bouldora 
of granito out of which thoy are hown were found lying free on the 
shole; but at Ellora, no insulated rock boing available, a pit was 
dug around the temple in tho sloping side of tho hill, about 100 ft. 
fleep at its inmost side, and half that height at the entranco or 
gopura, the floor of the pil being 150 ft. wide and 270 ft, in longth, 
In tho contro of this rectangular comt stands the temple, as shown 
in the preceding plan (Woodont No, 186), consisting of a vimana, 


“Afr, Xs 





1st Klas, Lora. (Ltam a Sketch by the Authon.) 


botiveon 80 ft, and 90 ft, in height, preceded by a large squaro porch, 
supported by sixtcon columns (owing probably to tho immense weight 
to he borne); before this stands a detached porch, cached by a bridge ; 
and in front of all stands the gateway, which is in like manner con- 
nected with the last porch by a bridge, the whole being out ont of 
the native rock, +Bosides those thero are two pillaas or deepdans 
(literally lamp-posts) loft standing on each sido of the detached 
porch, and two elephants about the sive of life, All round the court 
theie is a peristylar cloistor with colly, and some halls not shown in 
the plan, which give to the wholo p comploxity, and at the same time 
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a completeness, which nevor fail to stiike the beholder with astonish- 
mont and awe. 

As will be seen fiom tho view (\Woudeul No. 187) the outline 
of tho vimana is at first sight vory similar to that of tho raths at 
Mahavellipore, but on closer inspection we find everything so modi- 
fied at Ellora as to make up a perfect and well wndorstood design. 
The vimana with its colls, and tho porch in Sront of it with its side 
cells, make a complete Tlindu temple such as mie found in hundreds 
in southern India, and instead of tho simulated cells thet sunonnd 
the hall in the Madras exampls, thoy again hecomo realities, but uscd 
for widely diffrent pmposes. Tnslead of boing tho sinimlated 1¢si- 
dences of priests, the five or rather peven ecolls that surround tho 
central object hao ac cach devoted to a sopmate divinity of tho 
Tindu Pantheon, and group most pleasingly with the contial vimana. 
It is, howevor, so far as is now known, tho last 1eminiscenco of this 
Buddhist arangemont in Lindu architecture; after the year 1000 
even these cells disappear or become independent erections, wholly 
soparated from the templo itself. 

Though considerably damaged by Moslem violence, tho lower 
part of the gopura shows a considerable advanco on anything 
found at Mahayollipore, and a close approach to what theso objects 
afterwards became, in so far, at least, as tho perpendicular paris are 
concerned ; instead, howevor, of tho tall pyramids which woe so 
univorsal afterwards, the gopu1a in the Kylas exhibits only what may 
be called the gorm of such an arrangement. It is only tho upper 
momber of a gopma placed in tho flat roof of tho gateway, ani. so 
small as not to be visible oxcopt fiom above. In moro mooi times 
fiom. five to ten storoya would havo beon interposed to connect thesa 
two parts, Nothing of the kind however exists hore? 

On either sido of the porch ato the two squaro pillars called 
deepdans, or lamp-posts, bofore alluded to, the ornament at tho top of 
which possibly .epresonts a flamo, though if is dificult to aseortain 
what it really is, while the tomptation to consider thom as represen~ 
tatives of tho lion pillars of the Buddhists (Woodout No, 6) is very 
great (Woodent No. 188). 

Tn tho south of India, however, among ihe Jains, as montioned 
above (p. 276), such pillas are vory common, slanding vithor singly 
or in paita in front of tho gopuras, and always apparently intonded to 
carry lamps for festivals. ‘Choy genorally consist of a single block of 
granite, square at base, changing oan octagon, and again to a figure 
of sixteen sides, with a capital of very elegant shapo. Soma, however, 
aro circular, and, indeed, their varicty is infinite, They range from 





1 In Damell’s plates, No, 16, tho upper | tock, no addition or alteration could alta- 
part of this is shown. Being cut in the | wards have heen intonded 
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Ia Deopdan in Dun war (10m a Photograph ) 


30 {t, todo (land even 50 fin height, and, whatovor thoir dimen- 
sions, nie among the most clogant specimons of art. in sonthorn 
India, 

Unforiunatoly, there ix no insetiption or other date from which 
the ago of tho Kylas can bo ascortained with precision, Tt ik safo, 
however, to assert that if was erected by tho southern Diavidiaus, 
cithor the Chores or the Choles who held pway here during the eclipse of 
the Chalukyas, or botween a.p, 750 and 950; and Mr, Bingess’ recont 
yesearches in Dhaiwar enable us to assert with loleiallo confidence 
that its age must be noaicr the fast than the sceond of these dates, 
Tho great temple at Puindkul—his Pattadkal —is covered with inso1ip- 
rtions, none of which unforiunalcly are dated, but from their import 
and the foum of dhoir characters, both Bhaw Dai! and himself asciibe 


2 


lo the 8th or Oth centwy,? and | seo no renson for doubling the 


Y Journal Bombay Bratch of the}? +Repot on Bapam and Keladj, 
Royol Asiatic Society? sol. ix p. 814, | 1874, p. OL, ef seyep, 
ef seqy. 
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correctness of tho date arsigned hy Myr. Burgess to this temple, which, 
according to him was erected during the 8th contury. T plan it is 
almost oxactly a duplicate of the Kylas, as 
may bo gathered from tho annexed woodent 
(No. 189), bul there is some li(Uo difficulty 
in instiluting such a comparison of their archi- 
tooture as would cnablo ua iy feol suro of thoir 
rolative dates '—in the firat place, because tho 
ono is structnral the other rock-eul, but also 
Decause wo hardly know what allowanco to 
mako for distance of locality. On tho whole, 
however, I am inclined to believe the southern 
tomple is tho oldor of tho two, but cortainly 
not distant in date. If consequently, it were 
necessary to fix on a date which should cor- 
reetly represont our presont knowledge of tho 
age of tho Kylas, 1 wonld put down a.p. 800, 
with considerable confidence that it was not 
many years from the truth either way, 
189. Plan of Great Temple st’ ayowing, of course, Homo thirty to fifty 
Proms Han by Mr Bugs) yenrs for the exeontion of so important a 
monument, 

Considerablo misconception oxists on tho subject of cutting tomples 
in tho rock, Almost every ono who scos those temples is struck with 
the apparently prodigious amount of labour bestowed on their exca- 
vation, and thore is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they have beon 
rogarded, and that, had tho Kylas beon an edifico of masonry situated 
‘on the plain, it would searecly havo attracted tho attontion of Muropean 
travellers, Jn renlity, bowovor, it is considerably onsioy and loss 
oxponsive to excavate a templo than to build ono. ‘Tako, for instance, 
the Kylas, tho most wonderful of all this class, ‘Vo excavate the aren 
on which it stands would require tho removal of about 100,000 enbic 
yards of rock, but, as the baso of tho demplo is solid and tho super- 
structure massive, it aecupics in round numbers about onc-half of tha 
excavated area, 80 that tho question is simply this—whothor it is 
easier to chip away 60,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
borrow a railway term) down a hill-sido, or {0 quarry 50,000 onbic 
yards of stono, remove it, probably a mile at least to tho placo whore 
the templo is to be built, and then to raisoand set it, ‘Tho excavating 
process would probably cost about one-tenth of iho other, ‘Tho 





= 








' There are four photographs of this { Ono of theso in repented in Mr, Burgoss's 
temple in the * Architectural Antiquities | honk, plate 38. 
of Dharwar and Mysore,’ plates 54-57. 
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sculpture and ornament would he the samo in both ingtarices, more 
especially in India, whero buildings are always set up in block, and 
the carving oxeonted 7a sifu, Noverthcless tho impression produced 
on all spectators by these monolithie masses, thoir unalterable 
character, and appearance of oternal durability, point to tho process 
as one meriting more attention than it has hitherto received in 
modern times; aud if any rock were found as uniform and as easily 
worked as the Tndian amygdalvidal traps, we might hand down to 
posterity somo moro durable monumont than many we are iow 
erecting at far greater cont. 

Before leaving this branch of tho subject there is ono other rock- 
ent example which deserves to bo quoted, not cither for its sizo or 
antiquity, but from the clegance of its details It is situated at a 
place called Kimilali,’ thirty-five miles south-west from Shivelli- 
puttun, and consequontly twice that distance north from Capo 
Comorin. Tiike the examples at Mahavelliporo, this one nover was 
finished, probably because the person who commonced it did not livo 
to complete it, and it was nobody’s business to finish what was of no 
use, and intonded only to glorify him who made it. Tt, is not cut ont 
of a separate boulder, but out of a ridge, as I fancy those at Maha- 
vellipore to have been, and if successful, any nunber of others of any 
dimonsions might have followed. ‘Tho other sido of the hill had heen 
occupied by tho Jains, and munerous images of thoir Tirthankars aro 
carved upon it, with inscriptions that could easily be read if any one 
cared to do so, It was evidently to mark the triumph of Siva over 
Mohavira that this little shrino was undertaken, probably in tho 
10th or 11th century, and if it had heen completed it would havo 
lecn ono of tho most perfect gems of tho style, For some reason 
unexplained it was only blocked out, and tho upper part only 
carved, whon it was abandoned, and is now ontiroly forsakon, From 
iis details, it cortainly is moio modorn than tho Kylas-—how much 
we cannot yot say with corlainty, 


* Several photogiaphs of it will be found in Capt. Lyon’s collection, 
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‘Tanjore ~ Tirayaluy — Soringham — Chillambharam — Ramissoram —~ Miidura — 
Vinnovelly ~ Combaconum — Conjoyoram — Vodlore and Porooy -~ Vijnyanngny, 





Wir we turn from these fow scattered rack-cut examples to the great 
structural tomplos of tho style, wo find their numbor is so great, thoy 
extent so vast, and their variety so porploxing, that it is oxtromely 
difficult to formulato any distinct ideas regarding thom, and still 
moro so, a8 a matlor of course, to convey to others any clear iden on 
tho subjeol. To any ono at all familiar with the prosont stains of the 
population of the provinco, the greatest wonder is how such a poople 
could over have concoived, much less carrici owt, such vast undor- 
takings as theso, and that so reeontly that some of tho greatost and 
boldest wore only interrupted by our wars with the French little 
more than a century ago. ‘Iho causo of this, however, is not far to 
seck, LEvor sines wo took possession of the country, our countrymen 
have been actuated by the most beneficent intentions of protecting the 
poor agains) the oppression of the rich, By every means wo have 
sought to scoure the ryot in his holding, and that ho should mot he 
called on to pay moro than his fair share of tho produce of his land ; 
whilo to the landownor we havo offered a soenro tithe to what 
belonged to him, and a fixed income in monoy in lion of his portion 
of the produce, ‘lo a people, howover, in tho stato of civilization 
to which Judia has reached, a sevure litle and a fixed incomo only 
means tho powor of borrowing on the occasion of a marriage, a fimeral, 
or somo gront family fostivel, ten times more than tho Vorrowor van 
ever pay, and our courts as inevitably give the lendor the power of 
foreclosing his morlgago and selling the property. During the con- 
tury in which this commmnistie process has heen going on tho 
landed aristocracy heve gradually disappoarat, AM tho wealth of 
tho country has passed into tho hands of the monoy-lendors of tho 
cities, and by them dissipated in Srivolities. Jf the aim of the govern- 
ment is to roduco the whole population to the condition of poasant 
proprietors, oceupying the land without capital, and consequontly on 
the vorge of starvation, they have certainly succeeded. It may he 
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beneficent, aud may produce the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number; but in such a community neither science, nor literature, nor 
art have any place, und religion itsolf becomos degraded by the status 
of its votarics. 

” Before wo interfered, the condition of things was totally different. 
‘Tho practical proprictorship of the land was then in the lands of a 
few princes or feudal lords, who derived from it immense revenues 
thoy had no means of spending, oxcopt in works of ostontation, 
which in cortain stages of civilization are as necessary for tho om- 
ployment of the masses as for their own glorification. Tn sneh a 
country as India the employment of one-half of the population in 
ayriculture is sufficient to produco foud for the whole, while the other 
half are free for any employment that may be available. We in this 
country employ our non-agricnltuval half in manwlactures and com- 
meree. ‘ho southern Indians had neither, and found no better 
ecoupation for tho surplus population than in  temple-lmuilding. 
Whether this was moro profitable or beneficial than hammoring iron 
or spinning cotton is not a question it is necessary to ontor ou hore, 
it is cnough to know tho fact, and to mark its consequences, "lho 
population of southorn India in the 17th and 18th contury was pro- 
bably hardly less than it is now—some thirty millions—and if one- 
thid or ono-fourth of such a population wero to sevk employment in 
building, the results, if persevered in through centuries, would be 
something astonishing, A similar state of affairs provailed appa- 
rently in Ngypt in the time of the Pharaohs, lut with vory differont 
results. ‘Tho Wgyptians had great and lofty ideas, and a hankering 
after immortility, thal impressed itsolf on all thoir works. Tho 
southorn Indians had no such aspirations, Thoir intellectual stetus 
js, and always was, mediocre ; thoy had no literature of thoir own—no 
history to which thoy conld look back with pride, aud thoix religion 
was, and is, an impure and degrading fotishism, Tt is impossible that 
anything vory grand or imposing should come out of such a slate of 
things. What they had to offer to their gods was a tribute of labour, 
and that was bestowed without stint. To onl a chain of fifty links 
out of a block of granite and suspend it between lwo pillars, was with 
thom «triumph of art, To hollow deep cornices ont of tho ardest 
basalt, and to leave all tho framings, as if of tho most Aclicato wood- 
work, standing free, was with thom « worthy object of ambition, md 
thoir sculptures aro still inoxplicable mystorios, from our ignorance of 
how it was possible to execute thom. All that ainillions of hands work- 
ing through centurics could do, has heen dono, but with hai dly any 
higher motivo than to employ labour and to conqnor difienlties, so as 
to astonish hy tho amount of the first and tho clovorness with which 
tho second was ovorcome—and astonished wo are; but without somo 
higher motive true architecture cannot exist. The Dravidians had 
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nob oven the constructive difficulties to overcome which cnablod tho 
mediaval archilects (9 produce sich uoble {nbries as om cathodrals, 
‘Tho aim of architeots in the Middle Ages was to dosign halls which 
shonld at the samo timo be vast, but siablo, and suited for the aeeom- 
modation of great multitudes to witness a lofty ritual, i thoir 
strugglo to accomplish this thoy doveloped intellectual powers which 
impress us still through thoir works. No such lofty ain oxorcised 
tho intellectual facultics of tho Hindu. ITis altar and tho statue of his 
god wore placed in a dark ouhical coll wholly without ornament, and the 
porch that preceded that was not necessarily cither lofty or spacious, 
What tho Ilindu architect craved for, was a place to display Iris 
powors of ornamoutation, and ho thought hoe had avcomplished all his 
art demanded whon ho covored every part of his building with the 
most claborate and most difficult designs ho could invent. Much of 
this ornamentation, it is lino, is vory clegant, and evidences of power 
and labour do impress the human imagination, often oven in dofianco 
of our botter judgment, and nowhere is this moro apparent than in 
those Dravidian temples, It is in vain, howevor, wo look among thom 
for any manifestation of thoso lofty aims and noblo results which con- 
stilute the morit and tho greatness of truco arehitectural art, and 
which genorally characterise the best works in the true stylos of the 
westorn world. 


‘Turning from these generalities to the temples themselyos, tho 
first great difficulty oxporionced in attempting either tu classify or 
describe thom is that no plans of them oxist, I know myself upwards 
of thirty great Dravidian tomples, or groups of temples, any one of 
which must have cost a8 much to Inild as an English cathedral, somo 
a great deal more; lut of all,these there are only three, or it may bo 
four, of which even a moderately trustworthy plain is available. 
Two-thirds of theso hase leon sufficiently photographed by Dr. 
Inter, Capt, Lyon,! and others; the remaining third I know oither 
from porsonal inspection or from drawings and deseriptious. This is, 
of course, irrespective of village temples, and, it may be, of somo 
oxtensivo groups which have beon overlooked. If these temples had 
been built like those of the Greeks, or even as tho Christian churchos 
in the Middle Ages, on one uniform plan, changing only with the 
progress of time, one or two plans might havo snilicod; but the fact 
is that, in nino cases out of ton, Dravidian tomples aro a fortuitous 
aggrogation of parts, arranged without plan, as accident dictated at 








1 Capt, Lyon was employed by Govern | owing to difficulties which occured in 
mont for this purpose, and made 276 ; bringing Uiom out, thoy can hardly be 
photographs of these temples. Fouiteen | said to bo publishod—in this country at 
sets wore furnished to Government, but, | least. 

a 
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the time of their erection ; and, without plans, no adequate idea can 
bo conveyed to thoso who have not scen thom. The one great oxcop- 
tion to this rule is to bo foundat Tanjore, The great Pagoda thoro was 
commenced on & woll-defined and stately plan, which was persevored 
in till its completion. As will bo seen from 
the annexed diagram (Woodent No, 190) it 
consists of two courts,! one a square of 
about 250 ft., originally devoted 10 minor 
shrines and residences; but when the 
tomple was fortified by tho Fronch in 1777? 
it was converted into an arsonal, and has 
not been ve-appropriated to sacred purposes. 
The temple itsolf stands in a courtyard 
extremely woll proportioned to recsive it, 
being about 500 fi. long by half that in 
width, tho distance between tho gateway 
and the tomple being broken by the shrino 
of tho Bull Nundi,? which is sufliciontly 
important for its purpose, but not so much 
so ag to interfere with the offect of the 
great vimana, which stands near the immer 
end of the court. ‘The perpendicular part 
cof its baso measures 82 ft. square, and is 
two storeys in height, of simplo outline, 
but sufficiently relioved by niches and 
pilasters, Abovo this tho pyramid rises in 
thirteen storeys to the summit, which is 
crowned by a dome said to consist of a 
singlo stone, and reaching a height of 190 
ft. Tho porch in front is kopt low, and as 
will bo seen from tho woodent (No, 191) 
the towor dominates over tho gopnras 
and surrounding objects in a manner that imparts great dignity to 


the whole comporition. 
Besides tho great temple and tho Nundi porch thero are severul 











190, 
Dlagiam Vln of 'Pavjoro Pagoda, 
(Fiom a Sketch by the Author.) 
Scale 200 ft, to 1 in, 





1 As tho plan is ouly an eye-sketch, 
and the dimonsions obtained hy pacing, 
it must not bo too much rclied on. Tt 
is sufficient Lo explain the toxt, and that 
ig all that is at present required. 

3 Insoriplion on gateway. 

4'The dimonsions of this imago aro 
1G ft, from muzzle to rmup, by above 
7 ft. nevoss, 12 ft, 2 in. to top of hend, 
10 ft. 4 in, to top of hump, and 7 ft. 5 in, 


to top of huck, It ix composed of a single 
black of plone, I believe granite, but it 
has heen go frequently and so thoroughly 
evated with oil, whieh is dnily applied 
to it, that it looks like Mnonze. I tried 
to remove a portion of thia opidermis in 
order Lo ascertain what was beneath, but 
waa not successful, No other kind of stone, 
howover, is used in any othor part of tho 
temple, 
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other smallor shrines in tho enclosure, ono of which, delicatod to 
Soubramanya, a son of Siva’s, is as exquisite a pieco of decorative 
architecture as is to be found in the south of India, aud though small, 
almost divides our admiration with the temple itself ( Wondout No, 
192). It is built behind an older shrine, which may be cooval with 
tho great temple as originally designed. 

One of tho peculiarities of the ‘Tanjore temple is tliat all. the seulp- 
tures on the gopuras helong to tho religion of Vishnu, while everything 
in the courtyard is dedicated to tho worship of Siva. Atfirst I felt in- 
clined to believe it had been erected wholly in honour of the. first- 
named divinity, but am now moro inclined to the belicf that it is 
only an instance of tho extreme tolorance that prevailed at the age 
at which it was erected, before these religions bevame antagonistic, 


« 
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192, Temple of Soubramanya, Tanjore, (rom a Photograph.) 


What, thon, was that age? Strange to say, though sv completo 
and uniform, and standing, as it docs, almost alone, its dato is not 
known. | Mr. Norman, a compotont anthority, in tho text that accom 
panied Tripo’s photographs, says it was orected by Kadu Vettiyw 
Soran, or Cholan,' « king reigning ut Conjoveram in tho beginning of 
tho 14th century. Af one time T hope it was, earlioy, but on the 
wholo J am now convinced that this must be vory nearly the truth. 

The Soubramanyw is corteinly one century, prohably two contnics, 
more modern, ‘T'he Bull itsolf is algo inforior in design, and therefore 
moro modern than those at Wullabid, which helong probly to the 
tth contury, and the architecture of his shrino cannot he carried 
back beyoud tho 15th contury. Tt may even be considerably more 
modern, Tt is disappointing to find the whole so recent in date, bat 

_ there seems no exouso for ascribing to this tomplo a preuter antiquity 
than that just montioned. 








' Phough so yery important in Dya- | before he was forty years of ago, mul be- 
vidian history, wo hevo nob yeu now a} fore that time ho swallowed w botttofal 
gorredt list of the Chole kings from the j of landunim by inistake, and was found 
year 1000 dowmvards, There cortainly is } dead in his hed one morning, Tia papers 
notone among tho Mackenzie MSS. ‘The | served his successor's oook lo light fires 
late Mr. Ellis, it is said, had one, but | for somo years afterwards. 
he determined not to publish anything 
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Tiruvawun, 


Tho tomple at Viruvalur, about thirty miles west of Madras, 
contrasts cuviously with that at ‘Tanjore in the principles on which it 
was designed, and serves to oxomplify the modo in which, unfortu- 
nately, most Dravidian temples wore agerogated, 

Tho nucleus hore was a small village tomplo 
(Woodeut No, 198), drawn to tho same scalo as the 
plan of Tanjoro in Woodont No. 190. It is a double 
shrine, dedicated to Siva and his consort, standing 
in a oloisterod court which measures 192 fi. by 
156 ft. over all, and has ono gopura in front, So 

far there is nothing to distinguish it from tho ordi- 

193, Inner ‘Temple at ; * 
eal eavan MY femples found in ovory village. {¢, however, 
at somo subsequent poriod became sacred or rich, 
and a second or onter court was added, measuring 470 ft, oach way, 
with two gopuras, highor than the original ono, and containing 
within its walls numborless little shrincs and porches. Additions 
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ie,” 'Kemplo at Tiruvatur (From a Draw tug in Rat Rac'e tnd Arcutectme,’} 


were again mado at some subsequent date, the whole boing enclosed 
in a court 940 ff, by 701 ft. —this time with five gopuras, and 
several important shrines. When the last addition was mado, it was 
intended to endow the temple with ono of those great halls which 
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were considered indispensable in temples of the first class. Gonorally 
thoy had—or were intended to have—1000 columns; this one has 
only 688, and only about one-half of these carry beams or a roof of 
any sort. There can, however, be very little doubt that, had timo 
and money been available, it would have beon comploted to the 
typical extent. Ags it is, it is probably owing to ow management 
of tho revenues of tho country that the requisite finds wore not 
forthcoming, and tho buildings stopped probably within tho limits 
of the present century. 

Tho genoral efcot of such a design as this may be gathored from 
tho bird’s-oyo view (Woodeut No, 194). As an artistic design, no- 
thing can bo worse, Tho gateways, irregularly spaced in a great 
blank wall, lose half their dignity from their positions; aud tho 
pathos of their decreasing in sizo and elaboration, as they approach 
the sanctuary, is a mistake which nothing can icdeem, We may 
adinire beauty of detail, and be astonished at the claboration and 
ovidenco of labour, if thoy aro found in such a temple as this, but as 
an architcotural design it is allogethor detestable. : 


Srerincum, 


The tomple which has beon most completely marred hy this filso 
system of design is that wt Soringhain, which is corlainly tho largest, 
and, if its principle of design could be reversed, would be one of the 
finest temples in the suuth of India (Woodeut No, 195, p. 340). Here 
tho contral onclosuvo is qnile as small and as insignificant as that at 
Tiruvalur, and oxcopt that its domo is gilt has nothing to distinguish 
it from an ordinary village temple. Tho next cuclosure, however, is 
more magnificont. If oncloxes the hall of 1000 columus, which mea- 
sures some 450 fl. by 130 ft. Tho number of colunms is, T beliove, 
sixteen in front by sixty in depth, or 960 allogothor; but I do not 
feel sure thoro is not somo mistake in my observations, and that the 
odd forty are to ho found somowhore, They consequently aro not 
spaced more than 10 ft, apart from centre to centre ; and as at one 
end the hall is hardly over 10 fl, high, and in tho loftiest place only 
16 fl. or 16 ft., and the pillais spaced nearly evenly over tho floor, 
it will be casily understood how little effect such a building really 
produces. ‘hoy aro, however, cach of a singlo block of granite, and 
all carved moro or less elaborately. A much finer portico stretches 
acriss this cowt from gopuia to gopma; tho pillars in it are 
much more widely spaced, and tho contral aisle is double that of 
those on the sides, and crosses the portico in Lhe centre, making 
a transept; its height, too, is doublo that of the side aisles. It 


is a pleasing and gracoful architectwial design ; the other is only an 
a 
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evidence of musapplicd labom. ‘The nest four ciclosties awe notin, 
vay omukable in then, being gaieally vecupied by the Biahmans 
and poisons connected with the temple, Mach, however, has, or was 
intended to have, fom gopuras, one on each face, and sumo of these 
wo of very considaablo magnificence. The ota cnelosue is, prac- 
tically, a bazaar, filled with shops, whore pilgiius are lodged, and 
fed, and dlewed, Tho wall that encloses it measmes 2175 ft. by 
2880 ft! and, had ite gopmas been finished, they would have sur 
passed all other in the south lo the same extent ap these dimensions 
exceotl those of any other known tunple. ‘Tho northern gopia, 
leading to the rivor wid Yichmopoly, measures 150 16. in width hy 
100 ft. in depth; the opening dmongh if measmer 21 ft. 6 in, and 
twico that in height. The fo jambs ov gateposis ara cach of a 
single slab of gianite, more than 40 ft. in height, and the roofiug~ 
slabs tlaoughowt measmo fiom 23 {l, to 24 ft Wad the ordinary 
Jniek pyramid of the usnal proportion heen added to this, the whola 
would have risen to a height of neatly 400 fb Even ag it, is, it is 
mo of tho most imposing masses in sondherm bidia, and probably-~ 
perhaps became it never was quite Imishod~ iL is in pevoro und good 
taste throughout? ts date, fortimately, is perfectly well known, as 
its progress wan stuppul by its beiug oveumed and fortified by tho 
Wench ding our ton y cars’ struggle with thom for the possession ob 
Nvichinopoly ; and if wo allow fifty yeas for its progress, even this 
would biiny the whole within the linits of the [8th century, The 
vther thie gopuras of thas cnelosme are in the same slylo, and wore 
commenced on the same seale, but nut being so far advanced when 
wo stupped the work, their gateposts project whove theiy wells ina 
wanner that gives them a very singular appentanco, and has led to 
somo strange theaica ax to their design, 

Looked at dro a distance, or in any direction wher the whole 
aim be grasped at once, these fomteon or fiflcen gieat gate lowers 
cannot fail to yroduco a certem oflect, as may bo gatherqd fron 
the view in Woodcut No, 1953 Imt oven thon it can only hoe hy 
considering thom as sepuete buildings. As pats of ono whole, 
their anangement is exactly that which enables them to prodnec the 
loast possible effect that can be obtained cithor fiom theiy isass or 
omament. Tfad the four great outer gopias formed the funr sides of 
# central hall, and tho others gone on dimmnshing, in three o1 fom 
threofions, to the exterior, the effect of the whole would have been 
Inereased in a smptising degiee. ‘To aceomplish this, owoyer, one 





1 Except thes dimension, which is hom 2 A duitwing of ib vas publixhed im, 
a smyy, and those of the gopnias, the [my ‘Pactmesqno Uhistiations of Indian 
dumcnetons above quoted amet Lo (akon | Architeetme’ It hus gines beon hee 
cor pano They wero obtamcd oniy by quently photographed - 
paring and cye-sketching: 
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‘View of the castern half of the Great Temple at Sermgham (From a Ph 
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othor defect must have heon remedied: a gateway even 150 ft, wide 
in a wall nearly 2000 ft, in extent is a solecism nothing can redeem ; 
but had the walls been broken in plan or star-shaped, like the plans of 
Chalukyan tomples, light and shade weult have been olitained, and due 
proportions of parts, without any inconvenionco. But if the Dravidians 
evor had it in them to think of such things, it was not during tho 
17th and 18th centuries, to which everything in this tomple reems to 
belong, 


CHILLAMBARAM. 


Tho temple at Chillambaram is ono of the most venerated, and 
has also tho reputation of being one of the most ruciont, temples in 
‘sonthorn India, It was there, therefore, if anywhoto, that T at one 
time hoped to find somo remains that would help to elucidate the 
history of the style. It was, hesides, so far removed from any capital 
city ov frequented haunt of man that ono might hope to find its 
oviginal form unaltered, 

It is old, but Tam afraid the traditions that connect its founda-~ 
tion with Iliranya Verma of Kashmiz, in the beginning of the Oth 
‘contury, on which I was at ono timo inclined to rely,’ are of too 
impalpable a nature to be depended upon. J seo no gieat veason for 
doubting thal there may have beon a connexion botweon the kings of 
Chola and those of Kashmir at the period; but [ cannot sco anything 
in this temple cither of so carly an age, or any foature in the style of 
Kashmiri architecture, On the other hand, the foundation of the 
temple appests to be clearly descihed in the following passage of tha 
, Kongadesa Raja Kal :—* Vira Chola Raya (A,p, 927 to 977) ono day 
saw on tho sea-shoie the Sabhapati of Chillambara (Siva), aitonded 
by Parvati, dancing and beating the dammaka (a kind of drum); he 
thorefore expended great sums of money in building tho Kanaka, or 
Golden Sabha.”2 A little furthor on, if is seid, “Ari Vari Deva 
(4m, 1001), observing that his giandfather had built only a Kanake 
Sabha to the Chillambara deity, he built gopuras, maddals (onclosures), 
madapanas (image-hanses), sebhds (holy places or apartments), and 
grantod many jowels to the deity,” If this last could he applied to tho 
gront enclosure, it would ho a most important dato; Int on a careful 
examination of the wholo circumstances of tho case I feol convinced 
that these passages refer only to the two inner onclosures, BB, at tho 
west end of tho tank (Woodent No. 196). 'Thoy, indeed, measuring 
about 820 ft. square, appear to have heen tho wholo of the original 
temple, at least in the 10th and 1th conturies, always supposing 


* ‘Pictuesque Iustittions of Ancient | 4 ‘Jounal of the Royal Asiatic Ko- 
Atehitectime m Iindustan, p. 66. cioty, vol. viii, p 7. 
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190 Wan of Temple of Chillambaram 
(From a Plan by Admhal Paris, in ‘Tom du Monde,! vol avd p, 3%.) 


that any part of the Iuilding is really as old as this, On tho wholo, 
however, 1 am inclined to boliove that this innor tomplo is really the 
one xeferred to in the above extract. ‘Tho temple of Parvati, 0, on 
the north of the tank, was added afterwards, most probably in the 
14th or 15th century, and to that age the gicat gopuiis and the 
second enclosure also belong, ‘Ihe hall of 1000 ecolmmms, EB, was 
almost cortainly erected botweon 1595 and 1685, at which time, woe 
Jearmm from the Mackenzio MSS., the kings of tho locality made 
many donations to tho fanc.t 14 was then, also, in all probability, 





} §Madins Jomnal,’ No* 20, yp, 15, 
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the outer enclose was commenced, but at never was enrtied ou, 
buing m most places only afew fCot ahove the tousdation, 

The oldest (hing now existing, hore is a litte shiine am the inmost 
cnolusiig (opposite Am the plan), with a little porch of two piltais, 
about 6 ft high, but esting on a siylobate, ornamented with 
dancing figties, more graceftl and more clegautly exceuted than any 
other of thei class, so lay as FT know, in southern India, At tho sides 
ate Wheels and horses, the whole being intended ta represent a eat, 
as is fequently the caso m these lemples, Walewash and modem 
allerations Inve sadly disfigtied Uns gon, hat enough remams to 
show how eaqnisite, and consequently how ancient, it was, It was 
dedicated to Verma, tho god of dancing, in alist, probably, to 
tho ciicumstance above mentioned as leading to the foundation of the 
temple, 

In font of if 19 a shrine of voly uutsnal arc hiteetwo, with a tall 
eopper roof, which, T have ne doubt, represents a is the golden sabha 
above ioferred to, and in fiom of this 1% a gopma and pllaicd poreh, 
making up what secms to heve been the temple of Vira Deva, The 
onter enclosiuo, with the buiklings it contains, are, it appoars, those 
of Ati Vari, 

The temple of Parvah, Cy is principally remarkable for its porch, 
whieh is of singniar elegance The following waadent (No. 197) 
gives some idea of i{s present appearance, and tho section (Woodeut 
Ko. 198) explains its constiuction, The outor aisles ae 6 ft, tu 
width, the novt 8 ft, but the architect rese1ved all lus power for the 
contial ale, which measuios 21 [t, 6 im. in width, making the whola 
50 Flor thercahouts, In order to voof Tus withowt employing stones 
of such dimensions as would crush the supports, reeoutse was had to 
vaulting, ol iathor Inache ting, shafts, and these brackets wero again 
ticd together by thansverxe purl, all in stone, an the syaton: waa 
continued fill the width was reduced lo a dimonsion that could casily 
bo spanned, As the whole is enclosed ma coml sunounded by 
gallerios two sturcys in height, tho oflect of the whole is singularly 
pleasing. 

Opposite to this, across tho tank, is the hall of £000 columns, 
similar in many respects to that at Solingham, above desorihed, at 
probably slightly more modern, Tore the pillars are arranged twenty 
Jour in fiont by forty-one in depth, making £84; Int m order to pet 
a cential space, four in the porch, then twenty-cight, then two, and 
agam twenty-fom, hase been omitted, altogether hits -olght, Int, an 
the othe: hand, those of the eatainal portico mual bo added, which 
nearly balanocs tho loss, and makes up the 1000) Ht mnst he eon- 


‘Hts dimensions, as wearly as eatt he asecttantcd fiom aly paces, and Admual 
Pans’ pluns, mo BLO {t by 180 tt 
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WT View of Lorch at Chillambarom. (11010 Drawinga by the Author ) ™ 








198, Section of Porch of Lempla nt Chifiambuam {Tiom 4 Sketch by the Author) No. seale 
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fossed this forest of gvanito pillars, cach of a singlo stono, and all 
moro or Ieas citrved and ornamented does produce a cortain grandeur 
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‘Bumed Temple or Pagoda at Cluliambaram, (From a Photograph ) 
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of offect, but tho want of design in tho arrangement, and of subordi- 
nation of parts, detract painfully from the offoct that might have been 
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produced. * Leaving out the pillars in‘the contre is the one redeoming 
feature, and that could easily have been offected without the brick 
vaults, formed of radiating arches, which are omployed here—another 
certain proof of the modern ago of the building. ‘These vaults aro 
certainly intogral, and as certainly could not havo been omploycd 
till after the Mahomedans had scttled in tho south, and taught the 
Findus how to use thom, 

Although this tomplo has beon aggregated at different ages, and 
grown by accident yathor than design like those at Tiruvalur and 
Seringham just described, it avoids the great defect of thoso temples, 
for though like thom it has no tall contral object to givo dignity to 
tho whole from the outside, internally the contre of its great court is 
oceupied by a tank, round which the various objects aro grouped 
without at all interforing with one anothor. Tho templo itsolf is ono 
important object, to the castward of it; the Parvati tomple another, on 
tho north, and forms a pleasing pendant to tho 1000-columned choultrie 
on the south, Alongside the Parvati another temple was commenced 
(Woodeut No, 199), with a portico of squaro pillars, four in front, 
and all most elaborately ornainented, but in such a manner as not to 
interfere with thoir outline or solidity, 

From its unfinishod and now ruined state, it is not easy ‘to say to 
whom this tomplo was dedicated—most probably Soubramanya—nor to 
fecl sure of its ago. From its position, howevor, and the character of 
ita ornamentation, thore scoms little dowbt that it bolongs to the ond 
of tho 17th and fist half of tho 18th contury. Fiom its stylo, I 
would bo inclined to ascribe it to the carlior dato, but in. thet cnse 
it is diffionlt to undastand iis not being finished, Whon thoy had 
monoy to erect the gront hall, and 10 commonco a nev onclosuro, 
they might certainly havo spared cnough to completo this solitary 
shrine, 





TAMISSERAM, 


If it wero proposed to select onc tomplo which should oxhibit all 
the heautios of tho Dravidian stylo in their groatest poi fection, and at 
the same time oxomplify all its characteristic defocts of design, the 
choico would almost inevitably fall on that at Ramissoram, in tho 
island of Paumbon (Woodout No. 200). In no other templo has the 
same amount of patient industry beon oxhibited as hero, and in none, 
unfortunately, has that labour boen so thrown away for want of a 
design appropriate for its display. It is not that this tomplo has 
grown by successive increments like those last doscribed; it was 
begun and finished on a previously sottlod plan, as rogularly and as 
undoviatingly carried out as that at Tanjore, but on a principle so 
diametrically opposed to it, that whilo the temple at Tanjoro produces 

2A 
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an offect groater than is due to its mass or detuil, this ono, with 
double its dimensions and don times its elaboration, produces no offect 
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ostornally, and internally can only be seon in detail, su that the parts 
hatdly in any instance aid onc another in producing the ofect aimed at. 
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The only part of the temple which is of a dtferent age from the 
yest is a small vimana, of very clogant proportions, that stands in the 
garden, on the right hand of the visitor as he enters from tho west! (D). 
Té has, however, been so long exposod—like iho tomplo on the shoro 
at Mahavellipore —tu the action of tho sca-nir, that its details aro so 
corroded they cannot now be made out, and its ago cannot conso- 
quently be ascortained from them. It is safe, however, to assert that 
it is more modorn than any of the rock-cut cxamplos above quoted ; 
possibly it may be of the 11th or 12th century, Is dimonsions my 
‘be guessed as 60 ft. in height, by 80 ft. or 40 ft, in plan, so thatat hardly 
forms a feature in so large a temple, From tho four bulls that 
ocoupy tho platform mnder tho dome, it is ovident it was originally 
dedicated to Siva, as the wholo temple now apparently is, though 
thé scono of Rama's most celebrated exploit, and bearing his name, 

Externally the templo is onclosod by a wall 20 ft, in hoight, and 
possessing four gopuras, ono on each face, which have this peculiarity, 
that they alono, of all those I know in India, are built wholly of stone 
from tho base to tho summit. Tho wostein one (D) alone, howovor, is* 
finishod, and owing apparently to the accident of its being in stone, 
it ia dovoid of fignre-seulpture—some half-dozen plaster casts that now 
adorn it having been added quite recently, ‘Those on tho north and 
south (A aud C) are hardly highor than the wall in which thoy stand, 
and aro consequently callod tho ruined gateways. Such a thing is 
however, +0 fax as I know, unknown in southern India, Partly from 
thoiy form, and moro fiom tho solidity of their construction, nothing 
but an carthquake could well damago thom, and their ago is not such 
as would superinduce ruin from decay of material, These, in fact, havo 
novor been raised highor, and thoir progress was probably stopped in 
tho beginning of the last contury, when Mahomedan, Mahvatta, and 
other foroign invaders checked the prospority of the land, and destroyed 
the wealth of tho priesthood. Tho castern fagads has two entrances 
and two gopuras. ‘I'he smaller, not shown in tho plan, is finished, ‘The 
largor one (B in tho plan) novor was carried higher than wo now seo 
it, lad it beon finished,’ it would have been one of the largest of its 
clags, and being wholly in stono, and consequently without its outline 
being brokon by sculpture, it would havo reproduced moro nearly 
the effect of an Egyptian propylon than any other oxample of its 
class in India. 


1 Tho plan of this tomplo (Woodeut 
No. 200) is takon from one in tho 
‘Jomnal of the Geogiaphical Socicty 
of Bombay, vol. vii, and may bo de- 
ponded upon in so far as dimensions 
and genoin! anangements are concerned. 
The officers who made tt wero surveyois, 
but, unfortimately, not aichitects, and 








photographs since mado ioveal certain 
disciopancies of dotnil which provo it 
to icquiro 10yision by somo one on the 
spot, 

* Thoro is a viow of it in the Atlas of 
plates that accompanies Loud Valentin’a 
fiavals; uot sory coirest, hut conveying 
a fair uden of its proportions 
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Tho glory, however, of this lomplo resides in its corridors, These, 
as will be scon by the plan, oxiend to nearly 4000 feot in length, ‘The 
breadth varices from 20 ft. to 80 ft. of free flour space, and their height 
is apparently about 80 ft. from the floor to tho centre of the roof, 
Each pillar or pier is vompound, and richer and iuore claborate in 
desiyn than those of the Porvati porch at Chillambaram (Woodent 
No. 197), dnd are cortainly more modern in dato. 

Tho goneral appearance of these corridors muy be gathered from 
the annexed woodcut (Nu. 201), bet nu onyraving, oven on a much 
more extended senle, can convey tho impression prodnecd by such a 
display of Iabour when extended to an wnintorrupted length of 700 ft, 





201, Contial Considor, Ramissoram, (From » Photograph.) 


Nono of our cathedrals aro more than 500 fl, and oven tho navo 
of St. Peter's is only 600 ft. from the door to tho apse. Toro tho side 
corridors are 700 ft. long, and opon into transverse gallories ax rich in 
detail as themselves, “hese, with tho varied devices and modes of 
lighting, produce an offect that ig not equalled certainly auywhore in 
India, The side corridors are gonorally free from figure-senlpturo, and 
consequently, from much of tho vulgarity of tho age to which thoy 
Delong, and, though narrowor, produce a moro pleasing effect. Tho 
central corridor leading from the sanctuary is adored on ono side 
by portraits of tho rvajas of Ramnad in the 17th contury, and 
opposite them, of their secretaries. Even they, howevor, would bo 
tolerable, were it not that within the last few years they have beon 
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painted with a vulgarity that is inconceivable on the part of tho 
descendants of those who built this fano. Not only they, however, 
but the whole of the architecture has first beon dosed with repeated 
coats of whitewash, so as to take off all the sharpness of detail, and 
then painted with blue, greon, red, and yollow washes, so as to dis- 
figure and destroy ils offect to an exiont that must be seen to bo 
pelioved. Nothing can more painfully prove the degradation to which 
our systom has reduced the population than this profanity. No upper 
class, and consequently no rofinoment, now remains, and tho puiest- 
hood, instead of boing high bred and intellectual Brahinans, must bo 
sunk into a stato ofdebasoment from which nothing can now probably 
redeem then, 

Assuming, however, for the nonco, that this painting never had 
boon porpetrated, still the art displayed hero would be very inforior 
to that of such a tomple as, for instance, Ifullabtd, in the Mysore, 
to be described furthor on. ‘Tho perimeter, however, of that tomplo 
is only 700 ft.; here wo havo corridors extending to 4000 ft., carved 
on both sides, and in tho hardest granite, It is the immensity of tho 
Jabour here displayed that improsses us, much more than ils quality, 
and that, combined with a corlain picturesuoncss and mystery, does 
produce an effect which is not surpassed by any other tomplo in 
Tndia, and by very fow elsowhero. 

The ago of this tonrple is hardly doubtful. From first to lust its 
stylo—oxcopling tho old vimana—is so uniform and unaltered that its 
orection could hardly have lasted during a hundred years, and if this 
is so, it must have beon during the 17th contury, whon the Ramnad 
rajas wero at tho hoight of thoir indopondonce and prospority, and 
when thoir ally or master, Tirumulla Nayak, was orcoting buildings in 
the same identical stylo at Madura. Tbmay havo leon commonecd Sifiy 
years carlior (1550), and tho orection of its gopuras may havo ox- 
tended into tho 18th century, but those scom the possible limits of 
doviation. Being so recont, any one on tho spot could easily axcor- 
tain tho facts. Thoy could indeed bo determined vory nearly from 
the photographs, were il nut for the whitewash and paint, which so 
Aisfiguro the dotails as to make thom almost unrecognisable, , 


MAvura, 


Tf tho native authorities consulted by the lato Profossor Wilson in 
compiling his [listorical sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya could ho 
relied upon, it would scom that tho foundation of tho dynasty ought 
do be placed somo five or six centuries boforoe the Christian Era! 
Evon, however, if this is disputed, tho fact of tho southern part of 


1 ‘Jounal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. fii. p, 202. 
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the Poninsula being deserthed as the “Regio Pandionis” by classical 
authoritics is sufliciont {0 prove thal a Idugdom hearing that nane 
did oxist theo in the early conturies of tho Christian Mia, Their 
first capitals, howovor, seem to have beon Kurkchi, possibly tho Kotkhi 
of the Petiplus, near Ramnad, and Kalyana, near Capo Comotin. he 
story of Kula Sckhara founding Madura, and the fabulous incidents 
with which the talo is adorned, ix ono of the favourite legonds of 
tho south, and is abundantly illustrated in sumpturces of Tirauutle 
Naynk's choultric and in other buildings of the capital, 

For our present purposes itis hardly worth while to altempt to 
investigate the succession of the dates of the soventy-thioc kings who 
aro said to have succeeded ono another before tho accession of tho 
Noyak or Naik dynasty, in 1532, inasmuch as no building is now 
known to exist in the kingdom that can claim, even on tho most 
shadowy grounds, to havo been erected by any of these kings. It 
may haye been that, anterior to the rive of the groat Chola dynasty, 
in tho 10th and 11th contury, that of Média may have had a long 
period of prosperity and powor; but corlain it is, thal if they did 
puild anything of importance, its oxistence cannot now he idontifiod 
After that, for a while they seam to have been subjected to the Bellale 
dynasty of tho Mysore, and the same Mahomedan invasion that 
destreyed that power in 1010 spread its baneful influence ag far us 
Ramnad, and for two centuries their raids and oppressions kept 
the whole of southern India in a@ state of anarchy and confusion. 
Their power for evil was fist checked by tho rise of the great Tindu 
stato of Vijayanagar, in tho Tongabhadra, in tho 14th century, and 
by tho establishmont, under its protection, of tho Nayuk dynasty 
hy Viswanath Nayak, in the hoginning of tho 10th. Aflor lasting 
210 yoais, tho Inst sovereign of tho raco - queon—was first aided, 
and thon betrayed, by Chanda Sahib the Nawarh of ihe Carnatic, 
who plays so important a part in ow wars with tho ronch in thes 
parts, 

It may bo—indeed, probably is the caso—thiat thero are temples in 
the provinces that wore orcoled hoforo tho rise of the Nayale dynasty, 
but certain it is that all those in the capital, with the great temple at 
Seringham, described above, wore erected during tho two conturics of 
their supremacy, and of those in the capital nine-tenths at least wore 
orected during the long and prosperous roign of tho tenth king of 
this dynasty, Tirunulla Nayak, or as ho is more popularly known, 
Trimul Naik, who reigned from 1621 19 1057. 

OF his buildings, the most important, for our purposes? at least, is 





' «Journal of tho Royal Asintic So- | of the best known of Indian buildings. 
oity,’ vol. tit p. 236, ef seqg. Té was ciawn by Danicll in the ond of 

* Fortunately this choultiie 1s also one | the last contury, and his drawings have 
rn 
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the celemated choullzie which he Mnilt for the reception of the pro- 
siding deity of the place, whe consented to leave his dark cell in tho 
temple and pay the king an amunal visit of ten days’ duration, on 
condition of his building « hall worthy of his dignity, und whore ho 
could receive in a suitable manner the homage of the king and his 
subjects. As will bo seen from the plan (Woodent No, 202) the hall 
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202, Plan of Mhumutla Nayak's ra) 
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is 383 ft. long by 105 ft, in width, measured on the stylobate, and 
consists of four ranges of cohunny, all of which are difleront, and all 
most claborately sewlptured, An clevation of one is given (WVoodent 
No, 203), but is not so rich as those of the contre, which havo life- 


been 1opeated by Langles ond otheis. | native dinwings ox ist in some colleationg 
It was describodl by Mr. Blackadder in | containing .opresontations of every pillar, 
tho ‘ Aicheologia,’ vol. x. p. 457; and | A madol in onzo of a porch exists ab 
by Wilson, ‘Journal of tho Royal Asinuie | South Kensington Museum, and it hos 
Socioty? vol. iii, p 232 Volumes of! been Wundantly photographed. 
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sized figures attached to thom, and are even more olulworate in theiy 
details. In this instance tt will be observed that the detached 
bracketing shaft at Chillambaram has beeome attached te the aqrare 
contral pier, and instoad of tho light clegance that characterised that 
examplo, has become a solid pier, five or six feot in depth—vrichor cor- 
tainly, but far from being eithor so clegant or so appropriate as tho 
carlioy oxamplo, 

Tho view of the interior (Woodeut No. 204) gives some, bub only 
a faint, idea of the effect. ‘Tha sidos aro now closed with sergons, and 
it is difficult to procure good photographs; but in effect, as in detail, 
it is idontical with tho corridors at Ramissoram, whoro tho light is 
abundant, 

As the date of this hall is porfectly woll known —it took twenty- 
two years to orect it, 1623 to 1645—it becomes a fixed point in our 
chronology of tho style. Wo can, for instanco, assert with perfect 
certainty that the porch to Parvati’s shrine at Chillambaram (Woodcut 
No. 197) is cortainly anterior to this, probably by a couple of con- 
turies, and, with equal cortainty that the corridors at Ramissoram tro 
contemporary, From tho history of tho period wo learn that tho 
vajas of Ranmad woro at timos indepondent, at others at war with 
tho Nayaks; but in Tirumulla Nayak’s time oithor his allies or depond- 
ents; and the stylo and design of tho two buildings aro so absolutely 
identical that they must helong to the same age. It is, indecd, moxt 
probable that the king of Médura may have assisted in tho orection of 
the templo, If he had indecd been allowed any sharo in making tho 
original design, the templo would probably have been a nobler build- 
ing than jt is; for, though tho details are the same, hia threo-aisled 
hall Jeadiny to the sanctuary would have beon «a far grandor feature 
architecturally than tho singled-aisled corridors Unnt load nowhexo. 
‘the expense of ono of the single-risled corridors at amisseram, 700 
ft, long, would havo heen rbout tho samo ay tho triplo-aisled choultrio 
at MAdura, which is half their longth. Tf, consequontly, the choultrie 
cost a million storling—as is confidently asserted—tho tomplo must: 
have cost between three and four millions; and such an estimato 
hardly seoms oxcessive when wo cousider tho amount of labour ex- 
pended on it, and that the material in both is the hardest granite. 

Tho fagado of this hall, like that of nlmost all tho gront halls in tho 
south of India, is adored cithor with Yalis-—monsters of tho lion typo 
tiampling on an clophant—or, even more gonerally, by a group consist- 
ing of a warrior sitting on a rearing hoise, whoso fopt aro supported 
on the gshiclds of foot soldiers, sometimes slaying mon, gomotimes 
tigers. These groups aro found literally in hundyeds in southern India, 
and, as woiks exhibiting diffioultics overcome by pationt Jabour, they 
are unrivalled, so fay as I know, by anything found olsowhere, As 
works of art, they are the most barbarous, it may he said the most 
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vulgar, to be found in India, and do more to shiuke one’s faith in 


the civilization of the people who produced thom than anything they 


did in any other dopartmont of art. Whore theso monstrosities aro 
not introduced, the pillars of ontrances aro only enriched a little more 






































View m Tirumtulla Nayak’s Cheultrie, Midura. (From a Photograph.) 
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than thoso of the interior, whon the ornamontation is in better taste, 
and gonerally quite snfliciontly rich for its purpose. 

Iuuediately in front of his choultrie, Tirumulla Naywk commenced 
a popura, which, had he lived to complete it, would prohably have 
Jeon the finest edifice of its class in sonthorn Indian, 16 measures 
174 ft. from north to south, and 107! ft. in depth. Tho entrance 
through it is 21 ft. 9 in. wide; and if it he iene Lhat ils puteposts are 
60 ft. (Thipo says 47 ft.) in height, that would have heen the height | 
of the opening? It will thus he seen that it, was designed on even a 
larger sealo than that at Seringham, described above, and it certeinly 
far surpasses that celebrated edifice in the heanty of its details, Its 
doorposts alono, whothor 57 {t. or 60 ft. in height, aro single blocks 
of granito, carved with tho most exquisite scroll patterns of claborate 
foliago, and all the othor carvings are oqually beautiful. Being un- 
finished, and conseynently never consecrated, it has escaped whitewash, 
and alone, of all the buildings of Madura, its beantics can still bo 
adinired in their original perfection. 

The great tomple zt Médura is a larger and far more important 
building than tho choullrio; but, somchow or other, it has not attracted 
the altontion of travellers to tho'samo extont that tho latter has. 
No one has over affompted fo make a plan of it, or to describe it in 
such detail as would enable others to understand its peculiaritios.  [t 
possesses, however, all the characteristics of a first-class Dravidian 
temple, and, as ity date is perfectly well known, it forms a landmark 
of tho utmost value in onabling us to fix tho relative dats of other 
temples, 

‘The sanctuary is said to have been built by Viswanath, tho first 
king of tho Nayak dynasty, Av. 1520, which may possibly ho the caso; 
but the temple itself’ corlainly owes all its magnificonee to inumulla 
Nayak, a.p. 1622-1657, or to his older brothor, Mutin Virappa, who 
preceded him, and who built a mantapa, suid to he the oldest thing 
now oxisting here, ‘The Kalyana mantapa is said to have beon built 
A.D, 1707, and the Tatta Suddhi in 1770, 'Theso, however, ave insig- 
nificant parts compared with those which certainly owo their origin 
to 'Tirumulla Nayak, ‘ 

The tomplo itself is a néarly rogular rectanglo, two of its sides 
measuring 720 ft. and 729 {t., the other two 85-4 fi. and 852 ft. It 
possessed four gopuras of the first class, and five smaller ones; a very 
beautiful tank, surrounded by arcades; and a hall of 1000 eulumns, 
whose sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its class I am 
acquainted with, ‘There is a small shrine, dedicated to tho goddoss 





1 Tn tho dosoript on of Tiipo's photos taken from Capt. Lyon’s description of 
gtaph this dimension is given as 117 ft. | his photagaphs of the places, IIe de- 

? Most of these particulurs, with those | voles twenty-six photos, to this temple 
that follow regarding the temples, aye | alone. 


. 
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Minakshi, the tutclary deity of the placo, which occupies the space 
of fifteen colunms, 60 the real nunher is only 985 ; but it ix not their 
number but their marvellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of 
the place, and venders it, in somo respects, more remarkable than the 
choultrie abowt which so much has been seid and written. Ido not 
feo] sure that this hall alone is not a greater work than the choultiio ; 
taken in conjunction with the other Juildings of tho templo, it 
certainly forms a far moro imposing group. 

Ag mentioned above, the great Vaishnava temple at Seringham 
owes all its magnificonce bo buildings erected during the reign of the 
Nayak dynasty, whose second capital was Trichinopoly, and where 
thoy often resided. Within a milo, however, of that much-lauded 
temple is another, dedicated to Siva, under the title of Jumbitkeswara, 
which, though not so large as that dedicated to Sri Rangam, far sur- 
passes it in beauty as an architectural object. ‘The fist gateway 
of the outor enclosure is not largo, but it leads direet to the centro of 
a hall containing somo 400 pillars. On tho right, theso open on a tank 
fed hy a perpetual spring, which is ono of the wonders of tho placo,! 
‘Tho corresponding space on tho left was intended (o be occupied hy 
the 600 coluinns requisite to make wp tho 10C0, Int this never was com- 
pleted. Botweon the two gopuras of tho second onclosuro is a very 
beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading to tho dvor of the sane- 
tnary, which, howover, makes no show oxternally, and access to its 
juterior is not vouchsafed to the profane. ‘Tho age of this temple is 
tho samo ag that of its great rival, oxcept that, heing all of ono design, 
it probably was begun and completed at once, and from tho simplicity 
of its parts and details may bo earlior than tho great buildings of 
Tirmnulla Nayak. If wo assuno Ap, 1600, with a margin of ten or 
fifteon years cithor way, wo shall probably not orr much in its dato. 

Ono of the provt charms of thia temple, when T visilod it, was 
its purity. Neithor whitewash nor red nor yellow paint had then 
sullied it, and tho time-stain on tho warm-coloured granite was all 
that relioved its monotony; but it sufliced, and it was a relief to 
contomplate it thus after some of tho vulgarities I had secon, Now 
all this is allered, Like tho pagodas at Ramisseram, and more so 
those at Madura, barharous vulgarity les dono its worst, and jhe 
traveller is ouly too fully justified in tho contempt with which ho 
speaks of theso works of # groat people which havo fullen into the 
hands of such umworthy sucecssors, 


1 'Tho view in this templo in my ‘Pic-} vory much more oatensive tha my in- 
furesque Tilustiations of Indian Avchi- | spection of tho part I was allowed access 
tecture, No 21, is teken from the corner | fo would have led me to suppose. I do 
of this tank. not know, however, how far the plan can 

2 Thovo is a native plan of this temple | bo depended upon. 
in tho India Musoum, which makes it 
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TIRNEVELLY. 


Thongh neither among the largest nor the most splondid tomples 
of southern India, that at ‘Tinnovelly will sorve to givo a good gonoral 
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idea of the arrangomont of theso edifices, and has the advantage of 
having been built on ono plan, and at one timo, without subsequent 
alteration or change. Like the little cell in the Tiruvalur temple 
(Woodeut No. 193), it has the singularity of being a double tomplo, 
the great square being divided into equal portions, of which one is 
dedicated to tho god Siva, tho other to his consort Parvati, The 
preceding plan (Woodeut No. 205) represonts ono of tho halves, which, 
though differing in arrangement from the other, is still so like it as 
to make tho represontation and description of ono sufficient for both, 

Tho gonoral dimonsions of the wholo onclosuro aro 508 ft. by 
756 ft., the largor dimension boing divided into two equal portions of 
378 ft. cach. ‘here aro threo gatoways to each half, and one in tho 
wall dividing tho two; the principal gatoway faces the ontranco to 
the temple, and tho lateral ones are opposite each other, An outer 
portico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
aplondid porch, which, before reaching the gatoway of the imnor 
enclosure, branches off on tho right to tho intermediate gateway, and 
on the left to the groat hall of 1000 columns—10 pillars in width by 
100 in dopth. 

The inner enclosuro is not concontric with the outer, and, as 
usual, has only ono gateway. The tomple itsolf consists of a cubical 

“ eoll, surmounted hy a vimana or spire, preceded by two porches, and 
surrounded by triple colonnades, In other parts of tho enclosuro aro - 
smaller temples, tanks of wator, gardens, colonnades, &e., but neither 
so numerous nor 80 vations as aro generally found in Indian tomplos 
of this class. 

Who great 1000-pillared portico in tho templo is ono of tho least 
pootio of its class in India. It consists of a rogiment of pillars 10 
deep and oxtonding to 100 in longth, without any break or any 
open spaco or arrangomont. Such a forest of pillars doos, no doubt, 
produced a cortain effect; but half thet number, if arranged as in 
somo of the Chalukyan or Jaina temples, would produco.a far noblor 
impression, ‘Lhe aim of tho Dravidians scoms to have heon to force 
admiration hy tho more oxhibition of inordinate pationt toil, 


Compaconuar, 


If tho traditions of tho natives could be trusted, Combaconum— 
ono of tho old capitals of tho Chola dynasty—is ono of the places 
whore wo might hopo to find something vory ancient. Thero are 
fragmonts of older templos, indeed, to be found overywhore, but none 
in situ, All the older buildings seem to have beon at somo timo rtined. 
and rebuilt, probably on tho same sito, but with that total disregard 
to antiquity which is charactoristic of. tho Hindus in all ages,’ Ono 
portico, ina temple dedicated to Sri Rama, is vory like that leading 
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206. < Gopura’at Combaconum, (From a Photograph.) 
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from the second to the third gopura in the temple of Jumbikeswara, 
described above, but,.if anything, it is slightly more modern, © 'There 
is algo one fino gupura in the town, represented in the last wood: 
ent (J No. 206). Jt is small, however, in comparison with those we 
have just. leon describing, boing only, ‘84 ft, across and abowt 130 ft. 

in height, .‘Those of Sermgham and Midure hayo, or wore » intendedl : 
to havo, at least double these dimensions...” 

It is, however, a richly-ornamented example of its class, and the 
preceding woodeut conveys a fair inypression of the effect of these build” 
ings generally, Iti is not old cnough to be quite of tho best age, Tritt: it 
js still not so modorn as to have lost all the charactor and expression of 


tho earlior examples. 








CondEvEeran, 


Conjovoram is another city whoro tradition would. lead ns to 
oxpect moro of antiquity than in almost any city of tho sonth, Tt is 
said to have been founded by Adonai, the iegitimate son-of Kolo- 
tunga Chola, in the 11th or 12th century, end to haye ‘succeeded 
Gombaconum as tho capital of the Chola Mandalam. liven beforo 
this, however, if is supposed to havo beon inhabited by Buddhists,! 
and that thoy wore succoolod by Jains. If this is so,.all that can bo.” 

said is, that neithor of theso religions have loft any traces of their 
existence. on -tho spot, and meny passages in tho Mackenzie MSS, 
would load us to suppose that it was a jungle inhabited by shvnge 
Kurumbars whon the Cholas took possoxsion of it: as 

‘Bo this as it may, tho two towns, Great and Little Conjeveram, 
porsess groups of tomplos-as picturesque and’ nearly as vast as, any 
to bo. found clsewhore, The great templo at tho first-named “place 
possessos some first-class gopnras, though no commanding. vimana, 
Tt has, too, hall of 1000 columns, soveral large and fino niantapis, ° 
largo tanks.with flights of stono stops, and all the requisites ‘ol a first- 
class Dravidian tomple,t Dut all thrown togothor as if by: accident... No: 
two gopuras are opposite ono another, no two .wvalls parallol,: and thoro , 
is hardly a right angle about the place, All this oveates aw picturesqne- 
ness of offeot seldom surpassed in theso tomplos, but deprives it af that 
dignity woe might expect from such parts if proporly arranged.’ : 

Thoro may bo somo part. I did not sco* which may be older, but 
cortainly nono of tho principal buildings avo so old as Parvati’s shring 
at Chillambaram, bné ‘all soem oqually to be. antorior to tho .grent 

building epoch of tho > Nayale flynasty. They probably aro the lant 








1 This supposod, eeenanualys T-beliove F : 
(Journal of the Royal, Asiatic Society; “2°T was “tod unwell - when 1 visited 
(N.S.)'val; vi. p. 265), ‘to be the Kanchi- Conjevorani to make so onteful’a aiirvey. 
puram visited by THiouen ‘Thsang in 640, | of its temples ay: would have wished 


Nagapatant wis moro -probally the place | te have done, 
: : rea ate ‘ Qn 
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efforts of the Vholas; but here, again, whitewash and red paint havo 
done so much to obliterate the record, Lhat it is not safe lo dogmatiso 
rogaiding the age of any buildings in either of the two Conjeverams, 


Vuntont anv Prroor. 


Although the temples at Velloro and at Peroor, near Coimbatore, 
can only yank among tho second class as regards sizo, thay possess 
porticos of extreme interest to architootural history, avd are con~ 
sequently worthy of more attontion than has heen bestoweil upon thom, 
That at Vellore, however, is unfortunately situated in the fort ocoupivd 
by the British, end has consequently heon ntilisod asa store, Walla 
have beon built between its piors, and whitewash and fittings havo 
reduced it to that condition which we think appropriate for tho 
noblest works of art in India. Enough, however, still remains to 
onable us to sco that it is ono of the most olegant as woll as one of 
tho oldesi, porches or mantapas in tho south, As will be scen from 
the wondout (No. 207), the Yalis and rearing horsemen ave clearly 
and sharply cut, and far from heing so oxtvavagant as they sometimes 
aro; ‘Tho great cornices too, with its doublo fluxures and its little 
trellice-work of supports, is not only vory clogant in form, but one of 
those marvols of patient industry, such as aro to he found hardly 
anywhore else. ‘There are many such cornices, however, in the south ; 
one ab Avadon Covill is deeper and moro claboralo than oven this onc. 
The outer facing there is said to be only about an inch in thickness, 
and ifs notwork of supports is more olaborate and more delicate 
than those at Vellore, though it is diffionit to undorstand how oithor 
was ovor oxeouted in so hard a matorial, Tho traditions of the place 
assign tho oreotion of tho Vellore porch to the year 1850, and though 
this is pohaps boing too precise, ib is not far from the truth, 
Tho bracket shafts (Woodeut No. 208) avo similar but even more 
clogant then thoss in Poryati’a porch at Chillambaram ; Int they 
ave—somo of thom at lowst—itiached to tho pior by vory olopant 
open-work, ssh as ia ford in Pratapa Rudra’'s jomplo at Worangn] 
(Woodent No, 217) or in the windows af Willabid. Ax loth these 
examples ave carlicy than 1300, it might seom that this ono was 
so also, but it is difficult to feel corlain whon comparing buildings 
so distant in locality, and belonging to different slyles of al, On 
tho whole, howover, Iam inclined to believe that hetwoen 1300 and 
1400 will be found the true dale of this porch, 

The date of the porch at Poroor is ascertained within narrow 
limits by the figure of a Sopoy loading a muskol being carvell on tho 
hase of one of its pillars, and his costwmo and the shape of his am 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of tho wars of 
Aurungzebo, or the carly Mahrattas, in the beginning of the 18th 
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century. As shown in Woodent No, 209, the bracket shafis are there 
attached to the piers as in 'Tirumulla Nayak’s buildings, and though 
the general character of the uichitecime is the same, thee is a eoarse- 














207. Portico of ‘Lample at Voilure, 


ness in the dotails, aud a marked inferiovily in the figure-seulpime, 
that betxays the distance of date hotweon these two examples, 

Slight ax the differonco may appear to the mptactised cyo, it is 
within tho four ceninries that include tho dates of these two buildings 
(1350 to 1760) that practically the whole history of the Dravidinn 

2nQ 
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208. Compound Pillar at Vellore (irom ~ 200, Compound Villar at Boroor, (Trom 
a Photograph.) a Photograph.) 
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tomple architecturo is included. ‘Ihero aro rock-cut oxamples before 
the first date, and some structural buildings in Dharwar on a smaller 
scale, which are older, but it is safe to assert that nino-tenths, at 
least, or more, of those which are found south of tho Tongabhadra, 
were erected betwoon theso dates. * 

Of couse it is not meant to assort that, before tho fist of these 
dates, there were not structural temples in the south of India, So 
far from this being the caso, it seems nearly certain that during 
the six or sevon centuries that olapsed between tho carving of the 
rocks at Mahavelliporo and tho orestion of tho Velloro pagoda, 
numerous buildings must have heen crected in order that o style 
should be claborated and so fixed that it should endure for five 
conturies aftorwards, with so little change, and with only that degra- 
dation in dotail, which is the fatal characteristic of art in India. 

It seoms impossible that the hoisemon, the Yalis, and above all, 
the great cornico of double curvature, shown in the woodcut (No. 207) 
could have been brought to theso fixed forms without long oxporience, 
and tho diffieulty is to understand how they could over have been 
elaborated in stono ab all, as thoy ere so unlike lithic forms found 
anywhere olso; yet they ure not wooden, nor is thore any trace in 
them of any of thoir details being derived from wooden architecture, 
as is so ovidontly the case with tho Buddhist architecture of tho 
north. Tho one suggestion that ocoms to mo is that they are derived 
from terra-cotla forms. Frequently, at the presont day, figmes of 
mon on horseback larger than life, or of giants on fuot, are seon near 
tho village temples mado of pottery, their hollow foims of burnt olay, 
and so binant as to form a perfect terra-colta substancg, Most of tho 
figimcs albo ov. tho gopuras aro nol in plastgyr as ‘is gonorally said, 
but are also fyrmed of clay burnt, Tho art has cortainly been long 
practised in Che south, and if wo adept the theory that it was used 
for many ornunental purposes before wood or stune, ib will account 
for much that is otherwise unintelligible in the arts of the south, 


VISAVANAGAR, 


Tho dates just quoted will no doubt sound strange and prosais to 
thoye who are accustomed to listen {o tho chillish exaggerations of 
the Biahmans in speaking of the ago of their temples. There ix, 
howovor, luckily & test besides the evidence above quoted, which, if 
it could be perfectly applied, would sottlo the question at once. 

When in the beginning of the 14th contury the Mahomedans fiom 
Delhi first made their powor seriously felt in the south, they struck 
down tho kingdom of the Ioisela Bellelay in 1810, and destroyed 
thoir capital of Tullabfd ; and in 1322 Worangul, which had been 
previously attacked, was finally destroydd, and ib is said thoy then 
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eavied their victorions arms as far as Rammed. Tho Mahomedans 
did nol, however, at ihat time make any pormanont seitlemont in the 
south, aud the conseqnence was, that as soon as the Tindus wore ably 
to revoyer from the panis, Bukka and THarihura, princes if is suid of 
the deposed house of Worangul, gathered around thom the vomnants 
of the destroyed statos, and founded a now sirte in the town of, 
Vijayanagar on the Tongabhadra. An ourlier city iC is said had been 
founded thero in 1118, by a Vijaya Rayal, Imi only as a dopontoney of 
tho Misoro Raj, and thore is couse quently no reason for supposing that 
my of the buildings in tho city Delong to that period, nor indeod 
till the now dynasty founded by Bukka had consolidated its power, 
which was certainly not before the hegiimmg of the 14th century. 
Tho vity was finally destroyed by tho Muhomedans in £565, but 
living the two provivus conturics il maintained a gallant strugele 
against the Bahmnny and Adil Shahi dynasties of Kallurgah and 
Bijapur, and was in fact the barriov that provented the Moslems 
trom taking possession of the whole country as fir as Cape Comorin, 
Hts timo of greatest prosperity was betweon tho aevession of 
Krishna Dova, 1508, and the doath of Achutya Rayal, 15-42, and it is 
to thoir reigns that the fest monuments in the city must ho aserihed, 
Thero is, perhaps, no othor city in all India in whish ruing exist i 
such profusion or in such varicty a in Vijayanagar, and ag they 
are all cortainly comprised willin the contury avd a. half, or at 
the utmost tho two centuries, that proceded the destruction of the 
city, their analogies afford us dates that hardly admit of disputo. 
Among those in the city tho most ‘Yomarkublo is that deiioaled 
lo Vitoha, a Jooal manifestation of Vislum. [was eroeted hy Achutye 
Rayal, 4.0, 1529-1542, and nover was finishod ; and if it were not that 
no sticeessor evor cares in Tudin to complete the works began by hin 
predvonssor, wo mnight fanoy tho works wero inlorrnptod by tho riope. 
‘Tho principal part of the tomplo consists of # porch, roprosentod ir 
the annexed woodent (Nv. 210). Tt is wholly in granite, and varved 
with a boldness and expression of puwor nowhre surpassed in tho 
buildings of its lass? As will ho observed, it has all tho characteristic 
peouliarities of the Dravidian style: {he bold corrige of dowble floxnre, 
the detached shafts, the Yalis, the richly-carved stylobuto, de, Bit 
what intoresis ns most here in that if forms an evact half-way house in 
style between such porches as thoxo at Vellore and Chillambaram, and 
that of Tinnunlla Nayak at Midura The brackot shafls aro dotached 
here, it is true, but they are mero ornaments, and have lost their 
meaning. The cornico is as hold as any, but has lost its characteristio 


'E have nover been able to aseu tain | dimensions and make evon a sketch plan 
even approximately its dimeusions. Him} seems beyond the cdueational eapioity 
dreds visit il, many heye photographed, of ony countrymen. 
some witlon deseriptione, but to mensire 
8 
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210, View of Porch of ‘Templo of Vitoba at Vilayanagar. (From a Photograph by My. Nell) 


supports, and other changes have beon made, which would inevitably 
havo led in a short timo 40 tho now stylo of tho Nayak dynasty, 

Tho little building on the right is the car of the god, formed of a 
single block of granite, with moveablo wheels, but thoy are the only 
pats that move, hore are, besides, either ono or two pavilions, 
smaller, but similar in design to that ropresoniod in the woodont, a 
gopura, and othor adjuncts, which would he interesting, if wo had 
the moans of comparing and describing them, , ; 

Although tho temple of Vitoba is corluinly ono of the most remark- 
able ruins in India, and there aro other tomplus of great boauty and 
oxtont in tho cupital, it is not quite clear that it is thore the chefs- 
oeuvre of this dynasty aro to be found, but rathor at a place called 
Yarputvy, about one Inmired miles a little cast of south from tho 
capital, Thoro aro two temples thore: tho one now in uso, dedicated. 
to Vishnu, is tho older, and in so far as whitewash and paint will 
allow one to judgo, ranges with tho works of the carliest kings of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty; but the wonders of the placo aro two gopuras 
belonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of tho river, about a. 
quartoy of u mile from the others. , Ono of theso was apparently quite 
finished, tho othor nover caaxied higher than tho perpendicular part, 
In almost all the gopuras of India this part is compaatively plain, 
all the figure-sculpture and ornamont being reserved for the upper 
or pyramidal part. In this instance, however, the whole of the por- 
pondioular part is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, out with 
oxquisite sharpness aud precision, in a fine close-grained hornblende 
(?) stone, wand produces an offect richer, and on the whole porhaps in 
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hotter taste, than any thing olso in this elyly (Woodents Nos, 211, 212), 
1t is diMenlt of course to inslitute a comparison between these 
gopuras and such works as Tirumulla Nayak’s choultrio, or the corridors 
al Ramiaseram ; thoy are so differont that there is no common basis 
of comparison bat the vulgar one of cast; but if compared with 
Uullabid or Bailar, theso Tarputry gopuras stand that test better 
than any other works of tho Vijayanagar Rajas, They aro inforior, Tut 
not so much #0 as ono would expect [yom the Iwo conturies of decadence 
that clepsed between them, and they certainly show a marked supo- 
‘viority over tho great wnfinished gopure of Tirmuulla Nayak, which 
was commenced, as nenrly as may be, one contury afiorwards, 

About fifty miles still furthor cast, ata placo called Diggu Tublum, 
there is a largo unfinished mantapa, in plan and dosign very liko that 
of the tomplo of Vitola at Vijayanagar, but its style and details aro so 
much more like those of the Nayaks, that it must be at least a contury 
more modorn, aud could not therefore have been erectod before the do- 
struction of that capital in a.n. 1565. Tho dynasty, however, continued 
to exist for one or two conturios aftor that time, till the country was 
finally conquorod by Tipu Sula, Tt must hive beon by one of' thy 
expatriated rajas that this tomplo was erected, but by whom even 
tvadition is silent. Whoover may have built it, it is a tiie hold spoci- 
won of architecture, and if the history of the art in the south of India 
is ever seriously taken up, it will worthily tako a placo in the sorios as 
ono of the best specimens of its uge, wanting the dolicacy and cloganco 
of the carlier examples, but full of charactor and merit ! 


CoxoLusius. 


Tho juildings montioned, and more or Tess perfectly described, 1 
tho precoding pages are in amber rathor moro than one-third of 
tho great Dravidian fomples known to oxist in the provines, Iv im- 
portico and extent they vertainly aro, howovor, moro than one- 
half. Of tho remainder, none’ have vinmuns, like that of ‘unjoro, 


1 Whon Twas in Mudras, and tudeed 
up to the present year, the temple on the 
Nill of Tripetty or Tirapetty was reputed 
to be the richest, the mst magnificont, 
ag it was certainly the most sucred of 
all those in the Presidoney. So snered, 
indeed, was it, that no unbelieving 
forcigner lad ever heon allowed to climb 
tho holy hill (2500 ft. high), or mofeue 
fty sacred preamets, * Ta 1870, a party of 
polico forecd their way in, in putsuit of a 
murdorer who had taken 1efuge there, 
and a Mr, Gribble, who nesompanied ? 


thon, published this yeur (1675) an ag- 
count of whut thoy sew in tho ‘Oulentte 
Review’, As he excleims, “ Another 
af tho iflwsions of my youth deshoyed.” 
Tho temple is neither remarkable for its 
size nor its mayniftcenee. Tn Uheso re- 
sects it is inferior to Conjoveran, 
Seringhem, and mony otters; and whet- 
ever may bo doue with its immense re- 
venues, they cotainly nro nob applied to 
itgadaniment. Tt is a fair specimen of a 
Dravidian temple of the second elass, but 
in ned tule of dilapidntion aud disropate. 
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nor corridars, like these of Rantisseram ; hut several have gopuras 
quite equal to or exceciling those montioned above, and many have 
mantapas of greab heanty aud oxtont. Sevoral—snch as Avadea 
Covill, Veeringepuram, ‘Taramunguai, and othors—possess features 
unsurpassod by any in the south, especially tho first-namod, which 
may, porhaps, be considered as one of tho most clegant of its class, 
as woll us ono of tho oldest. [t would, however, bo only tedious to 
attompt to doseribo thom without plans to refer to, or myre extensive 
ilustrationn than aro vompatible with a work of this class, They 
aro, howover, worthy of moro attoution than has becn paid to them, 
and of more comploto illustration than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon thon. ‘Laken altogethor, thoy cortainly do form as extensive, 
and in somo respects as romarkeble, a group of buildings as aro 
to be found in provinces of similer oxtent in any part of the 
world—Fgypt; porhaps, alone excepted; but they equal even the 
Rgyptian in oxtont, and thongh at first sight so differont, in some 
vespects presont similarities which aro startling. Without attompt- 
ing to ennmorate the whole, it may bo mentioned that the gopuras, 
hoth in form and prpose, resemble tho pylons of the Mgyptian 
tomples. ‘The conris with pillars and cloisters aro common to both, 
and vory simile in arrangomont and oxtent. Tho great mantapas 
und halls of 1000 columns roproduce’ the hypostyle halls, both in 
purposo and effvot, with almost minnte acotiracy. ‘I'he absence of any 
eontral tower or yimenn over the sanctuary is universal in Egypt, 
and only conspicuously violated in one instance in India, Their 
moilo of aggregation, and the amount of Jahour bestowed upon 
them for labonr's salo, is only too chavacteriatic of both styles. 
Thore ary, hosides, many similarities that will ovour to any ono 
familiar with hoth styles, 

Is all this accidental? Tt seems sfrange that ao many coincidences 
shonld bo fortuitous, but, so fur as listory affords us ony information, 
or ag any direct commmnication can he trace, we must tor tho present 
anawor that it is so. ‘Tho interval of timo is so great, and tho mode in 
which wo fenoy wo can trace the native growth of most of tho features 
in India scom to nogative tho idea of an importation; bnt there cor- 
tuinly was intercourse botweon Egypt and India in remote ages, and 
seed may then have been suwa which fructificd long afterwards, 

If wo woro to lrust, however, to cither tradition or to mytho- 
logical or othnological coincidonces, it is rathor to Babylonia than 
to Egypt that wo should look for tho treuxabula of what are found 
in southern India. But hero the arehitectural argument is fur from 
having the sume distineiiess ; and, in fret, whichever way we turn, we 
aro foreed to confoss that these problems aro not yot ripe for solution, 
thongh enough is Inown to encourage tho hope thai the time ia not, 
flistant when materials will ho gathored that will make all clear. 
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CHAPTER LY, 
CLYLL ARCULLECTURE, 


CONTLN'DS, 
: Palaces at Mitdina aud 'Lanjore— Gaiden Pavilion at Vijayanagar. 


, 


Avrnouun, like all nations of Tuvanian vaco, tho Dravidians wore 
estonsive and onthusiastic buildors, it is somewhat singwar thet {ill 
they camo in contact with the Mahomedans all thei efforts in this 
direction showld have heen devoted to the sorvico of religion, No 
trace of any civil or municipal building is to be found anywhere, 
though from tho stago of civilization that they had attained it might 
bo oxpected that such must havo existed, What is, howover, even 
more romarkablo is, that kingdoms always at war with one anvthor, 
and contending for supremacy wilhin 1 limited area, might havo Leon 
expected to developo somo sort uf military architecture. So far, how- 
over, a8 is now known, no castle or fortification of any sort dates 
from the Pandya, Chera, or Chola days. What is still more singular 
in a people of Turanian blood is, that they have no tombs. Thoy 
seom always to have Inunt their dead, and never to havo collected 
their ashes or rained any mounds or memorials to their doparted 
trionds or preat ison, "Chore aro, it is trac, munbertess * Rudo stono 
monuments” all over tho south of India, but, (iL they are more 
thoroughly investigated, th ix impossible to sey whethor they helong 
to tho Dravidiaus when in a lower stage of civilization than when 
thoy became tomplo builders, or whothor they lelong to other wider- 
lying races who still oxist, in scattorcd fragments, all over tho south 
of Tuiia, in a state hordering on that of suvages.!’ Whoover these 
Dolmons or stone circles may have Lelonged Lo, we know, at least, 
that thoy nover wore dovelupad into architectural objects, such as 
would bring them within the scope of this work, No Dravidian 
tomb or conotaph is nown to oxist anywhere, 

When, however, the Dravidinns camo in contact with the Mussul- 
mans this state of affairs was ontirely altered, in su for, ab leant, as 
civil buildings wero conoorned. The palaces, the kutchorries, the 





*? What [know on this subject I hufe already suid in my work on ‘Rude Stone 
Monuments’ p. 155, cf seqg. * 
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clephant-stables, and the depondencies uf the aboiles of the rajas at 
Vijayanagar and Madura, rival in oxtont and in splendour tho 
temples thomsolves, and are not surpassod in magnificence by the 
Mahomedan palaces of Bijapur or Bidar, 

One of tho most interesting peeuliaritios of these civil uildings 
is, that thoy ‘aro all in a new and difforont style of architecture from 
that omployed in the temples, and tho distinction hotweon the civil 
and religious art is kept wp to tho present day. The civil buildings 
avo all in what wo would call a pointed-arched Moorish stylo—pic- 
turosquo in effect, aif not always in tho hest taste, and’ using tho arch 
overywhoro and for overy purposo. In ihe temples tho arch is never 
used as on architectural featuro. In somo places, in modern times, 
whon thoy wanted a larger intornal space than could he obtained 
by bracketing without groat .oxponse, a brick “vault was introduced, 
—-it may bo said surroptitionsly—for it is always concealed. Eyvon 
now, in building gopuras, they employ wooden beams, supported by 
pillars, as lintels, to cover tho contral openings in the upper pyra- 
midal part, and this having decayed, many of tho most modorn 
oxhibit symptoms of decay which aro not obsorvablo in tho oldor 
oxamplos, whoro # stono lintel always was omployed, But it is not, 
only in construction that tho Dravidians adhoro 10 their old forms 
in tomplos. Thoro are, especially, some gopuras orceted within tho 
limits of this contary, and orceting evon now, which it roquiros 
praotisod oyo to distinguish from older oxemplos ; but with the civil 
buildings tho caso is quito difforont. It is not, indecd, cloar how 
a conveniont palaco could bo orocted in the trahoatd style of tho 
tomplos, unless, indcod, woull was vory oxtensively omployod, both in 
tho supports and the roofs, My conviction is, that this voally was 
tho caso, and its being go, to a great oxtont, at least, accounts for 
thoir disappoarance, 


‘Tho principal apartments in the palace at Madura aro situated 
round a courtyard which mensures 244 ft. cash and west by 142 ft. 
north and south, surrounded on all sides by arcades of vory great 
beauty, ‘Lho pillars which support tho archos aro of stuno, 40 fl. 
in height, and are joined hy foliated brick arcados of great cloganco 
of design. ‘Iho wholo of tho oinamentation is worked out in tho 
exquisitely fine slucco called “chunan,” or sholl lime, which is 
a characteristic of tho Madras Prosideney.' On one side of tho 
court stands tho Sworgea Vilasam, or Colestial Pavilion, formerly 
the throne-room of the palace, now used by tho High Court of 





LJ 
1 Some monoy was, I believe, oxponded | pwview of an Anglo-Saxon 10 malo a 
during Lord Napiex’s administration on | plan of the place, It is, consequently, 
tho yopairs of thia court and ifs nppur- | Vory diMoult to deseribe tt, 
tenances, bub it was quile beyond the . 
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Justicn, Tt is an areadid octagon, covymod by a dome 60-ft. m 
diametor and 60 fé m height. On another side of this comt 
is placed the splendid hall shown in tho annexed woodent (No, 
218), the two comesponding with the Dewanm Khas end Dowanm 
Azan of Mahomedan palaces. ‘Chis ono, in its glory, must have 
heon as fino as any, having the material, The lll itsolf is seid 
to bo 120 ft long by 67 ft. wido,! and its height to the contic 
of the 100f ix 70 fl, but, what is more important than its dimen 
sions, it possesses all the structural jropiely and charactor of a 


Ni LS 





213, Tait in Palace, Vidduia (1 tom Dintell’s (Views fn Mfindostan ’) 


Gothic building, It is evident that if the indus had porsevored 
a little longor in this direction they might have accomplished some- 
thing that would have surpassed the woiks of thoir mastors in this 
foum of art. Tn the meanwhilo it is omious to obscave that the 
same king who built the chonltiies (Woudents Nox, 202, 208 and 204) 
built also this hall. Tho stylo of the ono is as different from that of 
the othe: as Classic Italien fiom Mothaval Gothic. the one as inveh 
over oinanented as the other is (oo plain for the purposes of a palace, 


1 Description altachod to Uilpo's Mhotoginpha 
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but both among, the bost things of thon class which have been Inilt 
in the country whore thoy are found . 



















































































The modern dynasty of Tanjore was founded by Becoji, a Inather . 
of Sivagi, tho great Mijiatta chief, dming the decline of the Madura 


(rem t Photograph } 


Court in Pslice, Tanjore 


au 
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dynasty in 1875. ‘Tho palace was prohably commenced shortly after 
wards, Imt the greater part of its bnilthngs helong to tho (8th 
century, and some oxfond even into the 1Mh. 

Tt is not wilike the Médura palace in arrangomont--is, indeed, 
evidently copied from it —nor very diferent he style; bak tho orna- 
montation is coarsor and in more vulgar testo, as might be expected 
from our knowledge of the people who orcoted it (Woodent No, 214), 
Tn some of tho apartments this is carried so fur as to become almost 
offensive Ono of tho most striking pcouliarities of tho palace is the 
yoof of the groat hall osternally, As you approach Tanjore, you sen 














216, ro Garden Pavilion at Vijayanagar (I'tom a Phatogiaph.) 


two pyeat vimanas, not mnlike oach other in dimensions or outlino, 
and at a distance can hardly distinguish which helongs to tho great 
tomple, On closer inepeotion, however, that of tho palace turns out 
to be made up of dumpy pilastors and fat balusters, and ill-dosipned 
mouldings of Italian architecture, mixed up with a fow dofails of 
Tndian art! A. moro curious and tasteloys jumble could hardly bo 
found in Caleutts or Lmcknow. * ‘ 

Tho palace buildings ot Vijayanagar aro mnch more dotached and 
Scattered than those either at Tanjore or Madura, Int they are older, 
and probably reproduce thore nearly tho arrangements of a Tlindu 
prince’s residence, before they fell completoly urdor tho sway of 
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Moslem influence. Practically tho palace consists of a number of 
detached pavilions, baths, harcems, and other Iuildings, that may 
have been joined by wooden arcades, They cortainly were situated 
in gardens, and may consequontly have had a unity we miss in their 
present state of desolation. One of thoso pavilions is 1epresonted in 
the preceding woodent (No, 215). It is a fair specimen of that pic- 
turesque mixed style which avose from the mixture of tho Saraconic 
and Tlindu styles. ¥ 

Even this mixed style, however, died out wherever the Europeans 
sottled, or their influence extended. The inate palaces af the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, of the Rajas of Ramnad or Travancoro, are 
all in the bastard Italian style, adopted by the Nawabs of Lucknow 
and the Babus of Calcutta. Sometimes, it must be confessed, the 
buildings are imposing from their mass, and picturesque from their 
variety of outline, but the details aro always detestable, first from 
being bad copies of a stylo that was not understood or appreciated, 
but also generally from their being unsuited for tho uso to which 
they wero applied. To these defects it must be added, that the wholo 
style is gencrally charactorisod by a vulgarity il is dificult to undor- 
stand in a people who have generally shown thomsclves capable of so 
niuch yvefinoment in former times. 

In somo parts of the north of India matters have not sunk s0 low 
as in the Madras Presidency, but in tho south civil architeoturo asa 
fine art is quito oxtinet, and though sacred architecturo still survives 
in a cortain queer, quaint form of temple-building, it is of so low a 
typo that it would hardly bo a matter of rogrot if it, t00, ceased 10 
oxist, and tho ourtain dropped over the graves of both, as thoy are 
aris that practically have become oxtinet. 
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Or tho three' styles into which Tlindu architecture naturally divides 
itself, the Chalukyan is neither the least extensive nor the leagt beau- 
tiful, but it certainly is tho least known. ‘he very namo of the 
people-was hardly recognised hy early writers on Indian subjects, 
and the first clear ideas regarding them were put forward, in 1826, 
in a paper by Sir Walter Bifiot, in the fourth volume of the ‘Journal 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society.’ To this ho addod another paper, in 
tho twentieth volmne of tho ‘Madras Jowmnal: and since thon 
wunerous inscriptions of this dynasty aud of its atliod families have 
hoon found, wid dranslated hy Conard Le Grund, Facads and others, in 
tho‘ Bombay Journal,’ and by Professor Dowson in tha ‘Journal of 
* the Royal Asiatie Suciety’ here. 

Fram all this wo gathor thet early in the sixth coutury of our 
ora? this family roso into importance at Kalyan~-in what ia now the 
Nizanv’s torrilory—and spread eastward as far as tho shores of the 
Say of Bengal, in the neighbourhood of Lhe mouths of the Kistuah and 
Gollavory. “Shey extended, in Snel, from shore do shore, right across 

_ the peninsnla, and occupied a considerable portion of the comlry 
now known as Mysore, end norllward extended as far, at least, as 
Dowlutabad, 





1 Vol. i, (N.S) p. 247, cf seqg. wiong about it, but how the enor arose 
2 Professor Mageting tells ine he has j is not yet clear, [¢ seems at Ienat on 
grait reason for suspoeiing the daic 411 } century ten omly. Beo the ‘Journal of 
fur Palukesi L (Journal of the Royal | the Royul Asiatic Sociaty, vol. tv. p. 12; 
Asiulie Sueiety? vol. iv. p. 8) to bo a | ibid, vol. iv. (N.S) p. 98. 
, forgery. ‘Shere is something cortainty 
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Beyond this, they seem to have beon clysvly allied with the 
Ballabhi dynasty of Gujevat, and afterwards to be the parent stems 
from which the Tloisela Bellalas of Dwarasamudra took their rise, 

Their affiliations and deseenis aro more casily tgaced than their 
origin, Jaya Singa, the founder of the Kalyan ashes (Ap, 5002), 
claims to bo of the Solar raco of Rajputs, and Gesecntled from kings 
reigning in Ayodhya 1000 years (fifty-nine generations) before his 
timo, This, however, seems as likely to bo a reminiscence of the 
origin of their religion as of their race; for, though we are not yet 
in @ position to prove it, it scems likely that the Chalukyas were 
originally Jains, At all events, it secoms clear (hat tho extension of 
the Jaina roligion is nearly conterminons with that of Chalukyan 
sway, and the timo at which tho religion spread over India was also 
coincident with their rise and fall. 

It would, of course, bo too much to assort that the Chalukyas 
wore either the revivors of tho Jaina faith or oven its principal 
propagators; but, during the early part of their hisfory, this’ form 
of faith is inextricably mixed up with the more orthotox yoligions 
as practised by them, and prevails to the present day, in the conntries 
wheie they ruled, Tho stylo of architecture which’ {hoy invonted 
whon Jains was, it is trno, practised afterwards by them hoth as - 
Vaishnavas and Saivas; but it seems to have had its origin i the 
eatlior form of faith. 7 

Like all dynastis of Ventral and Northern India, the Chalukyas 
suffered eclipse in the dark ages that intorvened between «A. 750 and 
950 ;! and the dificulty is to know whether we havo any omples in 
heir style before that period. Thoso at Aiwnhi and Phrudkul, de- 
scribed above (Woodcuts Nos, 121 and 189), bolong to’ their ago, and 
may have Tieen erected hy ently kings of this reco; but thoy do not 
belong to their style. Their sikras, or towers, oithor slow the eur- 
vilinear outline of the northern style, ar the storeyed pyramids of 
the Dravidians, It is as if this intrusive race adopted hesitatingly 
the styles uf carlier inhabitants of the country, but that it was mat 
till they had ‘consolidated their power, and developed peeuliar in- 
stitutions of their own, that they expressed them in tha stylo to 
which their name has been affixed. 

It is moro than probable that tho materials exist for settling 
these and all other questions connected with this style; Int, ‘wie 
fortunately, if it is so, thoy exist in the Nizam’s torritoty, and that 
is terra incognita to us in so far us archilecture is concorned, No 
one has yot passed throngh it who had any knowlodgg of the art, or 
was even aware that any interest attached to tho forms or age of the 
buildings, Jt thus happens that, but for a fow stray photographs, it 


1 + Jonrnut of the Royal Asiatic Society? yol iy. p. 10, ef ergy. 
2¢2 
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must have been passod over as a slylo Joss known, from an artistic 
point of view, than that of almost any civilized country in the world, 
The rudois of the JIydrabad territory being bigoted Mahomedans, it is 
to ho feared that great destruction of native tompler may have taken 
placo; but the real canso of our iguorance on the subject is tho in- 
difference and apathy to such matters in those who role the rulers, 
and who, if thoy choso, could clear up tho wholo mystory in a fow 
months or yems, and with Tittle oxspense to themaclves, beyond 
expressing a wish that it should he done, 

It may bo, however, that tho romnins havo porished, Tho Jino of 
Mahomedan capitals—Bijapur, Kalburgah, Bidar, and Iydrabad— 
which have long oooupied the native country of the Chalukyas, is 
painfully suggostive of tho dostruction of Tindu temples; bul. still 
tho wealth of romains that oxists in Dharwar on the south and wost, 
and tho Borars on the north of the Nizam’s torritorics, is so eroat that 
all cortainly cannot have porished, and many will probably be found 
to solvo tho historical onigmas, though thoy may not bo sufficient to 
restore tho style in its integrity. 

Whothor Kalyani itsolf has escaped is hy no means cloar, Tn a 
list, of 1omains in the Bombay Presidency, prepare by Mr, Burgess, 
dated 1873, there are tho following: entrios;—* Phroo miles to tho 
south-east of town, some fine temples and other ruins ;? and further 
on, on the authority of the lato Bhaw Dnji, it is stated, “ has oxtonsive 
ruins for miles around, ‘Thore are caves in tho hills, called Uazar 
Khotri, or ‘Vhousand.Chambors, Pir Padshah Masjid is probably 
part of a Iindu temple.” If this is s0, the history of tho stylo is 
probably all thore, and only awaits the advent of some ono capablo of 
reading it, 

Tho simplost and most typical oxample of tho sty)o that I know, 
and tho one, conrequontly, which will serve best to oxplain its peen- 
liavitios, is at a placo called Ruchopully, not far from Tydrubad. 
Té probably is also ono of the oldest, and may even dato before tho 
cataclysm ; bul this is only a guess, 1 havo no such real knowledgo 
of the early form of the style as would enablo mo to feol sure on snioh 
a subject, As will he observed, the tomple itself is polygonal, or 
slar-shaped, of twenty-four sides (Woodent No, 21 6). These, howovor, 
are not obtained, as in tho northorn stylo, hy incromonts added flatly 
to a square, as will bo explained hereafter, but aro points touching a 
circlo, in this instanco apparontly right angles, ut afterwards were 
eithor more acute oy flatter than a right angle. Thore aro four 
piincipal faces, however, larger than tho otheis: three oceupied by 
niches, the fourth by the ontrance. ‘The rvof is in alops, aud with a 
flat band on each face in continuation of the larger fico below. "The 
summit ofnament is a flowor or vaso, in this instance apparently 

_incomplete Tho porch is simple, consisting only of sixteon pillars, 
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210, Temple at Hnchiopully  (1rom a Photogiaph 


disposed equidistantly, without any attompt at tho octagonal dome 
of tho Jains or tho varied arrangements subsequontly attompted, 
Although of no great magnificonce in itself, this templo is inte- 
vesting as possessing all the features which distinguish the Chalukyan 
stylo from thoso that surround il cithor on tho nort or south, 
Tnstond of thoir square plans, this one is practically star-shaped. 
Yho sikra is a straight-lined cone, and its decorations in stops is 
as unlike tho Dravidian spiro in storoys as it is to the curvilinear 
outline of the Jaina or northern temples, The porch, too, is open, 
and consists of columns spaced equidistantly ovor its floor, without 
cithor tho bracketing srrangoments of the southern or the domical 
forms of the northorn styles. Situated as it was locelly, halfway 
between tho Dravidian and northern styles, the Chalukyan boewed 
occasionally a featue or form from one or from tho other, Lut never 
to such an extent as to obliterato its individuality, or to prevent its 
heing recognised ag a separate and distinct style of architecture, oa 
When the Nizam’s territory is examined, we shall probably be 
able to trace all the steps by which th’s simple village cxample 
developed into the metropolitan templo of Tammoncondah, the old 
vapital, six miles north of Worangul, According to an insoription 
on its walls, this temple was orceted, in A.D. 1163, by Paatapa Rudra," 


1 Pumscp’s ‘Useful Lables,’ 1 edited by ‘Phemas, pp. 267-268 
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who, thongh not exagily himself a Chalukya in blood, sneceeded tu 
their possessions and theiv style, The temple itsol!’ is triple, having 
lee detached colls of vory considerable dimensions, in front of which 
is a portico, supporled by between 240 or 800 pillars, disposed in a 

















att. Doorway of great Temple at Hammoncondati. (ito a Photograph.) 


varied aud complicated pattorn,' but without any sign, se lar ag f 
can trace, of the Jaina oefagonal arrangonent for a dome. hike 


‘Ee all the quadiants af this portica , uethmg bat photogruplts (a go by, and 
were equal the numbors uught to be] they only show the exterior, even Unis i» 
300, or 75 in cach, but I fancy a consider- | uncertain, and tho dinousions L eunnot 
able partion of two of them wus ent off} even guess al. They ure very Inge, 
hy the sito of the temple, As [have | howeyey, fora Hindu temple, 
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most of theso late fomples, this one was never finishod. It was tov 
extensive for ono king's reign, oven for one so powerful as he was 
who undortook it, and before it was heartily taken up again tho 
Mahomedans were upon them (in Ap, 1309), and there was an end of 
THndn greatness and of Tlindu art. 

Some of its dotails, howovor, are of great heanty, especially 
the entrances, which are objevts on which tho architects generally 
lavished their utmost skill. ‘Tho preceding waadcut (Nu, 217) will 
explain the form of those of the great lomple, as well as the general 
ordinances of tho pillars of tho great portico, Nothing in [indu art 
is more pleasing than the pierced slabs which the Chalulcyas used 
for windows. ‘hoy aro not, so far as I recollect, used—cortainly, 
not oxtensively--in any othor style, but as used by them ave highly 
ornamental and appropriate, both catemally and internally. 

The pillars, too, are rich, without being overdone; and as it ix 
only in pairs thet they aro of the samo design, tho effect of the whole 
is singularly varied, but at the samo timo pleasing and elegant, 

hore are at Uammoncondah or Worangul a great number of 
smaller temples and shrines, in the same style us the great tomple, 
and, like it, apparently all dedicated to Siva, from tho constant 
presence of his Indl overywhore, Most are ruined ; but whethor this 
is owing to Moslem bigotry or faulty construction, it is difficult to 
say, Judging from appearances, I am inclined to beliove the latter 
was the truo cause. The modo of building is without mortar, and 
the joints are by no means woll fitted, The style is also romarkably 
frea from figure-sculpiure, which is genorally the thing that most 
easily oxcites the icunoclastic feclings of the followers of the 
Prophet. 

Jn Worangul thero are four Kirti Stambhas, as they aro called, 
facing ono another, as if thoy formed the cutrances to a squire 
enelosnie (Woodout No 218), No wall is thero, howevor, nor is 
thore anything insido; so the object of their ovection is by no means 
apparent, They were set xp hy tho samo Pratapa Rudra who built the 
great temple in the old capital, and built several others in this new 
city. [¢ cannot he suid thoy are particularly elogant specimens of 
art, Their main interest lies in thoir being Use lineal dexcondaits of 
tho fowr gateways at Sanchi (Woodent No. 83), and they may have 
beon erected to replace some woolen or frailer structure which had 
fallen into decay. Whether this is so or not, they are curious as 
exomplifying how, in tho courso of a thousand years or thereabouts, 
a woolen style of building may lose all traces of its origin and 
lecome as essontially lithic as theso, but still betray its origin as 
clearly as they do; for it seoms most unlikely that any such form 
could have heen invented by wy one using stone constructions, and 
that only. ‘ 
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ain Kitt Stambha at Worangul (liom a Photograph } 


Myson, 


{tis in the province of Mysore, however, that the Chalulcyan style 
attained its filleyt development and highost dogreo of porfection 
during the threo centuries —s.n. 1000 to 1800~in which the Lloisala 
Bellalas had supreme sway in that country, Thico tomples, or rathor 
groups of temples, were oreoted by them—the first at a placo called 
Somnathpir, south of My sore, by Vinaditya Bollala, who ascondod tho 
throne a.p, 1043; the second at Baillty, in tho contre of tho province, 
owed its origin apparently to Vishnu Verddhana, in or about Ap, L114 5 
tho last aud gicatost ab a place thoy called Dwarsnmudra—tho Galo 
of tho Sca—now known as Tfullabid, not far from tho last-named, 
trom which tho capital was removed hy Vijeyw Narsinha, in 1144, 
H continued lo ho the metropolis of the kingdom, till it was destaoyed 
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and tho building of the great temple stopped by the Mahomedan 
invasion in A.b, 13L0~1311.2 

Evon in this short series we sco evidenca of that downward 
progress of art, especially in sculpliwe, which is evorywhoro the 
charactoiistic of Iindu ait. Though the design is tho grandest, the 
soulptwo and details of Tulabid aro inferior io those of Baillfz, and 
Somnathpfir seoms superior to both, Wo consequently long to trace 
hack the history of the style fe some mote distant dato, when wo 
might find it emorging in pnrity and clegance from some unknown 
prototype. Unfsortunatcly, wo aro not at prosont able to do thiy 
Woe aro obliged to leip over the daik ages to the caves and temples 
of Badami and Aiwulli, and have no intermodiato oxamples to conneet 
the two, It ig more than pobablo that they do oxist, and will be 
found when looked for. Meanwhile however, wo ean only assume: 
that the star-like plang and peculiar detaily of the style were claborated 
betweon the 6ih and the 10th centuries in Contial and Westorn India, 
but where and by whom remains still to be discovered 

Like the great tomplo at Tammoncondah, that at Somnathptr is 
triple, the cells, with their silaias, being attached to a square pillued. 
hall, to the fourth sido of which a portico is attached, in this in- 
stanco of very modoiate dimensions The whole stands in a square 
cloistered court, and has the usual accompaniments of ontaanco- 
porches, stambhas, &e, 

Tho following illustiation (No. 219) will give an idea—an 
imperfect one, it must be confessed—of the cloganco of outline and 
marvollous elaboration of detail that charactorises these shines, 
Judging from tho figuie of a man in one of the photographs, its hoight 
scoms to bo only wbout 30 ft., which, if it stood in the open, would 
io almost too small for architectural effect; but in the centio of an 
vnolosed courl, and where there aio no larger ohjecis to contrast 
with it, it is sufficient. whon judiciously treated, 4o produco a con- 
sidorablo impression of grandour, and apparently does 50 in this 
instance, 

The temple ai Somnathpir is a single but complete whole, that 
aL Baillar, on the other hand, consists of ono principal temple, sur- 
rounded by four or five others and numerous subordinate buildings, 
enclosed in a court by a high wall measuring 360 ft. by 440 ft, and 
having two very fino gateways or gopuras in its eastern front. As 





1 These dates me taken fiom a list ot | any triple temple. That at Gnua (Wood- 
this dyna-ly among the Mackonzio M88 , | eut No, 127) belongs to anothe: roligion, 
quoted by Prinsep, * Useful Tables, ali, | and is too fu distant im locality Lo assist 
and me confimed by the architeetimal | us here, An unpeafect one might he 
evideneo and othe indientions eonpiled fiom the photogapha, bul T 

2 Trogiot that I hase been unable tof have not evan un apploximele dimeu- 
Aoi ew plan of (his tumple oi, imdecd, of ston 
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219, ‘Tempte at Sommathpar, (From a Pholugrapl,) 


will. bo: seen from tho following plan (Woodeut No, 220), the growt 
tomple consists of a very golid vimana, with an autorala, or porch; and - 
in front-of this a poreh of tho usual star-like form, moasurbig’ 90 Lt, 
across. ‘The whole length of tho temple, from the cast door to tho 
jack of coll, is 115 ft, and the whole stands on a torrace about 3 tt, 
high, and from 10 ft, to 15 ft, wide. ‘This is ono of tho charactorintio 
foatures of Chalukyan design, and adds very considerably: to tho 
oNvet of their’ tomples. 

The arrangements. of the pillars have much of that pleasing 
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220. Phau of Great Temple at Ballin, Scale Gu tt te fin, 


subordination. and variety of spacing which is found in those of tho 
Jains, ‘but we miss hore the ovtagonal dome, which gives such povtry 
and meaning to tio arrangements they adopted. Instead of thas, 
we havo only an exaggerated. compartmont in the centro, whieh its 
nothing, aud, though it does give diguity to the contro, it does it Ka 
oluinsily‘ay to bo almost offousive in wn architectural. senso. | 

It is. not, howevor, cither to. its dimonsions, or tho disposition of 
its plan, that this temple owes its pre-ominonce amoug others of its 
class, but to the marvellous claboration md beauty of its details, The 
offect. of theso, it is true, lias beon, in modern times, cousiderably 
marred by tho repeated coats of whitewash which the present low 
order. of priests consider the most appropriate way of udding tothe 
beauty of tho. most Uolicato sculptires. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, their outline ean always be traced, ‘and where the whitewash 
has not been applied, or has beon worn off, their heauty conics ont 
with, wonderful sharpness, ‘ 

The ‘followitig woodeut (No. 221) will convey some idea of: the 
richness and variety of pattorn ‘displayed in the windows of ‘the 
porch. ‘These are twenty-cight in number, and all are different: 
Some are pierced with morely conventional patterns, generally star 
shaped, and with foliaged bands between; othors are intorsporsed 
with figures and mythological suhjects—the nearest one; for instenco, 
on the left, in the wondeut, represents the Varwha Avatar, and others 
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221, Viow of part of Porch at Halll, (Pont a Photegtaph ) 


different scones connected with the worship of Vishnu, to whom tho 
tomple is dedicated. The picrced slabs themaclves, howover, 110 
hardly so remarkable as the richly-carved base on which thoy rest, 
and the deop cornice which overshadows and protects them, ‘The 
unount of labour, indeed, which cach facol of this porch displays is 
such as, f believe, nover was bestowed on any surface of oq oxtont 
in any building in the world; and though tho design is not of the 
highest ordor of art, iL is elegant and appropriate, and never effonds 
against good (sto, 

Tho senlptures of the baso of tho vimana, which have not heon 
whitewashed, are as claborato as those of tho porch, in somo placos 
more so; and the mode in which the undersides of the cornices have 
beon olaborated and adorned is such as is only to be fonnd in tomples 
of this class, Tho uppor part of the tower is momalons, I may bo 
that it has boon whitewashed and repaired il it hes assumed its 
presont discoidant appearence, which rendes it certainly a blot on 
tho wholo design, My own impression rather is, that, like many 
othors of its class, it was left unfinished, and tho upper part added nt 
subsequent periods. Its original fori most probally was that of the 
little pavilions that adorn its portals, ono of which is ropresented 
in tho following woodent (No. 222), which Jay all the peculiar 
features of tho style—the flat band on cach fuce, the three star-like 
plojections Defween, and the peculiar crowning ornunent of the 
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style. The plan of the gread tower, and tho presence of the pavilions 
whore they stand, scoms to prove almost hoyond doubt that this was 
the original design; ut the design 
may have been alterod as it pro- 
grossed, or iL may, as I suspect, havo 
beon changed afterwards, 

Thaoye scoms to ho little or no dowht 
about the dato of this temple. TL was 
oreéted by Vishnu Verddhana, the 
fourth king of tho xaeo, to commp- 
moralo his conversion hy tho cele- 
Inated Rama Anuja from tho Jaina to 
tho Jlindu faith, JTo ascended the 
throno a.n. 1114, and his conversion 
took place soon afterwards; but i 
is possiblo ho did not live to finish 
tho temple, and as tho capital was 
romoved by tho noxt king to Tullahta, 
it is possible that the vimane of tha 
great tomple, and the orcction of some 
at least of tho smaller shrincs, may 
belong to a subsequent period. 





Tluinanin. 


222 Pavillon at Bailly 
Photograph) 
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Tho earliest temple known 1o exist 
at FTullalid is a small dotached shrine, 
known by tho inexplicable name of Kait Iswara, dedicated to Siva. 
and probably orected by Vijaya, the fifth king of the Bollala dynasty. 
Tta general appearanco will be understood from the next woodout 
(No. 228), It is star-shaped in plan, with siateon points, and had 
& porch, now so entirely ruined and covered up with vegotation that 
it is diffoult to mako out its plan. Jts roof is conical, and from 
the basement to the summit it is covered with senlpiures of the 
vory best class of Indian art, and these so arranged as not materially 
to interfero with the outlines of tho building, while (hey impait 
to it an amount of richness only to be found among specimens of 
Windu art! If it were possible to illustrate this little temple in 





' Inn voiy few yenrs this building will ; it was ag shown at p. 998, Asubsequent 


be onthely destroyed hy the tices, which 
have fastened ther 1oots in the joints of 
the stones Ina diawing in the Macken- 
zio collection in the Indin Office, made in 
the emly part of this contwy, the bruid- 
ing is shown cutive, Twenty yems ago 


photogiaph shows it almost liuldon, a fow 
yenis moie, if some eleps me not taken 
to‘savo il, it will have perished ontitoly, 
A yory snail sum would save it; aud, as 
tho country is in our charge, it is hoped 
that the oxpenditure will not be grndged. 
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223 Kutt Tawara, Mudlabid (Pie a Pantoguagsh by Capt ‘Ttlpe ) 


anything like complotoncss, there is probably nothing in Indin which 
would convey w better idea of what its architects were capably of 
accomplishing, 

Tt is, however, surpassed in sizo and mugnificenco by its neigh- 
hour, the great lomple at Mullabid, which, had it been completed, 
is ono of tho buildings on which the advocate of Hindu architecture 
would desire to lake his stand = Unifortunalely, it nevor was finished, 
the works having beon stupped by the Muhomedan conquest in 
1310 An, after they hal beon in progress apparently for oig)ty-six 


(war, L HULLABID, a 
yours, I, is instrnctiva (a ahserve that tho single coutury that 
clapsod between tho oxeention of the aualplire of ihe Katt iawn and 
of this fomplo, was sifficiont to demonstinte Che decay: it alyle whieh 
wo have alroady noticod as an inherent characteristic of Tidinu art. 
Pho soulptmmes of Hulabtd me inferior fo thos of tho Kail fywars, 
aud those of that temple, again, to those ab Baillin. 

Tho gonoral arrungomonts of tho bnilding wo given on tho meso 
plan (Woodout No 220), from whieh if will bo porcoived that it ts 
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ndonblo tample, Lf itavero out into halves, each part would be com 

ploto, with a pillared porch of the stmo typo as That ef Baillie, above 
referred to, an antordla or intermediate por, and a snnetiary con 

taining a lingam, tho emblem of Siva, Besides this, euch ball would 
have in font of it a detached, pillaed poroh asa shrine for the Unt! 
Nunii, which, of course, was not reqnuited ina Vaishieva fouple, 
Such double tomples aio by no mess uneensmon in India, Prt the 
two sanetnarics usually face cach other, md have the porch duty ao 
thom, Les dimonsions may renghly be stuted as 200 {t, NYU GveE 
ull, including all the detached pavilions, 'Mhe tomple itself ix 190 FL 
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north and south, by 122 i. casi und west. [is height, as it now 
remains, lo the comico 1s wbout 25 ft from the terrace on whacli il 
slunda, ft cannol, therefore, be considered by any moins as a lage 
building, thongh lage onongh for effect, This, however, ean hardly 
ho judged of us it now stands, for there is no doubt but that it was 
intended {0 1aixo two pyramidal spies over tho sanctuaries, fom 
amallor onos in front of these, and {wo moto, one over cach of the two 
contrel pavilions, Thus completed, tho tomplo would havo assmmed 
somothing liko the outline shown in the woodent (No. 225), and if 
carried out with the richtnoss of detail oxhibited in the Kait Lywara 
(Woodeut No, 223) would havo made up a whole which it would bo 
difficult to rival anywhoro, 

Tho material ont of which this temple is o'cetod is an indurated 





aah, Rovtorad View of Lomple at Fwd ahtst, 


poistono, of voleanio origin, found in the noighbomiood. This stone 
is said fo ho soft whon first qnaried, and casily eut in that state, 
thongh hardening on exposure to the almosphoo, Even this, how- 
ovor, will not diminish our admiration of the amount of Inbom 
bostowed on the tomple, for, from the mumber of parts 847] unfinished, 
il ia evident that, liko most othors of its class, it was built in block, 
and. carved long aftor the slono had become hud. As wo now seo if, 
the stono is of a pleasing creamy colowr, and 50 vloso-giained as to 
tako a polish liko marble, ‘l'ho pilkus of tho great Nundi pavilion, 
which look as if thoy had Yeon tmned in a latho, avo so plished as 
to oahilit what the natives call a double 1efleetion—in othor words, 
to vefloct light from each other. Tho onduring qualitics of the stone 
soom to be uniivalled, for, though noglected and exposed to all the 
vivissitudes of a topical climate for mare than six centuries, tho 
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mintiest detuts aro aa cloar and sharp as the day they wero finished, 
Txoopt from tho splitting of the stone arising fiom Jud inasonty, 
the building is as porfoot as whon ifs ercotion was stopped hy the 
Mahomedan conquost. 

Tt is, of conrso, impossiblo to iustiate completoly 40 Compliealad 
and so vatiod a design; but tho following woodeut (No. 220) will 
suffice to oxplain the general ordonnanco of its clovation. Uhe buildmge 
stands on # terrace ranging fiom 6 ft. to 6 ft, in hoight, and paved 
with lage slabs. On this stands a fiieze of elephauts, following all 
tho sinnosities of the plan and oxiending fo somo 710 fl, in Jeng th, 
and containing nob less than 2000 clophants, most of them with 
ridors and trappings, sculptured as only an Oriental can avprosont Che 
wisest of Lantos, Above theno is a frieze of “shardalas,” or eonven- 
dional lions—the omblems of the TLoisule Bollalas who built tho (emplo. 
‘Thon comes a scroll of infinite beauty and variety of design; over 
this a fiiezo of horsemon and another soroll, over which is a bas 
iolicf of scons fiom the ‘Ramayana,’ ropresonting tho conquest of 
Coylon and all tho varied incidents of that epic. This, like the othe, 
is about 700 fr, long. (Bho triovo of the Parthonon is less than 
550 ft.) Then come eclestinl beasts and celestial birds, and all along: 
the east font a frieze of groups from human life, and then a conico, 
with a iuil, divided into pancla, cach containing two figmies Over 
this ae windows of picicud slabs, like those of Bailliy, though not go 

drioh or varied, Theso windows will bo observed on the vighb and Toth 
of the wooleut, In tho contro, in placd of the windows, is first wv 

“soroll, and then a fiivve of gods and hoavenly apsarad—danoing givls 
and ‘othor objcots of Hindu mythology. ‘Chis fitezo, which ts about 
6 fi. 6 in in hoight, is ceoutinued all senna the western front of tho 
building, und oxtonds to some 400 ft. in loupih. Siva, with hin 
consort Panvati sorted on his knee, is repented af Jeust fourteon times; 
Vishnu in his nino Avatius oven offones. Brahma oeonts threo or 
four times, and every grout god of tho Hindu Pantheon Suds his 
place. Some of those mo eaived with a amiunte olubontion of detail 
which can only bo reproduced hy photogiaphy, aud muy polably he 
vousidored as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of man Jehow 
to be found ovon in tho patient Bast. 

Tt must not, however, bo cousntorcat that it in only for patteut 
industry that (his building is remmbkable. ‘The moe in which the 
easton faco is Invkon up hy tho larger masses, so as te give height 
and play of light and shade, is a better way ol necomplishing what the 
Gothic achitesta allompled by their trangepts and projections, This, 
however, is surpassed by the western foul, whore the variety off 
outline, mul the anaugement and subordination of the ywiions tients 
in which i is clisposod, must be considered aga Thasheapiees of design 
in its class, If the fries of gods wore spread wong a plain aut fies ib 

20 
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would loso move than half its affeet, while the vertical angles, wilhon! 
intorfering with tho continuity of the flieze, give height and stongth 
to the whole composition, Tho disposition of tha horizontal lines of 
the lower frivves is equally efluctive, Tfore again the ailistio com- 
ination of hovizontal with vertien! lines, und the play of outline and 
of Tight and shade, fa stupas anything in Gothie at, Tho olfoots 
are just what tho mediwval achiloots wore often aming at, lu which 
thoy nover attained ao per feotly a6 was dono at Thillabid. 

Bofine leaving Wullabtd, it may ‘bo well again to cell utlontion 
to the order of superposition of tho diferent animal hivves, elhided 
to already, when speaking of the 1ock-out monastery deseribed by 
tho Chineso Pilgrims (ante, p, 185), ‘Cheio, as hor, the Jowest wer 
tho clophants ; then tho lions; above these eame the har sea; then the 
oxon; and tho fifth storey was in the shapo of a pigeon, Tho oxon 
hore is replaced by a conventional animal, and the pigeon also hy a 
bind of a specics that would puzzle a naturalist, ‘Tho suceession, 
howeyo1, is the samo, and, 1s mentioned. thove, the same five genein 
of lvimg things form the omamonts of the meonstones of the vations 
monuments in Coylon. ” Sometimes in modorn TThulu temples only 
two or thice animal fiiezes aio found, but tho succession is always 
the same, tho vlophants bemg {hoe lowest, next above them mo tho 
lions, and thon, tho hoises, &e, When wo know the enuse of ib, il 
seoms ag if his cniiots solection and succession might lead to samo 
vory aviggcstive conclusions, At jresent we can only call attention 
to it dn hopes that futhor investigation may affiad the means of 
volving the mystory. 

Tf it woie possible to iMusliate the Wullabtd lemplo to sugh an 
oxtont ag 10 render its peculiarities familia, there would be fow things 
more interesting or more inslinetive Chay Co islidate a comparison 
between if and tho Parthenon at Athpus, Not that the two buildings 
mo at all luo ono another; on tho contimy, they fom tho two 
opposilo polos-~ tho alpha and omega of achitcotmial design; but hoy 
ato tho lisb examples, of their class, and hetweon {hase bwo oxtiemes 
lies tho wholo ange of tho mt, Tho Parthonon is the best oxanyplo 
wo know of pwo iofined intellectual power xppliust to tho prodnation 
of an eichiteotmal design, Every part and every efleet is enlowlatod 
with muthomaticul oxnciness, and oveauicd with a mechaniod pues 
cision that never was eqnalled. AT] the ein ves are hy perholis, pura- 
bolas, 0 otha: developuonts of tho Tighest mathomatien forms 
ovory optival defect is forescon and provided for, aad every pak hea a 
volition. do evory other part in su icondile a proportion that wo Joel 
tldinod 40 cull it fanciful, heeanse we ean Iindly vise to ily appre. 
ciation, The senlpime is oxynisitely dosigned fo aid the pet feetion 
of the masonry severe and godhke, but with uo condeseension fo the 
lower feolings of humanity. + 
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The Hallabid temple is the opposite of all this, His regular, bit 
with a stadied variety of owlline in plan, and even preator variety in 
detail, AH the pillars of the Parthenon are idoical, while no tayo 
froots of the Tndian tomplo uve the samo; every convolution of evory, 
seroll is diflovont, No two eanopies in tho whole building avo alike, 
al overy part exhibits a joyous exuberance of faney seomning every 
mechanical restraint, All thet is wild iu Iuunan faith or warm in 
human fouling is Lonnd ‘portrayed on these walls; Imt of pure intollect 
there ig little -less than there is of human feeling in the Parthenon, 

Tt would he possible “to arrange all the buildings of the world 
hetweon these two oxtromes, as thoy tended toward the severe infel- 
leetual purity of the one, or to Uo playfnl exuberant faney of the 
other; but perfection, if it existed, would bo somowhere near tho 
mewn, My own impression is, (iat if tho so-called Gothic architects 
had beet able to maintain for two or threes hundred years move the 
yvato of progress thoy achieved botween the Hih and the 14th contury, 
thoy might baye hit upon thet happy moan helweon severe constrne- 
live propricty and playful decorative dnaginings whieh wonld hive 
combined into somothing more perfeat than the world hes yeb seen. 
he system, however, as T have endeavomed to point out elkxewhero, 
broke down boforo it had acquived tho requisite degree of refinement, 
aud Unt hope was blighted never to le revived, If architecture 
evor again assumes an ownward path, it will’not ‘ho hy leaning: too 
strongly towards cither of tho oxtromes just mumed, but by grasping 
somowhere the happy meun betweon tho two. 

Kor ow presont pueposo, Ure great value of the study of these 
Indian examples is (lat it widens so immensely one basis for archi- 
tevbural vrificlon. Ho is only iy becoming familiar with Sorms xo 
ulborly dissimilar from those wo lave hitherto heen conversant with, 
that we porueive how narrow is the purview that is contout with ona 
form or ony passing fashion. By rising to this wider range We shall 
porceive that architecttrve is as many-sided ag humen native itself, 
and leur how fow feclings and how few aspirations of Che Teamiar 
heart and brgin there aro that camnol ho oxpressed by iis means, On 
tho other hand, itis only by taking. this wido survey thet wo appro- 
clate how worthless any product of architectaral art becomes which 
dacs not hovestly represent the thoughts and fevliugs of those who 
Duilt it, or the height of thoir loftiest aspirations. 


‘Yo return, howover,. from this digression, ‘There aro somo eight 
or nine differont temples in this style iMustrnted by photographs in 
the groat work on the ‘Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore, ? which 
exhibit tho poouliarities of this style in ore or Jess dotail; but none 


* Plates Land 32-40, Published hy Muay, 1864, 
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of those plates are accampanicd by phins er dolails duet Crew now 
light on the subject, and none of the lomples aro vithor so luge or xo 
boantifl as thoso just desorihed, so that the ommernion of (heir 
unfamiliar names would add vory little fo tho interest. of tho subjeat. 

It would be vory interosting, howovor, if wo could addneo some 
northern examples ‘of the slylé from oither the eqpital city of the 
Bullabhis, or some town in Uteir Idngdom, Por about ve conturies 
~--Ab 600 lo 700-—they were a leading powor in Judia, and closely 
lied to tho Ghalukyas ; and thoir style, if any examples could bo 
found, would throw great light on that of their southern allies just 
ab the poiod whon il is most wanted. Unfortunately, howover, cyon- 
the site of their capital is unknown, = TLit wore at Wulleh, near Gogo, 
on the shoves of the Gulf of Cambay, as is generally snpposed, it has 
porished root and branch, Not ono vestige of its architecture now 
remains, and What antiquitics havo been found seein all to belong to 
® much more modern period, when a city heatiug thet name may 
have oxisted on the spot, If it wero sifmaled near Anhulwarra 
Putinn, which secoms far more prolablo, it has been quamiod to 
supply anaterials for tho successive capitals which from Ui time 
farward have ovoupicd that favoured neighbourhood, and it would 
require the keen oye of a practised areluvologist to detect Ghalukyan 
dolails in the temples and mosques thet have hoon orected Viore 
during the last $00 years, Nothing of (ho sort huts yot beon uttemplad, 
and no mitorials consequontly oxibt for tho olucidation of one of the 
most intorosting chuplers in the history of Midian art. 
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CONTUNTS 


Introduolory — Dravidian and Indo-Aryan Tomples et Badumi—-Modorn Comply ; 
ub Bonares 


Ov the threo styles into which ITindu architectwe naturally divides 
ilsolf, tho northorn is found xpoad over a far larger portion of tho 
country than vithor of the other two, Jt wants, however, tho com- 
paotness an strongly-marked individuality of the Dravidian, and 
nover was dovolopod with that oxuberance which charactorisod the 
southorn style from the 16th to the 18th ceutwy, In many respects 
it resembles moro tho Chalukyun style, the oxamplos being small and 
vlogant, aul found dispersed aver tho fico of tha coutry, whove 
wanted, withoul any epparont massing together in partioular spots, 

Unforlimately, wo have no mune which would deseriho tho style 

«du ils ofhnographical and geographical rolations without being open 
to tho objection of oxpressing either foo much or too litle, To, this 
reapool, the foulhern stylo is siugulatly fortunate: Dravidian correatly 
limits ib to people speaking Tamil, Polugn, or some cognate dialect; 
and the country where the people speaking: those tongues aro ta be 
found ja gonerally and corree(ly known as Dravida Desa, or country 
of tho Dravidians, 

Tho term Ghilukyan, applicd {fo tho second slyle, is not so 
expressive; but ib is mohjoctionablo, as it camol misload any one, 
Lt is only a conventional term, derived from the prineipal known, 
dynasty ruling in that country, wpplied to a style ovcupying a bovder- 
land between the other iwo, but a land that has not you been. fully 
surveyed, and whose boundarics cannot now be fixe with precision, 

« Till they are, 2 conventional name that does not mislead is all that 

© gant be hoped for. J 
% IL it wero allowable to adopt tho loose phrascology of philological 
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olhnography, tho term Aryan might be employed, is if is Co natn hy 
which the people practising (his style are usually Inewn te hidia, 
and it would bo particularly convenient boro, as it is the corrert and 
ireot antithesis of Dravidian. Vt ia evideut, however, thai any such 
torm, if applied to architectmo, ought to be deseiiptive of none atyle 
praotived by Gut people, wherever (hey soled, all aeross Muropo and 
Avia, botweon tho shores of tho Atiantic und the Bay of Bougal 34 
and it need Juudly be said Chat no such style oxisis, Tl used in cone 
junotion with the adjective Lidia or Indo, if becomes inuol, lesi 
objectionable, and jas the advantage of Jimiling its use to Che people 
who are goncrally known ax Aryans in Tndin fu olher words, to all 
those parts of the country where Sunserié wax over spoken, or whore 
tho peaplo now speak tongues so far derived Crom Sunserif we to bo 
distinguishable as offsots of thet greaf funily of lanpringes. Tbs uso, 
im this respect, has the great convenience that any odinery ethno- 
graphical or linguistic map of India is sufliciont to deseriby the 
“boundaries of the style, Ti extends, like the se-called Aryan tongues, 
fram the Timalayus to the Vindhya mountains, On the cust, it is 
found prevatont in Orisst; mad on tho west in Maharastra, Jts 
southem boundary between these two provinees will only bu lnown 
when the Nizam's territory is architecturally sm veyed; nt mean- 
while wo may rest ussmied Urb wherever it is tineert tho linguistio,s 
and mehitectiral boundary-lines will be found coincident. 

Another reason why tho torm Aryan should he applied to tho stylo 
is, that the conntry just described, where it prevail, is, and always 
has heen, called Aryavarte by the nilives Chouselves, hey consider 
it.as tho land of the pure and just meaning therely the Sangeril- 
spenking peoplos— as contvadistinguished from that of the eniteloss 
Dasyus, and other tribes, who, Uiongh they may live adoptod 
Brehmanical inslilations, could not require their perily at HER, 

The greabl defect of tho term, however, is that the people india 
biting the north of India we not Aryans in any reasonable sense 
of the term, whatever plilologisis may sey lo Che contumy. The 
Sanseril-speaking peoplo, who camo inte Sadia 2000 or it may lie 8000 
yenrs ne, could neyer have Jw umneieally one-half of the jola 
bitents of the country, oxcepl, perhaps, in komo such limited district 
us (hat betwoen tho Sulloj and the doings mid sineo the Christin 
Jira no Aryan race has migrated eastward actosn tho Guha, bat wave 
after wave of peoples of Trranian rice, wader the names of Yaya, 








‘Tn 1818 Gen, Croninghum appliad | belongs te two eoutinenta le ‘im inslg- 
the term Aryan lo the wehittetme of uifleant valley, in one of thom. 16 wey 
cashinir, apparoully on tho Khongth of; besides, wholly uneaflod for, ‘Tho form 
w pun (Journal of the Asiatio Soeioly | Kustanie was muply muiielo, and all 
of Bengel’ September, 1868, p. 242). (hat was wunted: for an sliuetly loval wv 
This, however, was limitiyg u term thu © style, 
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Sakus, Tunas, or Mongols, have poured into India. ‘This, combined 
with the agcendeney of the aboriginal races dasing’ the period when 
Buddhism was tho religion of the country, has so complotely washed 
ont Arynnism from northern India during tho building ages, Uhiat 
there is probably no community ‘there which could olaim one-touth of 
pte Aryan blood in ils voins, und with nine-tenths of impurity the 
form is certainly wamisnomer, If it were net, we would corluiny 
find somo (race of external Aryan affinities in Uheix stylo s but this ts 
not the case, dn fret, no style is so purely Toeal, and, if the (orm 
may bo used, so aboriginal, as this, ‘Tho origin of the Buddhist style 
is obvious and umuistakeablo; that of the Diavidien and Chalukeyan 
nenrly as certain, though not qtile so obviens; bub the origin of tho 
northern Hindu style remains x omyxtory, unless, indeed, the sohition 
suggested above (ante, p. 220) Te considered an oxplanction. [lL any 
ho go, Lo some oxtont; but Leontoss ib is to my mind neither quite 
avlistrolory nor suflivient. . 

Tho stylo was adopted hy the Jains, who, as the successors of tho* 
Buddhists, coitainly woe not Aryans, and several exnmples of the 
poouliar fornus of Choir vimanas or wikras have alrondy heen given 
(Woordouts Nos. 137, £15, &e.); Dnt ib still romains (a le axeertiined 
from wheb original form tho curvilinear squete (ower could have 

«avigon. Choro is nothing in Buddhist, or any other art, at all like it. 
Tt doves nob scom- to have heen dorived from any woodon form we 
know, nor from any brisk, or stone, or tile mode of roofing found 
anywhere clio. TF hive looked longer, and, pothups, thought more, on 
{his problom than on any other of its class commuted with Indian 
arolilesture, but J have no more plansible snggostion to offer thin 
that hinted ab above. The veal solution will probablyeho found in 
the accidental disenvory of old touples= so old ay to betray in Choir 
primitive mudoness the sqevet we avo now guessing wb da vuin, Meu 
whilo we prolbly avy remain sure that th wie notin imported form, 
Imt an indigonons production, aud that ib hax uo connexion with the 
architeobure of any ether pooplo Aryan, or others outside of Thies 

ho view above proposed for the origin of the style derives con- 
sidorable support fom the mode in which tho temples are now fomid 
distrilnted. There aro more tomples now in Orisa then in ell tho 
rest of Tindustan put together. They ure very freqnont in Maha- 
iastra, and, if we admit the Jains, who adopted this style, Uhoy are ten 
dimes: more frequent in Gujoral and tho valley of the Norbudda than 
in the valley of the Ganges, or in Aryavarta, properly so called. ‘Tho 
first and most obvious explanation of this favb might he uhab tho 
last-named country hes for 600 years hoen oceupied by a Mahomedur 
onypiro, and they, hating’ idolatry and idol temples, havo destroyed 

, therm wherever they were so absolittely in possession of the country 
as¥o bo able to do s0 with impunity, ‘This may he 0, and ib ig an 
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argument which, with aur present materials, ib is diffelt to digprove, 
My impression, howover, ix Uivb ib decd not correctly veprosont the 
ano site of tho ease, Met the Moslonus did rufidensly destroy Tada 
tomples ab Ajmir, Doll, Crnonge, ab olkow here, may be quite trae, 
but then it wax Decanso their colhmmns served sa admirably for the 
constvnelion of their mosqaes, ‘The astylar temples of the followers 
of Sivasor Visluur could only dinve served as grim ies, anid uo stones 
that had Leon provionsly used in Wind Geples have heen treed (a 
any oxtont in Moslom Juildings.  Mven admitting that ab Delhi or 
‘Alhabnd, or any of thetr capitis, all Winda dnildinyga lave heon 
uiilisod, dhiythurdly would have been (ho enso ab anoh a provincial 
capital as Myzabad, oneo Ayodhya, tho colobraied aapilal of Dasa ha, 
the father of tho horo of the ‘Ramayana,’ bat whore not one carved 
atone vr oven a foundation eu he diseovorot “Unt Jwlongs to any 
anviont building! ‘Phe most eruotal insinnes, howover, in tho vity of 
Bonares, 60 long tho sacred city, par excellence, of the Tlindus, yet, Ko 
fur as is known, no vestige of an ancient TLindu femplo oxista within 
its precinots, James Prinsep reviled thoro for ten years, and Major 
Kiltoo, who hal «a keener eye than oven his great master for un 
architectural form, lived Jong there as an aichwologist aad areliteot, 
Thoy drew and measmed oyery thing, yot neither of thom over thought 
that thoy had found avuything that was ancient; and ib wi» not til 
Morais, Jfomo and Shorring ? started the theory that the Iadldiugs 
around tho Bakeriya Kind were ancient Buddhist or Tindn seunins, 
{hat anyone pretended to have discovered any traces of antiquily in 
(hat oily, Thoy certainly, howdvor, are inistalon, Every building 
about tho Bukeriye Kund was not ouly oreeled by the Mahomed, 
Int the pias and rooling-sloues, with tho fowest possibly oxeaptions, 
wore carved by them Jor tho purposes for which thoy wore applied, 
They may havegusod the stones of somo deserted monasteries, ov other 
Buddhist buildings, in the foundations or on their ‘Lorrneer, ov for 
littly detached pavilions, dub all the arehitestare, propmly se 
called, ib in a xlyle invented, or ab least inGedueed hy the Pathuns, 
and brought to porfeution wider Aldhar, ‘hat tho Mosloma did 
destroy Iindw temples may be admidted, Imi itis nob elon that this 
was done wanlonly, Jn all the instancis which aro anthontiented, il 


! + Tistovical Skoteh of ‘Fahsil Pyzae ‘Uhsung wore ever wom the pluce, The 
bad? hy P. Cunegy, Tacknow, 1870. city they visited, aud where Ui Tooth« 
Gon, Cumiiughum attempts to identify brush-heo yvow, wos the prosont ity 
the vations mounds at this place vith of Tnuknoy, whieh wna the eapital of 
those dexeulind ax visting in Saketn | tho Iebygdou in Naky a Muni’s thine, 
hy tho Buildhist Pilgrims @ Anciont | * (Suered Gity of the Hindus? Loudon, 
{icogiaphy of Tudia? p. 401, eé argu; j ABUR, pp. 271, ce equ. Tournal of thes 
‘Archwologienl Reports? volo i. pp. 208, , Asai Sueloty of Behgal! vol, avshy py. 
cf seq). ‘Uho truth of tte matter, howe 1, cf aegy 
over, da, that nerthor Pa Thien nor Hieuen 
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was to gain yeaty-mado materials ‘for their mosques, and jt was not 
dill dhe timo of Awungzelo that any of their monarchs felt himeol! 
auffiviontly powerful or was so bigoted as lo dare tho power and 
cunity of the Bralunans of Benares, by orceting a mosque on. the silo 
of one of tho most sacred domples as an insult ahd a dofiance to tho 
Tlindus, Tven then, had such a templo ay tho great one at Bhu- 
vancswar ovor existed in Benares, every stone of which, from the 
gromd 1o the kulIns, ix covered with carving, it scams impossihle 
that all theso carved stones should le hid away and not ono now to 
bo found, Tam mysolf personally toloibly familiar with Bonares, 
and the conviction such knowledge us [ have forces oif pyy mind is, 
thal though the city was the earliest and most important settlemont 
of the Vodio Braahmans-- the saved ily of tho Aryan Hindus from 
the remotest ages—yet just from that enuse it had fower tonrples than 
any of tho cities inhabited by less pure races. What few Lragmenty 
remain are Buddhist or Jaina, and we mmst consequently asoriha the 
absonco of anything really ancient moro to the nou-building instincts of 
tho Brabmanicel Aryans than tho iconoclastic bigotwy of the Moslems, 

All this will bo cleaver ax wo proceed ; Lut meanwhile it may ho 
woll to point to ono,or two other instances of this, Tho rock at 
(fnulior was one of the carliost conquests of the Moslems, and they 
hold it more or loss directly for five centuries. ‘They built palaces 
“and mosques within its precine|s, yet tho most conspicuous objects 
on. the hill are Tindu temples, that were orected before they obtained 
possession of it, Tn like manner Chittoro was thrice hesicged and 
thrice sucked by tho Mahomedans, but its numerous buildings are 
intact, and T do not recollect observing a single iustance of wanton 
dostietion in tho place, An oven moro striking instence is found 
ab Wlora, Though Amungzeho, the most bigoted of hiv raco, built 
his capital in ils neighbourhood, and Ties buried within sight of the 
caver, there is no proof that he or any of his 18 were tho anthors 
of any of tho dumapo that hes been dono to the idols Chore, Prac 
tioully, they avo intact, or have only recvived such mmtilndion as is 
easily accounted for from other cates. 

It would be tedious to attempt il, bul, forlimetoly, it is not 
necessary for ow presont purposes Lo go into tho wholo ovidonco 5 Int 
Lmay state that tho impression 1 havo derived from such attention 
as T have been able to give to the subject is, thiut the absence of old 
temples in northern India is moro owing to othmographiy than to 
veligions causes. TL seoms more probable that they never existed 
than that they were destroyed. No tumples ro montioned in the 
Vedas or the older Indian writings, and none wore required for tho 
simple quasi-domestie rites of their worship; and go long as they 
remained pure no fomples were built. On the othor hand, it appears 
8 if belweon the fall gf Bnddhism ond the advent of the Moslems 
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tho Jains had steppod in with w ready-made roligion and afyte, anc 
tho followora of Siva and Vislmu,hed uel time to develope mything 
vory important in Unere northorn provinees hetore it war too Talo. 

I those views aro corroad, it is ovident that thorgh wo may we 
tho torm Indo-Aryan es the most conveniont to dexerihy nud dotine 
the linils of the northern stylo, the namo iutah wet buy considered i 
implying: that tho Aryans, as such, had anything to de oither with 
jts Invention or its use. ATE that it ix infonded to convey fs, thal it 
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was invented and used in a country which they once ocoupierd, mid 
in which they hive loft wu strong impress of their superior mental 
powor and civilization, 

If this resorvation is always borne in mind, f kavow af no term 
thal more conveniontly expresses the obaractovisticn of this style, 
and ib ds consequently proposed to adopt it in tho Collawing: pages 
as tho namo of tho slylo that prevailed amouy the indus in 
northern Tndia, hetwoon tho Vindhya and Uimalayan imonntiins, 
fvom tho 7th coniury to the present day. 

The general eppearmaes of tho nothorn temples, and tu poduts 
of differoneo hotweon thom wid those of the ponth, will be appreciatod 
from the above woodont (No. 227), representing: (wo very noiont 
tomples, Dutlt in juxtaposition, ab Taduat, in Dlaewu. ‘That on 
tho left is a completo spovimen of Dravidian wechiteoture. ‘Chers ta 
the sume pyramidal form, the sane distinction af dtorayy, the sue 
colls on cach, as wo find at Mabavellipore. (Woolent No, (af, at 
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Tanjore (Wooleut No. (91), or at Madura (Woodeul No. 183), Tn 
tho riglt- hin tumplo, tho Tide-Aryan, on the contrary, tho outline 
of the pyramid is ourvilinorr; ne trace 
of division of storeys i6 ubsorvable, ne 
veminiseonco of habitations, mul no 
pillars or pilasters anywhere, Hven in 
its modern form (Weodeut No. 228), 
it still reteins tho same charecleristics, 
and all tho lines of the pyramid or sikra 
aro curvilinear, tho hase pelygenutl, No 
fraco of utilitarianism is visiblo any- 
where, HH! Woodent No. 228 is vom- 
pared with that at page 38L CVoudont 
No, (88), the two styles will ho ox- 
hibited in Uhoiy most moder gaibs, 
whon, after moro Ur 1000 yours’ pre: 
ties, thoy lave receded furthest from 
the: fFornus in which wo first meet them, 
Yet tho Madias templo retuins the 





wus, Modern Temple at Bema mi Diggin Man of Windy fonpl,. 


momery of ils storeys and ifs calls. Tho Rongal exunple recalls 
nothing known fi civil or domestio aichilecture, 

Noithor the pyramid nor tho tamulus affords any suggestion an to 
{he origin of the form, nor doox the tower, cithor square or circular ; 
nor does any fount of civil or domosite architecture, Tt dues nob seom 
to bo derived from my of these; and, whether we consider ib ii 
hemutifal or otherwise, it seoms certainly fo have beon invented 
principally at leant for wsthotic purpuses, und to hive retained that 
inpress from the vaviicst til the present day. 

‘The plan of p northern temple is ubweys a- square tnormelly, and 
generally the seme form is retained in the exlerior; bn very rarely, 
if ever, without somo addition, Jn some instunces il is only a thin 
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parallel projection, as at Ain the diagnam (No. 220), Somothues it 
ling two such slices added, as al By; Int iv tho oldest examples thes 
aro only half the thickness shown hore, Fiom this they proceodod 
to three projections, as al C, the oldest oxmmples being the thinnest, 
Tn more modem times tho thickness of tho projections became equal 
to thoir distaneo from cach other, as al D5 so uel the tomplo beeumo 
in plan practically a square, tho sides of which were parallel to the 
diagonal of tho original square or to the Tino FG. ven, howover, 
when this was {he vaso, tho coll always relained its original form 
and direction, and the entrance and windows kept their position on 
what had thus practically become tho angles of the building. ‘Chin is 
tho caye with tho temple at Benares, shown in Woodout No, 228, nnd 
generally also with the Jaina tomples, aml expecially the ouko wilh 
tho tomple on tho Vakht-i-Sulciman at Kashmir,  Althongh the 
dopih and width of theso olfsols vary considorably-even in tho samo 
dosign, tho original square is nover.lost sight of; tho four ‘central 
angles, as at Fy boing always larger and nme stiongly secontiated 
than the others, and thoir line is always eavried through to the 
swumit of the pyramid, 

Lt will be obseaved that by Chis process wo have arrived at the 
same form or plan for a solid building that was attained hy tho 
avtangomont of pillars dexeribed above, page 206. In thot, tho two 
forma woro elaborated simultancously, and wore afterwards constantly 
usod dopother, My impression is, Chat (he pillared arrangement ix tho 
oldost, and led to the deopening of the additions ta tho solid square (1 
ihe two bocume identical in plan, Whothor this wore so or nol, it is 
ono of tho most distinguishing featnres of northern [Tindu arehiteoture, 

Jn the very contre of India, near a place markod Adjmirghur on 
tho inap, is a seered dank, from which it is said that the Soane flows 
lo the north, the Mahanuddi to Cuttack in tho Bay of Bongal, and 
the Nerbudda iv the Indian Ocean, All theso rivers covlaiily hive 
their sonrees in the hill, 'Lhe spot has always been held sweved, aad 
is surrounded by (omples—as far as can ho prthered from the tus 
perfect accounts available -of grow ago, On the south and ensh of 
this hill extends the great and fertilo tablo-land of Chiutteesg hier, 
This is now, and has always been, so far as ont knowledge extents, 
one of the pringipal seats of the native tribes. My conviolion is, that 
if that country and the surrounding valloys could bo exmuadned, nel 
older forms of these Lomples might he discovered « some perhaps su 
old as to betray the xeeret of their origin; but, G1) thin is dono, the 
Bengali devala must bo velegated Tike tho lish round towers! to 
the category of unexplained architectural puzzles, 


' Untiously onough they imal Moir f time, und Joth dew complete ntl pur. 
appearance on the salage about tho eame | Coat in wll (ieiy details, 
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CHAPTER II 
ORISSA. 


CONLENTS: 
History —Tonplcs at Bhusancawar, Kqnarne, Pani, Jajepuy, and Cuttack, . 


‘ne two provinces of India, whoc tho Indo-Aryan stylo can ho 
studied with the greatost advantage, aro Dharwar on tho west, and 
Orissa on tho east const. ‘Tho formor has tho advantage of boing, 
mixed up with tho Dinavidian stylo, so as to admit of synonyms and 
contrasts that avo singularly: infovesting, both from an olhnologioal 
and historical point of viow, Jn Orissa, on the contrary, the atylo is 
porlSolly puro, boing unmixed with any othor, and thus forms ono of 
tho'most compact and homogeneous architectural groups in India, and 
as uch of moro than usual intorest, and it is consequently in Uns 
province that the atylo can bo studied to the grontost advantage. 

Ono of tho most marked and striking poouliarities of Orissan 
mohitoetuie is tho marked and almost absolnto contrast it prosents to 
tho stylo of the Dravidian at the southorn end of the peninsula. The 
omyved cublino of the teweis or vimanas has ahendy heen remarkeil 
upon, bul, besides this, no Oriasan Lowers poxonl tho smallest trace 
of any storoyod or ovon stop-liko arrengomont, whieh is so universal 
furthor south, and the crowning membor is nevor a domo, nor 4, romi- 
nigconcd of ano. Ivon move romarkable then this, is tho fact (hat tho 
Oxjguoxi style is almost absolutely astylur. In somo of the moat 
yhodotih sXaniplos, as for instance in tho porches added to the tomploa 
ab Bhivasogivar and Puri in tho 12th and 14th conturics, wo do And 
pillars, but it is probably correot to atate that, among the i 00 ov 6004 
oiginal shrines at*Bhwvancswar, not one pillar is to bo found. ‘This 
ig the moio romarkeble, because, within sight of that capital, tho 
cuvea in tho Udayagiri (ante, p. 140) avo adornof with pillais to such 
an oxtont as to show that their forms must have boon usnal and well 
known in the provineo before any of the tomplos were constructed, 
When wo recollect that no great Lemplo in the south was considered 
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complete wwithont its hall of 1000 columns, and many besides 
this had hundieds digporsod about tho placo, and used fox, ovory 
conceivable purposo, tho contrast is move atriking, and’ "shows 
what a complote barrior the Chalukyas, whoever they wore, ins 
terposod betweon the two races on this sida of India, though not 
on the othor. As a rule, every Orissan tomple consists of lwo 
apartments, similar in plan, as shown in tho diagram (\oodout 
No, 124). Tho inner one is generally o ouho, surmounted hy a tower, 
here called Bain Doul, or Dewul, corresponding with the vimana of 
tho south, and in il tho image or images of tho gods aro onstiined ; 
in font of this is a porch, called Jagamohan, equally a enho or ap- 
pronching: it, and surmounted by a pyramidal xoof of varying pitch. 
Tho peouliarities aro illustrated in tho diagram (Woodoul No. 124) 
just referred to, which purports to be an clovation of tho oolebratod 
Black Pagoda at Kanaiuo, It is only, howover, on oye-slotoh, and 
cannot he depended wpon for minute detail and cortootnoss, bib it is 
sufficiont to oxplain. the meaning of the toxt. Somotimos ono or twa 
moo porches wore added in front of this ono, and callod-NAl and 
Bhog mandiis (mantapas), It theso, in almost ovory instanco, aro 
aftorthoughts, and not pats of the original design. Bo this aa it 
may, in ovory instanco in Orissa tho towor wilh ita pordh forma tho 
tomplo, If onclosed in a wall, they are always Lo he soon oulsido, 
Thero aro gateways, it ix truo, mb thoy aro always subordinate, and 
there ate nous of those acerctions of ouclestres and gopurad that form 
60 marked a charactoristic of the southern style. ‘Uhore gonorally aro 
other shrines within {ho onclosures of tho proat templos, bit they aro 
always kopt subordinate, and tho lomple itself towers ovor ovorything 
to ovon 9 grontor exiont than that at anjoro (Wondoul No. 101), 
siving a unity and purposo to the whole dosign, so foquontly wanting: 
in tho south. ag : 

Othor contrasts will come out as wo procead, bul, in thg imean- 
whilo, fow oxamplos bring oul more cloarly tho vast importaneo of 
othnggraphy as appliod to architecture, ‘That {wo poople, inhabiting 
practically tho same country, and worshipping (ho amie gods wider 
the guidance of the samo Brahmanicul, priesthood, dhould bavo adopter 
and. adhoted to two anch dissimilar styles for thoiv snered hnildingas, 
shows as clearly as anything can well do how much ineo has fo de 
with those malters, and how litfle we can wnderstand the cansus af 
such contasts, unless wo tako affiniticn or differences of yace into 
consideration. 


Hisrory, 


Thanks to tho industry of Stiyling and others, tho main ontlines 
of tho history of Orissaavo heen ascorlained wilh’ suflciont accuracy 
to onablo us lo desoribe ite architecture without the fear of making 
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any important chronological blundors, 1b is ue that tho dates of 
only favo of ila temples have boon ascertained with toloablo cortainty, 
Tho great ono al Bhuvanoswar is said io have heen oreelod in or 
aboul Ap. 637, and that at Pui in av, 1174, nearly tho first and tho 
lust of tho sorics, My improsgion is that the series inay bo carried 
back lo about the yoar 500, but in the othe direction it can hardly 
bo extended beyond the year 1200, but within those lhnits il seoms 
possible to auange the seyuonce of all the amples in the province 
without much» difficulty, and to ascertain their dates with ut least 
att fait approximplo coilainty. : . 

With the oxeoption of the great tomplo of Juganat at Puri, all tho 
buildings deseribod in this chaplo ;were crected wndor tho gicat 
Kosazi dynasty, or “ Lion lino,” as Iinnter calls thom, Tow of the 
partioulars of, their history havo Leen recorded, bat woe know al lonst 
tho date of their accession, Ap. 478, and that in Ap, 1181 they wero 
sueveeded by a now dynasty, callod Ganga Vitisa, the third-of whom 
wis tho builder of the great Puri 'omple, 

As montipned in a previous part of this worl, Ovissa was prinei-, 
pally Buddhist, ab least fom tho timo of Asoka, n.c, 250, Wil tho Gupte 
eit, AD, 319, whon all India was distractod by wars connoeted with 
the tooth relic, which was said to have been presérvod: dt, Puri-~-thon 

fin conagquoios called Dante Pua—till that lime, If the invadors 
camo > by son, as ib is egid they did, they probably wero oithel Mughs 
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sow tlus vhaptor to mess befaa ihe 
réovipt of the second yolumo of Babu 
Rajondra Lala Miltra's “Antiquities of 
Ondusa! Te accompanied a CGovoumuont 
oxpedition to fiat province in £868 149 
mehwologtt, atul boing & Biahman wnt 
uroadollont Sangait soholuy, ho has had 
opporbunt (ios of ascertaining faols such an 
wo Ona olso over had, Orissa waa the 
thal Ryovince I yisiled in Indin for tho 
., purposes *of antiquarian resomoh, and, 
fig ‘ayy ono olse, I was thon quito 
Siu lat wilh the forms and aMnities 
‘of “Ditdu ovahttostita, Photogiephs 
haye onabled md*to supply to somo ox- 
tont the dofietongy of my Knowledge ab 
that times but unless photographs are 
inkon by ‘a sotentifiq, man for aclontile 
puipores, thoy do nol supply the placd of 
local cxporience, * I fool confident that, 
on tho spot, I could now ascortaist, tho 
sequouce of tho tomples with® peifoof 
cerlninty; but whether the Babu has 
oguMficiont knowledge for thit ptipose 
‘ ifonaing to be seon. Tlis Rigf yolumo 


reshng, but ik addy Hide a nothing lo 
What wo whealy know of Ue Inalory of 
Onigsen erolulectine, 

I have seon two plates of pling of 
tomples intended for the seound volume, 
hoy aio tuangod without roference 
onthor to rtylo or dates, go they convey 
very lite infmation, afd the phote- 
gtaphs prove them lo bo so {ueor oot that 
no gicat depondence ean bo placed upon 
thom, ‘Tho lext, which I havo nol Beon, 
may remedy wl this, and I hope will, but 
Hf ho hut made nny goat discovorion, 
auch ag tha aor in the dato of the 
Black Pagata, thoy moxt probably would 
have hoon hintod ab in tho fist volume, 
o1 havo lewked out in somo of the Bahu's 
numerous publications during tho Jast 
agyon or cight yenia, 

Mr Intex, who was in constant com- 
mumention with Ue Babu, adds voy 
lililg in bis work on O:lsan to whol we 
a nt Jong fh hom Sthling'’s, which up 

Yo this hou fomaing the olpssionl work on 
tho prostineo nh ng at &, 


Gan 
mar. If, . ORISSA, a 


r 


‘ 
from Anakan, or thosBurmeso of Pogu, and if their object war {to 
obtain possession of tho tooth, thoy as probably wore Buddhisla but 
as thoy havg left no buildings that have yet boon identified oa thotra, 
it is impossihle now to determino this, Whoover thoy ware, thoy 
were driven ont, aflor 146 years’ posrorsion, aud wero succooled in ov 
about sp, 473 hy Yayati, tho fivat of tho Kesai line? Qo annals 
of tha raca unfortunately do uot tell us who the Kesaris were, or 
wheneo thoy camo, From tho third Jing hofore the Yayann invasion 
being callod Bato Kosari, it seams probable ib may hove heen only w 
revival of the old dynasty; and fom the cireumstances naniated 
regarding the expulsion of theso strangors, if logke ag if it wore dun 
‘more to a local rising: than to oxtancous aid. If thoy eame frum tho 
interior, it was from the north-west, whore a similar alylq, sooms lo 
havo prevailed. ‘Their story, as told in thoir own anfinlas aftuto that 
the fst, or one of the first kings of tho race, imported, about the yoar 


4D, 500, & colony-~10,000 Brehmans-—from Ayodhya, and thoy boing” 


all bigoted Saivitos, introduced that religion into the provineo, wud 
rootot it go firmly thore, that il,was the faith of tho land so long, as tho 
Kesaris ruled? If wo road £00 as tho number of tho Brahmans, and. 
A.b, 600 as the dale of thoiry advent, we shall pobvbly ‘ho nearer tho 


truth; Lut bo this as it may, theso Biehmans woro soltlot at Jajopur, . 


not at Bhuvancswar, and soon came into confliel with a class of “ Old 
Brahmans,” who had been oatablished in {ho provines. long bofore 
their arrival.’ Mr, Hunter supposos them to have-leon Buddhista— 
Brahmans converted to tho Buddhist fnith—which saonts probablo, 
but if this wore'so, they would cortninly havo become Vaishnayay,on 
tho dodling’ of that religion, and such, | de was corlainly tho caso 
in thig iuBtanco, , ae 

The architectne of tho provinco Beans Lo mo to confitm this view 
of tho caso, for, unless I am vory much mistaken, tho oldest fomploe 
in tho‘city of Bhuvanoswat is that called Paraynvamoswara (Wooden t 
No, 280), which from ils namo, as well as the audjuots portrayed on 
its walls, I would tako ta be cortainly Vaislmava, Tb may, howevor, 
belong 10 the precoding dynasty. Its style is cca tainly didorent fran 
the garly Kosari temples, and more like what wo find in Dharwar 
and at other places oulsido the provinces, , Tf, iudeod, ib wor nob 
found ita city which thore seoms oyory'zouson for thinking waa 
founded by, the Lion kings, T would not hesitate to give iba dato of 
A.p, 450, instead of a.p, 500, It is not largo, beitig only 20 ft, square” 


1 Those partionldrs aro talon, of camao, |*Bocjely,’ vol. ili, (NLA, p. 149, ad Ree 
from Stirling, ‘Asinils Rospaichos; vol. | > # Thuntot's Ouleaa) vol, ¢ p, 288° 
av. pp 208, 264. Hho whole evideneo | * his Himonsion is from Bahn Tajon- 
was ombodiod in a papor on the Amia- | die'a ‘Ovigean Antiquitlés,’ #ol i. pdt, 
yall Lope; Jomnal of ‘ti Royal Asiatio | but T don’ b-like th. 
2n 
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ty soulpinres are oul with a delicnoy selon RU 
passed; Hove is. an appropriatonoss about the oxnamionts “Bredter 
sgh is soon'in most of tho tomples; 

“Bho templo itsolfis apparontly 38 ft. in : hight, anel front tho 
vannett “ton tho. riko it is woverod with soulptures of the most, labor niby 
_Cheenotey, “bit, still Ere detract ing {rom the Lath ‘and igor 


+ Acca it fits vadly to 10 prt 
aoodsl tos of its construction require pillars duternally, 
inv Orissan nreliitgetine tifa long: subsoqnont 
meer bo: that if :this is my the; caval templo of 


ithe xnin being able'ts ine : 











Gait. ‘ORISSA, 
Het di a Pee: 
PNG. templo“of Miitonwara (Woodentt No. 281) Jer your: wimillur 
in general dosign. to thet of Parasurnmoswara, but ovon olier tind 
~ inore -varicd. fav dlotail; and? its porch. partakes more-o! thew 
Orisgan typo. Ib:has no pillars inetornally, and: tho: voof-axt 














mplo of Mukteawara. (From a Photograph.) 
ish ; me Le : ‘ Pas 
exhibits at: loastthe germ of what wo find. in the porolies of: the 
great; fomplo.ot Bhuvaneswar: and the Black: Pogoda, .- Lig.dimongiopie 
are Romowhat less than those’ of the lunt-tomplo doxoribed, but.in-ita 
class it may be considored the gom. of Orisnan architeoture, 


242 
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The stylo of theso temples differs Ko much {vom thal of the nost 
group, of which the groat lample is the typical example, that 1 was 
at ono time inclined to believe they may have bulged to different 
igligions this one lo tho Vaishnava, thal to tho Saiva, 1 have no 
nies, However, of vetifymg this conijeattr a, and ib in not always 
cnsy to do xo oven on the spot, for in India thoad is nothing so 
common as lomples originally deatined for the worship at ono deity 
hoing afterwards dovoted lo that of another, Whatever may he the 
ongo in this instance, iL is well do hear this in mind, ax, whonever wo 
havo a complote history of Orissan mohitectmo, those distinglions 
may load to mort important historical deductions, 

Besides theso, thero avo several other lomples which, hom the 
atylo of their archileotme, T would {rol inclined to placo as carlior 
than tho proat tomple, Ono is known as Sari Deul, near tho great 
temple, and another, a very complolo and beautifil example, is called. 
Moitre (query Mitlia) Serai, which is almost a duplicate, on na small 
seule, of tho gicat tomplo, excopt that il has no repetition of ilsolf ow 
jigolf, As above pointed out, almost all tho ornaments on tho facades 
of Burldliist tomples a1¢ rcpolitions of thomselves; but the Tlindus 
do not seom to have adopted this systom so carly, and tho oxtont 
to which it is camiod is gonorally a fair tost of the age of Tlindu 
tomplog, In tho Great Pagoda there aro cight copios of ilsolf on cach 
faco, and in tho Raj Rani the system is carried so far na almost to 
ablitorate the oiginal form of the Lomplo, 


Guear ‘To piu, Buuvaynswar. 


Tho groal temple wl Bhivaneswar is one of the Iondmuarks in the 
slylo. JL seems almost containly to heve bedn built by Telat Lidre 
Kosai, who roigned fiom A.D, O17 to a.p, 657, and, laking’ if all in all, 
e is porhaps the finest oxample of a puvoly Hindn tomplo in Indie, 

, Though not a building of thd largest class, tho dhnonsions of (his 

$n Re iu plan aro, so far as T,can mako oul, far from contomptible. 
mu lia whole longth is nearly 800 fl, with a lroadth varying from 
‘ Yih + to bt, The original lomplo, howevor, like almost all those 

fa} Crista, Joonsistod only of a yimann, 0 Baza Dowul, and a poreh 
* Jogémdhan, shdded darkor in the plan (Woodeul No, 232), and 
thoy oxtond only to 160 fit. .The Nal and Bhog-mendiis, shaded 
lighter, wore addod in the beginning of the 12th contmy. ‘Though 
sevotal ‘temples have all theso four apariménis, go far as I can make 
out, noné were offginally eiccted with thom. Tho lrue-Orissan 
tomple is like that roprosented m, Woodont No 124, a building with 
tyo apartments only, and those astylan, on panelieally so: the pillars 
wora only introduced,in tho,compaiatively médort aBdifions, 

, Tho outline of this ‘temaplo i Hevelion 3 is Hoh, ab Aixsl aight, 


mar. U1, GREAT TEMPLE AT BUUVANESWAR, 7 dat 
pleasing 10 tho Huopean oye; bub when once the oye is neoustumed 
to il, it has a singularly solemn and, 
ploasing aspect. Tt is a solid, aud seotd 
be a plam pyunie towor, ut for tho 
slight ourvo at the top, which takes olf 
the hardngss of the outline and infao- 
duces pleasingly {he cireular aowning 
object (Woodout No, 238), As compared 
with that at Tanjore (Wootleut No. 191), 
it cortainly is by fax tho Hner dosign 
of tho two. In plan, the southern ox- 
ample is tho Ingor, being 82 ft, square, 
Thig one is only 66 ft.) fom angle to 
anglo, though it is 75 ft, across tho 
contial projection. ‘Their height is 
nearly the samé, both of them being 
over 180 fb, but the upper pait of tho 
northern tower is so much more solid, 
that the cubie contents of the two are 
probably not very different. Besides, 
howeyor, gieator beauty in form, tho 
northein oxample cacols tho othur im- 
meuswably in the fact that it is wholly 
in stono fiom the base to tho apox, and 
what, unfortunately, no woodout can 
show —evory inch of the surface is 
covored with carving in the most cla~ 
borate mannor. Lt is not ouly tho divi- 
sions of tho cowses, tho 10ll-nouldings 
on tho angles, or tho breaks on the fies 
of the tower: thoso mo sufficient to 10- 
liovo its flatness, and with any othor 
people they wonld bo deomed snill- 
cient; but evory individual slone in 
tha tower has a patlenn carved upon il, 
nol so as to break its outline, but guili- 
ciont to ielievo any iden of monotony, 
It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 
spy that if it would take a swn—suy 9 . hd 
av Takh of rupces or pounds- to a ihe “(eine ante a 


"48 aE Bahu Tajenitra’s work, but” & 
such a building as this, it would tuke irom vioerngiie} Beala 0 
‘ Lees ct 








a a 8 


‘Ts end the dbnonsions in plan | thoy mo only soya si 
gona ly mo falcon froma tablo m Babu | ootuifily inconeat} Tut sho} 
Rajendia's wok, pdt, Tom ahatd comparison, se 
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threo Jakls “lo carve it us this ono is enrvor, Whether: such oan, 
outley is judicious or nol is another, question, Most pedple 
would “he of opinion that a building four times -as large would 
produw a groutot and more imposing arelitectnral . effect 3 but 












ry 











this is not ‘tho vs 
ou bestowed ‘on 





Guar, Tl. # GREAT TEMERE AT BEUVANESWA 













‘inly marvellously beautiful. Tt is not) howover, 
of tho building shown inthe woodonp that the grento 
of oarvitig: or design wad bestowed, lut.in tho porpoindiont 
seon from tho courtyard (Woodent No, 284). There. tho sou 
ig of a-vory high order a maid . fo 
and great, eanty. of, 
design, . This, however, 
ought not. to surpriso 
18 whon’ wo, recallect . 
that at Amravati, on 
the banks of the Kist- 
nah, not far from the 
sovthorn. boundary of 
this: *kingdom, . there 
stood .-a Aemplo more 
delicate. “and clabornte 
in its’ carvings than 
any .othor. building in- 
Tndia,! ind that) this 
tomple had heen finished 
probably not moro then 
& contury before the 
Kesari. dynasty was 
established “in Orissa # 
and. though ‘tlio © his- 
tory’ of art inglndia. is-’ 
written in. devay, thove 
“wails NOL mmol. time for 
dooline, arid. the dynasty 
was now! and vigorous B : 
whon this templo was.) 2 | lower ee Pekin enene 
erected, ‘e ; : 
Attached -to thi: Jagamoban 6f this temple is a Nat-mandir, or 
dinoing-hall, whose -dute is, fortimately, porfectly woll Jmewa, and 
onables us to measure tho, oxfent uf this deduy with ndmost abyotute 
‘gortainty,: Tt was erected ly the wife of Sulind betwen the, yours 
1009 ‘and 11042. Tt is: clugant; of course, for art had nels yet 
perished among the Hindus, birt it. differs tron the’ style al’ the porch 
to which it is attached more than the Jeanest exumple of Tudor 
differs from sto, vigour and grace of the buildings of th 
~ Rdwards, “All that: power: of expression ix.gono which énal 
carly:ayohitects to meko small things look gipantio fy 
“horance of Iehour hestowed: upon-thom, «A. glaneo ates 











1 Ppa aad Serpont Worship,’ plates 48-08, ° 7 Hun 
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is wuigiont for the maslery of ils detaila, A weok'’s study of the 
Jagamolan would every hour reveal new heantien. 

Tho Inst woodent mny convey some idon of the extent to which 
tho alder prris wore claboateil; Int even tho photopraph hardly 
oublos any ono nol familia with tha slylo to realise how oxquisite 
tho combination of solidity of mass with exuberance of ornmnont 
only is. 4 


‘During the fow. centivivs and aw half which clapsed botween the, 
vlaction of Lhese two porches, Blvancswar wea adorned wilh some 
hindvods of tomples, some dozen of which have been photographed, 
Imé hardly in suffcion! dotail to onublo the studont lo clagsify thom 
acoyiding to their.dates, On the spot? if probally would bo easy for 
anyone trumed to this class of sbady, and it would he a goal gain if 
it woo done, The gioup newest in richness and interest is that at 
Khajurdho, mentioned ahovo (p, 245); Dub thet group belongs to an 
age just subsequent? lo thal of the Blatvaneswar group, and only 
onalles us to seo that somo of tho most olabovate of tho Cuttack 
totrplos may oxtond lo the year 1000 0 theroahouls, Lt is to this 
dato flab T would nacribe tho creetion of tho Raj Rani tomple. *ho 
names of those of which J have photographs, with their approximate 
data, avo given in thd Hist at the ond of this chaptor ; but I iofiath 
{vom burdoning tho text with thoir unpronounceable namos, as 1 
dospair, by any reasonable munber of woodouts, of illnstiating, their 
+ mnrvellous dotails in anything like 2 sutisfaolory 
manner, , 

The Raj Rani tenple, as will be seon fom tho 
woodent (No, 235), is small; Ind tho plan is ar 
lingo 4o us to give prent viarioty and play of 
light and shado, and as the details ae of tho most 
oxquisile honuty, it ix one of the poms of Orissan 
at, ‘Tho following woorlout (No, 236), without 
atlompling lo illmsfiate the art, is quoted as cha- 
beth i co raototistio of the ombloms of the Kesari line. 
7 ri &, Bolow'the pillar aro Ubveo kneoling clephanis, over 

i 


ta ke 

4a 
q au iM : Lartiple, 
fe y 


AK 

fond m Mint’ avhich domincer thico lions, the onthlems of the 1ace, 
Ty 
t 







dl Goi > 4 i : 

eck poten ‘Above this a Nagni, or fomulo Naga, with hor 
t sovon-headed snako-hood, ndomms tho upper part of 

tho pillar. Thoy axo to be found, gonorally in greal number, in almoxl 


all the temples of, the provines, ‘Over the doorway aro the Neve 








cn anges oon 


“tt is to ho hoped that’Babu Rajon. | this will bo tir case, 
,are’s book may to somo eatdnt remedy}? Cunninghom’s “Repute,’ vol. ui. p 
Jil deflolonoy Tn tho pul, howovor, | dic, 

aly published, ha doos not momiso thabl , 


‘ 
ate 1 
Pa ge oy ’ 
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Graha, or nino planeis, which are almost, moro nuivorgol, both in 
.tomples dedicated 10 Vishnu nad in {hose holongintg io thePavorehip 
of Siva. Tndeod, ti so far as any oxlornal sigria tre condanyed, 
thore duos sol oom. lo +o any monn by which the teniplés of “tha 
(wo roligions can he dis- * 
tinguished fiom one mix 
other, ‘Nuoughout the 
“movines, from the time 
wo first meol 1, wbout 
AD, 600, till it dies out, 
phowl Aw. 1200, the style 
scoms to bo singululy 
uiiform in ils features, 
and ib requines cohsider- 
blo familiarity with it to 
otect its gradual progicss 
towards decay. .Notwwilh- 
standing thin, ib is easy to 
perevive that theig are wo 
styles of wehiteotue in 
Onssa, which ian side by 
side with one another 
dming the whole vontse. 
Tho fist is 1oprosented 
ly tho temples of Painsn- 
ramoiwaid angl Multos- 20 Doorway in ta Rant 1 reanple 

ware .(Woodlonts Nos. 230, Shin a Phen) 

231); thogecond by the grout lomple (Woodout No, 238). hey iyo not 
aulagonistic, bul sistor styles, and seo cortainky to have had ab dont 
partially dilforent origins. We oan find affinities with that of the 
Muktoswaia group in Dharwar and most parts of northern Indias but 
I know of nothing exactly hike the grout femplo unywluno olke, 1 
scoms to bo quite indigonous, and if not Che most boantifl, i ia the 
simplest and mos{ imajestio of tho Indo-Aryan styles. Tt may look 
liko riding a hobby to death, bub Leamot hélp snapocting w wooden 
origin forsit— the comses lok xo neh mae like euved logs of 
wood Jaid ono vpon another Un vowses of inusonry, mid the mole 
and oxtent to which thoy ae curved cortrinly savons of (he sama 
matorial, ‘Thore is a mosquo built of Deodar pine in Kashwir, to bo 
roforied to hereafin, whiok vo tutaly seems fo fivour ‘this idea ; 
WIL we find sume older temples thin any yot discovered in i 
this must remain in double Meanwhile ib muy he well ta ih 
that abont one-half of the olla feniples in Orissa follows, 
the great temple, and one-hall “Huu of Mukleswate, i 
got conlounded together in the 8th and Oth con fap has : 
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togother info what may almost bo called a new style i in the Raj Rani 
and lomples of tho 10th aud 11th centuries, 


5 ‘ Kanarue. 


With, porhaps, tho singlo oxcoption of the tomplo of Jugaudt at 
Turi, thoro is no temple in Indiv better known and abuut which moro 
has Leon writton than the so-called Black Pagoda at Kanarue ; not 
is thore any one whoso dato and dedicaiion is botter known, uf 
tho lileraturo on tho subject could be depended upon, — Stirling 
does not hesitate in asserting: that the present edifice, “us is well 
known, was Dnill by the Raja Tangora Narsingh Deo, in A.D, 
1241, wndor the superintendence of his minister Shibai Santra;”? 
wid every ono who has since written on tho subject adopts this 
dato without hesitation,? and tho native records seem to contiim if, 
Complete as this ovidence, at fret sight, appears, T have no hesilation 
mm putting it aside, for the simple reason thet it pooms impossible 
—afier tho creetion ,of so degiaded a specimon of the art as tho 
lomplo of Pmi (av. 1174)—the style over could have revortod to 
anything so beautiful as this, In gonoral design and detwil it is so 
similar to the Jagamohan of the groat tomple at Bhuvancswar thet 
ab frat sight I should bo inclined to place it in tho same century ; 
but the details of the towor oxhibit » progress towards modorn forms 
which is unmistakeable,? and 1onder a differonce of dato of tivo or 
possibly even threo conturios more ubeblo, Yot the only written 
authority I know of for such a dato is that given by Abul Fuazl, 
After describing the temple, and ascribing it to Raja Nawsingh Deo, 
in AD 1241, with an wmount of dotai] and dogiee of ciroumalantiality 
whieh has deevived evory one, he qniotly adidas thal it is suid to ho 
a work, of 730 yenin’ autiquity.”+ dn othor words, it was evected in 
Ab, 850 or Ad, 878, according to the dale wo assune fdr tho vom- 
position of ho Ayoon Alcbory, Lf there wore a Icing of thal uaine 
tres tho aa faindints of tho Kesuti line, this would suffice; but 

A.B ' my umd, ig fo nd in tho lists.6 = This, howove, is not final; for 

i : eae “tho ° Brahmaneswar temple the queen, who built 

nn ne @ niion or hor husband, Udyalake, andasix of his 





eas 
* Fagus Pas Vol. Sv. p. 827, ; vesque Iustrations of Indum Archiftoc- 
? Hipgolt Tholided in tho wumbor] bul, | twro? part int,, Lt has aineo fallon onliyoly, 

- explained. ho, Thad ho Imoyrlodge but whether hom atycas of weather or by 
of tho styla when I vistiad Oriean; and | aid fiom tho Public Works Dopartmont 
had no" pholograghs to wWuehale the | is by no menns clear, 
aicltiteotino of tomples to which I has 1 Ayoon Aldouy, Glndwin's tims- 
not then allowed accoss, lation, vol, il, p. 16. 

3 Wheu I visited Orissa’ ifi 1887 ant}, > TIunter's ' O1issn,” Appondix vil p. 
fsigied this tomplo, a groal pmattof we | 187, of saga. 
Peper was stll standing, See *Pigtu- 


« 
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ancestors ; but neither he nor any of them aro to be found i the 
lists oxcopt tho first, Jaunojeya, aul it ig dowbt{l whothor even ho 
was a Kosavi king or tho hore of the ‘Muhabharata”! fn all this 
uncertainty we have really nothing to guide us Int the ua chitecturs, 
and its testimony is so dishinol Unt it dooy not appear to moe doublit 
that thiy (omple really belougs to the latler half of tho oth coutwy, 
Anothor point of intorest connected with this tomplo is, that all 
authois, apparonily following Abul Fazl, agreo thut it was like tho 
jomplo of Martiand, in Kashmir (ante, p. 287), dedicated to the sm, 
f havo never myself seon @ Sun templo in India, and boing, ontiicly 
ignorant of tho ritual of the sect, L would not wish to appear to 
dogmatise ou the subject; but T have ahoady oxpresnod my doubts 
as lo the dedication of Martland, and | may be allowed to repent 
them here. ‘Tho traces of Sun worship in Bongel*are so slight that 
they lave oseapod ine, as thoy have done the keen sorntinysof tho 
Into IT, Tf, Wilson? : 
Tn the Vodos it appears that Visbun is onlled tho Sim, or if may” 
bo tho sun bewrs the namo of Vishnu ;? and this may account, 
porhaps, for tho way in which the name lite come to-be applied to 
this tomple, which differs in no othor respect fom tho other tomplen 
of Vishaw found in Ozissa, ‘Tho mohilectural forms aro identical ; 
{hoy we adorned with tho sumo symbols, Tho Neva Greha, or nino 
planets, adorn the lintel of this as of al the emptes of the Kosar 
line, ‘Nhe seven-honded sorpont-forms are fownd on overy tomplo 
of tho 1aco, from the great one at Bluvaneswar to this ono, and it 
is only dixtingtishablo fom those of Siva by tho ebsoonitibs that 
disfigure a part of its xoulpinres, This is, unforlimataly only too 
common nh charnctoristic of Vaishnava lomplos*all overt India, but ig 
hardly, if ovor, fottnd in Siva temples, and novor (vad, so fay as 7 
Know, a charnctormtio of tho worship of the Sun god, , 
Ayehilooturally, tho groat boauty of this tomple atises from the 
form of the design of the roof of the Jagamohan, or porch—tho only 
part néwromajning, Both in dimonsions wid dotuil, it is oxtremoly 
liko that of tho gront tomplo at Bhnvaneswar, but it ds hore divided 
into three storoys inslead of two, which is an immense improvement, 
and it visos at a more agrocablo angle. ‘Tho fist and sevond storeys 
vousist of six cornices oach, tho Uniid of five only, as shown in tho 


1 Journal of tho Asiniic Society of} tion. Eyon, howoyor, if tho onsa wore 
Bongal,’ vol. vil. p. 557. much less song than ib appears dp by ! 

2 + Asiatic Resourches, Vol. xvi. p, 26. | 1b by no monns follows that whit, ii } 

® Inhis‘ Autiquttios of Oussn” (p16), | only dimly shadowed forth io Who Vode 
Babu Rajendra sums up exhnustivoly tho | may nob have becom an wodhpstiil Maen 
argument fo. and agaluab Viehnw boing | the Puranas, and an os Wlielied dogtiin 
considored the same ny tho Sim ih tho | In Orlsea in tho"Pth-aotitmny, when this 
Vodag, mid, ou ,tho whole, males out | tomple was asoted, vi 
a sivong efao in fivopr of tho HMontifioa- 
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diagram Woodent No, (24. The two lower ones aro carved with 
inflnile heanty and variety on all thoir twelvo faces, and the antulixw 
at the angles and brenks aro used with an olegance and judgmonut e 
line Yavana could hadly have surpassed, There is, so far as | know, 
no rool in India where the same play of light aud shade is obtatved 
with an oqwit amount of richness and constructive propicty as in 
this instance, nor one that sits ao greeefully’ ou the baye that 
supports it, 

*  Intornelly; the chamber is singularly plain, but presents somo 
constructive peculiarities woithy of attention, On the floor it is 
about 40 ft. square, andthe walls rixo plain to abuut, the san height. 
Tore it logins to bracket inwids, till it contracts to wbunt 20 fi, 
where it was ceiled with a flat stone roof, supported by wrought- 
iron Leams—Stirllug says nino, ucarly 1 {1, square by 12 ft, to 18 ft, 
long My incasuroments made the section less--8 dn, to 9 in, bab 
the longth greator, 23 f1,; and Babu Rajendra points out that one, 
2L ft. long, has a square section of 8 in. ab tho ond, but » depth of 
11 in. in tho conire,? showing a Imowledge of tho proporties and 
strongth of the matoriul thet is romarkeble in a poople who ae now 
so nitorly incapablo of forging such masses. Tho Iron pillar at Delhi 
(Woodout No, 281) is oven 2 more remarkable oxamplo than this, and 
no salisfactory explanation hes yeb been given as to the modo iu 
which it was manufactured. ts object, however, is plain, while ‘tho 
employment of those beams lero is a mystery. They wero not wanted 
for strougth, as the building is still firm after they havo fallen, and 
so oxpenstve a false coiling was not wanted archileetmally to roof so 
plain a chumber, [6 scoms to bo only anothor iustance of thel pro- 
fusion of lebowr which tho Tlindtus loved to lavish on the tomplos of 

their gorda. ~ 


Port * 


Whou iin tho capital wo turn lo Pari, wo find @ site of affains 
dnore alidrod. tian might bo oxpected hum tho shori spaco of Lime 
i Tyna L laps Botwoon the building of the Black Pagoda and tho 

ea oxo Mow found thoro, Ib iy truo thy dynasty had changed, 
et iis 1, the Kosari Vanéa, with thoir Saiva worship, had boon supor- 
goded by tho Ginga Vane, who were apparently as dovoted followers 
of Vishnu * and they sot 1a work al once to aignaliso their triumph 
by erooling the temple to Jagandt, which has since acquired such a 
world-wide colelnity, . ' 


allie oie + 
+ ’ 
+ 1 tAsiutio Researches,’ vol. sv, p, 830/4{ onvo supported, and it ia oxbomely diml- 
- * These discivprucies ariso fiom tho { oult lo got at thom go aa to obtnin corgect 
od oot thet the boums He qn tho floor busted | mousmomonts. 
hd tho ruins of tho stone 100f thoy 


oS 
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Tt is uot, of course, fo he supposed that tho kings of the Ganga 


‘lino Jrore tho firal 1o iairodnee the worship of Vishua to Orissa. ‘Phe 


whole tradilions, as recorded by Stirling, contruliol anc a ARB 
tion, and the fast lemplo orceted on this spot to the deity is said 
to have beon built by Yayati, tho foundor of the Kesari line? [To it 
was who recovered tho suored imago of Jupandt from the place whore 
it had been bariod 160 years bofore, on the divasion of the Vavaues, 
aul a “now fomplo wan woetod Dy him ou (he sito of the oft ono, 
which was fond to ho much dilapidated and overwhelined with 
sond?? ‘This, of course, was bole tho ayrivel of the Ayollbya Trah- 
mans allnded to above, who, though thoy may lave retnined pox 
sossion of tho capital during the continuunes of tho dynasty, dil not 
apparently interfere with Uho rival worship in tho provinces, * 

Tt would indeed. be contrary to all exporionca if, in a country 
whore Buddhism onee oxistod, those who wore followors of that faith 
hat nol degenermod first into Jninisn ond thon into ‘Vishnuiam, Ab 
Udoyngiri wo havo absolute proof in tho caves of tho fivat transition, 
and thal it continued thore lll tho time whon the Malryattas orected 
the little tomple on the sonthorn peak, da like manner, there 
rooms little doubb thal tho tooth rclio was prosorved a Pai tll 
tho invasian, of the Yavanes, appaently, as before mentioned, to 
obiain possession of it, Acvording to {ho Buddhist version, iC was 
huriod in'the jungle, but dug up again shortly aftorwarda, and con, 
voyed to Coylon,? According t tho Brahmanical aveonnt, it was 
tho imago of Jugwat, and not tho tooth, that was hidden and revv- 
vorad on tho departure of tho Yavanan, and (hon was onshrined yf 
Jngontl in a now tomplo on tho senda ‘Tho tradition of a bono of 


Krishna boing containod in tho imago ! is ovidently ouly,a Brahinani- 


onl form of Buddhiat telio worship, aud, as has beon foquortly sug. 
gontadl} tho thro images of Jugentt, his brothur Balbhadyn, and tho 
sislor Sybhathra, aro only tho Buddhist winity—~Buddhe, Dharma, 
Songa—disguisol fo suib tho allored condition of belfo! among tho 
common pooplo, - ‘T'ho pilgrimago, lho Rab Julra, tho suaponsion of 
atstts projudices, ovorything in fadt at Puri, is vodolont of Buddhism, 
Wut of Bugdhiem so dogradod as hardly, to ho rocognisable ly thoro 
Wiielenoy tliat faith only in its older and puror form. . 
” Mhédégradation of tho faith, howovor, is hardly go romarkahlo aw 
thai of the style, Evon S{irling, who was no’oapliota orilio, ro, 
marks that if scoms unaccountable, in an age whon tho nvoli{tiitdis 


of 


obviously possessed somo taste and alkill, and wore in mdst dag 
(5 








* a ee mere 


* oF 
1 ¢ Asintio Rosomahea? vol. x¥. p, 1G, fwanto’ in tho Jal 
2 Loe, olf, p. 205, « | Sonisly of Box ue 
+ Lounom’s ahstiact of tho Daln-] | ‘Aginite Reg 
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should ‘evo Deon taken: with’ the- eaonatioh and fnishiug of this 
“gaored-alid sttupondona-odifice, [tis not, however, only in the detail, 
bai tho cutling, tho p roportions, ‘end cyery arrangoment of tho tomple, 
show. that the art in this province at,loast had reocived a fatal down- 
ward impotus from which it nover recovered, . 

“Ag will bo-aoen from: tho:annoxeil plan# (Woodvut. Nov 23 7), this 
tomple has a‘ double: onelosure,. a. ting. otherwise mmiknown ‘in the 
north, Extornally it: measures 670 ft. hy 640 [t., and is surrounded 
cbyjacwall 20 ft, to 80°ft. high, with four gates... “ho inner enolosnre 
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ot ‘Asintio Re seniohos/ 

# Tho: phin is-vedueed from: ‘one 

2 soalo of {0 foot. to''l in., mado by an téob. to ba ‘iy exeopt: 

intelligent nativa nasistant to tho Pi Iiot af to¥ so 
Depa ‘tmont, named, Radhfos 
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this éwo other por lion wore iftcnwanik ‘added, thie: Netanand : 
Bhog-mandir, D, making the whole Tongth of the temple about 800 Lt, « 
or-as neaily as may bo. tho. same as that at Bhitvancswat, Bosidlgy 
‘this. thoro ‘ave, as in all great, “Hindu. temples, munberless-sipalley 
ghrines. within tho -two endlosuros, but; as in all instances: in. the 

_ north, they ‘aro kept subordinate. to this principal. one, avhich: -hove 
towers supreme over all, : 5 : 
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e 
this, the most famous, ia also the most disappointing of narthorn 
Timdu temples As may be seen from tho precoding Mhustration 
(Woodeut No, 238), the parts aia go nomly the same aa thoge found 
in all the oldoy tomples ab Bhuvancawar, thal tho difference could 
haidly bo oxpressod in words; oven tho woodout, howovor, is suificiont 
tn show how changed they aio in oflvot, imi the building ilaolf shoutd 
be seon fnlly fo appreciate the degradation thal has akon place. 


JAgEPUR AND CuTracs. 


Tajopu, on, the Byimni, was one of the old capilals of tho pro- 
vingo, and ovon” now contains temples which, from tho squaroness of 
their forms, may be old, nt, if so, they have beoh so completely dis- 
guisod by a thick coating of plaster, that thoiy carvings a0 onlilely 4 
obliterated, and thee is nothing by which their aga can bo doto- 
mined, The placo was long occupiod by the Mahomedans, and. the 
preronod of a, handsomo mosquo may account for the disnppearance, of 
somo at least of the Hindu romaing, Thor is one pillar, however, still 
stauding, which desorvos to Le instreted as ono of tho most pleasing 
axnmplos of its dlasa in India (Woodont No. 230), Its proportions 
gro heantiful, and its dolails in oxcollent tasto; but tho mouldings 6f 

“tlle, paso, whidh' ne those on which tho Iindus were doousténied to ‘ 
ideal h tho'itmost caio, have unfortunately beon destroyed. Originally 
it'i baid to have supported a fignro of Garnda—the Vahano of Vishnu 
~gnd a figuro is pointed out as tlio identical ono. Lt may bo go, and 
if it is tho caso, tho pillar is of the 12th or 13th century. ‘This wlso 
scoms to ho tho ago of some 10markable pieces of suulpture whigh ~, 
wore discovered some years ago on Uho brink of the viver, whore thoy 
had appmently been hiddon fiom Mahomedan bigotry, ‘Chey are in * 





om. ion homns, and looked aa if it could * 
only have tigen shaken down by ny garth. 
quuke I havo little dotbt that a’ sini. 
Ini fsa rool was formed somo way up the 
lowor over tho altar ab Pars but formed 


' ows lias just tenched this connly 
of a ourfous accident having happened 
fiy this, fomplo, « Just aflox tho gods 

“hg hear, vémnoved hom their Sinhasan 
ketal tholy Anne) oxourslon to tho 



















Bt ay) rH seme stongs of tho y00f | probably of slono laid on weaden beams, 

4 ee Hinge ldlled any al- | and cither decay or hs whito ants heving, 

. q f maid the Bods had thoy } dostioyod the timbe, tho stones haya 

BEY pox!" bdén absdht, A's | fallon ag noapted. 

putiig pthoAntbiiok of tho Bua Dowul | A almjlar roof ao supported on woadon 
ie hg Ad’aopiosonited (WoodoutNo, 124), | bone still oxists in tho suuotmal tomplo 


“{634 notfdagy to’ soo how this ould Havo 
io jonod “Butin tho same woodaut the 
‘Poach or Jagamohdi “yf tha Kanarna 
pagoda 1 represented swith fiat falso 


on the shore at, Mahavellipoe, and, T 
have no déubl, elzowhoro, but {is alma i 
impagetblo to got adeoss tp thaga sco! iy 
whon tho goda mo af hihi, andl tho 
roof, which has fallon; and noi grtonm.,| placoa mqaxo dated ts aquedlly Itoydsailile ¥ 
yas a floti of ins ore i w soy ecco mle, Jory “hey 3 
+x00f, howovey, was formed o: ware fi > alt oaks Bel - 
: ‘ : Hat me Pee ee a. be Biaal al ih ¥ by ol 
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quite a diffont style from anything at Bhitvaneswai or Kanarte, 
and probably moro modorn than anything at these places, 
Guttack became tho capital of the comntiy iv 1.0 989-1006, whou 
a cortain Markut Kesari built a stone 
1evétement tu protect the site fron en- 
c1onchment of the rivor+ t loo, how- 
ever, has suffouoll, fist Hom the intolor- 
ant bigotry of the Moslom, aud after- 
waids fiom the stolid indifferonce4 of 
the Biilish rulers, so that vory lille 
remains; but for this the nine-xfoeyed 
palace of Mukund Deo, the coniem- 
poy of Alcbar, might still romain to 
us in auch a stato at loast as to bo intel- 
hgible. Wo hear so much, however, of 
ihese nine-storeyed palates and vihazas, 
that xt may be worth whilo quoting 
Abul Fazl’s description of this one, in 
oidor to cnable us io understand some of 
tho allusions and dercriptions wo after- 
wards may meet with.—“Tn Gultaok,” 
he says, “ thore is a fine palace, buill by 
Rajah Mukund Deo, consisting, of nine 
storeys, ‘Tho first stacy is for elo- 
phants, camols, and horses; the second 
for artillery and military atoias, whore 
also gig qfiartors for the guards and 
othon attendants; tho thind in ocenpiod 
by porters and watchmon; tho fourth is 7” Tne cogs a 
appropriated for *the several artificars ; 
tho kitchons mako the fifth 2ango; the sixth contains the Rajah'a 
public apertments, the soventh is for the transaction of private 
businéss , the oighth is whoe the womon reside; and the ninth ig the 
Rajah’s sleoping apmtment, ‘To the south,” ho asda, “of this palace 
is a vory anofent Hindu temple,” * 
' As Ovtisa at-tho poriod whon this was wrilton was practically a 
« part of Akbar's kingdom, thoro seome litilo doubt that this desorip tion 
was finished by somosone who know (ho placo, ‘Thoro ao soya 
storoyed palaces at Joypnr and Bijapur still standing, whioly ** 
were elected about this dato, and one of' fivo sto oys in Akbatp, -. 
own palace at Futtchpore Sikii, but nono, so fir as 1 kno, 6 pile vl 
ae ae aaa ; ses 
Siatic Roseniches, yol xy, Nt : f i" 
. 2 Tul, p 885; Tunter’s Oita? yok jaune it ae “ae ivy i : 
1p 266 > , aw hon 
eo Qr 
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sloroys, thongh T seo no ronson for doubling the corcetnoss of tho 
desoription of tho ono just quoted. 

Although it thus consoquently “happons, that wo hitvo wo mora 
moons of ascorlaining what the civil edifices of ‘tho Inido-Aryans of 
Orissa wore like, than” wo have of thase of the contemporary Dra- 
yidians, thore is a group of ongineoring objects which throw some 
hight on tho arts of the poiod, As hay beon froquontly stated above, 
tho TIindus hate an ach, and neyor will nso il exoopt mndé? eom- 
pulsion. ‘ho Mahomedans ttught thom to get over their projudicos 
and employ tho arch in their civil buildings in later times, but to 








B Som f 4a Hae Yaidge ae Ctaek (ont a Photograyh 3 
ie ¥ ie tue” : 
fh ptentit ‘day thoy avoid jt in thoir tomploy in go fir as it is 
wsthLo $6 do so. In Orissa, howoven, in tho 13th contury, thoy }uill 
mimoroug DHdges tin various parts of the province, but, novor om- 
ployed a fruc arch in any of thom. Tho Aturah Nullah bridga at 
“Puri,.builé by Kebir Natsingh Doo, shout 1250, has boon drawn and 
desoribed by Stirling, and is fho finost in the piovinco of those still 
in use, Botweon ilig abutments it is 275 It-long, and wilh a road- 
way 35 ft. wido. That shown in tho above woodout (No 210) is 
probably alder, and corlainly moro pictustosyuo, though constamotod 
jon tho samo identical plan. AT, may hor imsolontile, but-nfany of 


i 
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those ald *pridgos ae standing and in nso, whilo many of those wa 
havo “construgtod out gf tho ruins of tho iomples and palaces have 
beon swopt away as if a gurse wore upon them 

aoe s 


a ConcLusion, 


Pho above may ho considered as & somowhat meee weconnl of 
ono of the most complote and intorosting styles of Tndins arelilootuoe. 
It would, howdvor, bo impossiblo (vo do it justice withont an amount 
of illuatiptivn * incompatiblo with the seopo of this work, and with 
doteils drawi on a larga sealo than its pager adit of fis to bu 
hoped that Babu Rajondie’s work muy, lo somo oxtent, a lout, 
supply this deficioncy, ‘Tho first yolumo can only, howovor, ho con- 
sidored as introductory, being wholly ocoupiad with yroliminary 
mattors, and avoiding nll datos or dosmiptions of paitionlar puildings, 
‘Tho sccond, whon it appems, may romody this dofeel, and it is 
to bo hoped will do so, as @ good monograph of tho Ovissati, stylo 
would convoy a more coucet idea of what Indian ait rally is than 
a similar account of any other style wo ave aequainied with in India, 
From tho orcction of tha temple of Parastiameswara, A.D. 600, to that 
of Juganitat Pui, av, 1174, thostylo sloadily progicssos wilhout any 
unterruption or admixtmo of foreign clomonts, whilo tho oxamples 
avo so numorous thet one might bo Jound for ovory fifty yous of 
tho poriod—probably for overy twenty -and wo wight thus havo a 
chronomotiie sealo of Thndn art during thes seven contuaios Uiat 
would be nie eae for applicudion to olhkor plucos or styles, Th is 
algo’ int} Qn in, if anywhere, thal wo may hopo to find tho dnownabula 
tho} willtoxpiaine much which 1 now mysloiiows in tho form of tho 
tomiplos and tho origin of many parts of thair ornamontajion. An 
oxamination, fof" inatanco, of a hundiod ov so of tho rtinod and half: 
ruined. tomples of the povineo would onablo’ any competaul porron to 
aay at onco how far the theory abovo onunojatod (Wouddut No, 124)— 
to nocount fof tho curved form of tho towors—was or waa nol in 
ticcordanco with tho facts of tho caso, sud, if opposed, to thom, whit 
tho ipo thoory of tho curved form roally was. In like mannoit il 
agotné haidly doubtful that » careful examination of 9 gront number 
of soxeimplos world feveal tho origin of tho amalika crowning ore 
mont. J {801 absoluloly convinced, as alatod abovo, that it aid. hot 
giow out of tho boy of the Phyllanthus embliea, and ami vory 
doubtful if ib had a vogotablo oigin at ail. But no ono yobs hai 
suggested any othor theory which will boar oxmmination, } sind, 4 
only from the oaliest tomplos thomsclvos that my Pye y a 
angwer dan be oxpeotod, ea 

Tt ia not only, howover, that ae and shany ie téchitho TN 
questions will be answoroi when nigh compotont nov ene a 
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thorongh oxamination of tho ruins, 
the civilization and of tho arts and 
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‘but they will afford a pictme of 
icligion of an Indian community 


during seyon cou lurios of isolation from ox{ornal in flucnces, such os pan 


hardly be obtained Grom any othor 
know, if is a singularly pleasing pic 


sonrco, So far a8 wo at prosont 
dure, and one that. will woll repay 


any paina thet may bo taken {o prosent it {o tho English public in a 


complete and intelligible form. 


Tevracnn Lage or Darra any Disrmysions or Ti; Princiab Onrssan ‘Tamera, 


Tiaternal Tutorial 

Dimenalons Dhnonalons 

Dates of Towers, of Colla 

R mh. tt 

Parasmamoswanr ‘ 20x 20 . WxXo 

500-600 { Mukteswma . » Uxil. 6x 6 

Sai Dowala . . 24 «x 22 2x 12 

600-700 Moihe Sua .. ‘ ow gi Aan Sg 

Anania Vasu Dove 2x . WX UW 

Bhuvonoswar . 66 «x GO. 1B x 42 

Eilocenta “ a as ong ROT) ee 

nina Devi ww see es wee a 

700-880 eel Markandeswara in, Cini . wee . 

Binhmeawma .. . soe bee et 
Kelton toe ey ee BOK CO, 40 & 40 

ednieswar . le cant? te ee +3 

: sonop { Roy Ran . g2 x oh . 18 x ia 

, “MOL. Nal Manda of Bhuvaneswar ge gan A 
y+ 71198 2 « Fugunlt, Burt « 78 x 78) 2% Bote 
wot 
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‘ifioao dimensions, oxcept those of 
Kanarue, aro taken fiom a table m Babu 
Rajondia’s ' Antiquities of Orissa,’ vol. i. 
P. 41, and aio suMeiont to givo an idea 
of tho rolntive sizo of tho building So 
fo as I can make out they mo takon 
fiom angio to angle of tho towers, but as 
sfhoy all have projections on thott faces, 





when oubed, as 1s done m the table re- 
fer1ed lo, they aie much too sinall I may 
also observe that I lmaw of no instanee 
in which tho two dimonsions differ. Tho 
four facos aro always, I believe, alike, 
Tho datos me my owns none aro given, 
oxcopt for the gical {omplo, tn the ‘Babwa 
fist yalume 
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CHAPTER TT, 
- WESTERN INDIA 


CONT NTH 


Diiawai — Biahmamient Rook-cut ‘Complies 


Duanwan. 


Iv the province of Orissa is intorosting from tho completeness and 
wiiformity of its style of Indo-Aryan architeolme, that of Dharwar, 
or, more cor.eotly speaking ol Maharasira, is almost oqually so trom 
exactly the opposite conditions, In the wostern provinco, the Dia- 
vidien stylo stiugglos with tho no.{horn for supromasy guring all 
tho carher stages of theix growth, and the mode in which tho ono 
influenced the othor will ho one of tho most intoresting and in- 
structive lessons wo can lean from thei study, when tho matorinls 
Joxist for a thorough investigation of the architectmial history off this 
province, “ln magnificonco, howover, tho western can noyvor prolend 
to rival the oastorn piovinoo, ‘Uhoro avo moro and Sar fnor build 18 
in the one city of Bhuyancswar alono than in all tho oh itéa wf 
Maharastra put logother, and tho extdmo claboration off thelr 
dotails givos tho Oxissen oxemploy a superiority thht tho woatom 
temples cannot pretend to rival. , i ? 

Among tho oldost and most charactorisiia of the Dhaawar tomples 
ig that of Papanatha, at Purudkul, or Piltadkul, as it ia now aspoll. 
, As will be sean fiom tho plan of this tomplo givon ehove (Woodout 
» NO. 1227 page 221), tho coll, with its towor, hak not tho samo 
Pada inating importenco which it always had in Ovissa; and 
° sith at a.mors vostibulo it has a four-pillated poyoh, which would 
pitieole b8 sufficient to form a comploto tomplo on Lho gaslorn side 
of India, Beyond this, howover, is tho groat porch, Mantes, a! 
Jagomoblehi—squaro, as usual, but hero it possesses aixtoon -pillntiy 
in four gioups, instead of the asbylar oxrangamonty so aban th 
the cast, It is, in fact, a copy, with vory slight altoraticnss of 
plan of tho groat Saive templo at tho same placs (Woodlext 
or the Kylas at Bllova (Woodout No.186), ‘Theso, with at t 
brought to light, form a grawp of gazly temple y AD 


: i fj eat 
atylo, but having no affinity, oxogpé_ in dag wth, As to Ip o s 
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Popanatho, which is.na onsontially: Indo-Aryan. in.all its architectural 
aerangémonts. ‘This, infact; may be looked wpou aa tho charaa- 
toriatio diffsrenco between the styles of Dharwar and Origsa,’ ‘Lhe 
wostorn: stylo, from its proximity to tho. Dravidian and. admixture 
with it, in fact, usod. pillars Trguly and with offoct whenoyer wanted ; 

while their uso in Orissa is alnost-wmknown-in tho host ages of 
tho style, and thoiy. introduation, as it took placo thore, showed only 


. 








kul. (From a Photograph.) 
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as: if tho ‘two intormodinto courses pirates roofs, or a roof. in io. 
storeys, and thon this crowning monibor was introdneod, and tho samo 
thing repéated over and. over again till tho royuisito height “was 
obtained, In’ tho Parasnrvamcswara there aro threo intermodiute 
~ courses (Woodout ‘No. 280); in tho great towor: ab “Bhuvanoswar, 
five; and in ‘tho. more modern tomes they disappowr from. the 
anglos, but are suppliod by: tho miniature tomplo-forma applied to 
the sidos. In the. tonrple at Budd Gaya. tho, sume form ocetrs 
(Woodent No. 16) on tho. angle of cach Aboroy 5 but there “ib looks 
more liko the capital of a pillay, which, in fact, I Dolieve tose tis 
real original, But from whatever form derived, “this repotition on 
tho angles is, in tho “host possiblo tausto ; the eyo. in lod upwards. by 
it, and is prepared for the orowning mombor, which is this no lorigier 
‘Jsulated and alang, but a part af a comploto dosign. FE 
“ho. fyequeney of tho: repetition of this ornamant is,’ ‘go. tas ag is 
now known, uo bad test of the age of a tomplo, « If an oxamplo War’ 
‘found whore over 'y altornato cow'so was an anialaka, fe probably would 
bo oldor than any temple-we havo yot known, Lt would. thon voprosont 
wv sorios of roofs, fivo, sovon, oy nino storeys, built over ong anothoi® “It 
had, however, passed into convontionuitios bofore we moot: with it, 
“Whonovor the tomplos of this district avo thoroughly investigate, 
thoy will, no doubt; throw immonso Light on tho oarly history of tho 
stylo.As the caso now stands, howovor, tho ‘principal. intorost 
confros: tn, tho caves of Badami, which being tho only Bralmanical 
cayosdaiown that havo positive datos upon thom, thoy give us a fix i : 
point, from eabtaee to povent in Peapoot of athor sorlus suoh, 08 Wi 2 
noyon: 
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-. Although tho strachiual tomples of tha Badami g er onp? i in Dhasw ig 
arovof antch, oxtrome 0 ttoreet, as ar an vols oub abovty aa aro 








out exigapib 
jadami thowo aro thigo eaves, not of any grout lean 











2 Por architectural purpos 
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put of singular inlorest fiom thoir earchitcetmal details and soulp- 
tures, aid moro so trom tho fact that ono of them, No, 8, contains an 
inscription with an undoubted date upon it, There are, as pointed 
out above, innumerable Buddhist insciplions on the wostorn caver, 
but nono with dates fom any woll-ascertgined ove, and none, w- 
fortunately, of tho Brahmanical caves at Elloia or olkewhero have 
insoriptions that crn be called integral, and nol one certainly with a 
date on’ it, ‘Tho consequenco is, that the only modo by which then 
agog could bo approximated was ‘by arianging thom in sequences, 
_ tooordipg to our empirical or real knowlodge of the history of the 
‘ period Minving which thoy were suppoxod to have beon excavated, AL 
Blorva, for instanco, it was asswmed that the Buddhist procoded tho 
Brahmanioal excavations, and that theso wore sueceoded by the Jaina; 
and various local and architectural peculimitics tendered this hypo- 
thesis oxtaomoly nobable. Arguing on this hast, i6 was found that 
tho,ono chaitya cuye there, the Viswakatma, was nearly idontical in 
sfylo with tho last of tho fom chaityas at Ajunla GNo, 26), and that 
cave, for reasons given above, was placed al tho ond of tho 6th 
contury, say Ap. 600, ‘Tho cavos next it wore assed 10 ocoupy the 
7th century, thitd leading on to the Ramoeswara group, about an. 700, 
and the Jnina group would then havo ocoupicd tho noxt contuby, 
‘tho ago of tho Kylas or Dravidian group, boing oxeoptionel, aould 
onl¥,be datdrmined by oxtrancous ovidonco, and, as alondy pointed 
ott, lon its oxtromo similarity with the gioat tomplo at Paittadknl, 
Polongs almost cortainly to the 8th contmy; and from a similar 
ohdin of xoasoning tho Jaina pioup is brought hack to about tho 
samo ago, or 1athor oarlior, say A.D, 650. ' 

The insoription on tho No. 8 cavo at Badami is datodin tho twelfth 
your of the icign of 2» well-known king, Mangaliswaia, in tho 600th 
yoar aftor tho inaugmation of tho Sake king, or in 70; tho dato 
thorofore is avy. 579, Adbnitting, which I think its architecture 2.0n- 
dois nearly cortain, that it is the carliest of tho thyoo, slill they aro 
86 like ano anothor, that tho latest mush be assumod to havo sboon 
peobirat adlgwabhin tho limits of tho noxl contury, say’ .v, 575-700, 

a iil & ihe “~mohitootino of this group with'that known as the 
7 OB, Rawoswara group at Blova, it is 0 noarly identical, 
a. Wl alent ‘ing: bo slightly more modorn, it van hardly now be 
dete ‘Hhoyitod, including porhaps the cavo known as tho Awshos of 
Rana cio he 0 heen oxoavated in the 7th contury. Tnslond, thero- 
forétof tlic soquince formerly adopted, wo are forced to fall back on 
that marvellous pictuie of religions toloration described by tho 
Chinese Pilgrint ag’ exhikited at Adlahabad in tho yoor ap, 648° On 
thal occasion the Bing si itya distributed alms oy gilts to 10,000 
priesis (seligieuw), the fist day in hondiir of, Buddha, the sgoondsof 
Aditya tho San (Vishuw ?yvand the, Undid. iit, lone of Tswate ‘or ° 
‘ TOF ew ve ® « y 
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Siva;} and tho cightcon kings who assisted at this splendid quin- 
quennial festival scom promisouonsly to have honomed ogually fas 
thieo divinitios, With tlis toloration at head-qnatas, we ought 
not to bo surpised if we find the temples of the threo religions 
overlapping one another to some oxtont, 

The tiuth of tho mattor is, that ono of the groatest difloultiog an 
antiquary exporionces before the &th contury, is to ascertain to what 
divinity any tamplo or a cave is dedicated Tn tho threo eves, for 
instance, at Badami, the seulpiues aro wholly Vaishnava, and no ono 
ayould doubt that they wore dodicated to that duily, but in the sane- 
tuarics of all is the lingam or emblem of Siva Tf has boon sugpested 
that this may have been an afterthought, but if so Uke onyo must have 
Yeon withoul moaning. There is no sinhasan or thionc pn which an 
image of a deity could bo placed, nor is tho coll large gnough Lor that 
purposo, 

Untoitunatoly thoro aro no Buddhist buildingsyo oaves fq fare 
south as Badami, and wo aio consequontly doprived of that moans for 
comparison , and before anything vory definitive can bo laid down, | ib 
will vequiro that somo ono familiar with Uho subject should go over 
tho whole of the western’ caves, and institute a rigid compavison of 
thow details, Moanwhilo, howevor, tho result of tho laanslations of 
the insmiptions gathoved by Ma, Burgoss, and of his plang and views,? 
1g that wo must compreas ovr history*of the wertorn cavos within nar 
rower Emits than originally seomed necessary! ‘ho buildingsn the 
Dhar ge dystrict scom all to bo comprisod between tho Yoara 600 
and 780'a.n., with probably a slight extension oilhdy way, end lite 

. at Worn boing certainly synchvonous, must oqtally bo bce ito ey be 
sine poriod ‘of timo, 1 ye e, ‘ “Bs 

Pending a moro complofo invostigation, which T hops wine! 
undo taken boforo long, J would propose tho following as a tonlative 
chronology of the far-famod sorios of eaves ab Tellove-— 


Buddhist —Viswakeune to Das Avnima .. .. An. 600-600 


Saina:—India, Juganit, Subhas, &o 6, 550-850 
Tiindu ;—Ramoswara to Dhwnnar Lona 600-760 
é Dravidian t—Ikylan too 7 sae 125-800 


sith avo at Wophante follows of cowrso tho dato ho givon for 

‘the Dhuainar fon, and must thus dato aftor the middlo fyi ‘ 
yd Y ey 

conti yd 7 te con 









“ % % 
‘ (Bistoho dg Hlouon Tang; p 266; ; Gurles at my disposal, tt a 
‘Vio of Voyagos,’ vol, i, p. 280. | thoy must bo blottod. nitAa I 
“+Report ay the Distriot of Bolin for any histortaal or a 
and ulna 41874, 4 Lhisis the in ioe {Vor 
2 Whon Lorigivally wnolg, on insist in his deaclglian 4 iN 
{oot T thoughtT had tho oth md 10th, con- } Ilophanta) ty 8 Qe oe 
Ay Ws 
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Those dated caves and buildings have also rondored another ser vico 
to the science of uchwology, inasmuch as thoy ouablo us to slate with 
confidence that the principal caves ab Mahavellipore must be cheum- 
sorihed within tho samo linits. Tho architecttie thors boing, so lean 

_ ead poor, is most misloadig, but, aa hinted above, T helisvo ib araso 
fiom tho faot that it was Dievidian, and gopied Hloally fiom sirie- 
tuyal. buildings, by people who ‘had not tho long exporicnco of the 
Buddhistg, in ovo pachitggimo lo guido thom, for thoro secins to have 
hoon no“Buddhisis so far south, Bul be that as ii may, a comparigon 
of tho [indu soulptmos at Badami with thoso of Elloza on the ono 
hand, ond Mahevolli poro on tho, other, yondors it) almost absolutely 
cotlain, (hat. they Wworgyractically coniompoary, ‘Tho famona bna- 
roliof of Durga, “on her lion, slaying Mahasuta, the ininotaw,! is 
vadher than one very similm to it et Ella; and ono, tho Viratarupe,? 
18 lator by jnobably a conftry than the senlpline ol tho seme subject 
tn cave 8 ab Badami4 Somo of tho othor bas-roliofs 210 lator, some 
onrliox, than thogo representing similar subjeols in tho thice déorios, 
but ib scoms now impossible to got ovor the fact that thoy aro ynauti- 
eally synchnonowss = Eivon tho gront bas-roliof, which I was inclinod ta 
agsign to a moro moduin poriod, probably belongs to tho 7th or 8th 
contnry, ‘Tho giont Nage king, whom all the wold ao thore worship- 
Ping; is zoprosonted as a man whoso head is shaded by 2 sovon-hondod 
sorpont-hgod, but also with a sorpont-body fiom tho waist downwaads. 
‘That ‘forty was not Inown in tho older Buddhiat soulpfurss, but has 
noe boon found on all tho Orissan iomplos (tor instanco Woodout 
O 380), and nemly ag foquently at Badami# This difficully boing 
romovod, thore scoms no i0ason why Unis gigantio soulpluvo should nat: 
lako tho placo, which its stato of oxcoution would othorwiso araign lo 
ib—soy Av, 700—~ns @ mean dato, srbjoct to subsoquent adjustment, 
In a gona work like tho prosont, it is of comse impossiblo to 
Unstrato so oxlonsive a gionp as thet of tho Brahmanioal cavos tu 
such an oxlont as to ronde thoir history or alinivos inlolligiblo to 
thoso who havetnot, by othor moans becomo fumiliax with tho subjoct. 
Tortynatoly, however, in this inglance iho materials oxisl by which 
x ha way,atpain tho desired information wilh voy little diMoulty, 
a Ming wh dtawings—or’ rathor Mr, Walos’—-mado in 1795, have long 
mbdé.the public acquainted with tho principal caves at Blora; Sir 
aiilog*Molot’s papor in tho sixth volumo of the ‘Asintio Ruscarchios 
Sooly's * Wonders of Blloza,’ publishod in 1820, and numerous othor 
works, with tho photographs now available, supply nearly all that 
can he dogiiod in, that dircotion, ~ Tho game may bo sgid of. Hophanta, 


Nea oe © 


+ , * he 
+ “Transactions of tha Royal Asialic 2 Burgosa, ‘Ropot on Bolggm? &e, 
« Sogioly? vol ii pl 4, ” ph Bl. 
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which hes heon oxhaustively troatod by My, Buigess in tho wok 
nbove refed to, Chambers’ pape in tho soemd volume of tho 
* Prananctions of the Royal Aniatic Society, supplios, with Dr. Ttunter’s 
photogaaphis, a vast amount of information rogarding the Muhavolli- 
poro mitiqnitjes; and Ma, Bungoss’s recent report on the Dharwa 
cavos completes, 10 p gioat oxtont, (he mformation wanted to ander- 
stand {ho pocrlinilios of tho group, Notwithstanding, this, it is well 
wor Lhy of 2 monograph, insémuch av it alfindss tho unly 1op gson tation 
of tho arb and mythology of the Hindus on the ravivel of their 
roligion, which was cammoncod by tho Guptas .p, 818-165, bub really 
mhauguiatod hy tho groat Vieramathtya, 4.1. 495-580, and which, whon 
ones started, continnod to flawish til thot. pacut, collapre in the 
8Ui conliuy 

Afior all, howova, the wibjeet is ono more suited to tho pra poses 
of dhe mythologist and the sonlptor thay tu the achitect, Tike all 
yook.out oxamples, cacgopt tho Dravidian, tho caves have the intolerable 
‘dofoct of having no eaterions, and congequonlly no odtornal nchi- 
loctwal tom. Tho only pats of thom which striolly belong to 
mohitoctial art aie thei plus, and though a sories of thom would 
bo intoropting, thoy vary #0 
much, fiom tho natmo of the * 
metorial im which thoy ate 
carvod, and from Jocal circum 
stencos, that Thoy do nol. possess 
tho pofno historioal significance 
thatyoxtornpl. forma would al- 
‘dtd Stich qypillar, for instance, 
whi ie is ono Stom the ofvo called 
” Taulta, on tho sido of tho pil 
in which tho Kylop stands 
CWoogaut No. 242), though in 
oxquisito tasto as a 1oolk-oul 
oxamplo, whoro tho utmost 
strongth is apparontly required 
to gupport tho mass of 200k 
aisve, docs mot affnd any 
t tatig” of Souttpanisgn with strue- 
biral Sxennp lds, Of Hho samo ago, 
In a bhilding it would bo cum- 

















bosomo and aband; undor a ™ me Fi : 
mass of 10ck iteidYologant and t he be dan is 


appropriate, Tho pillats in tho oves at sige de 
the ‘opposite fault, thoy 1ofain their stitiotmal A forni, ea a 
tho rock, and look fail and woul in Saints eat tt we 
divoisily in practice wrovailall it Provon{s t ed io myeh doo 
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seule boing approviatod, a8 it would bo df tho yrastioo had leon 
uniform Ag, however, No. 8 at Badami is a cave with a positive 
dato, av. 679, it may bo woll ‘lo give a plan and section (Woodcuts 
Nos, 248 and 244) to illustiate its pcouliszitics, so as Lo onable 
a comparison 10 be made botwoon 
it and other cxamples. Tis dotails 
will bo found fully Mlustaated in Ma. 
Burgess’s roporl, 

Though not onc of the largest, i. 
i sil a fino cave, iis verandah mea- 
suing 70 ft,, wilh a dopth of 50 ft., 
heyond which is a simplo plain cell, 
containing tho lingam. At ono ond 
of tho vaandah is the Nazasingha 





249. Plan of Gave No 9, Baum Avwiar; at tho other ond Vishnu, 
vy 
Cron Oe OTN sealod on tho five-hoaded sorpont 


Ananta, Tho front pillais havo cach 
_ Unco Inackets, of very wooden dbsign, all of which aro ornamentod 
hy two or thieo figures, generally a malo and fomalo, with o child 





Bt Sectlon of Cayo No 3, Badantl, (rom a Thawlog by Mh Buipess ) Seale 2b tt to te 


or dwarf—all of considerable heauly and dolicavy of oxeoution, ‘Nhe 
inner pillars aro variod, and moi architoul ural in their forma, but 
in the bost style of Lindu art. ' 
Compared with the siylo of at found at Amavati, on tho oppostte 
ty il fs oy ‘ious to observe how nearly Guddha, soated on tho many- 
headed Noga,’ tesombles Vishnu on Ananta in. tho last wootlout, and 
ae ‘yoligion is changed, tho art as hardly altored 40 such an 
ee might bo oxpoctad, considering that two conturies had pio- 
roll eet botween. the exocution of theso iwo bas-rcliofs, Tho 
Stig a of religion, however, is complote, for though Buddha doos 
apgeat - Badami, it is in the vory ewhordinate position of tho ninth 
Avatai of Vishnu? 
Somotimos the Hindus succossfully congnored ono of the shain 
(lifloultiog of epve architecture by excavating thom on tho spur of a 
> 


foe te 
1 Ufyee and Serpent Wotship? 1 70 eee: 
* Burgos, * Roport on Bolgam and Kindy? mUPBL ee 


ea a 
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hill, as ab the Dhumnar Leva ai Wlora, or by swrounding them by 
courts, 28 al Blephanta; so (hat light was intoduced on thico sides 
instead of only one, ay was loo often tho caso both with Buddhiat 
and Ilindu excavations; These two, though jnobebly among tho 
last, aro cotainly tho finost TLindu oxcavations oxisting, if looked at 
fom an architootmal point of view. 'Tho Hllora vsamplo ia the 
Jarger and finor, moa- 
suring 150 ft, onch way 
(Woodout No, 245), 
That at Wlophanta, 
though oxtromoly simi- 
lay in goneoral auange- 
ment, is loss regular in 
plan, »and also somo- 
what smallor, mea- 
suring only 180 ft. by 
120 ft. It is ensy to 
seo thataf these tomples 








stood in the open thoy a6 i Una Tene Cave at Eton ) 
, rom Danlal's § Views nesters 
would only ho porches, PR ai ae 


liko thet at Baillix 
(Woodout No, 221), and numborless other oxamplos, which ao found 
evolywheie, but the necessities of rock-eut architectmme required 
that the onlla should be placod inside (ho mantapa, or porch, instead 
of oxte nally to it, as was always Lho caso in slaucturel oxamplos. 
This, perhaps, was hardly lo bo isgrottod; but tb shoWa how littl 
they ninolion ‘of’ cutting templos in tho rock was suited. to tho tomplo- 
fovitth of tho Hindus, and wo noed nol, thorofore, fool srpmledd Bw, 
readily they abandoned it when any idon of rivaling the Buds 
had coasod to prompt thoix offorts in this divection, 

So far as T know, thero ia only one oxample whore the Tndo- 
Aryan. architools attempted. to vival tho Dravidian in podluding a 
monolithic oxterior, Lt is at a place called Dinner, in Rajputntia, 
‘whore, as alvoady montioned (anie, p, 162), thero is ai “oxtonstvo actos 
of Inte Buddhist excavations, In ordor to mark thoir tritubph ovor 
thet féllon faith, tho Ilindus, apparently in tho Bth contury, drov 
aitpen outting into tho sido of tho hill, till they oamo to set 
high diiough for their purposo, Toro thoy cnlargod this cutting Ags fs, 
a pit 106 ft. By 70 1., leaving a tomplo of very clogtnt adhe 
standing im tho contro, with soven small colls surrounding f 
ciscly ps -was dono in the case of tho Kylns at lore, 's hd 
howover, can hardly be said to bo plonsing (Woodoyt 
tomplo stending in a “pit ia always an, anomaly, brtl Uh 
it ts valuable aa ah unalionred example of the alyle, i 
* ‘how smell shr rines-—which have too ofton sappotied iy 
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‘ i) a, Rock- cut Twnple'at pian’ (Brom a Plan by Gen, Canningham.) Scale 50 th to Lin. 


“grouped. round the greater shrines. ‘Tho value of this ‘charnotoristic 
wo shiall bo botter able to approcinto whon' we como to doseribe tho 
temples at Brambanam and other places fn Java, Whon tho, veins. - 
-adopted the arghitoutare of tho Baddhints, thoy Aled thuir rowidential 
colla with images, and mado thom into little tomplos, and the [Hindus 
sdom_.to somo oxtont’to have adopted the sumo practico As hero’ ox? 


ra 





~omplified, ‘but nover carriod it to tho saino oxtont, 
' mae & suificiont puniber of oxamples, it would: spa ihe sb 







m ‘intorosting. for: now that wo find it. in full foreo inthe Budde a 
: Ajst jastorios at Gandhara (Canto, p, 171), it would ‘bo most im-! 
‘poirtar 8 ho abl to say oxnotly whon tho monk maido way to the 
Hinpgo..° Th indie Proper there is no instarco of this hoing dono in 
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» Buddhist tio or ‘habia. Abi 680, ‘nd hithorts_ wo havo” ‘boon-in the 
hobig of conatdoring it & ply Jaina arrangoment:: This must now 
bo miodified, but tho question still yemains—to what oxtént-should-, 
this-bo done ? . beg 
. Ono mord Wnptration mnst- conclude what. wo havo’ at piosent 
fo say of Hindu vock-ous tomplon, It is found ‘hens Poonali, and’ is 
vory. littl known,” thongh -much Inore, pproprinto to duo aichi- 
tecture than most éxamples of its class, ~The tornple itsolf isn. 
simple pillared hall, with apparontly ton - “pillars in fromt, and pro- 
balily-had originally a structuval sila builé onthe uppor plateau to 
mark tho ‘Position of the sanctuary. Tho most-original paré of it, - 
however, is tho, Nundi pavilion, which stends in. tho courtyard in 
front of the tomplo (Woodent No. 247), Tt is civoular in ‘pln, and* 
its vdof=-which is a great slab of rock-~is supported by, apparontly, 
sixtdon,aqnaro’pillars of vory simple form. - Altogothar its. a8 app 
‘into a bit’ of dogipni as is to’ bo found in [Hindu cave architect 
Tt has, howovor, tho defost only teo: common, in thos Hindw ox¢ 
“yations—that, hoing in a pit, it canbe looked dowit' upon which isin 
beats ver fow Iuildings can stand, and to which nono onght to bor,’ 
“exposed 
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omplen at Gualior, Khajedho, Udaipur, Bonares, Bindrabun, Kuntonuggi, 
Anita. 


Tum: avo certainly moro than one lmdred tomples in Contial 
and Northorn India which aro well worthy of being desavibad in 
detail, and, if deggrihod and iMustrated, would convey ew wonderful 
improssion of the’ fortility in invention of tho Tfindw inind and of 
the elogance with which it was capable of oxprossing ilsell, Nono of 
these lomplos can make tho smallest prolension to rival the gioal 
southern oxamples in scalo; thoy aro all, indeed, smaller evon than 
tho groalor of Oxixsan oxamples; and whilo some of thom snrpass 
the Orissan tomples in oleganes of form, many rival thom in {tho 
profuse olaboration of minute ornamental details. 

Nono of theso tomples —nono, yt least, that aro now comploto— 
seom to bo of any great antiquily. At Miun, in tho Sangor territory, 
aro some fagmonts of columns, and soveral seulpinres that soem to 
bolong to the Mourishing ago of the Gaplas, any whout A. 4605 and 
in the Mokundya Pass (hore avo the remains of a chonlirio thet may 
do as old, or older, Itt ib is emer fragimont,! and has no inserlption 
upon il, 

Among tho more complote oxamplos, the oldest | know of, and 
consoquontly the most boaitiful, is tho porch or lemplo at Chandra- 
vali, nea Jahra Puttin, in Rajputann, Tn ils neighbourhood Colouol 
Toil found an inseription, datod a.p, 601,2 which at ono lime T thought 
rnela have been taken from this temple, and consequontly might 
givo ita tato, which would fairly agree with tho style? judged from 
that of some of the caves at Ellora, which ib voxy much resomblos, 


1A. viow of this was published in 
my ‘Pichwesquo Tlustvationa of Indian 
Architeoture, pl. 6 

2 Tod's ‘Annals of Rajaatan,’ vol. ti, 
yp. 78h 

3 + Piolaregquo Tllustrations of Anciont. 


Avchiteetuo in Hindostan,’ pl. 6, with | 


dogeription, Gon. Cuminghiam (Aroha 
logloal Ropm ty,’ vol, lip 261) agieos with 
mo as to tho date, but inadvertontly aids 
a sole Lo his plan which mules Lhe build- 
ing ten Limos Invger than Cmade il, or 
than it really is, 
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As veccnt diseoveries, however, lave forced us to carry their dates 
farther Daek by at least a century, ib is prohablo that this teo must 
go luck to about the year 600, or therea)onts. Indeed, with tho 
Uhabri in the Mokundie Pass, and the pillars at Eran, this Chan- 
dyayali fagmont completes tho list of all wo wt present can feol 
smo of having beon erorted before tho dark ages. hero may be 
others, and, if so, it would be well. 
they were examined, for this is 
cortainly ono of tho most vlegunt 
specimens of architecture in India 
(Woodeut «No. 248), Tt lias nob 
the pootry of arrangement of (he 
Juina octagonal domes, but it ap- 
proaches very nearly to thom by 
the large square spaco in the contre, 
which was covored by the most 
elogantly designed and most ox- 
quisitely carved roof known to 
oxish anywhore, Its arrangement 
is evidently borrowed from that 
of Buddhist viharas, and it diffors 
fom ‘them in style because their i 
intorions were always plastored anid oT 

painted; here, on tho contrary, . a 
evorything is honestly carved in i 1 | te! 

i 





stone? 

Leaving those fragmonts, ono ie 
of the oldest, and coriainly ono of i 7 
tho most porfect, in Contral India eae wove rt 
is tho now doscoratod temple at we Fo. M ees, Semi 
Barrolli, situated in «a wild and ass Pouplo wt Chanduvatl, 
romantic spot, not far from the ’ 
falls of tho Chumbul, whoso distant ruer in tho still night iy tho 
only sound that breaks tho silence of the soliiude around them, ‘Tho 
principal temple, represontod in the Woodeut No. 249, may probably 
be added to tho list of buildings onumeratel above as orectod 
before 750 a.p, It cmtainly is at least a contmy more modern than 
that at Chandrayati, and, ponding a moro preciso determination, may 
bo ascribed to tho 8th or 9th contury, and is one of tho fow of 
that age now known which wore originally dodicated to Siva. Us 
goneral ontlino is identical with that of the contemporary Orissan 


' Lod (los. oft.) gives several platos of | mtis\—tairly well diawn, bal wantlug 
tho dotails of the pmch by e native | shadow to render them intelligible. 
26 
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tomples. But mustead of tho astylar ouclosed poreh, or mratitaya, it 
has a pulled portico of gacat cleganco, whose roof reaches hall-way 





taht 





$60 Vin of Lope at Hanollf (liom GSuavings by the Anther ) 


up tho temple, and is sculplined with @ richness and complexity of 
design almost wiiuivalled, evoy in those days off pationt yodigehty 
of labour, Tt will he observed in the plan CVoodeut No. 250) thet 
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the dimensions aio 1omaikably small, and the tomple 1s barely 60 ft. 
high, s0 that rs mei consists entuely m is shapo and popoi- 
tions, and m the oleganco and jnofusion of the omamont that 
covers it 

In fiont of the temple is a dotuched porch, hero called a Chami, or 
nuptial hall (tho samo word, I behwve, as Choultue m the south), in 
which tradition iecords the matiiape of a Itma (Inn) prince to a 
Rajputni Inide, for which pw pose 16 mw said iv have been etwelad 1 
but whether tlis 38 so 01 not, 1t is one of tho finest oxamplos of such 
detached halls known in the north, We mass hew tho oclagonal 
dome of tho Jains, which would havo givon olegance and solic to 1s 
eciling, thongh the variety m the spacing of the columns has beon 
attamed by a different yrovess The dome was soldom if over em- 
ployed im Thndu arclutuctme, but they seom to havo attompted to 
gain sufflciont rcliof to thoi: othorwise monotonous anraugomont of 
columns by Incaking up the evtemal outlino of the plan of the 
mantapa, and by 1anging the aisles 
thagonally acioss the bulding, instead 
of placing, thom parallel to the sides, 

The othe: two temples hor aie 
somowhat taller and moro pomted 
in theit form, and aro consequently 
oitho: moie modorn im dato, o1 if of 
tho samo age—which may possibly 
be tho caso— would Ining tho date 
of tho whole group down to tho 10th 
century, which, aftor all, may bo thon 
tino dato, though I am at yresent in- 
clined to think the more anoint dite 
moro consiston{ with our presont 
knowledge 

A. little way fiom the great templo 
me two pillais, ono of which is hero 
1oprosonted (Woodent No, 261) 
Thoy ovidently suppoted ono of 
those torans, or triumphal mohways, 





which suececded the gateways of 45, Tly x Baa rellt 
the Buddhist topos; and fom ie- Gioma a 


quontly a vory pleasing adjunat to 
Tiindu temples. ‘hoy aie, however, finil edifices at Dest, and. easily 
ovorthiown, wheevea the bigotry of the Moslems camo into play. 


* Los «Aunuls of Rajastan,’ vol 1 p, 712 
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(ttranton. 


Ono tomplo, oxisling i the fortress of Gualior, has beon abeady 
deyeribod under tho title of tho Jaina Tomplo (ante, p. 244), Uhongh 
whothor if is Jaina or Vaishnaya is by no means easily doformined. 
At tho same place Hore is anothor, beming the nol vory dignified 
nune of the Toh ka Maniliz, or Oilman's Jomplo CWoodout No, 252). 
Tis a square of 60 ft. each way, wilh a porlicu on ho cask projeating: 
ahont 11 ft. Unlike the other temples we have beon deseriling, ib 
doos not lonninato upwards in a pyramid, tor i6 i crowned by aa 
anaaka, bub ma ridge of ubont 30 IL, iv estont, which mny originally 
hayo had thies amalakas npon it, Lommmot help belioving that this 
form of lemple was one moo common than we now find ib ‘hove 
ayo several exmnples of ib al Mahayellipore (Woodunl Nog. 181, 182), 
evidently copied fiom w» Jom common among tho Buddhists, mand 
ono very Deantalnd example is Sound ab Blnyaneswar,) there called 
Kapila Dovi, and dedicated fo Siva. Tho Soli kn Mandir was ori- 
ginally dedicates! lo Viehnu, but afterwards converted lo the syorship 
of Siva, ‘Phere is no dw@iption o ayy badition from which its 
dio can be gathered, Imt on the whole J um inclined to plare it 
in the LOth or 1th vontury, 


. Kitasunaue. 


As mentiowd above, tho Anosl and most valonsive group of 
tomplen belonging to the nerthorn or Indo-Aryan stylo of arehi- 
feebue is that gathered reuml the greet temple al Bhuvanoswar 
Théy we also tho most intmosting historically, inamach us their 
dalos eatond through five or six conturies, and thoy alone conse 
quently enably us Lo bridye ever the dark agox of Indian axl. From 
ils romolo silualion, Orixsa seems fo have oxeapor, lo a prowl oxtont 
ab least, hom tho tronblow thal agiladed nordhorn and weatern India 
during the 81) and OUh contaries ; and though from this onate we oan 
find nothing in Contral Undia lo All up tho gap belweon Chandrevati 
and (halior, in Orissa tho avrioy is completo, and, i proporly oxa- 
mined and deseribod, would afford a consoeutive history of the style 
from say 500 to 1100 ov 1200 ap. 

Noxt in intoes! and extont to tho Bhuvancswar pronp is that 
ab Khajuraho,’ jn Bundelennd, ag hofore mentioned (p. 215), Ab 

‘ 


«A view of this tumple will he found 1 fam for almost alt we know about this 
inmy Prohaespie Wawhations af Tadian | place, and ub iy hom hia + Reports? and 
Aichitectue,’ pL 1 phologiaphs that the following account 

® We ao indobled to Gon, Gumung- | has heon compiled, 
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one ‘Teli ka Mandh, Guallor, Chroma Phatograph ) 
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this place thore are now fo be found some thirty incportant tonples, 
all of which, with the excoption of tho Chaonsat Joginit and tho 
Canuthai, deseribed whon trenting of Jaina architect, aru of tho 
sno or newrly the samo age, Nor is it diffienlt, from their style and 
trom the inscriptions gathered hy Goueral Cruningham, to seq what 
that age was. ‘Tho inseriptions rango from Ain, 934 to aw, 1001; 
and though ié is not clear fo what particular tomplo thoy apply, wo 
shall not probebly err much if wo assign the whole twonty-cight 
tomples he onmmorates to the contiy beginning 950 and onding 
4050, with a margin of a few years cithor way. Whit rondors this 
group more than usually interesting is, that the Khajuntho tonyples 
wo nealy oqually divided hetweon the three great Tndian religions: 
one-third boing Jiadna, one-third Vaishnava, aud cho vomuiindor Saive ; 
and all boing contomporary, ib conveys an impression of toleration 
wo wore hardly proparcd for after tho struggles of the precoding 
conturies, though it might have been oxpected three con turica carlior. 

A owrious restlt of this toloration or gonuaunity of feclingr ia,” 
that the architecture of all tho threo groups is so similar that, looking 
to It alone, uo ono could say to which of tho threo religious any 
partioular tomplo ‘holonged, It is only when their soulptures avo 
oxamined that their original destination becomes apparent, and oven. 

thon thero axe. anomalies which if is difonlt to explain, A portion, 

for instance, of tho sculptures of tho principal Saiva templo—tho 
Kandarya Mahadco—aro of a grossly indocont charactor ;! the ouly 
instines, so far as J know, of anything of tho-sort being: found in 
a Stiva tomplo, that bad pre-eminones being reserved to tomples 
holonging to he worshippors of Vishnu, It is possible that it may 
originally have Telonged to the lattor sects; lat, taking all tho 
cironmuetances into consideration, this ix most unlikely, and tho fies 
mist ho added to many othors te prove how mixed togethor the 
vurious sects wore oven at thet time, aud haw little antugontatic 
thoy then wore to each other, 

Vho gonoral charactor of these toniples may be gathered fron the 
anhexoil ropresontetion CWoodent No, 263) of the principal Sniva 
tomplo, the Kandarya. Mehades,. As will he seo from tho pla 
(Woodeut ‘No. 254), ‘ib-is 100 ft. in longth, by 60 ft. in Drendth over 
all, and externally ix 116 ft, above the ground, and 88 ft. above: its 
own, floor. - Tts basement, or porpondioular part, is, like all tho great 
tomples hore, srvrounded by three rows of sculptured figures. Aenoral 
Cuuningham counted 872 statnies.on and in this templo, ranging from 
241%. to 8 ft.in height, or about half life-size, ant thoy aro mixed up 
with. a proftision of Vogetablo forms and conventional details which 
defy description. Uho vimana, or tower, it will he observed, is binitt 





+ Cunningham, ‘Archeological Roporta,’ vol. ii: p. 420. 
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Kandarya Mahadeo, Rhajurdha. (rim a Photograph.) 
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up of smaller repetitions of itself, which becamo at this age one of the 
favourite mades af decoration, and afterwards an essential feature of 
ho style, Here it is managed with singular praco, giving proal 
varioty and play of Hight and shade, withont 
unnecessarily broaking up the outline, The 
roof af the porch, as seon in front, is a Hi tlo 
confused, Dut ad soon on tho flank it) rises 
pleasingly slop by atop till it abuts against 
tho lower, overy part of the internal ariango- 
mont boing appomintoly distinguished on the 
oxterion, 

If wo compare the design of the Jaina 
tomplo (Woodeut No. £86) with that of this 
luilding, wo cannot Int adinit that the former 
in by far tho most elogant, but on tho other 
hand tho richness and vigour of the Mahadeo 











fo. Maxi | tomple redeom its want of oleganco and fhsvi- 

Plan of Kanteiya Mabadeo, ULeK in spilo of ils somewhat confused out 
oom oe on coe Hine, ‘Cho Jaina tomplo in tho logitimate 
Pry ae onterop of the class of tomples that miginaled 


in tho Croat Tomplo at Bhuvanoswar, while 
tho Kandarya Mahadeo oxhibits a completo dovelopmont of thal 
stylo of decoration which rosulted in continued vopotition of itsoll 
on a smaller gealo to make up a complete whole, Both systoma hive 
thoir advantages, but on tho wholo tho simplor seems to he profernhlo 
lo tho more complicated morlo of design, 


Uparvun, : 


Tho caamples already givon will pothaps have snMiccd to 1onder 
tho gonoral form of the fnde-Aryan (omple familiar to tho reador, but 
as no fo are quilo like ono anothor, thoir variety is infinite. There 
is ono form, hawover, which became very fashionable xhout Uke Lith 
contury, and is so chaactovistio thal it deserves fo bo Mustrated, 
Fortunaicly a vory porfeot oxamplo oxisis at a place called Udaipur, 
noar Bhilsa, in the Bhopal torritory. 

As will be seon fiom the Woodout (No. 265) the porch is covered 
with a low pyramidal rool, placed diagonally on the substiuetare, and 
ising in steps, exch of which is ornamented with vases or wns of 
varying shapes. Tho towor is ornamented ly fonr flu bands, of 
grout heauly and cloganes of design, betweon, each of which are 
thirty-five little repetitions of ilself, placed one above the other 
in five tiors, the wholo surmomntod by an amealuka, and an urn of 
very olegant design. As every part of this is carved with geal 
precision and delicacy, and as the whole is quite perfeet ai the preaont 
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day, there mo fow temples of ifs class which give a better idea 
of the stylo than this one, Forlunately, 100, its dato is porfeotly 
well known, From an insmiplion copied by TLicutonunl Burt, i 
appears it was orocted by a king who was icigning at Malwa, in the 


year 1060 af our ora.! 














256 Temple at Ulaipm 
’ 


Al Kallian, in Bombay harbour, there isa tomple cal led Ambornath, 
very similar to thise om malang dinwings and cnsis from which the 


\ ‘Jounal of the Asiatie Rociety of) zivon hom four diferent epochs, se tat 
Bengal,’ sol, ix. p, 548 Tho ddte is] there ean be no mistake abont it, 
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Bombay government has lalely spent a good deal of money. [t i, 
however, in A very iuinous stale, and oven whon pe feot contd never 
have beon equal to this ono ab Udaipur, and to many othor on whieh 
tho money might have heen otter Jaid ont In it thore is a stab 
with an inscription, dated in tho Sulke your 782, ov Aw, 8602 11 
is not quile clear, howover, whether tis inseription bolongs to the 
fomplo which wo now seo, ov to an enilion ono, hagmonts of which are 
found built info the vimana of tho presont ono, Uf the dite of tho 
tomplo is that just quoted, as Da, Bhaw Daji would havo us beliove, 
all that can ho said is that 1b 1s ullorlyanomalons. Uf it iain wp. 1070, 
as mother ingcuiption he quotes forma nav tlw plico might Tead us to 
infor,? it accods with all elso wo know af tho slylo 

Ono other iustation nust comploto whal wo now have to sey 
rpg ding (hese Tide-Aryan tomplcs, Jt is one of the most mortem of 
tho stylo, having heen mected hy Meo Baio, the wife of Khumbo 
Rane of Clittore (an. M18-1468), Kho was, 
as is well known, dovoted to tho Jaina huth, liaving 
erect tho lemplo al Sadi (Woodunt No, 143), and. 
tho Pillar of Vietory (Woeolent No, 148); yot hore 
wo Imd him and hia wife ceeling in their capital 
two tomples dedicated 1o Vishnu Tho king's lomplo, 
which is close hy, is very much smaller than this 

Dinysama explanatory ono, for which his wife gets credit, In plan, the 

Meera tile temple only pecuhaily is that the pradakshima, or pro- 

guitars cession-path ound tho coll, is hove an open colomiaidoe, 

with foi Lito pavilions 4 tho fowr commis, and this 

iy 1opeatod in tho portico in the mune shown in the annexed diag rant 
(Woodeut No, 250), 

Tho vool of the portico, in the form of a pyramid, is placed 
diagonally as at Udupnr, while the tower ifsell is of so solid and 
maaokon an outline, thal il might at fast sight be asarived fo a 
mngh cnrlior dato Chan tho 16th continy (Woodoul No. 287), When, 
howover, ib 18 closely looked at, wo miss tho freqnont mnalake 
hands and othov ornumontal featuies of earlion limes, and tho erown- 
ing membors avo more unlike those of anciont (omples. Tho ewrye, 
too, of ils ondlino a4 Jogular fiom axe fo summil, and consequently 
foobler than that of tho older examples, but taking if all in all, it 
cortainly is more like an ancient femple than any otha of ila age 
Tam acquainted with, Tt was a revival, tho last oxpiing offort 
of a stylo What was dying out, in that foun at Jeast. 





* 

1 A potion of the casls me m the 2 Jounnl Bombay Thaneh of tho 
South Konsington Musorm Siansoripis | Royal Asiatic Soelety,’ val, 1, p. Qh 
hom the drawings word published im the 3 Did, vale ix p 221 
‘Indien Antiquay, yol ni p 816 
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VISUVISHWAR, TSuxarns, 


Tf you ask a Braliman of Bonares to point out to you tho mosl 
anciont tomplo of his city, ho inovilably leads you fo ho Vishverhwar, 
as not only the most holy, bul tho oldest of 1s saered edifiees, Yet if 
is known, and camiot bo disputed, that tho temple, as it now stands, 
was orected fiom tho formdation in the last eoniwy, to replace one 
that had beon thown down and dosourated by the higot Amungzebo, 
Tus he did in oder that ho might erect on the most vonointed 
spot of the Tlindus Ins mosque, whose tall minarels still acar thoir 
heads in insnlt over all tho Tlindn jmildings of the oily, The 
stiange thing 1s, thal in this asso. tion the Biahmans are nol Ao very 
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far from ropiesonting the trua slate of Uno case. There is hardly 
any great city in THnduatwn that can show so few evidences af 
antiquily ax Bonares, Tho Byddhist remains al Sarnath Iurdly 
can bo said to heloug fo the eily, and even there they are, as above 
explained, the most madom examples of thoi class in Tait, ‘he 
fact is, thal tho oldest Imildings in the eify ave the Moslem tombs and 





esa NT 


aaa reper Neat 
BoM. Yermplo of Vishveshwwm. (Fron Brinspp's * Vtowa fo Boman) No aeale. 





Imildings about the Bukariya Kund, and thoy almost cortainly 
belong lo tho 15th century, Even the lomple of Vishveshwar, 
which Aurangzoho destroyed, was not erected before the reign of his 
predecossm”* Akbar, ‘Vho style is so nearly idgntioal with that of 
known buildings of his reign, at Multra and elsewhere, that there ean 
he no doubt on this head, Whon desceraiod it was tho principal, and 
probably the most splondid, edifice of its clasa in the city. Lb may Jo, 
and probably is frne, that tho: Vedie Brahmans erected their fire 
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allars, and worshipped the sna, aud paid adoration to the olements on 
this spot 4000 years ago. It may bo also that the emblem of Siva has 
atiracted admiring crowds to this spot for tho lust 1000 years; but 
thero is no inatovial ovidonco that bofore the timo of Akbar (A.n, 1b56~ 
1605) any important permenont building was over ercoted thoro to 
dignify the locality. - 

Tho presont tomple ia a doublo one: two towers or spires almost 
oxactly duplicates of cach o{hor. Ono of theso ia vopresontoi in tho 
preceding woodcut (No, 258), und they aro connecled by a porch, 
crowned by a dome borrowed from the Mahomedan style, which, 
though graceful and ploasing in design, hardly hurmonises with the 
architecture of the vest of the temple. Tho spires are each 51 ft. in 
height, and covered with ommument to an oxtont ynite sufliviont ovon 
in this atyle, ‘Tho dotails too axe all elegant, und sharply and cleanly 
cut, and without any evidence of vulgarity or Dad taste; but thy are 
feeble as compared with the more encient oxumples, und the forms 
of the pyramidal parts have lost that oxpression of power and of 
constructive proprioty which wore so evident in tho carlior stags 
of the art. Jt is, howover, curiously charavloristic uf the stylo and 
plac, that a building, barely 40 ft. in Jongth, and tho samo in height, 
should bo tho principal temple in the moxt sacrod city of tho ILindus, 
and equally so that one hardly 150 years old should bo considored as 
the must anciont, whilo it is only that which murs this most holy 
spot in the religious cosmogony of the Tihndus. 


Tuarne or Sorprau's Moria, Quantor, 


Ono more example must swfieo to oxplain the wltimato form which 
the anciont Lowors of tho Oxissan tomples live reachod in the prosont 
vontury, 1¢ is just finished, having been orecled by the mother of tho 
presont roigning Maharajah of Gualior, and to it has boon addol a 
tomb or conolaph either by herself or hor sou, Av will Lo seon from 
the woodout (No. 289) it is clogant, though focble as compared with 
ancient examples. Tho Mahomeden domo appears in tho background, 
and the curved Bongali roof in tho pavilion in frout Tho most 
stviking peculiarity of tho style is, thet the sikvas have nearly lost the 
gracoful ourved form, which is the most marked peouliarity of ell tho 
ancient examples. As has already boon romarkoil, the straight-lined. 
pyramid firat appoars in tho Tulkht-i-Suloimdn’s tomplo in Kayhmiz, 
whore its infruduetion was probably hastened by the wooden straight. 
lined roofs af tho oxi inal native style, It is equally evident, howovor, 
ina temple whigh Ch hoyt Sing, the Raja of Denares, orcoted at Ram- 
wugger in the aid of the last or begining of the prosent century, 
Sinco that time the tendency has beon moro and more in that direction, 
and if not checked, the probabilily is that fhe curve will he entirely 
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pate an mi ~~ = a eRe a 
’ a ene 











“and. ‘Lemplte ol AUndial’s Mother, Gualion, (PLom a Photogiapi.) 


Jost bofore the century is ont, ‘To an Eiwopean eye, aconstomed only 
to ow stinight-lined spires, Uhat my seam hardly a watter for tepret ; 
but to any one educated in Uastorn forms ib can scarecly appear 
dowhtful that thoxo spires will lose half their charm if doprivei 
of the gracoftl curved outline thoy have so long retained. 


fy Binpranun, 


Jn order uob to dttorrupt the alory of tho gradual doveloyment 
of the stylo, the history has beon brought down, to the presont day , 
in ag nearly a conseentivo menor as possible, thus unticipeting the 
dates of several temples, 14 seems oxpodiont, howover, in any history 
that this should bo dono, for few things of its class aro more inte- 
pesting than Lo Irave the progiensive ebanges hy which the vebust form 
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of tho Parasttameswara tomplo at Bhuvancawar, or of the great lenple 
thore, beeame changed into tho feeble elegance of the Vishvasliwar 
or Gielior demples. ‘The fow examples that ¢an be adduced in such a 
work as this may not suffice ta make this x0 vlear to othors as ib is 
to mysoll. With twenty or thirty oxamples it could be mado solf- 
ovidont, and that imey one day be dono, and this curious chapter in 
architectural history bo thus added to the established sequences which 
overy true style of art affords. Meanwhile, howovor, it is necessiry 
to go back a Hide to mention one or two whervant types which vtill 
aro nol without interest, 

As montioncd above, ib dues nol appear proven that {he Moslems 
did wantonly throw down tho temples of tho Hindus, exeopt whon 
thoy wanted the matorials for the crection of mosyies or other 
buildings. But, whether this was sa or not, ib is evident that tho 
first three centuries of Mahomedan rule in India were singularly 
unfavourable for tho development of Windu art in any part of the 
country whore Uneir rule was flimly established. With tho tolerant 
reign of Akbar, however, » new slato of affairy was inaugurated, Not 
only was he himself ontively devoid af religious bigotry, but most—or 
ab least tho most eminent-—of his minintors and friends wero Tinks, 
and ho lont an attentive car to the Chaistian missionarics who tre- 
quonted his comtt, Bul, besides ils toloranco, his reign wes marked by 
2 degree of prosperity and magnifeonce till thon uuknown during that 
of any othor Indian sovervign of his faith Nat ouly aro his own 
buildings unrivalled in thoiv exfont and magnifleonce, Intl he on- 
couraged oll those aronnd him to foow his exwmplo, and fount, 
wnong othors, a most apt Dnitulor in the colebratod Man Singh of 
Ambér, afterwards of Joypove, who roigned Aw, 1592-1615, Tle orvoted 
at Bindrabun a temple, which vither ho left un- 
finished at his death, or the xilre of which may 
hove beon throw down by Aurmngzebe. Lt is one 
of the most intoresling und clogant lomples in 
India, and the only one, porhaps, from which an 
Europoan architeot might borrow a fow hints, 

Tho templo, as it now stands, consists of n 
oroiform porch, intornally nearly quite perfect, 
though oxtornally it ia not clear how it wan 
intended to be finished (Woodeuts Nos, 260, 261). 
The coll, too, is perfect intornally—nsed for wor- 
ship— ut the sikra is gone; possibly it may 





200, 
nover have heon completed, “Chongh not lar, at ferauie al Bite 


ils dimensions are respectable, the porch mea- — .KHy te Auto, 


‘i . Sate 100 f, to. 1 in, 
suing 117 ft, cast and west, by 196 ft. north 


and south, and is covered by a trno vault, built with radiatingy archos 
the only instance, except one, knewn to exist in a Uindu lemplo, 
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in the north of Indias Over the four arms of tho cross the vault 
ja pluin, and only 20 ft. span, Imt in the centre if expands to 
5 ft, and is quife equal in design to the best Gothio vanlting, 
known. It is the external design of this temple, however, which 
is nest denurkable, ‘Tho myles ure aecontueted wilh singule 
force and dovision, end the oponings, which aro moro Unen suiliciont 
for that climate, ave pieturesqnoly arrangod and pleasingly divided, 
TL ix, howovor, tho combination of vertical with horizontal lines, 
covering’ the whole surfaces, Chat forms tho growl morit of the design, 
his is, Indewl, uot peenliar to this temple; duatoal Bhuyancswar, 





dot Viow of Lesnple at Bhakkahon, (Cent a Photogtaph.) 


Millahid, and elsewhere, (ho whole surfiaeo is so overloaded with 
ornamont ax to verge on Dail laste, Tlore the acconiuation is equal, 
but the surfaces aro compmatively plain, and tho effect depondent on 
tho ologanee of the profile of the mouldings rathor than on tho oxtont 
of the ornamentation, Without claborato deuwings, it would he 
diMoull fo convoy & correct impression of this; Int the annoxed view 
(Woodout No, 262) of a haleony, with its aecompanimonty, will suffico 
to illustrate what is meant, The figures migh{ as well bo omitlod : 
heing carved where Moslem influences had long beon strong, they are 
tho weakost part of the design. 

The other vanlled tomplo, just alluded lo, is at Goverdhun, not 
far off, and Iuilt wndor ihe same tolerant influence during the zeign 
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of Akbu. Ut is a plain edifies 84 ft, long by 86 fl in width ox- 
ternally, mul both in plan and design singularly like thoso carly 
Romance churches that are constantly mot with in tho south of 
Franco, holonging to tho 11Uh and 12th contiics, Tf, midoad, the 
dotaila aro nob too closely looked info, if might almost pass muslon 
for an oximple of Christian art at that ago,! while except in sealo 
tho plan of the porch nt Bindyabun boars a most striking rosemblaneo 
to that of St, Front at Porigons (Wood No, 828, vol. i), The simi- 
larity is avoidental, of conrse; Iut it is euriony thal mehitevts so 
distant in time apd pleco should Lit Ko nearly on the sue dovicos to 
obtain certain desired offcets, , 


Kanroxuucun, 


In nsddition 16% tho great Indo-Aryan siyle of iomplo-building 
deseribod ahove, thaw evo a numbor of small aberiant types which 
1 Both thoso temples me illustrated | Muttea and Agra, mntblished by tho Tndia 
to & consklerable ostont in Liout. I. IZ | OMee, 1878, to which the reador is 10+ 
Colo’s illyshations of buildings near ! ferred for further information, 


Q ir 
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it might be expodiontl lo desciibo in a moto eatensive work; but, 
orcapt one, none of them seem of sufleiont hnportance to require 
illugiiation in a work like tho prosont. ‘Nhe oxeeptional style is (uel 
which giew up in Bengal proper on the selavation of the Maho- 
modan soverily of religious intoloranco, and ik preotisod ponorally in 
the provinge at tho present day. Ti may have oxisted earlier, int no 
examplos aro known, and it is consoquontly impossible to fool mnie 
about this, THs loading characloustio ia the bont eouiao, vapted 
bom tho bambu huts of the natives, ‘To undorstand this, may be 
as well to oxplain thal tho roofs of all the Intts in Bongal ao formal 
of two 1cotangular fiames of bambus, per footly (lat and rootangular 
whon formed, Dut when Tilted fom the groumd and fitted to the 
substructure they aro dont so that the olasticity ol tho buwhn, 
resisting tho floame, keops all tho fastenings in a stato of teusion, 
which makos a singnlarly firm roof owt of very (rail matoiate, [1 
is tho only mstanco f know of olasticity boing omployed in bnilding, 
Imt is so singulaly suceossful in alteining tho desired ond, and is 
so common, tbat wo can lundly wonder whon the Bengalis tuned 
thei attontion to more permanent modes of building they should 
havo gopiod this ono, Tt is nearly cortain thal it was omployod for 
tho samo pmposes bofore the Mahomodan soveroignty, as it is Cound 
in all tho mosques ef Gaur ani Malda, but wo do not know of its uso 
in Ifindu tomples till afterwards, though now it is oxtromoly common 
all over northein India. 

One of the host examples of a tomplo in (ua stylo is that al Kan- 
lonugem, twelve mulos from tho station at Dinajeporo, Et was com- 
moneod in A.D, 1704 and finished in ‘1722! As wall he xeon from tho 
annoxed illustration (Woodcut No. 268), it ta a nine-lowe1ed tomplo, 
of considaablo dimensions, and of a ploasingly piotmosquo design. 
Tho contto pavilion is Kquaro, and, bat for its pointed form, shows 
clearly onough its descaut fom tho Orissa prototypes; (ho athor 
dight mo oelagonal, and must, F fanoy, be doived from Mahomodan 
originals, ‘Che pointod arches thet prevail daonghont a1 certainly 
bonowed from that style, But the building being tn brigk their 
employment was inovilabto, 

No stone is used in the building, and tho wholo surface is covered 
with dosigns in torta-colla, putly conventional, and thera aro fe- 
quontly acpeated, as they may be without offunco to taste; bul the 
bulk of thom aro figmo-subjeets, which do nol over keom to bo 
ropeatod, and form a porfest repositmy of tho manners, custome, and 
costumes of the people of Bengal at tho boginming of tho lest contury, 
Jn oxeoution thoy display an immeasurable infer tority fo the oarvings 


} Buchanan Tomilton, ‘Fasten India,’ edjled by Montgomery Matm, 1827, 
vol up, 628° 
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on tho old tomples in Orissa or the Mysme, but for gonvral oflvot of 
richness and prodigality of labour this temple may fairly bo allowol 
to compote with some of tho carlior oxaniplos. 





~ 











263, Lorgple at Kantonuggur (fiom a Fhotogiaph ) 


There is another and more ornate temple, in the same atylo, at 
Copal Chinga,! in the same district, but in infinilely worse taste; and 


1 Fiontispicec to Buchanan Ifamilton’s ¢ Eastorn India’ 
2n2 
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ono known us the Whack Pagoda, al Calentta, and many others al 
Wnough Lowor Bengal, but hardly any so well worthy of ustiation 
as this ono wl Kantongann 


Amursuu, 


Ono other oxainplo may serve lor Ue prosent to complete what wo 
have at prosont (o sey rogatding tho fomplox of modom fudia, This 
tima, howover, ib 18 no Jonge: an adol-shiine, but a monotheistic place 
of prayor, and differs, coms quently, most vssontinlly fom those wo 


HMA 


it 





‘204. Lhe (eters Pompe in tho Ehaly tank at Amrita 


have boon desuibing, ho religion of the dtkhs mppows to have 
boon a protest aliko agamat the gtoss idolatry of the Tindus and 
the infloxiblo monotheism of tho Moslems. Ft does not, however, seom 
that tomplos w gorgeous culemonial formed any part of tho religious 
aystom propounded by ils founders, Reading tho ‘Granth? and prayor 
mo whab wore insisted upon, bul oven then not neeossmily in publio 
Wo, m eonsoquonco, know nothing of their fomples, if Lhey have any ; 
but Runjeot Singh was tov omulous of the wealth of Lis ITmdu and 
Moslom subjects in this respect not to desire to rival thoi magni- 
fleenco, and consequently wo hive the Golden Lemplo in the Toly 
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Tonk at Amitsur as splondit ai osumplo of its clase ad ean Tie 
found in Tudiw, though nother ils outline nor its details ean be vom. 
mended (Woudeut No, 201) Jt is unoful, howover, as exemplifying 
one of the foams which Indi tonple-mehifechine assumed jn the 
19th contury, and whore, for the present, we mnsl Jonve iL. Pho dane 
and Ubulus my yol do gieat things in 1G, af (hoy cen escape the 
miluonco of Kwopoan mutation, but now that the sovereignty has 
passed from the Sikhs wo cannot ospect theb priests or peuple to 
muulpe iy a mapgmiiconty Uhoit religion docs nob countonraea or 


ONCOTLIBO 
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CHARTER V. 
OTVID ARUTITROTURH 


GONPL NAY 


Conolaphs ~Pulaces at Gualin, Ambo, Deog Cthits-  Rexervons — Themny 


Cro aris, 


As romatked ebove, one of the most unexpected peouliaitios of 
tha art, as praotived by tho inhubilauts of southow India, is the 
absence of any altompt af sepulehial magnificonce, As the Dia- 
vidiany woe undoubtedly of Tuanien origin, and wore essentially 
builders, wo cortainly would oapoet that they should show some 
respuat for tho memorios of thoir grval mon, Tl is, however, even 
uncortain how far the oomlechs, dolmens, or sepulchval citcles found 
all ovor the south of India can bo seid to belong to tho Dravidians in 
w andor stage of society, or whother they belong to somo whoriginal 
tribes who may have adopted tho Iangurgo of the superior races 
without boing wblo to chango tho instincts of thot rece. TMvon alter 
thoy had svon how much respeut tho Mahomedans paid to departed 
greatnoss, thoy failed to imitute Crom in this pooulimily, Tb wes 
otherwise in the noth of India - nob mnong the pwo Aryans, of 
conse; but in tho Rajput slates, whore blood is Jess puro, thoy 
cagorly soived the sugpeation offered by Mahomedan magnifieonca in 
this roxpeet, and oreotod chnttzios on the spots whore tholy budios had 
boon burnt, Where, tee, theh widows, with that stzange devotion 
which is tho noblest tiait in the Tlindu fomale’s chaiaector, had 
saci sfeod themselves to what they concvived 40 bo their duty, 

Tn Rajputena ovary native capital hos ils Maha Siti, or plves 
whos the sovereigns of tho state aud their nearest relatives avo 
lmried with their wives, Most of these me appropriatoly situated iu 
a secluded spot ab somo little distance fom the town, and, tho locality 
being geneially chosen because it is rocky and woll-woodod, it forma 
as pictmesque a necropolis an is to bo found gnywhoro, Of those, 
however, tho most magnificont, and coilsinly among tho most pic 
lurosque, is that of Oudoypore, the capitel of Mowai and tho chief 
of all tho Rajput states still oxisting., ILme the lambs oxist Tilorally 
in hundieds, of all sizes, from tho little domical canopy supported hy 
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four columns to tho splendid clittry whose oofagoneal domo ig anpe 
ported by filty-six, for if has been the hmying-plice of the race over 
since thoy were oxpellod from the aicient eapital al Chittore by 
Akbar in 1680, All ave crowned by domes, and all make more or 
less prolonsions Lo arehiteotnral beanty; while as thoy are pronpedl 
logethor as acoidont dictated, and interspersed with noble treos, ib 
would bo diMeult to point ont e moo boantiful comolery muywhere, 





















































206 Conotaph of Singram Sing at Ondespore (Tom a Photograph ) 


Among tho finest is that of Singiom Sing, ono of tho most ilnstrious 
ot his race, who wes bunied on this spot, with lwonty-ono of his 
wives, in an, 1783. As will be seon fom tho annexed Woadeut 
(No, 265), it is a fifty-six pillared portico, with ono ootagonal domo 
in tho contre (bide ante, Woodeut No, 119). ‘The dome ilsolf’ is sup- 
poled on cight dwarf pillars, which, howevor, hardly seem sufficient 
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for the panpose. ‘ho archilevt soems fo have desited to avoid all 
appeerances of that gloom or solemnity which characterise the con- 
tompminy tombs of the Mosloms, but, in dom this, to have orred 
in tho olhier direction, ‘Phe dase hore in corluuly vob suiliciontly 
solid for tho mass it hes to support, but thi whole is so ologunt, 
and the offeot xo pleasing, Chet it seems Uyperoritionl to Mid fault 
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with it, and diMenlt to find, oven among Mabomedan tous, any- 
Using snore beantifal, ° 

Ue it was, apparently, who erceted the conotaph to the momury 
of his predecessor, Amota Sing UL, for the Tlindus do net appear bo 
havo gono so fur in their initation of the Mosloms as to evel Choir 
own lombs, In style tt is very similar to (hut last described, excoph 
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that it posseasos only thirly-two cohimns insted of fifty-six, Tt 
hax, however, the sumed lofty slylohate, whieh adda xo mach to the 
effet of (hese dombs, but has wlse Che nune deflect that tho come ts 
aainod on oight chvarl columns, whieh donot seu aniliciont Jor Uw 
purpose! 

Woodout No, 266 represents a conolaph in. this cemotory with 
only twolve columns, which, mulalis mutandis, in identical with tho 
colobiatod tomb at Ualicnmnassns Tho Jolly siylobale, tho twolve 
coluinns, the aeiagonal domo, and tho gonetal mode of constyenc tion 
ato tho sano; but tho bwelye ov Uhirteon conluries that ave lapsed 
hotweon the coustraction of the two, and tho differonce of locality, 
havo so altored tho details that the likoness is not ab fist sight easily 
recognisable. Fyrom the form of its dome it is ovidently considerably 
more modern than that last doserihed ; it may, incecd, have heen 
oicoled within tho limits of tho mesent century, 

To the right of the samo woodcut ia another conotaph with only 
cight pillais, but the offeot is so weak and unpleasing (hat it in 
haidly to be wondored at that the arangoment in xo rare, Tho anplo 
volumns scom indisponsuble to give the design that accontuation aul 
firmness which aro indispensable in all good aichilestine, 

Theso last two illustiations, it will bo observed, avo praolically 
in tho Jaina style of architectime; for, though adopting a Muho- 
modan form, the Ranas of Oudoypore clung to tho stylo of waeln- 
teature which thoir ancostois had practised, and which Khumbo Ram 
had only rocontly rendered so famous, This gives thom a look of 
gieater antiquity than they aro ontitled to, for it ia quite cor tain 
that Oudeypore was not tho capital of the kingdom bolore the sack 
of Chittoro in 1680; and nearly equally so that tho Tindus never 
thought of this modo of conmomorating their dead {i tho (olorant 
roign of Akbar, Hy did moro than all thet lind been dons hofore or 
since to fuso togothor tho antagonistic feclings of tho two religions 
into ab least a superficial similarity. 


Further noth, where the Jaina style nover lid been wed. to the 
sume oxtout al least as in the south-west, the [indus adopted quite a 
different stylo in their palaces and conolaphs. Té was mngh mor of 
an arched slyle, and though nover, 50 fur as T know, wring a tine 
arch, they adopted the form of the foliated nreh, whioh is so common 
in the pigpces of Agia and Delhi, and all the Mogul buildings. In 
tho palaco at Deog, and in the conotaphs of Goverdhua, this style is 
soon in gront perfegtion. It is woll illustrated, with all its poen- 
luuitics, m {he noxt view of the tomb of Baktewar Sing at Ulwa, 


VA viow of Uns temple ts gtyon in| Arehifestme wu Tindostan, pl f! 
my ¢Pielwesqne Wustinttons of Ancient |? date yolea, Woodent No 211 
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erected within the limits of the present contury (Woodeut No, 267), 
To a Envopean oye, perhaps the least pleasing part will ho tho Bon- 
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gali curved cornices alluded to in tho last chaptor; but to anyone 
familiar with the style, its employment gets over many difficulties 
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that a straight line conld hardly meet, and allogethor if makes up 
with ils domes and pavilions as pleasing a group of its class us is to 
he found in Tudia, of its age at least. The tombs of the Bhuxtpore 
Rajubs at Goverdhun aro similar to thiy one, but on a Jargor scale, and 
some of them being older, are in belter taste; but ihe more modern 
ones avoid most of the faults that are only too characteristic of the 
ail in India at tho presont day, and somo of them are yory modern, 
Ono was in couse of construction when T was there in 1839, and from 
ils architect 1 learned more of the seerets of art as practised in the 
Middle Ages than I have learned from all tho bvoks 1 have since read, 
Another was commoneed aftor the time of my visit, and it is far from 
boing one of the worat buildings of its class, If one could only 
inspire the nativos with o fecling of pride in their own style, thore 
seoms little dowbt thal ovon now they could rival the works of their 
forefathors. 


Psvacts, 


Another featwe by which the northern style is most pleasingly 
distinguished from the southorn, is the number and bearty of the 
palaces, which avo found in all the capitals of the native states, espe- 
cially in Rajputana. Theso are seldom designed with much reference 
to architectural symmetry or offect, but aro nevertheless always piv- 
turesque, and gonorally most ornamental objects in tho landseape 
whore they aro found. As a rule, they arc situated on rocky omi- 
nenves, jutting into or overhanging lakes or artificial pieces of water, 
which are ulways pleasing accompanimonts to buildings of any sort in 
thal climate; end the way they aro fitted into the rocks, or seom to 
grow ott of thom, frequontly leads Lo the must picturesque combi- 
notions, Sometimes their bases avo fortified with round towers or 
bastions, on whoxo terraces tho paleco stands; and even when this is 
not the case, the bysemont is gonorally built up solid to a considerable 
hoight, in a mannor that gives a most pleasing oflect of svlidity to the 
wholo, however light the superstruckure may bo, and often is, If to 
thesa natural advantages you add the fact that tho high caste Tindu 
is almost incapable of bad tasto, and that all theso palaces are exactly 
what they profess lo be, without any wfevtalion of prolending to bo 
what thoy are not, or of copying any stylo, anciont or modoyn, but 
that best suited for their purposes—it will not be difficult to realise 
what ploasing objects of study theso Rajput palaces really aro, At 
the same time it will be casily undorslood how difficwlt iL inust be in 
such a work as thig to convey any adequate idoa of their beauty ; 
without plans explaining their arrangemonts, and architectural details 
of their interior, neithor their clegance nor appropriateness can be 
judged of A palace is not like a tomplo—a simyplo edifico of ono or 
two halls or cells, almost identical with hundreds of others; but vast 
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congaiies of public and private apartments grouped us a whole more 
for convenieneo than offect. 


Few of the palaces of India have escapod tho fate of that class of 
edifico all.the world ovor, Either they must bo desorted and left to 
decay, which in India means iapid oblileration, or they must bo 
altered and modified to suit the requirements of subsequent occupants, 
till little if anything remains of the o1iginal structure. This fato, an 
far as is known, has overtaken all tho royal abodes that may have 
existed bofore the daik ages; so much so, indeed, that no trace of 
thom has been found anywhere. Even aftor that wo Jook in vain for 
anything important befuie the 18th century. At Chittore, for instanco, 
wheio one of tho earliest Rajput dynasties was established, thore aro 
buildings that bem the namo of tho Palace of the Mori, but go altorod 
and remodelled as to be unrecognisable as such; nor can the palace of 
the Khengar at Girnar exhibit any feature that belongs to tho datu to 
which it is assigned. 

At Chittore the oldest building of this class which can with cor- 
tainty be said to have oxisted anterior to the sack of tho placo by 
Alla-v-din in 1805, is the palaco of Bhi and Pudmandi, which 
vomains unaltered, and is, thongh small, a very pleasing example of 
tho stylo.'’ Tho palaco of Khumbo Rana (4.p. 1418-1468) in the same 
place is fm moro grandiose, and shows all that beauty of detail which 
chavactorises his buildings in general. ‘ 

The palaces at Chittoro belonging to this dynasty weie howevor 
far surpassed, in extent at least, by those which Udya Sing commenced 
at Udyapur or Ondeyporo, to which place ho removeil his capital after 
tho third sack of Chittore by Alcbar in 1580. Tt has not unfrequently 
been compared with the Castlo at Windsor, and not inaptly, for both 
in outline and oxtont it is not unlike that palace, though differing so 
wonderfully in dotail and in situation. In this letlor respect the 
Eastern has the advantage of tho Western palace, as it stands on tho 
verge of an oxtensive Iako, surrounded hy hills of great beauty of 
outline, and in tho lake aro two island palaces, tho Jug Nowas and 
Jug Mundi, which axe moro beautiful in thoir class than any similar 
objecis I know of clsewheno,? It would be difficult to find any scono 
where art and nature are so happily blended together and produce 50 
fairy-like an effect. Cortainly nothing I know of 10 modern a date 
oquals it, y 

The palace at Boondi is of about the same modorn ago as that at 





e 

1 A viow of 16 is given in Tod’s ‘ Ra- ? A viow of ono of these is given in my 

jastan,’ vol. i, p. 267, Somo paits have } ‘Tliustiations of Anciont Architcolawe im 

heon misundostood by the engrave, but | India, plato 15 Other ilustiations will 

on the whole it 1eyresouts the bmiding | bo found in ‘L’Inde des Rajaks, y 187, 
fonly | cb seq. 
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Ondoypore, end almost equals it in architectural ofect. Tt is smallor 
however, and its lako is loss in extent, and has only templos standing 
on its islots, inslead of palaces with their pavilions and gardons, 
Still, tho mode in which it is placed on its hill, and the way in which 
ils buildings guadually fade inte the hastions of the hill above, are sin- 
gularly picturesque oven for this country, and the hills being higher, 
and the valleys narrower, the eftect of Utis palace ix in some respects 
ovon mo1e imposing than that at Ondeyporo, 

Thoie aro, however, somo tivonty or thirty similar royal residences 
in Central India, all of which lave points of interest and beauty: some 
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208, Valace at Dutta (1 rom a Photograph ) 


for their oxtent, others for thoir locality, and some for their beauty 
in detail, but every one of which would roquire a volumo to describe 
in dotail, Two examplos, though among tho lewst known, must at 
jmosont suffice to iustiate their gencral appemeunco. 

That at Duttiah (Woodent No. 268), in Bundeleund, ia a large 
square block of building, more regular than such buildings genorally 
are, but still sufficigntly relioved both in outline, and in the varicly 
of detail applicd to the various storeys, to avoid monotony, and with 
its gardona leading down to the lake, and ils tombs opposite, combine 
to make up an architectural scono of a singularly pleasing character. 

The othor is ovon less known, sit belongs to tho little Bundel- 
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Z a 
Palace at Ourtcha, Bundelcund. (From a Photograph 1 
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eund stalo of Onrtcha (Woodent No, 269), but is of a much more 
yaricd outline than that at Duttiah, and with its domes and gateways 
makes up as picturosque a combination as can well bo found any- 
where. Jb is ten moiorn for much purily of detail, but that in a 
rosidonco is less objcotionable than it would be in a tomplo, or in an 


edifice dovoted lo any highor purpose. 


GUALIOR, 


Porhaps the most historically intoresting of theso Central Indian 
‘palaces is that of Gualior, The rock on which that fortiess stands is 
of so peculiar a formation, and by uature so strong, that it must 
always have been oeoupicd by the chiofs of the state in which it 
is situated, ts tomples have already beon desoribod, but its older 
palaces have undorgone the fate of all similar edifices ; it, however, 
possesses, or possesxcil, in that built by Man Sing (a.p. 1486-1516), the 
most vemarkable and interesting example of a Tlindu palace of an 
early ago in India, ‘The oxtornal dimensions of this palaco are 300 ft, 
hy 160 ft, and on the cast side it is 100 ft. high, having two under- 
ground storoys looking over the country, On all ils faces tho flat 
surface is relieved by tall lowors of singularly pleasing dosign, 
crowned by cupolas that woe covered with domen of gilt coppor 
when Baber saw thom in 1527.) This successor, Vicramadiiya, added 
another palace, of even greator extent, to this one in 1516;? and 
Jeohangiy and Shah Johan added palaces to those two, tho wholo 
making up @ group of edifieos unequalled for piotirosquoncss and 
intorest by anything of (hoir class that exists in Contval [ndia? 
Among tho apartmonts in tho palace was one called tho Baradurri, sup- 
ported on twolvo columns, and 45 fl. xquaro, with a stono root, which 
was ove of tho most beautiful apartments of ifs class anywhoro lo he 


1 Trskino’s ‘ Momatia of Baber,’ p, U8, 

* These particulars mo fakon from 
Cumingham’s § Aichmologicul Roports,' 
vol, ii. p. BEG, ef seqq,, plated 87 anil 88, 

4 How for anything of all this now 
oxigta is hy no means clear, Wo ooou- 
pied the fort duing the mutiny, ond 
havo retained it ever sineon, The that 
thing dono was to ocoupy the Banadurvi 
ag A mess-room ; fo fit up portions of tha 
palace for military occupation; then to 
build a vange of banacks and olear away 
a lot of antiqumian rubbish lo make a 
pmade giound, What all this means is 
only toa easily undorsteod MT, Roussolet 
no wifriendly orifice - observes: —" Les 
Anglais sont tats-aetivement ocoupts 2 


almplitier la hesagne do Pacehcalogue, ob 
i faho disparnitia ce pécicux documont 
do Vistoho de Indo; déjn toutes les 
constructions i In gauche de la porte de 
Pest sont livrées bln piache af lo mémo 
sort ost résasé an rate CL Indo des 
Rajahs,” p. 802). And, again: © Mnia, 
Jielas! POw wihai lal angsia véeu, Quand 
jy reyins en Décemhio, 1867, les mbes 
étaient coupds, lea slatuen volniont on 
éclats, sous les pics des (ravailloms, ol 
Jo revin so vompli-spit des talus d'une 
nowy lle route construite par les Anglaia 
—talus dans lesquels domont, foes palais 
des Chondelns at dos ‘omnes, Jes idolos 
des Bouddhistes of dia Jainns"—Tne, 
cit p. 860. 
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found, Jt was, besides, singularly infoesting from the oxpodients 
to which the Tlindu architect was forced to resort to imitate ‘the 
vanlis of the Mosloms, ‘hoy had not then learned to copy them, 
as thoy did at tho ond of that contury, at Bindvabun and olse- 
whore, undor the guidance of the tolerant Alchar, 

Of theso buildings, which so oxcited tho adiniration of the Emperor 
Babor, probably little now remaitv. The Moslems addod to tho 
palaces of the Iindus, and spared their fomplos and the statues of 
tho Jains, We havo ruthlessly set to work {0 destroy whatovor inter- 
foxes with our convenience, and during the few years wo havo oceupied 
tho fort, have probably done more to disfig wre its beautios, and obliterate 
iis memories, than was caused by tho Mosloms during the conturios 
thoy possessed or oconpied it. Botter things were at one time hoped 
for, but the fact seems to bo, tho ruling powers have no real heart in 
tho matior, and subordinates are allowed to do as they please, and if 
they can save monoy or thomsclves trouble, thore is nothing in India 
that can oscupo tho offect of their unsympathising ignorance, 


5 F Ampir, 


Tho palaco at Ambér, the original capital of the Jeypore states, 
yanks next after that of Gualior as an architectural oljoot among the 
Rajput palaces, I[t is, however, a contury more modern, having beon 
commenced by another Min Singh, who ascended the throne in 1592, 
aud was comploted by Siwai Joy Sing, who added tho beatiful pato- 
way which bears his name bofore ho removed the scat of government 
to Jeypore in 1728, In consequence of this more modern dato it has 
not that stamp of Tlindw originality that is so charactoristic of tho 
Gnuoalior example, and throughout it boars a strong impross of that 
influonce which Akbar's mind and works stumped on everything that 
was dono in India during his reign. Its situation, tov, is inferior 
to that of Gualior for architectural effect, Instead of standing on w 
lofty rocky pedestal, and its pinneclos being relicyed boldly against 
the sky, the Ambér palaco is situated in a valley—pipturerque, it 
is true, but whore the masonry compotes with tho rocks in a manner 
which is cortainly unfavourable to the effect of the building, Nothing, 

“however, can bo more picturesque than the way in which the palace 
grows, as it wore, out of a rocky base or roflects itself in tho mirror - 
of the deep lake at its base, and nothing can be happier than the modo 
in which the principal apartmonts are arranged, so as to afford views 
over the lake and into the country beyond. 7 

Tho details, too, of this palace are singulfly good, and quite 
freo from the feebleness that shortly afterwards charactorised the 
style, In somo respects, indeed, thoy contrast favourably with thoso 
of Albar’s contemporary palace at Futtchpore Sikri, Thore the 
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second commandmont confined the fancy of the decurator to purely 
inanimale objects; here tho laxer erced of the ITindns onabled him 
fo indulge in clephant 
capitals and figuro-seulp- 
ture of mon end animals 
to any oxtont, ‘The Tin- 
dus secom also to havo 
indulged in colour and in 
mirrors to an extont that 
Akbar did not apparently 
feol himself justified in 
employing. ‘Tho conse. 
quence is that the wholo 
has a richer and more 
picturesque effect than its 
Mahomedan rival, but the 
two together mako up a 
curiously porfect illustra- 
tion of the architecture of 
that day, as seen from a 
THindu, contrasted with 
that from a Mahomedan, 
puint of view. 

It was tho same Man 
Sing who orected the Oh- 
sorvatory at Bonares which 
“still boats his name, and 
though not vory architec- 
{urql in its general apponr- 
anco, has on the river-face 
a baleoniod window, whieh 
isa faiy and pleasing spe- 
cimen of the architecture ‘ Ap ADAG 
x a. age CWoodioul No, 26 DSi heen Wing 
king who erected the temple at Bindrabun, which has been illus 
trated above (pp. 468, 164), 











* Dene. 


All tho palaces abgvo dosoribed aro more or less irrogulat in thoix 
disposition, and are all situated on*vocky nud wneven ground, ‘Thal 
at Deeg, howover, is on a porfootly level plain, and laid ont with 
a vegularity that would satisfy tho most fastidious Reneissance 
architect, It is wholly the work of Siraj Muff, tho virtual founder 

21 
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of the Bhuripore dynasty, who commenced it, apparently in 1725, 
and left it as we now seo it, when ho was slain in batlle with 
Nndjif Khan in 1763. [ wants, it is (rue, the massive character 
of the fortified palaces of other Rajput states, but for grandeur of 
conception and beauty of dotail ib surpasses them all. 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular enclosure, 
twice the length of its breadth, surrounded with buildings, with a 
garion in the centro, divided into two parts by a broad lorrace, in- 
tonded to carry the central pavilion, Only one of theso rectangles 
has been comploted, measming about 700 feet square,! crogsod in {he 
contre by ranges of tho most beautiful fountains and parterres, laid 
out in the formal style of tho Bast, and infmsporsed with archi- 
tectural oinaments of the most clahorato finish. 

The pavilion on the north side contains the great aucdienee-hall, 
76 ft, 8 in. by 54 ft. 7 in, divided in tho centro by a noble range of 
arcades, hohind which are the principal dwelling apartments, two, | 
and in. some parts three, storeys in height. Opposite this is a pavilion 
ocoupied principally hy fountains, On one side stands a marble hall, 
attached to an oldor palace facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occupy the contie of tho garden. As will be scon by tho 
plan (Woodout No. 271), it is a parallelogram of 152 ft. by 87 ft, 
each ond occupied by a small but very elo- 
gant range of apaitments, in two storeys} 
the central hall (108 ft. by 87 ft.) is snp- 
ported on four rows of columns, and open 
at both sides; at each ond is a marblo 
zeservoir for fountains, and a similar ono 
exists externally on cach side, Iho whéle 
is roofed with stone, except the contyal part, 
which, after being contiacted by a bold 
cove, is roofed with o flat coiling of timbor 

exquisitely carved, This wooden coiling 

271, Tall at Deeg scoms to have heen considered a dofect, 
Prone o Planes tho nthor ) nothing but stone being used in any other 
part of the palace. The architect, therefore, 

attompted to roof tho corresponding pavilion of the unfinished court 
with slabs of stone 34 ft. in Jongth, and 18 in. square. Some of theso 
still exist in their places, but their weight was too great for the 
areades, which are only 18 in. thick, and not of solid stono, but of 
two facings 4 in. or 5 in.. thick, and tho intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubble. Besides (his, though the form of the arch is lite- 
rally copied from tho Mahomedan stylo, neithér hore, nor elsowhore 


x 








1 A plan of it is given in Lieut, Cole’s } —coirect as fur ax it goes, bub not 
‘Report on the Buklings near Agra’ | complete, 
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thronghont the palace, is thers a single lve arch, the openings being 
virtually covered by iwo brackets meoting in the contre. 

The goneral appearance of tho arcades of these buildings may be 
gathered from the annexed viow (Woodent No, 272), and may he 
characterised as moro clegant than rich. The glory of Deeg, however, 
consists in the cornices, which are genorally double, a peculiarity no’ 
seen clsewhere, and which for extent of shadow and richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, cither in ancient or modern 
buildings, Tho lower cornice is the usual sloping entablatare, almost 
universal in such buildings. This was adopted apparently because i 











272, ~ View flom the Cential Pavilion In the Palace at Deeg, (Fiom a Photogiaph.) 


took the slope of the curtains, which almost invariably hang beneath 
its projecting shade, and which, whon drawn out, seem almost a con- 
tinuation of it.” Lhe upper cornice, which was horizontal, is poouliar 
to Deeg, and scoms dosignod to furnish an oxtonsion of tho flat roof, 
which in Hastorn palaces is usually considored tho best apartment of 
tho houso; but whether designed for this or any ofher purpose, it 
adds singularly to the richness of the offect, and by the double 
shadow effords a relivf and character seldom oxcecdol even in the 
East. ‘ 

Gonorally speaking, the biackot arcades of Doog are neither so 

c 212 
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rich no so appropriate as the Lold bracket capitals of tho older styles, 
That the brackol is almost exclusively gn original Tndian form of 
capita] can, 1 think, scarcely he doubted ; bub fho syxtom was carried 
_ much farther hy tho Moguls, especially during tho reign of Akbar, 
than it had over heon carried hy its original inventors, at Toast in 
the North. ‘The Iindus, on recoiving it back, luxuriated in its pic- 
turesquo xichnoss to an oxtovt that astonishes every beholder; and 
half tho effept of most of the modern buildings of India is owing to 
tho bold projecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that divorsily tha 
otherwise plain, walls. 

Tho greatest defect of the palaco is that the stylo, whon it was 
erected, was losing its true form of lithio propriety. .The form of its 
pillaa’s and theit-ornamonts aro bettor suite for wood or motel than for 
stono architecture; and though tho stylo of tho Moguls; in the lant days 
of thoir dynasty, was tending in that direction, it never throw ofl the 
solidity and constructive propriety to such an extent as is done in 
these mofern palaces of the Hindus. Tt is not at Deog carried 80 fir 
as to be offensive, but it is on the verge of good. taste, aud in somo 
moe modein buildings assumes forms: more suited for MEnBtfey 
than for stone architecture. 

Since the timo when Siraj Mull completed this faity creation, 
tho tondeney, not only with the Rajput pringgs, but tho sovercigns of 
such states as Oude, and oven as Dolhi, has bon 10 copy tho bastard 
style of Italian aichitecture wo havo introduced into Inflia. It was 
natural, perhaps, that they should admire the arts of a raco who had 
shown themselves in war and policy superior to thomsclvos ; but it 
was fatal to their arts, and whether a 1evival is now possible remains 
ta be seen, Ii might be so, if their rulers showed the smallest possible 
appreciation of the works of their ancestors, It can hardly ho hoped 
for while a department of tho stato is organised, as thoy must holieve, 
for the express purpose of destroying and oblilorating all traces of 
what was once noble and beautiful in the land, 


GutAis on LAnpIne-PLacrs, 


a 

Another object of architectural magnificence peculiar to northern 
Tlindnstan, is the constiuction of the ghdts that overywhore line tho 
rivor-banks int most of tho great citios, more capocially those which 
are situated on the Ganges. Benares possesses perhaps tho grottest 
number of edifices of this class: but fiom Caloutta to Timdwar no 
city is without some specimons of this specios offar rohitectural display. 
Tho Ghoosla Ghat at Benares (Woodeut No. 278), though, ono of the 
most modern, may he taken as a fair specimen of tho class, although 
many aro richer and much sore claborately adorned. Their object 
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being to’ affard casy access _to bathors, tho flight of stops in font is 
in reality the ghd, wd tho main object of tho erection. hese aro 
genevally broken, as in this instance, by small projections, often 
crowned by kiosks, which take off the monotony inhoront in long 
lines of narrow stops. ‘lho flight of stains ig always backed hy a 
building, which in most instances is moioly an object of architectural 
display, without any par ticular dostination, except to afford shelter 
fiom tho rays of the sun to such of tho idle as chooso, to nvail thom. 
selves of ig. Whon tho bank is high, the lowor part of theso buildings 
is solid, and when, as in this instance, it is noarly plain, it afordy 
a noblo basoment 4o an ornamental upper stovey, with which they 
are gonoally supened, or to tho temple which hequontly ovowns 
them, 

Though the Gace is, par ewcellence, the vivor of ghits, ono of 
tho mpst boantiful, i in India is thet ercoted by Ahalya Baieo (Tolkny's 


t 











2rd Uhoosla Ghitt, Benares, (Iiom Pilusop's Viows.) 


widow) nt Maheswat, on the Norbudde ; and ‘Bijain and olher qnofont 
cities almost rival Benaros in this respect. Tndeed, thoy is sonveoly* 
a tank or stredm in- fl India that is without its flight of stops, and it 
is scldom indeed that these axe loft without somo adornment or an 
attempt at architectural display, water being always gratoful in 90 
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hot a climate, and en especially favourite resort with w people so fond 
of washing and so cleanly in their habits as the [indus. 


Reservoirs, 


The same fondness for waler hay given rise tv another species of 
architectural display peculiar to India, in the great reservoirs or 
boulees, which ave fuund whoever tho wells arc deop maul water far 
from tho surfaco. In design thoy are exactly tho reverse of the ghits, 
since the stops are wholly below the grownd, and descend to the 
water ofton at a depth of 80 ft. or 100 ft. Externuly they make no 
display, the only objects usually eon above ground being two pavilions 
to mark the outranco, hotweon which a bold flight of steps, from 20 ft. 
to 40 ft. in width, leads down to the water. Facing the entvance is 
a great screen, rising porpendicularly from the water tu tho surface of 
the ground, and dividing the stairs from a circular’ shaft or well, up 
which the water is drawn by pulloys by those who prefer that modo of 
obtaining it instoad of descontling tho steps. ‘The walls betweon which 
the steps descend. are ornamented by niches, or covered with gallorics 
leading to the great screen, Where the depth iy groat, there is oftun 
® sercen across tho stairs about half-way down, 

Ta persons not familiar with tho Fast such an architectural object 
as a bowlee may scom 9 strango perversion of ingonuity, but tho 
grateful coolness of all subterranean apartments, ospecially when accom- 
panied by water, and the quiet gloom of theso recesses, fully com- 
pensate, in tho eyes of the Hindu, for the more attractive maynificenco 
of the ghits. Consequently, the descending flights of which wo aro 
now sperking, have often been made more elaborate and ‘oxponsive 
picces of architecture than any of the buildings above ground found 
in their vicinity. 


Dans. 


In the same manner the bunds vr dams of the artificial lakes, or 
great tanks, which are so necessary for irrigation, are often mado 
works of great architectural magnificonce, first by covering them 
with flights of steps, like those of tho ghils, and thon erecting 
tomples or pavilions, and kiosks, intorsporsod with fountains and 
statues in breaks botweon these flights. Where all theso ure of marble, 
as is sometimes the case in Najputana, tho whole mako up as pertect 
a piece of architectural combination as any tho Windus ean boast of, 

Ono of the most beautiful of theso is that erected by Raj Sing, 
who ascended the throne of Oudeypors, in 1653, to form tho lake of 
Rajsamundra (Wooicut No. 274), which is ono of tho most oxtensive 
in his dominions, This und is 376 paces in length, and wholly 
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eoverad with white marble slepy; and with its beautiful kiosks pro- 
jecting into the water, and the palaces which crown the hills at 
either ond, it makes up a fairy scone of architectural beauty, with 
its waters and its woods, which is hhaidly surpassed by any iv 
the East. 

Tt would be tedious, however, to eamuerate, without Ulustrating 
them, which the limits of this work will nut permit, all the modes of 
architectural magnificonce of the ILindus, Like all people mitram- 
melled by rules derived from incongruous objects, end gifted with w 
feeling for the Weantiful, they adorn whalover they require, and 
convert every object, however utilitarian in its purposes, into wn 














au Tund of Tahoe Rijsmandia (Vicar a sketoh by the Auta) 


object of beanty, ‘They long ago found out thet it ia uot temples 
and palaces alone that are capable of such display, but that everything 
which man makes may became beautiful, provided the land of taste 
be guided by sound judgment, and that the architect nover forgols 
what tho object is, and never concevls the constructive exigences 
of the building itself, It is simply this inherent taste and love of 
beauty, which the Indins seem always to have poxsessod, directod Ly 
unaffected honesty of purposo, which enables those who are destitute 
of political independence, or knowledge, or power, to vreet, even at 
the present day, buildings thet will boar comparison wilh the best.ol 
thoso erected in Europe during the Middlo Ages, 1t amst bo con- 
fesse that it would require far more comprehensive ilustration than 


the preceding slight skotch of so oxtensivo a subject can pretend 
to be, to make this apparent to olhors. ' But no one who has personally 
visiled tho objovis of intorest with which India ahounds can fail to 
be siruok with tho oxtraordinary élegance of detail and propricty 
of design which pervades all the architectural achievements of the 
Tlindus; and this not only in buildings erected in former days, Inu 
in those now in course of construction in those parts of tho country 
to which tho bad taste of their European rulers has not yot penctrated, 
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INDIAN SARAUBNIU ARCTITEEUTURE. 


Sieg 
CUAPTER 1 
INTRODUUOTORY. 


Prom a vory eatly poiod in tho world’s history a goat pioup of 
eivilized hations oxisted in Contral Asia betweon tho Meilitorranca 
and tho Indus, hoy lived apwrt, having fow relations with Hioir 
neighbours, oxcupt of war and hatred, und sorved rather to separate 
than 4o bring togother tho Indian and Wurepean communitics which 
flourished beyond them on ¢ither hand, , 

Alexundor’s great raid was the fast attompt to bronk through this 
barrior, and to join the Mast and West by conuncrcial or social inter- 
changes, ‘Tho steady organintion of the Roman empixo succeeded in 
consolidating what thai brilliant conqueror had sketched out, During 
the permanence of hor supromagy tho spaco intervening between India 
aul Europe was bridged over by tho ordor she muininined among tho 
various communities established in Central Asia, and thore scomed no 
veason why tho intorcourse sv ostablishod should bo interrupted, Un- 
suspected, howevor, by tho Roman world, two nomade nations, min- 
fluenced by its civilization, lng on vithur fouk of this groat lino of 
communication, ready to avail Uhemselves of any monont of woukness 
that might vecur, 

Tho Arabs, as tho most impotnour, and nemest the contro, were tho 
first to break their bowids; and in tho course of tho 7th century Syria, 
Porsia, Egypt, and tho north of Africa became theirs, Spain was eon- 
quered, and India noarly shared the samo tate, Under Muawiah the 
first Khalif of the Ommiahs, two attempts wore made to cross tho 
Indus by the southern route—that which the Seythinns had suecoss- 
fully followed a shoyt timo before. Both thoso atlompts failed, int 
unor Walid, Muhamed Kasim, 4.u, 99, did effect a sottloment in 
Scinde, It proved a barren conquest, however; for though a Muho- 
medan dynasty was establishod thore, i svon became indopondent of 
the Khalifad, and evontually died out, 


‘ 
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Tho supremacy of the Rhalifat was as bricf us it way brilliant. Lty 
hour of greatest glory was ahout the year a.v, 800, in the reign of 
Tfaroun al Rashid. Fvom that time decay scb in; and after two 
centuries more the olfeminacy and corruption inherent in astern 
dynasties had so far progressed as to cncourage tho Northern hordes 
to move. . 

During the course of the 11th century the Tartar hordes, who were 
hitherto only known as shephords pasiuring their hords on the steppes 
of Northern Asia, first made their appearance south of the Paropamisun 
Tange as conquerois; and for six conturies thoir proguess was steadily 
onwards, till, in the year «A.D. 1688, we find tho Turks oncamped muler 
the walls of Vienna, and the Mogul Aurungzcbo lord paramount of 
the whole of Indie Proper, while Egypt and all tho intorvoning 
countries owned the rulo of sovereigns of 'I'uranian raco, 

Tho architecture of the nations under the Aral Khalifat has alroady 
heen described, and is of very minor importance! The ruling people 
were of Semitic race, and had no great taste for architectural magni- 
ficonce ; and unless where they happoned to govern a people of another 
stock, thoy have left few traces of their art. 

With tho Northern hordes tho caso was widely different; they 
wore, Without an oxcoption, of Turanian blood, more or Jess pure, and 
wherever thoy went their mosques, and especially their tombs, remain 
to mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their splondour, In 
order to understand what follows, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the Semitic conquest, from Mecca as a centro, extended from the 
mouths of the Guadalquivir to thoso of the Indus, and loft but littlo 
worthy of romark in architecturo, The ‘Turanian conquest, from 
Hokhara aud Balkh ag centres, extonded from Constantinople to 
Cuitack, and covered tho whole intervening space with monuments 
of every class, ‘Thosa of the west and evutro have already been 
desoribed in speaking of Turkey and Persia; the Eastern branch 
veruaing lo bo discussed, and its monuments are those of which this 
division of the work purports to bo a description. 

Tho Saracenis architects showed jn India the same plancy in 
adopting tho styles of the various people umong whom they had sotto 
which charactorised. their practice in the countries already desoribed, 
It thus happens that in India we have at least twelve or fifteon dif- 
ferent styles of Mahomedan architecture; and if an attompt were 
made to exhaust all the examples, it would be found necessary to 
emmmorate oven a greater mmnber.* Meanwhile, however, tho fol- 
lowing thirteen divisions will probably bo found, sufficient for present 
purposes :-— : 





' Egypt showed little taste for archi- | conie wehitesturo in Porsin practically 
tectural display till she fell under the | connnences with the Seljukinns, 
away of the Memlook Sultans, and Sara- 
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1, The first of these is thal of Ghazni, which, though not, strictly 
speaking, in India, had without doubt the most important influence 
on the Indian styles, and formed in fact the stepping-stone by means 
of which the architecture of the West was introduced into [ndia, and 
it long remained the councvting link hotweon the styles of the Eastern 
and those of tho Western world, It would consequently bo of the 
greatest importance in enabling us to waderstand the early oxenples 
of tho style in India Proper, if we could describe this one with wny- 
thing like precision, but for that we must wait till some qualified 
porson visits the province. 

2, Next to this comes the Pathan style of northern India (a.p, 
1193-1554), spreading over the whole of Uppor India, and lasting for 
about threo conturies and a half. After the death, however, of Ala 
ud-din (4.p, 1816) tho contral power was at times so week, that the 
reeontly conquered outlying provinces were frequently enabled to 
render themselves independent, and whon this was the caso, oxhibited 
thoir individuality evorywhore, hy inventing a style of architecture 
expressive of their local peculiarities, 

3, Ono of tho first to exhibit this tendency was the brilliant but 
short-lived Sharki dynasty of Jwumore Cun, 1304-1476), ‘Though 
oxisting for less than a century, thoy adorned thoir capital with a 
sorics of mosques and other buildings which are hardly surpassed by 
thoso of any city im India for inagnificonce, and by none for a well- 
marked individuality of treatment. 

4, The style adopted by tho Kings of Gujerat during thoir porivd 
of indopendonco (A.v. 1896-1672) was richer and more varied than 
that of Jaunporo, though hardly sv original or marked by such indi- 
viduality. “hoy borrowol too much, physieally as well os intel 
lectually, from tho architecture of tho Jains, among whom they 
wore locatoil, to bo entirely independont; Dut tho richness of thoir 
stylo is in proportion to tho [indu dolails they introduced, 

5, Mahew Lovamo indvpondent in Av, L401, and hotwoon thot date 
and ab. 1668, when thoy wore absorbed in the Mogul empire, hor 
kings adorned thoir capital at Mendn with palaces and mosques of 
great magnificonco, but more similar to the parent style at Delhi 
than the two last-named styles, und wanting, consequently, in the 
local individuality, 

6. Bongal was carly oreeted into a soparato kingdom—it A.p, 1208 
--moro or less independent of the contral power; and driving its con- 
tinvanco—till av, 1573—the capitals, Gaur and Maldah, wore adorned 
with many splondyl odifices, Conuerally thoso wero in brick, and 
aro now so overgrown by jungle us to ho oither ruined or nearly 
invisible, Thoy avo singularly picturesque, however, and display all 
tho features of a strongly-marked individualily of style. 

'Theso six divisions are probably sufficiont lo characterise the 
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Mahomedan styles north of the Nerbudda, To the south of that river 
there aro thice well-marked stylus, 

7, First, that of tho Bakmani dyvasty. First at Kalbergah, aw. 
1847, and afterwards at Bidar, Av, 1426, they adorned thoir cxpitals 
with cdifices of groat magnificonce and woll-markod individuality, 
before they were absorbod, in A.p. 1625, in tho great Mogul ompiro. ' 

8, Noxt to these was tho still moro celebrated Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur (an, 1489-1660), Thoir stylo diffored most essentially 
from all those above enumerated, and was marked by a grandeur of 
concoption and boldness in construction unoqualled by any edifices 
orected in India, . 

9, Tho third southorn stylo is that of the Kutuh Shahi dynasty of 
Goleonda, Av, 1612-1672. Thoir tombs are splendid, and form ono 
of the most striking groups in India, but show evident signs of 
decadence that was too surcly invading art at tho ago when thoy 
wore orocted, 

10, One by ono all theso brilliant individualities wore absorbed 
in tho great Mogul ompire, founded by Babor, a.p. 14:04, and which, 
though practically perishing on the death of Aurungzcbe, A.n. 1706, 
may be considered as existing till the middlo of tho last century, 
A.D, 1750, It is to this dynasty that Agra, Delhi, and most of tho 
towns in northorn India owe thoir most splendid odificos. 

11. Bofore leaving this branch of the subject, it may be expediont 
lo enumerate the style of Moslem art existing in Scinde. Tractically, 
it is Porsian, both in its form and the style of decoration, and must 
have existed in this proyince from a very ancient timo, All the 
oxamplos, howover, now known of it aro comparatively modern, and 
bring us back, curiotsly enough, to the noighbourhood of Ghazni, 
fron which wo started in our onumeration, 

12, Leaving these, which may bo called the true atylos of Maho- 
moan architecture, we have two which may Le designated as tho 
bastard styles, ‘he first of theso is that of Oude (A.p, 1756-1847), 
In ity capilal thore are rangos of building cqual in extont and rich- 
ness to those of any of tho capitals above enumerated, but degraded 
in taste to an extent it is hardly possiblo to credit in a people who 
so shortly before had shown themselves capable of such noblo 
aspirations, 

18. The style adopted by tho short-lived dynasty of Ifysore 
(Ap, 1760-1799), being further removed from tho influcnces of Euro- 
pean vulgarity, is not so dograded as that of Lucknow, but is poor 
and inartistic whon compared with earlior styles., 

In an oxhaustive treatiso on the subject, the styles of Alimod- 
nuggor and Arumgabad, 4.D. 1490-1707, ought, perhaps, to bo omt- 
morated, and some minor styles clsewhore, ‘These have not, however, 
sufliciont individuality to deserve being orecled inte soparate stylos, 
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and tho amount of illustration that can bo introduced into a work 
like the present is not sufficiont to ronder tho differences sonsible te 
* théso who are not personally acquainted with the examples, 

Tiven as it is, it would requiro a much more extensive series of 
illustrations than that hore given to make even their most marked” 
merits or peculiarities evident to thoso who have no other means than 

* what such a work as this affords of forming an opinion regarding 
them, Each of these thirtcon styles desorves a monograph; but, 
oxcopt for Bijapur! and Abmedabed,? nothing of tho sort has yot 
been attempted, and oven the two works in which this lias heen 
attemptod for these two capitals by 210 moans exhaust tho materials 
available for tho purpose. Let us hope that these doficioncies will 
le supplicd, and the others undortakon before Jong and hefore 
it is too late, for the buildings are fast porishing from the ravages 
of timo and climato and the still more destructive oxigonces of tho 
prosent governing power in India. 





1 « Arohitcolure of Beajapoe. Photo- | son’ Folio, Munay, 1866. 
graphed from Drawings by Cupt. Tmt * ‘Architecture of Almedabnad. 120 
and A, Cumming, GF, and on tho spot | Photographs hy Col. Biggs, with Text 
by Col. Blgxs and Major Loch, with (ost | by ‘0, U. Tope, B.C.8. and Jas, Fergus 
hy Col. Meadows Laylor and J. Fergus- | son.’ Sinall folio, Many, 1866, 
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Towarps the lattor part of the 9th contur ‘y the power of the Khailifs 
of Bagdad was sinking into that state of rapid decline, which is 
the fate of all Rastorn-dynastics. During the reign of Al: Motamod, 
A.D. 870-801, Bgypt liecamo independent, and the northorn, provines .. 
of Bokhara threw off the yoke under. the governor appointed hy. the - 
Khalif, Nasr ben Ahmed, a descendant of Saman, a robber chief, who 
declared and maintained his independence, and so formed,the Samanian 
dynasty, After the dynasty had oxisted about a.contury, Sabuktagin, 
a ‘rkish slave helonging to a’ genoral of one of the last of the 
Samanian kings, rendered himself also independent of his master, and 
established himself in Ghazni, of which he was govornor, founding 
the well-known. dynasty of Ghaznavides, Tis successor sMahmid, 
A.D, 977-1080, is ono of the best-known kings in Indian history, 
owing to his brilliant campaigns in India, and moro espeolally that in 
which ho destroyed tho celebrated tomplo of Somnath, . 

On his return from-an earlier campaign, in which he had sealed 
the town of Muttras wo learn from: Ferishta that the king ordored a 
magnificont mosque to be built-of marble and. granite, aftorwavils 
Imown by the namo of the Colestial Bride, Near it he founded a 
university. When tho nobility of Ghazni porcoived the taste of their 
king in architecture, thoy. also ondeavoured to vie with ono anothor 
in the magnificence of their palaces, as well as-in tho public buildings 
whicli woro raisod for tho embellishment of tho city. “‘Thus,”’con- 
tinues the historian, “tho capital was’in «a short timo ornamented . 
with mosques, porehos, Saneeriae aqueducts, reservoirs, and cisterns, 
beyond any city in the East.” 








) Brige’s translation, vol, ip. G1. 
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The plain of Ghazni -still slut the remains of this splondons 
and, in, the dearth of. information regarding Porsian’ art of that ape; 
an ‘aecountt of it would he one of the most interesting and valnable 


Vet 0 ie 





2%6.- Minar at Ghazni. (Feoni'a Denwing by st Vigo, Iq.) 


: pieces of information.we could receive. 'I'heso tuins, however, have 
-not beon-as yet cither examined or-deserihed;! anid even tho tamlof 





1 It is very much to bo regretted that | is to he hoped, if-an’ opportunity should 
wot a single officer fecompanicd our} again ocaur, that thelr importanes to the. 
sarmies, when ‘they passed and tepassed | ‘history. of ert in tho nat will ‘vot: be 
throngh Ghazni; able or willing. to appre- | overlooked, . “" : 

: slate the intordst of hear ruins; and it 
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the Groat Mahmid is unknown to us, except by namo,’ notwith- 
standing the celobrity it acquired from the removal of its gates to 
India at the tormination of our digastrous campaigns in that country. 

‘Tho gates are of Deodar pine,? and tho carver ernamonis on them 
aro 80 similar 10 thoso found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ebn Touloun 
and othor buildings of that ago, as not only to provo that they aro 
of the samo dato, but also to show how similar wore tho modos of 
Accoration at these two extremities of tho Moslem ompire at tho timo 
of thoir oxcoution. 

AA the samo timo there is nothing in their style of ormamentation 
that at all resembles anything found in any [Tindu temple, cithor of 
their ago or at any othor time, Thoro is, in fact, no reason for doubt- 
ing that theso gates wore made for ihe place where thoy were found} 
If any other parts of the tomb are ornamented in the same style, it 





Otnamonts fom the Tomb of Mahmud at Ghaznl, 


376 


would be of groat intorest to have tham drawn, It probably is, how- 
over, from tho Jumma Musjid that wo shall obtein the bost picture 
of the arts of that day, whon any ono ‘will take tho trouble of 
examining it. 

Two minars still adorn the plain outsido the city, and form, if not 
the most striking, at least tho most prominent of the ruins ‘of that 


of sandal-wood, and Inought from Som- 


1 Tho sketch of the tomb published 


by ID, Vigno in his ‘Travels in Afghan- 
istan,' gives too confined a portion of it 
1o enablo us to judgo either of its form 
or dotail, Tho gate in fiont is probably 
modern, and the foiled aches in the 
backgiound appear to be the only parts 
that belong to the 11th eontury, 

? The tradition that these gales wae 


nath, is entirely disproved by tho faot of 
their boing of the local pine-wood, as 
well ag by the style of decoration, which 
lias no resemblance to Lindy work, 

3 An excellent representation of tho 
gates will bo found in the second edition 
of ‘Maico Polo’s Tiavels,’ hy Col. Yule, 
vol, ii. p. 390, “ 
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city. Neither of thom was ever attached to a mosque; thoy are, 
indeed, pillars of victory, or Jaya Stambhas, like those at Chittore and 
elsewhore in India, and are such as wo might expect to find in a 
country so long Buddhist. One of them was oreeted hy Mahmid 
himself; the other was built, or at least finished, by Masiid, ono of his 
immediate successors, 

The lower part of theso towors is of a star-like form—the plan 
being apparently formed by placing two squares diagonally tho 
one over the othor, ‘The upper part, rising 1o the height of about 
140 ft. from the ground, is ciroular ; both are of brickwail, covered 
with ornamonts of terra-cotta of oxtrome clabmation and heanty, and 
yvotaining their sharpness to the present day. 

Sevoral other minars of the same class are found furthor wost, 
even as far as tho roots of the Caucasus,? which, like these, were 
pillars of victory, orected by the conquorors on their batile-ficlds, 
None of thom have the same architectural morit ns those of Ghazni, 
at least in their presont state, though it may bo thal their orna- 
ments, having been in stucco or some perishablo mataial, have dis- 
appeared, leaving us now only tho skeleton of what thoy wore. 

The weakness of Mahmtidl’s successors loft the Indians in repose 
for more than a century and a half; and, like all Hastorn dynasties, 
the Ghaznavides were gradually sinking to inevitable devay, when 
their fall was precipitated by the crimes of one of thom, which wore 
fearfully avenged by the destruction of their ompire and capital by 
Ala ud-din, and their vaco was at longth suporseded hy that of the 
Ghori, in the person of Shahab ud-din, in the year 1183, 

Though conturies of misrulo havo weighed on this country sinco 
the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scarcely probablo that all traces 
of their magnificence havo passed away ;. but till their cities aro 
oxamined by+some one competent to, discriminate botweon what is 
good or bad, or old or new, we must bo content morely to indicado the 
position of tho atylo, leaving this chapter lo ho writton herealier, 
when the reqtisito information shall havo heon obtained, Tn the 
meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that Wetweon Ilorat and the 
Indus there do oxist 9 sufficiont number of monumonts to enablo us to 
connect the styles of tho West with those in tho Nast. hoy. have 
been casually described by travellers, but not in such a manner as to 
render thom available for our purposes; and in the present unsettled 
state of the country it may be some time yut before their ehteidaiion 
ean bo accomplished, : ae 





. a t 

1 See tranalation of the inworlpelion on # Two go represented Ly Dirbols de 

these minms, ‘Journal of tho Asiatic | Montpéreus, ‘Voyage autour du Gauense? 
Society of Bengal,’ No 184, for 1818. : 
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Mosque at Old Dethi—Kulab Minar — ‘Lomb of Ala ud-din — Pathan Tombs — 
Ornamentation of Pathan Vombs, 





ONRONOLOGY, 
. t 
Bbahah uddin, Ghoul , . . + + « AD.1292  Nasm ud din, last of tha Khiis =... ap, 1908 
Kutub ud-din Ihek. 6 6 es oe 1006 | Khyer Kian under ‘Tameilano walt 
Shum ud din Alumeh . eee 1210 | Behtoli Lodh. «ee ee ee 159 
Ala ud-din. Kb, ah 1205 | ShoeShak . . * ; 1510 
Vughick Shah. . eee 1922 | Sokunder defeated by Akbar i 1854 


‘Wirt all the vigour of a new raco, the Ghorians sot about the con- 
quest of India, After sustaining a defoat in the yoar 1191, Shahab 
ud-din again entered India in 4.p. 1198, when he attacked and 
Aefeated Prithixaj of Delhi. This success was followed by the con- 
quest of Canouge in a.p. 1194; and after tho fall of these two = 
capitals of the greatest empires in tho peninsula, India may b 
said to have beon conquered before his death, which happened in 
AD, 1206, 

At his death his great ompiro fell to picees, and Cndia foll 10 the 
share of Kutub ud-din Ibek. This princo was originally a Tirkish 
slave, who aflerwards bocamo one of Shahab ud-din’s. genergls and 
contributed greatly by his talonts and military skill to-tho muiccass of 
his master, Ie and his successor, Altumsh, continued nobly tho work 
80 suocessfully bogun, and hofore the death of the lattex.dn 4.p, 12385, 
the ompie of northern India had permanently passed from the hands 
of the TIindus to those of their Mahomedan conquerors, 

For a century and a half after the conquest the empire continued 
a united whole, under Tirkish, or, ag they ave usually called, Pathan 
dynasties. Theso monarchs exhibited o continued vigour and onergy 
very unusual in the East, and not only sustained and consolidated, 
but increased by successive conquests from the infidels, that newly- 
acquired accossion to the dominions of the faithful, and during that 
time Delhi continued practically the capitdl of this great empire. In 
the latter half, howevor, of tho 14th century, symptoms of disintegra- 
tion manifested themselves. One after another tho governors of distant 

a provinces reared the standard of revolt, and successfully established 
> 
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independent kingdoms, rivalling the parent state in power and in the 
splendour of their capitals. Still Nelhi romained the nominal heal at 
least of this confederation of states—if it may ho so called —till tho 
time wheh Babor (4.0. 1494), the fourth in descent from Tamerlane, 
inyaded ILindustan, IIe put an end to tho Pathan sway, after it had 
Jasted for three centuries and a half, and finally succeeded in cxta- 
blishing the celebrated dynasty of the Moguls, whicl during six suo. 
cessive reigns, extending over tho extraordinary poriod of moro than 
two centuries (A.p. 1494-1707), roconsolidaied the Moslem ompiro 
into one great whole, which reached a dogree of splondour and of 
power almost unknown in tho ust. 

Nothing could be more brilliant, and at the same time more 
characteristic, than the commencement of the architoctural career of 
these Pathans in India So soon as thoy felt themselves at all sure of 
their conquest, they set to work to crect two great mosques in their 
two principal capitals of Ajmir and Delhi, of such magnificonco as 
should redound to the glory of their religion and mark theiy triumph 
ovor the idolators, A nation of soldiors equipped for conquest, and 
that only, they had of courso brought with thom noithor artists nor 
architects, but, like all nations of Turanian origin, thoy had strong 
architectural instincts, and having a style of their own, thoy could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project they ntight attompt. 
At the same time, they found among their new subjects an infinito 
number of artists quite capable of carrying out sny design that 
might be propounded to thom. 

In the first place, thoy found in tho colomaded courts of tho 
Jaina temples nearly all that was wanted for a rendly-mnade mosque, 
All that was roquired was the romoval of tho tomple in ils contro, and 
the erection of a new wall on the west side, adomed with niches-— 
mihrabs—to point out to the faithful the divoction in which Mocen lay, 
towards which, as ig well known, they were commanded in the Koran 
to turn when they prayed. It is not certain, howover, that thoy were 
ever in India gontent with this only, In the two insiances ab least to 
which we are now referring, they dotermined in addition {o eveet a 
screon of arches in front of tho Jaina pillars, and to adorn it with all 
the richness and claboration of carving which their [ndian subjects 
wore capable of executing. Nothing could be moro snecessful than 
the results. Thore is a lkrgenoss and grandour about tho plain aimple 
outline of the Mahomedan arches which quite overshadows tho smallor 
parts of the Ilindu fanes; and at the samo timo the ornamantation, 
though applied to a greater extent than in any other known oxamplés,,, 
is kept so flat as never to*interfero with oy break tho simple. outlines ~ 
of the architectural construction, There may be other examples of, 
surface-decoration as elaborate as this, bul hardly any whoro on, auch 
a scale, Some parts of the interior of Sta, Sophia at Constantinople 
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aro as beautiful, but they are only a fow square yards. Tho palaco 
at Moshita, if completod, might have rivalled it, but it is a fragmont;3 
and thore may bo—coerlainly wore-~oxamplos in Persia between the 
times of Chosroes and Tran al-Rashid, which may have oqualled 
theso, but they have porished, or at loust avo not known to us now; 
and even if thoy over existed, must have beon unlike those mosqnes. 
Jn thom wo find a cmious oxomplification of somo of the est qualitios 
of tho art, as oxhibitod provionsly hy tho Tlindus, and practised aftor- 
wails by their conquorors. : 


Dri. 


OL tho two mosques at Dolhi and at Ajmir, tho fist named is tho 
earlior, having boon. bogtm some sovon or eight years before the uther, 
and js also vory much the largor.4 11 is, besides, ansocialed with tho 
Kutuh Minar, and somo of the most beautiful tombs of the age, which 
altogothor mako up a group with which nothing at Ajmir can comparo, 
Tho situation, too, of the Dolhi ruins is singularly beantifnl, for thoy 
stand on tho gontle slopo of a hill, ovorlocking a plain that had onco 
apparently Deon a lake, but which afterwards became the site of thice 
succossive capitals of the East. In frout are tho ruins of Tugluck- 
abad, the gigantio fort of an old Pathan ghiel; and further north the 
plain is still covered with tho ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of the 
later Pathang and cnrlicr Moguls. Beyond that, at tho distanco of 
nine of ton miles, avo scon the towors of Shahjohanabad, tho modern 
capital, and. till rocontly the seat of the nominal monaichy of tho 
Groat Mogul, Still further north aro situated tho civil stations and 
cantonments of tho British rulors of tho country, It ia a fortunato 
ghewnstanco that tho British station was not, as at Agra, placed in 
the midst of tho 1uins, since it is to this Lhat wo owo thoiv prosorvae 
tion. But for tho distance, marblo columns wonld doubtless have, 
beon taken for all purposes for which thoy might havo hoon available, 
with a total disregard to their boauly, and tho interest of tho ruins 
thorehy annihilated. ‘Tven ag it is, the buildings belonging to the 
eclebrated Shahlimar gardens, which woro tho only buildings of 
importance in the neighbourhood of the English station, have 


1 Yide ante, vol. ri. p. 444, et seqg. signed; but before the death of Altumsh, 

* Vide ante, vol. i. p 387, ef seqg. who was the 10a] builder of both, the 

2 Ido nob know why Gon. Cunning: | sorcen of aches, at Dolhi had heen ox 

ham should go out of his way lo proye | tended to 880 fl, as compared with the 

that the Ajmir mosque is lager than that | 200 fi. Mt Ajmir, and the courtyards 

at Doli ¢ Archreologienl Reports, vol u. | of tho two mosques are nearly in tho 

* p. 280) Tlis xemarks apply only to the | samo proportion, them whole superficial 

inner court at Delhi, which may-have | aron being 72,000 ft. at Ajmix, as com- 
eon the whole mosque as cuginelly de- | pared with 152,000 ff. at Delhi, 
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disappeared ; but these are of slight importance as compared with 


the ining further south. 
The general arrangemont of tho principal ruing will bo understood 


from the plan (Woodeut No. 277), which was takon with great caro, 
though the scale to which it has been necessary to reduce it provents 
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att. Plan of Ruins in Old Dellit (From a Plan by the Author.) Seale 100 ft, to 1 tn 





all its pectiliaxitios from being scon. To undorstand it, it is nocassaty | 
to bear in mind that all the pillars are of Ilindu, ond all a walls of 
Mahomedan, architecture. i 
It is a little difficult to determine to what extent-tho pills now 
stand as originally arranged by the Ilindus, or how far thoy have 
been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors, Evon supposing 
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them to he widisturbed, it is quite ovidont that the enclosing walls 
wore erected by the Mosloms, sinco all the stringcourses are covored 
with ornamonis in thoir style, and all the openings possess pointed. 
aches, which tho Ilindus never used. On the wholo the probability 
soos to Le thal the ontivo structure was re-arranged in the form wo 
now soe it hy the Mahomedatis, Tho cololiated mosyuo al Canongo is 
undoubtedly o Jaina temple, re-arranged on a plan prociscly similar to 
that of the mosyue of Amrou at Old Cairo (Woodeut No,’ 021, vol. ii,), 
‘Tho z0of and domes are all of Jainn architcoture, so that no taco of tho 
Moorish style is to le seon internally ; but the oxterior is as purely 
of Mahometlan architociure, hero is anothor mosque at Dhar, near 
Mandu, of moio modorn dato, and, without doubt, a ro-arrangoment 
ofa Jaina tomple. Another, in tho fort at Jannpore, as woll ag many 
other mosques at Ahmedabad and olsowhe1g, all show tho same syston. 
of taking down and ro-arranging the materials on a different plan. 
UU, thorefore, the pillars at the Kutub woro in situ, tho cake would be 
oxcoptional;? hut I cumot, novertheless, help suspecting that the two- 
storoyod pavilions in the angles, and those behind thg sereen may Lo 
as originally orected, and some of the others may be so also; but to 
Uusave will ictuin when speaking of the Ajntir mosque, whe1e the 
Jaina pillas mo almost cortainly as first arranged, 1é is quite 
certain, however, that somo of the pillars at the Kutub are made up 
of dissimilar fragments, ane wore placed whexe they now stand By 
the builders of the mosque,’ ‘The only question—and it is not a very 
important one—is, how meny\wore so troated? It may, however, bo 
necessary to explain thet thero could be no difftculty in taking down 
and rebuilding these eroctions, because the joints of tho pillars aro all 
fitted with tho precision that Iindu pationcs Alone could give. Bach 
compartment of the roof is composed of uine stoncs—four architraves, 
four angtlar and one contral slab (as oxplained in diagram No. 114, 
p. 214), all so oxactly fitted, and so independent of coment, as easily 
to bo taken down and jut up again. “l'ho samo is true of tho domes, 
all whioh, boing honestly and fairly fitted, would suffer no damage 
from tho process of removal and re-erection. 

The seotion (Woodeut No. 278), of one half of the principal 
colonnade (the one facing the great serios of arches) will explain its 





\ Gen, Crmingham found an ‘insep- 
‘tion on tho wall recording that twonty- 
sevon tomples of the indus had been 
pulled down to provide mates for this 
mnosque (*Ajchrological Reports,’ vol i. 
yp. 178). ‘This, however, proves little, 
unloss we know what the temples were 
like whieh were destioyed for this pur- 
‘pose. Ywonty seven iemples hike those 
M 


at Khajurtho, cacepting the Ganthni, 
would uot provide pills for one half 
tho inner eburt. One tomplo like that at 
Sacti would supply a sufficiency for tho 
whole iffosque, aud though the latte is 
more modein, we have no aeason for sup 
posing that similar temples may not have 
existed before Mahomedan times, 


' 
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form, better than words can do. Tt is so purely Jaina, that it should, 
perhaps, have beon mentioned in speaking of that style; but as 








278 Section of put of Last Colonnade at the Kutub, Old Delbt. Seale 26 ft to 1 in, 


forming a, part of tho earliest mosquo in India, it is more appropri- 
ately intioduced in this place, The pillars are of the same order as 
those used on Mount Abu (Woodeut Nov, 180), oxcept that those at 
Delhi are much richer and more claborate, Most of them probably 
belong to the 11th or 12th contury, anid are among tho fow specimens 
to be found in India that seem to be overloaded with ornament. 
There is not one inch of plain surfico from the capital to the base, 
except the pillars behind the sorcen and somo othors which may 
belong to older buildings, Still tho ornament is so sharp and sv 
cleverly executed, and tho offect, in their presont state of decay and 
ruin so picturesque, that it is vory difficnlt to find fault with what 
is ao beautiful, In somo instances the figures that wore on tho shalts 
of the pillars have beon ent off, as offynsive to Mahomedan strictness 
with regaid to idolatvous images; but on the root’ and lesa seon parts, 
the cross-leggod figures of the Jaina saints, and other ombloms of that 
religion, may still bo doteoted. . 

The glory of tho mosquo, howover, is nob in these Tlindu .emning, 
but in the great range of arches on tho westorn side, extonding north 
and south for about §85 ft., and consisting of threo greater and cight 
smaller arches; the contral ono 22 fl. wido and 53 ft, high; tho Jer; gor 
side-aiches 24 ft, 4 in, and about the samo lieight ay tho contial 
arch, the smaller axches, which are unfortunately much ruined, are 
about half these dimensions (Woodout No. 279). Behind this, at tho 
distance of 32 ft, avo the foundations of another wall; but only in 
tended, apparently, to be carried as high as tho roof of the Iindu - 
pillazs it encloses, It seems probable that the Tlindu pillars beiweon, » 
the two sereens were tho only part proposed to bo roofed, since some, 
of them ave built into the*back part of the great archos, and all absvo 
them is quite plain and smooth, without the least trace of any ititen- 
tion to construct a vault or 200f of any sort, Indeed, a roof, is by no 
means an essontial part of a mosque; a wall facing Meoan is all (hat 
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w required, and in India is frequontly all that ia built, though an 
enclosnre is often added in front to protect the woishippers from in- 
tormuption, Rovfeit eolonnades axe, of como, convoniont and oma- 
mental accompaniments, you fav from boing indisponsablo. 

Tho history af this mosquo, as told in, its construction, is ax 
curious ay anything about it, It seoms that the Afghan conquovors 
had a tolorsbly distinct idea that pointgd arches wore the tiuo form 
Yor atchiteskinal oponings; bul, being without seionco sufficiont to 





Pit] Contial Range of Jiches at the Kutub  (Hrom q Siatch by tho Author.) 


construct thom, they loft the Ilindu ardhitects and builders whom 
thoy employed to follow their own devices as to the modo of carrying 
out the fom, The Iindus up to this timo had nover built arches— 
nor, indeed, did they for conturies afterwaids, Accordingly, they 
proceaded to make the pointed openings on the samo principle upon 
which they built ther domes, Thoy carried thom up in horizontal 
courses as far as they could, and then closed them by long slabs 
mesting at the top, the constanction being, % fact, that of tho arch of 
tho aqueduct at Tusculum, shown in Woodeut No. 178, vol, it The 


' This mode of cousiruction 1s only feasible when much larger stones are usetl 
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same architects wee omployed by thoir masters to ornament the faces 
of these arches; and this they did by copying and repeating the o1na- 
monta on the pillais and fiiozes on tho opposite sidys of tho com, 
covering tho whole with a laco-work of intricate and dclicato carving, 
such ag no other mosque oxcept that 
at Ajmir over 1encived hofore or 
since; and which—though perhaps 
m a great measine thrown away 
when used on such a scale—is, with- 
out exception, the most exquisite spo- 
cimen of its class known to oxist any- 
whoioc, ‘The stone being pa ticularly 
haid and good, the enving 1otains 
ats freshness to tho present day, and 
3s only destioyed above tho arches, 
where the faulty Hindu construction 
has superinduced promature deony. 
Tho Kutub Mina, or great mina- 
vet, is £8 ft. 4 in. in diamoter at tho 
base, and, when measmed in 1794, 
was 242 ft, in hoight! Even then, 
however, tts capital was ruined, so 
that some 10 ft, or porhaps 20 ft, 
must bo added to this to complate its 
guiginal elevation. It is ornamented 
by four boldly - projoating balconies ; 
one at 97 ft, tho gocond at 148 ft, 
tho third at 188 ft, and the fourth at 
214 ff from the giound; between’ 
which aio richly soulpfmed raised’ 
belts containing inscriptions, In the 
lower storey the projecting ribs which “: 
form the flutes are alternately angular —_26¢ Prom at of Kut 
and ciroular; in the second cireular, arson BUSAN fhe ater) 
and in the third angular only. Above this tho minar is plain, and 
prinoipally of white marble, with belts of the samo rod sandstone of 
which the threo lower storeys are comporod. (Woodeut No. 280), 








than were heré employed. ‘Tho conso- | o1 have fallon down in consoqiones ot 
quonee was that the arch-had become sar- | the false mode of construction ee 

ously crippled whon I saw and sketched } SAsinia Roseniches, vol. iv. p 618, 
it. Tthas since been cavofully festoed by | Ils presont hoight, accouling lo Gen. 
Government under efficient superintend- | Cunningham, is (after tho removal of tho 
ence, aud is now as sound and complete | modoin pay ihon) 288 fl 1 m, (* Arehto- 
ag when first erected Tho two gieat | ological Repmis,’ vol i, p. 196), Pe 

side aches cither were netor completed, s 
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It is not cleat whother tho angular futings are copied from somo 
peculinity found in the minaiets at Khorasan and futher westward, 
or whother they ae derived fiom tho forms of the templos of tho 
Jains, Tho forms of the-bagos of the minaicts at Ghazni appear 
to lond probability to the fist hypothesis ; but the star-like form of 
many tomples—pincipally Jaina—in Mysoie and elsewhere (ante, 
p. 394, et seqg.) would scom to countenance the idea of their being of 
Hindu origin. No star-like forms have yet, howevor, been found so 
far noith, and their destruction has beon too complete for us to hopo 
that they may be found now, Bo this as it may, it is probably not 
too much to asse1t thet the Kutub Minaz is the most beautiful examplo 
of its class known to oxist anywhore. The 1ival that will ocou at 
ounce to most people is the campanile at Morenco, built by Giotto, 
That is, it is tue, 30 ft, taller, but it is cinshed by tho mass 
of the cathedial alongside; and, beautiful though it is, it wants 
that poetry of design and oxquisite finish of detail which maiks 
every moulding of the minat, It might have beon bette: if tho slope 
of the sides had beon at a gho angle, but that is only apparent 
when seen ata distance, whon viewed from the court of the mosquo 
its form is porfoct, md, under any aspect, ia preferable to the prosaic 
squaroness of the outline of the Italian example. , 

Tho only Mahomedan building known to bo taller than tis is 
the minaret of the mosque of Hassan, at Caixo (p. 889 and Woodeut 
No, 928, vol. ii); but asthe pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly independent 
building, it has a far nobler appearance, and both in design and finish 
far supesses not only its Egyptian rival, but any building of its 
class known 10 mo in the whole world, This, however, must not be 
looked at as if erected for the same purposes as those usually attached 
to mosques elsawhera, It was not designed as a placs fom wluch the 
mueidin should call to prayers, though its lower gallory may have 
Dean used fox that purpose also, but as a Tower of Victory—a Jaya 
Stambha, in fact—an omblem of conquest, which the Ilinduy could 
only too oasily undeistand and appreciate. 

At tho distance of 470 ft, north of this one a second minar was 
commaenecd, by Ala ud-din, of twice its dimonsions, or 207 ft in 
sixeumfoencs, Tt was only caiad up to the height of 40 ft, and 
abanioned probably in consequence of the 2emoval of tho seat of 
government to the new capital of Tugluckabad. 

The date of all these buildings 18 known with sufficient exactness 
fiom tho inscriptions which they beay,!.fiom which it appears that 
the inner cowt was enclosed by Shahab ud-dtn. Tho contral range 
of archos (\Voodout’ No, 279) was built by Kutub ud-din; the wings 





¥ tyansleted by Walter Ewer, ‘Asiatic | Cunmngham, ‘Aichsological Repoita, 
Resenyches,’ vol vay p 480 See also vol 3 p 182, 6 seqy 
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by Altumsh, whoso tomb is Lohind the nathorn range, and the Kutub 
Minat waa oither built or finished by tho sane monarch: thoy extond, 
thoreforg, fiom A.D. 1196-1235, at which date thoy woro loft incom- 
plete in consequence of tho death of tho Iast-namod Ing, 





aa) 
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4 € Ton Pillar at Kutnb (Crom a Bhotogiaph ) 
é hp duped Jina shows th extgnt bel aw the ground > 


ca 
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One of thé most interesting objects connected with this moagine le 
the ion pillar which stands—and apparently always has sipod—ih 
the contio of its comtyad (Wdodout No, 281): [i now atvhds 22 ft. 
above the giound, and as the dopth under the pavement is how asco.~ 


Foag 
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tainod to be only 20 in,, tho total height is 23 (6.8 in? Tts diamotor at 
tho base is 16-4 in., at ihe capitel 12°05 in. The capital is 34 ft. high, 
and is sharply and clearly wrought into the Pewsien form that 
makes it look as if it belongod to an earlier poriod than it doos; 
and it has tho amulaka moulding, which is indicative of consitor- 
able antiquity. Tt has not, however, heon yot correctly ascortained 
what its age really is, Thoro is an inscription upon it, but without 
a date. From the form of ils alphabet, Prinsep asoribod it to the 
81d or 4th contury ;? Bhau Daji, on the same ovidenco, to the end of 
tho 5th or beginning of tho 6th contury.’ ‘Tho truth probably lies 
hotweon the two. My own conviction is that it belongs to one of the* 
Chandra Rajas of the Gupte dynasty, cither consequontly to A.p. 863 
or a.D. £00, 

Taking A.v, 400 as 2 menn date-—and it cortainly is not for from 
tho truth—it opens our oyus to an unsuspocted state of affairs to find 
the indus at that ago capable of forging o bar of iron larger than 
any that have been forged even in Europe up to a vory late date, and 
not frequently even now, As wo find dhem, however, a fow centuries 
afterwards using bas as long as this lit in roofing the porch ‘of the 
tomple at Kanarue (ante, p. 222), we must now boliove that they were 
much more fumiliar with the use of this metal than they afierwards 
became. It is almost equally startling to find that, after an exposure 
to wind aiid ain for fourteen centuries, it is unrustod, and the capital 
and inscription mo as clear and as sharp now as when put up fourteen 
conturies ago.+ 

As tho inscription informs us the pillar was dedicated to Vishnu, 


1 fas a curious illustiation how dim- 
oult it sometimes is to obtain coneet 


stone pavement, 
2 “Jownal of the Asiatic Soototy of 


infounntion in Tndia, that when Gon. 
Cunningham published his ‘Repoits’ in 
1871, he stated, apparontly on the 
authoity of Mr, Cuoper, Deputy Com- 
misstoner, that an excavation had been 
cared down to w depth of 26 fl, but 
without reaching the bottom “ ‘Tho man 
in chaige, howevor’—femoin ooulaire 
—‘assiued him that the actual depth 
roached was 35 ft.-~Vol, i, p. 109, He 
consequently estimated the whole length 
at 60 ft, but fortunately maderad a now 
excavation, determined to 1cach the 
Linttom—cotte qui cattte—and found it at 
20 inches bolow iho surfaec.— Vol. 1y, 
p 28, pl So At oe distenca of a few 
inches below tho suiface it expands in 
a bulbous form to » diameie of 2 ft 
4in , and rests on a giidiron of iron, bars, 
which mo, fastened with Jord into the 


Bengal,’ vol. vii, p, 629. 

# Jomnal Bombey Bianch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,” vol. x, p. G1, Thoso 
two Wanslations ae painfully discrepant 
in detail, thotigh ngiccing suMoiontly as 
to the main facts, On the wholo, I am 
inclined to think Bhou Daji’s the most 
eosect, though I agres with Prinsep 
in believing that the mo1e méhaic form 
of tho letters is owing to theh being 
puncheil with a cold chisel on fhe iron, 
Instead of being engraved as those on 
stone always wore, 

* Thore is no mistake about the pillar 
being of pure iron, Gen Cunningham 
hod a -hitrof it analysed in India by Dy, 
Munay, and another portion was ana- 
lysed in the School of Mines hoe by 
Di. Porey, Both fowid it puro whatleablo 
| ion without any alloy. ' 

«idles 4 
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thoro fa little doubt that it originally supported o figure of Garuda on 
tho summit which tho Mehomodans of course romoved; but the real 
abject of its orcotfon was as a pillar of victory (0 record the “ dofeat of 
tho Balhikas,: near the sovon mouths of tho Sindhu,” or Indus, Tt is, 
to say the loast of it, a curious caincidonce, that oight conturies affor- 
wards mon from that sumo Bactrian country should havo orevted a 
Jaya Slambhe ton Limos as tall as (lis ono, in {ho same courtyard, to 
colebrate their victory over tho «lescendanis of those Tindus who so 
long before had expelled their ancestors fom tho conntry, 
Immediately behind tho north-west cornor of tho mosque stands {he 
‘tomb of Altumsh, the founder. Though small, it is ono of the riches! 
oxamplos of Iindu 
art appliod 10 Maho, 
medan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and 
is oxtremoly boantiful, 
though tho bnildors 
still display a cortain 
degrco of inaplness in 
fitting the details to 
their new purposes. 
Tho effect at presont 
is injured by the want 
of a roof, whieh, judg- 
ing from appenanco, 
was never completed, 
if over commenced, Tn 
addition to the beauty 
of its dotaila it is in- 
teresting as being the 
oldost tom) known to 
exist in India. Io 
died 4.n, 1286, 
Amore beantiful 
example than oven this 
is tho,other, shown on 
thé” Joft hand, ‘of the 
plan (Woodouf'No. 277). Tk was oreolod by Ala ud-din Khilji, and 
the date 1410 is found among its insoviptions. It is therofore about 


* Can these Balhikas bo tho dypasty ; ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the Royal 
wo have hithorto known as theRnh kings | Astute Kooicty, vol. viti, p, 28) My 
of Samastra? They certainly wore settled | impression is, that this may wltimatoly 
on the Lower Indus from about the yenr | prove to bo-tho true solution of tho 
A.D. 79, and were expelled, according to { Hddle. z 
their own dates, an, 266 or 871. (Seo 





482 Interlor af a Vemb at Obl Delh} (Prom 
a Sketch by tho Author ) 
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a contury more modern then the other buildings of the place, and 
displays the Pathan style ab its paiod of gieatest porfection, when 
tho Tlindu masons had Jearnod to fil their exquisite style of decora- 
tion to the forms of their forcign masters. Jts wallg are decorated 
intommally with a diaper pattern of norivalloi oxeollonce, and tho 
modo in which the square is changed into an octagon is mord simply 
ologant and appropriate than any othor example I am acquainted 
with in India. The pondentives accord perfectly with the pointed 
openings in the four other faces, and aro in every respoct appropriately 
constructive. Lruo, there aro defecis, “For ingtanco, thoy aro rathor 
1oo plain for the claborate diaperihg which covers the whole of the 
lower part of the building both internally and externally ; lt orna- 
mont might pasily have been added; and their plainness accords with 
the simplicity of the domo, which is indeod by no menus worthy of 
the substructie. Not being pieced with windows, it scems os if 
tho architect assumed that its plainness would not hoe detected in the 
gloom that in cbnsequence provails, 

This building, though small—it is only 58 ft. square oxternally, 
and with an internal aparimont only 34 ft. 6 in. in plan—marks tho 
oulminating point of the Pathan style in Delhi. Nothing s0 complote 
had beon done before, nothing so ornate was attempted by them after- 
wards. In the provinces wonderful buildings were erectod between this 
period and the Mogul conquest, but in the capital their edifices were 
more marked by solemn glooth and nakeduess than by ornmrientation 
or any of the higher giaces of architectural art, Txtornally it is a 
good deal damaged, but its offect is still a to that of any building 
of its class in India. 


Anu, 


Tho mosque at Ajmir (Woodent No, 283) was vominencod appa- 
rently in the year 1200 and was cortainly comploted duting the reign 
of Altumsh, ap, 1211-1236? According to tiadition, it was finished in 
tavo days and a half; hence tho only name by which it is now known 
-—the “ Arhai din ka Jhompra,” which, if if means anything, can only 
. apply to the clearing away of tho Pagan temples and symbols, and 
the dedication of,o hoathen shrine to purposes of the Teithfil. In 
this instance it scoms almost certain, whatover may he the case at 
Delhi, that the pillars are in situ. At all ovonts, if thoy wore takon 
down by the Mahomedans, they certainly have been ro-erected oxactly 
ag they were origsaally’ Hosenat to stand.? Tho pillais, their archi- 

rad ig 


1 ‘The same form of pondontivo i ig found } ports, yol. it p 261, 
al Sethistan CWoadeul No. 946, vol. ir), 4 Tam sary to differ from Gen, Cun- 
nemily ten eenturies bofoie this time. ningham on this matter. To has soen 
* Cuiningham, ‘Archeological, Re- | the mosque—I have nots but I have 
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traves, the voofing-stones, and the domos, are all of a piece, and so 
exactly what wo find at Abu’and Girnar as to leave no dowht that wo 
aeo boforo us a part of tho courtyard of a Jaina Templo, which probably 
had been used by tho followors of that religion for a couple o 
conturies at least bofore it was appropriated hy tho conquerors. I 
is only the west sido, with its uino domos, that is now standing. 
Tho cloistors‘on tho othor threo sidos avo in ivins, though their plan 
can casily bo traced even now, What romnins, howovor, is xuflicien’ 
to show that it must originally havo beon o singularly elegant apo- 
cimen of its class. Tho pilldrs are lalloy and moro splendor than those 
of tho mosquo al Delhi, but puror and more olegant in desiph. 

The glory, howevor, of this mosque, as of that of tho Kutwh, is tho 





MODERN 
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283. Mosquo nt Ajmisr (Compiled from a lan by (ten. Cunninglum.) Scale 100 ff, to Lin. 


soreon of seven frchos with which Aliwnsh adorned the conrtyad 
(Woodout No. 284). Its dimonsions are very similar 10 those of its 
rival. The contral arch is 22 ft. 8 in, wido; the two on either silo 
18 ft. 6 in,, and the outer one at cach ond 10 ft, 4 in, In tho contre 
the sercen rises to « height of 56 ft., and on ib avo the ruins of two 
amall minarets 104 ft, in diametor, ornamented with alternate civoular 
and angular flutes, as in the lower story of tho Kutub, It is not clear 





photographs snd daawings of 1; ond Tod, in his ' Annals,’ ents it simply 
directed Mx, Burgess’s attention espo- | as a Jaina temple, witout reafaiing fo 
alally to this point whon he visited it, | any possible alterations, excapt ndditions 
and the result is © conviction on my | mado by Moslom architects) vol. i, 779, 
nnnd that the pillars now standing ate 208 also iis plate, which is singulaly 
unaltered m arrangement, correct, 
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whether anything of the samo sort oxistol at Dolhi—probably not, 
as tho great minar may havo servo for that purpose, and their 
introduction here looks Tike an afterthought, and the produotion of an 
wnpractised land working in an unfamiliar stylo. Wherever and 
whonovor minars were afterwards introduced, proparations for them 





Great Aich in Mosque at Aymir, Crom a Photogiapt.) 





wore always mado from tho foundations, and their lines aro alwnys 
carried down to the ground, in somo shapo or ollf@, ay in true att 
they ought tq be. “This solecism, if it may be so-called, evidontly 
arose from tho aichitects being [lindus, unfamiliar with tho style; 
and to this also is due the fact that all the arches aro constructed 
on the horizontal principle. * There is not a true arch in tho place ; 
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but, owing to thoir having the command of largor stones than wero 
availablo at Delhi, the arches are not here crippled, as thoy wore 
there before the late repairs. 

It is neither, howover, its dimensions nor design that makes this 
screon one of the most remarkable architectural objects in India, but 
the mode in which it is decorated. Nothing can exceed tho taste 
with which tho Cufic and Togyra inscriptions are interwoven with the 
more purely architoutural decorations, or tho mannor in which thoy 
give life and varioty to the wholo, without over interforing with tho 
constructive lines of tho design. As bofore romarked, as cxamples of 
surface-decoration, these two mosques of Altumsh at Delhi and Ajmir 
avo probably unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo ox in Porsia is so exqui- 
sité in detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach them 
for beauty of surfacc-decoration, Besides this, they are wniquo. 
Nowhere else would it be possible to find Mahomedan largencss of - 
coneoption, combined with Tlindn delicacy of ornamentation, carried 
out to the sama extent and in the same manner. If to this we add 
thoir historical value.as the first mosques erected in Tndia, and their 
ethnographic importance as bringing out the leading characteristics 
of the two races in so distinot and marked a manner, there are cer- 
tainly no two buildings in India that hettor deserve the protecting caro 
of Government; tho one has received its fair share of attention; 
the other has beon most shamofully neglected, and latterly most 
parhavously ill-treated. 


1 Owing to tho Tindu part being mn- 
distmbed, and the Mahomedan pitt 
better builé and with larger matorials, 
the mosque is not in the same rina 
condition as that at fhe Kulu) was 
bofore tho late ropairs, It is, however, 
in a filthy and nogleated stale, and 
might at a very slight outlay be pro- 
sorved from fiunther dilapidation, and ite 
beauties vory much onhaneed, Thero 
is, go far as I onan judge, no building 
in India more worthy of the atiention 
of Government than this, Tho kind of 
care, however, that is bestowed upon it 
may be gathered from the following ox- 
tract from a privat letter fom a gontle- 
men high in the Government soryico in 
India, and one perfectly well informed 
as fo what ho was writing about: “Hfpvo 
you ever hoard that some of the Tindu 
pillars of the great mosque at Ajmir 
wero dragged from their places (I pro- 


sumo they wero fallen pillars), and rot 
up na & triumphal aroh on the occasion 
of Lord Mayo’s visit? and have you heard 
that they were so inseouroly conyorted 
that nobody dared to go undor them, and 
that md Mayo and tho inspired —~ 
of architects wont roid it?” This is 
moro than confirmed in a public lotier hy 
Sir John Stuaehey, Licut.Governar of 
tho Noith-Weab Provinces, addressed to 
Lord Northbrook, on 25th August last. 
In this he speaks of “an over zealous 
district officer who, not long ago, retitully 
pulled down the sculptmod columns of a 
well-known templo af graat antiquity” 
—tho Arhal din ka Jhompin—* with the 
object of docoating a temporary tiium- 
pbal meh through whieh the Yieooy was 
fo poss,” Ife then proceeds to quote 
what Roussclet says 1¢gerding our neg- 
leet of such monumcnta, which 13 not 
one whit foo severe, 
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Later Parnan Stypu. 


After tho death of Ale ud-dfn (A.D, 1816) a chango seomg to havo 
come over the spirit of the Pathan architecls, and all thoir subse- 
quent buildings, down to the time of Shore Shah, a.p, 1589, oxhibil a 
slorn simplicity of design, in marked contrast to the elaborato orna- 
montation with which they bogan. Lt is not clear whether thia aroso 
from any puritanical reaction against the quasi-Ilinduism of tho 
carlier examples, or from any political causes, tho olfect of which it 
is now difficult to trace: but, cortain it is, that when that stern old 
wanior Tugluck Shah, a,p. 1821, founded the Now Delhi, which still 
bears his namo—Tugluckabad—all his buildings ero characterised 
by a gevero simplicity, in marked contrast with those which his 
predecessora orected in the capital that overlooks the plain in which 
his citadel is situated. His tomb, which was finished at least, if 
not built, by his successor, instead of being situated in a garden, 
as is usually tho caso, stands byvitsclf in a strongly-fortifiod citadel 
of its own, surrounded by an artificial lake. Tho sloping walls 
and almost Egyptian solidity of this mausoloum, combined with 
the bold and massive towers of tho fortifications that surround it, 
form a model of a warrior’s tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhero, and 
in singular contrast with tho clogant and luxuriant gardon-tombs 
of the moro settled and poacoful dynasties that succeeded, 

Tho chango, however, of most intorest from a historical point of 
view is, that by tho timo of Tugluck Shah's reign, the Mosloms 
had worked thomselves entircly hee fom Tlindu influcnco, In his 
buildings all tho arches aro true aches; all the details invented 
for tho place whore they are found, IZis tomb, in fact, would bo aa 
appropriato—more go, indecd—if found in the valloy of the Nile than 
on tho banks of tho Jumne; and from that time forward Maho- 
modan architcoturo in India was a new and complote style in ttsolf, 
and devolopod according to the natiwal and inovitablo soyuences 
of true stylos in af] parts of the world, 

Tt is truo, nevortheless, that in their tombs, as woll as in their 
mosques, thoy frequently, 10 save thomselyes trouble, used Uindu 
materials when thoy wore evailablo, and ofton with the most pic- 
turesque effect, Many of theso compound edifices are composed of 
four pillars only, surmounted by a small domo; but frequently they 
adopt, with the pillais the Jaina arrangemont of twolve pillars, so 
placed as to support an octagonal framework, easily moulded into 
a circular basement for a dome. This, ‘as beforo observed, is tho 
myzangement of the tomb at Mylassa, and tho formative idea of all 
that is beautiful in the plans of Jaina buildings in India. 

One example must suffice to explain the offect of these buildings 
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(Woodent No. 285). Ad first sight tho domo looks rather heavy for 
the substructuro ; but the offect of the whole is so picturesque that it 
jis dificult to find fault with it, If all tho matorials were original, 
the design would bo open to criticism; but, whon a portion is 
avowedly borrowed, a slight want of balance hotwoen the parts may 
‘be excused. 

There are sovoral oxamplos of tombs of this sort at tho Bakaraya 
Kund in Bonares, ovidently mado up from Jaina materials ;! and, 
indeod, wherever the Mahomedans fairly settled thomsolves on a silo 
previously ocoupied by tho Jains, such combinations aro frequent; Int 
no attempt is ever mado to assimilate the parts that aro Mahomedan with 


Iv 


j x labia? on 





285 Pathan Lomb at Shopice, near Qualtor. (rom a Sketch by {he Author ) 


those bolonging to the Hindu style which they aro employing ; they 
are of tho ago in which tho tomb or mosquo was built, and that ago, 
consequontly, casily rocognisablo by any one familiar with tho stylo, 
The usual form of e Pathan tomh will bo bottor undeistood from 
tho following woodout (No. 286), roprosonting a nameless sopulchro 
among the hundreds that still atrow tho plains of Old Nolhi, Lt con- 
sists of an octagonal apartment, about 60 ft. in diameter, surrounded 
by a verandah following tho samo form, each face boing ornamonted 
POE a ee ae 
1 sJownal of tho Asiatic Sooicty of | plans, pls. 7 and 8, can sco anything in 
Bengal,’ vol. xxaiv. p. 1, ef seqg, pls. 1-8, | thom but the usual tomb of a Mahomedan 
It 18 to mo inconooivablo that any ono | noblo of tho 15th contury with its accom- 
looking 6 theso plates, ospeoially the | panying mosquo. . ; 
24 


> 
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* 


py tes aches of tho stilted pointed fom pemally adopted by tho 
Pathans, and ik 14 supported by doublo square cohumns, which are 
almost as univoisal wiih them as this form of arch. 





286, Tomb at Ohl Veltit Cram a Sketch by the Author} 


[¢ is a form ovidontly hou owed fom tho squaio pior of tho Jains, but 
go allored and 60 simplifiod, that it oquires some ingontily Lo recognise 
ts origin in its new combination, 


Tho soies of Tathan tombs closes 
with that of Shae Shah (Weodent 
No, 287), tho last lub one and the 
most allustiions of his aaco, It is 
situalod on a squaio teriace in the 
mriddlo of a Jago tank, near Sasseram, 
in Shahahad, and, from ifs locality 
and ils design, is now a singularly 
picturesque olject (Woodent No. 288). 
Tis dimensions too ava considerable! 





287 Tomb of Shere Shah at Sasseram ’ 
No scale "  Tts base is an octagon, 64 fl. on each. 


sido oxtorhally, In tho interior a 
gallery, 10 ft wide, suriounds the central apartment, whieh is sm- 





These dimonsoits are takon fiom the tet aud o plan ot the building m Mont- 
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mounted by a dome 65 ft. in diamolet, beneath which stands tho 
tomb of the founder and of somo of his favomito’ coinpanions in 


arms, 7 
On the oxvterio, the terrace on which it stands, is ochamantail by 


old octagonal pavilions in tho angles, which support appropriately 
tho cential domo, and tho httle Inackoted kiosks between them 
Incake pleasingly the outline, Tn the same manner the octagonal 
Jaosks thet duster round tho dium of the dome, and the domo itself, 














238 ‘Yomb of Shore Shah (T'rom a Photograph ) 


icliove tho monotony of the composition without detaacting fiom iis 
solidity or apparent solemnity. Allogothor, as a royal tomb of the 
second class, thore aio fow that surpass it in India, eithea for beauty 
of outline ox appopriatoness of detail, Originally it was connectod 
with the mainland by a hn i which fortunately was lokon down 


gomery Maatin’s edition of Buchanan | ovel, ieieae drawn thet it oan hudly 
Hamulton’s ¢ Sfatistacal Account of Shah- | bo reproduced, 
abad, vol ip, 125. The Plan is, how- | 
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before tho grand trunk road passed near. But for this, it would 
probably have boon utilised before now. 

Tho mosques of the Pathans bore tho same aspect as thoir tombs, 
Tho so-called Kala Musjid in tho present city of Delhi, and finished, 
according to an ingoription on its walls, in .», 1889, is in a style not 
unlike tho tomb (Woodout No, 286), but moro massivo, and evon less 
ornamonted, ‘This sovere simplicity seems to have been the charac- 
teristic of tho lattor part of tho 14th contury, and may havo boon a 
protest of the more puritanical Moslom spirit against the Tlindu oxu- 
borance which charaotorised both tho 18th and the 15th conturies. A. 
reaction, however, took place, and the late Pathan style of Dolhi was 
hardly less rich, and cortainly far moro appropriate for the purposes 
to which it was dovoted than tho first style, as oxhibited in tho 
buildings at the Kutub, 

This, however, was principally owing to tho oxceptional splondour 

of the reign of Shore Shah, who, howevor, is so mixed up both in dato 
and in association with the carlicr Moguls, that it is difficult to dis- 
oriminato between them, Though Babor practically conquored India 
in 4.0, 1404, his successor, TTumayun, was dofeated and driven from 
the throne by Shore Shah in 4,p, 1540, and it was only in A.p, 1554 
that the Mogul dynasty was finally and securely ostablished at Delhi, 
The style consequently of tho first half of tho 16th contury may be 
considored as the last expiring effort of tho Pathans, or the first dawn 
of that of the great Moguls, and it was woll worthy of cithor. 
. At this age tho fagades of theso mosques becamo far moro orna- 
mental, and more frequontly onerusted with marblos, and always 
adorned with soulpture of a rich and benutifal charactor; tho anglos 
of tho building woro also relieved by little kiosks, supported hy four 
richly bracketed pillars, but never with minarets, which, so far as T 
know, wero not attached to mosques during tho Pathan poriod. Tho 
call to prayer was mado from tho roof; and, oxcopt tho first rudo 
attompt at Ajmix, I do not know a single instance of a mingret built 
for such a purpose, though they wore, as wo know, universal in Egypt 
and clsowhors long before this timo, and wore considerod nearly 
indisponsable in the buildings of tha Moguls very shortly afterwards. 
Tho Pathans seem to havo regarded the miner as tho alians viowed 
tho Campanile, more a8 a symbol of power and of victory than as an 
adjunct to a houso of worship. 

Tho body of tho mosque became gonovally an oblong hall, with a 
contral dome flanked by tavo others of tho samo horizontal dimensions, 
but not so lofty, and soparated from it by a broad bold arch, the 
mouldings and docorations of which formed ‘one of tho principal orna- 
ments of the building, 

Tho pondentivyes were evon more romarkeblo than tho arches for 
claboratoness of dotail. “Their forms aro so various thal itis impossi)lo 
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to classify or describe thom ; porhaps the most usual is that represonted 
in Woodout No, 289, whore tho angle is filled up with a numbor of 
small imitations of arches, brackoting out ono beyond the other, It 
wos this form that was afterwards converted into the honeycomb 


work of the Arabs in Spain. 





289, » Pendentiye fom Mosque at Old Delhi (Crom a Sketeh by tho Author.) 


If it woro not {hat tho buildings of the Pathang aro-so complotoly 
colipsed by the greater splendour of thoso of the Mogul dynasty, which 
succeeded them in thoir own capitals, their style would have attracted 
more attention than has hitherto boon bestowed upon it; and its 
monograph would be as intoresting as any that tho Indian-Saracenio 
affords, In its fist poriod tho style was characterised by all tho 
viohnoss which Hindu claboration gould bestow; in the second by a 
stern simplicity and grandeur much moro appropriate, according to 
our ideas, to,tho spirit of the people; and. during tho latter part of its 
existence, by a rojurn to tho claboratoncss of the past; but ‘ab this 
poriod every dotail was fitted to its place and ils purpose. Wo forgot 
the Tlindu except in hig delicacy, and wo recogniso in this last 
development one of the completed architectural styles of the world. 
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CHAPTER TY. 
JAUNPORE. 
CONTENTS, 
Mosques of Jumma Muajid and Lall Durwaza, 
CHRONOLOGY. 
Khoa Telean assumes independence at Mabtil ow wee soe ee AD LED 
Juunpore ss.) ee 9 | sam Shah Hot 
Mubulek, hisean. . wots 1110 | —~ deposed and seoks refuge at Gam 1478 
Shoms ud-din—Thabin Shah wee 1101 


Tr was just two conturies aftor tho conquest of India by the Moslems 
that Khoja Jchan, the Soubahdar or governor of tho province in 
which Jaunporo is situated, assumed jndepondence, and established 
a dynasty which maintained iisolf for nearly a century, from .v, 1897 
to about 1478, and thongh then xoeonquered by the sovereign of 
Delhi, still retained a sort of somi-indopendence till finally incov- 
porated in the Mogul empire by the great Akbar, During this period 
Jounpore was adorned by several large mosques, threo of which still 
romain tolorably entire, and a considerable numbor of tombs, palaces, 
ant othor bnildings, besides a fort and bridgo, all of which aro as 
vomurkablo specimens of their class of architecture as aro to bo found 
anywhore in India, . 
Although so long afier tho timo when under Ala ud-din and Tugluck 
Shah tho architecture of the capital had assumed something like com- 
plotoness, ib is onrions to observe how imporfect tho amalgamation 
was in the provinces at the timo when the principal buildings at Jaun- 
pore wore creoted. The principal parts of the mosques, such as the 
gateways, tho great halls, and the western paris genorally, ate in a 
complote arcuate style. Wherover indeed wide oponings and largo 
intornal spaces were wantod, arches and domes and radiating vaults 
were employed, and there is littl in thoso party to distinguish this 
architecture from that of tho capitals, , But in the cloistors that sur- 
‘yound the courts, ud in tha gallovies in tho intorior, short square 
pillars aro as gonorally omployed, with bracket capitals, horizontal 
architraves, and roofs formed of flat slabs, ps was invariably the case 
in JIindu and Jaina temples. Instead of boing fused togothor, as 
thoy aftorwards became, tho arcuate stylo of the Moxloms stands hero, 
though in juxtaposition, in such marked contrast to the trabeate style 
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of tho Tlindus, that somo authors have een led to suppose that the 
pillared paris belonged to ancient Jainu or Buddhist monumonts, which 
had beon appropriated by tho Mehomudans and vonverted {o thoir 
purposes!’ Tho truth of tho matter appears to ho, that the greater 
part of the Mahomedans in the provines at the time the mosqnos wore 
built werd Tlindus convortod to that religion, and who still cling to 
their native forms when these did not clash with thoir now frith ; and 
the masons wore almost corteinly those whoso traditions and whose 
taste inclined thom much moro to tho old traboate forms than to the 
newly-introduced arched stylo. 7 

As wo shull prosontly seo at Gaur, on the ono hud, the arched 
stylo prevailed from the first, bocauso the builders had no othor ma- 
terial than brick, and large openings wore thon impossible without, 
arches. At Ahmedabad, on the other hand, in an essentially Jaina 
country, and where stone was abundant, the pillared forms wore not 
only as commonly employed, as at Jaunporo, but wore used for so 
long a time, that before the country was absorbed in the Mogul 
empire, the amalgamation botween tho trabeale and arcuate forms 


was complete, 


‘Tho oldest mosque at Jaunpore is that in the fort, which wo learn 
from an inscription on it, was completed in a.p. 1398, It is not large 
—-barely 100 ft. north and south—and consists of a conixal block of 
masonry, with a largo archway, of the usual stylo of tho Mahomedun 
axchitecturo of tho poriod, and five openings botweon pillars on cithor 
hand, The front rows of theso pillars are richly soulptured, and 
were ovidently takon from some temple that existed thers, or in tha 
neighbourhood, before the Moslem occupation, but they seem lo havo 
exhausted the slock, as no othor such are found in any of tho mosques 


built subsequently.? 
Thero,are throo great mosrues still standing in tho oity; of thoxe 


the grandest is the Jumma Musjid (Woodouts Nos. 290, 291), or Friday 


‘Tho frat to suggest this was tho | —thoy mon Jaina, though thay say 
Baron Wugel, though his knowledgo of | Buddhiat—or any hivtoriea) ox other 
tho subject was so slight that his opinion | evidence that will burr a momunt'a oxe 
would not have had mush weight, ‘Tho | amination. ‘Chore muy huyo been some 
idea was,’howeyer, takon up aflorwards | Jnine or Windu buildings at Jaumpore 
and warmly advocated by the Inte Mx. | of tho 18th or 1lih eonturier that may 
Horne, B.C.8., and tho Rey, Mr, Shorring, | have beon utilised by the Mehomedans, 
in a sovies of papois in the ‘Journal of | but cortainly nino-touths at lonat of the 
tho Asiatio Sooiaty of Bengal,’ yal. xxiv. | pillars in Utesa mosyites wee made at 
p J, ef aeqg., and by tho lntler in his | tho time thoy wore roqnirel for tho 
work: on ‘Tho saered city of thodlLindus, | places they now ocanpy. 

p 288, and oclsewhere,  ‘Thoy havo ? A view of this mosquo will be found 
hitherto foiled to adduce a singlo ex- | in Kittoo’s ‘Indinn Architecture, bul, 
ample of similar pillms existing in any | unfortunately, na plan or dimoneions, 
wuthentic Buddhist or Jaine building | ‘That quoted in the text is frum momory. 
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Mosquo, which was commenced by Shah 


Tbiahim, av. 1419, but not 
completed till the reign of Tugam, ap, 


1451-1478. It consists of a 





290 Thun of Western Halt of Comtyard of Jumma Mughid, Jaunpore (liom a Pin by the Autho > 
Sealo 100 ft to Lin 





202 View of lateral Gatow 43 of Jumma Wurfld, 


. 
Taunpore (Troma Drawing by the Author > 


conityard 220 ft, hy 214 ft, 


+ on. the westoin side of which is situated a 
iango of buildings, 


tho contial one covared hy a dome 40 fi, in dia- 
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moter, in font of which stands a gate pyramid ov prapylon, of almost 
Egyptian mass and outline, rising lo tho height of 86 It, This gato 
pyramid by its elevation supplied the place of a minarel, which is 
a fontuio as Hlllo known at daunporo, as ib was, ab tho same ago, in 
tho capital vity of Delhi. On cach side of tho domo is a com- 
pmtment divided into two sloroya by a stone floor supported on 
pilais ; and beyond this, on cach sido, is an apartment 40 [t. by 50 tt, 





292 Tall Dinwara Mosque, Jaunpore (Liem a Drawing by the Author ) 


edveied by a bold pointed vault with ibs, so constaucted that its 
upper surface forms the oaternal 100! of the building, which in Gothic 
vaults is scarcely ovor Uho caso, Tho thieo sides of tho com Lyard wore 
swiounded by double colonuados, lvoe sturvys in hoight inlornally, 
but with thicoe on tho extaor, the floor of tho cow tya.d boing raised 
to the height of the lowor stoicy. On each faco was a handsome gate- 
way; ono of whioh 1s 1epresonted in Woodeut No, 291, which gives 

1 A ylow of il, but nol @ good one, is givon in Damoll’s plates, It 28 paruully 
seen in Waodeut Na, 201 
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a fair idea of the stylo: the gyeator part of tho castern side of tho 
court has been taken down and removed by tho English to ropair 
station-rouds and bridges, for which in their estimation thoso pillars 
ato admirably adapted. 

The smallest of the mosques in the city is the Dall Dunwaza or 
Red Gato, Tt is in tho samo style as tho others; and its propylon— 
veprosonted in Woodeut No. 292—displays not only the bold massive- 
neas with which these musyuesy were crested, but shows also that 
strange admixturo of Ilindu and Mahomedan architecture which por- 
vated tho style during the whole period of its continuance. 

OF all the mosques remaining at Jawnpore, the Atala Musjid is 
tho most ornate and the most beautiful, The colonnades surrounding: 
its court ave four aisles in depth, tho outer columns, as well as those 
noxt the court, being donblo square pillars. Who threo intermediate 
vows are singlo square cohmmms, supporting a flat roof of slabs, 
arranged as in Jaina temples, Txternally, too, it is two storoys in 
height, the lower storey boing occupicd by a sorics of coils oponing 
outwardly, All this is so liko a Windu arrangement that one might 
almost at first sight bo tompted, like Baron Thigel, to fancy it was 
originally a Buddhist monastery. TIo failed to remark, howover, that 
both hore and in the Jumme Musjid the colls opon outwardly, aud 
axe below tho level of the courtyard of the mosquo—an arrauge- 
ment common cnough in Mehomedan, but novor found in Budihist, 
buildings. Its gateways, however, which are tho principal ornaments 
of the outer court, aro purcly Saracenic, and the western faco is 
adorned by threo propylons similar to that ropresonted in the last 
woodeut, bué richor and more beautiful, while ils intorior domes and 
roofs aro superior to any other specimon of Mahomedan art I am 
acquointed with of so early an age, Thoy ave, toa, porhaps, mare 
striking horo, because, {hough in juxtaposition wilh the qnasi-Tindu- 
ism of tho cowrt, thoy oxhihit tho arched style of tho Saraceniv 
wehitects in as great a degreo of complotoncss as ib oxhibited at 
any subsequent period. 

Tho othor }uildings hardly require partionlar montion, though, as 
transition specimous between the two styles, these Jaunporo oxamplos 
are woll worthy of illustration, and in thomsolves possess a simplicity 
and grandeur not often met with in this style, An appeuranco of 
strongth, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, which 
is foreign to our genoral conception of Saraconie art, though at Tug- 
luckabad and elsowhoro it is carried oven further than at Jampore. 
Among tho Pathans of India the expression of strength is as charac- 
toristic of the stylo ag massivoness is of that of the Normans in 
England. In India it is found conjoined with a degree of rofinoment 
seldom met with elsowhoro, and totally freo from tho coursdénoss which 
in other countries usually hesels vigour and boldness of design. 
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The peculiarities of this stylo aro by no means confined to tho 
capital; thoy prevail at Gazcoporo, and as far north as Canougo, while 
at Benares tho examplos are frequent, Tn the suburbs of that city, 
at a place called the Rakaraya Kund,! thore is a group of tombs, as 
mentioned above, and other buildings belonging to tho Mosloms, 
which are singularly ploasing specimons of the Januporo stylo, and 
certainly bolong lo tho same ago as thoso just described. 

Tho kingxtom of Jaunpore is also rich in liblle tombs and shrines 
jn which the Mosloms have nsod up Tfindu and Jaina pillars, meroty 
rearranging thom aflor their own fashion, ‘These, of conrso, will not 
pear criticism as archilectural designs, but there is always something 
so indescribably picturesque about thom as fairly to oxtort admira- 
tion, ‘Tho principal example of this compound stylo is a mosquo at 
Canougo, known popularly as “Sita ka Rasui,” “Sita’s kitchen.” It 
is a Jaina tomplo, rearranged as a mosque, in the mannor deseribod 
at pp. 263-4, Tt measures externally 133 ft. by 120 ft. Tho mosque 
itself has four rows of fiftcon columns cach, and threo domes, ‘I'he 
cloistors surrounding tho court are only two rows in depth, and 
had originally sixty-vight pillars, smaller than thoso of the mosque. 
Tixternally it has nu great beauty, bué its pillared court is very 
picturesque and pleasing. Acoording to an inscription over its prin- 
cipal gatoway, ils conversion was oflcetod by Lbvahim Shah, of 
Jaunpora, A.D. 1406.2 

At a lator ago, and evon after it had lost ils indopendenco, sovoral 
important buildings wore orected in the capital and in other towns 
of tho kingdom in tho style of tho day; but none of theso, so far ag 
is now known, are of sufficient importance 10 require notico in such a 
work as the presout, r 





‘YE tho buildings of tho Bukaraya 
Kand had been found within twenty 
miles of Almedghad, where thore nara 
Gozens oxnetly like thom, thoy would 
hardly have deserved a passing remail, 
Any one familiay with the stylo would 
havo assigned thom a dale—a.n, 1450, or 
thoreabouts—and would hnidly have 
troubled himsolf to inquire who built 


them, they aro so Hike all others af tho 
KANG AO. 

? Goneral Cunningham's ‘Ropoits’ for 
1802-~{8, vol. i, p. 287, From this Licarn 
that tho pillars surrounding the conrt 
on three sides have heen removed since 
Laaw them in 1836—this time, howover, 
not by the English, 
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CITAPTER Y. 
GUIEIAT. 


CONTINGS. 


Jumma Mugjid and othor Mnsques at Ahmedabad —'Lomdba and Mosques at Sirkaj 
and Bulwa~— Buildings in the Provinces, 
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Or tho various forms which tho Sareconio architecture assumed in 
Tudia, that of Ahmedabad may probably he considered, ag tha mast 
clogant, as it corlainly is tho most charactoristio of all. No other 
form is so essentially Indian, end no ono tolls its (alo with tho samo 
mumistakallo digtinoiness, 

As montioned abovo, tho Mahomorens, in the first contury of tho 
Ilojira, mado a brilliant allomp! to congtor Seinds and Gujoral, and 


_ apparently suecooded ; but tho comury was ko popmlous, anil its 


civilization so great, that the invaders were absorbed, aad soon dig 
appoared from the reno. 

Mahmid of Crhazni noxt ovmran tho provines, Int left no* por- 
meanont mari; and oven after tho fill of Dolhi (a.p. 196) Cuijorat 
muiniainod the slaagglo for independence for nearly two contyrios 
longer, til Worozo Tugluck, in an. 1801, appointed Muvaflar, a con- 
vorted Rajput, of tho Tak olan, to ho his vieoroy. "This, howovor, 
wag only on tho ovo of the troubles eased hy Ue divasion of Tamor- 
Jano, and, mutate domino, Qujorat romained as indepoudont as hofore. 

‘The next two conturies—dueing whieh the Almod Shahi dynasty 
occupied the throno~wore spent in conlinnal wars and slrugetes 
with their refractory vassals and the usighbouring chiefs, On the 
whole, however, their power may hoe said (0 have boot gradually on 
tho increase till the doath of Balmdur, 4.v, 1586, bnt thoy never 
wholly subdued tho rebollions spirit of their subjects, and corlainly 
never converted the bulle of thom to thoir faith. As n conseinones of 
this, the principal buildings with which this chapter is concerned ave 
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to bo found in tho capital and its immediate proximity. Boyond 
that the indus followed thoir old Suith and built temples as before ; 
though in such large citios as Cambay or Baroach the Mahomodans, 
of course, possessed places of worship, some of them of considerable 
importance, and gonerally mado up from pillars borrowed from Tindu 
buildings. . 

In Ahmedabad itsolf, howeyor, the Lfindu influence continued to 
bo felt thronghout, Evon the mosqnes are Hindu, or rathor Juina, in 
ovory detail; only, hovo and there an arch is ingorted, not becauso it 
was wanted conslinctively, but becauso it was a symbol of tho faith, 
whilo in their tombs and palaces oven this is gonorally wanting, Tho 
treuth of tho mattor is, tho Mahomedans had forcod themselves upon 
the most civilized and most essontially building yaco at that time 
in India, and the Chalukyas conquered thoir conquorors, and forced 
thom to adopt forms and ornamonts which wero suporior to any tho 
invaders know or could havo introduced. ‘Tho result is a style which 
combinos all the clogance and finish of Jaina or Chalukyan art, with 
a cortain largonoss of concoption which the Tindu novor quito 
attained, but which is charaotoristio of tho people who at this timo 
woro subjecting all India to their sway, 

Tho first soat of tho Mahomodan power was Anhilwarra, the old 
capital of tho Rajputs, and which, at tho time it foll into their powor, 
must havo beon one of the most splendid citics of tho Fast. Little 
now remains of all its magnificonco, if wo may trust what is said by 
vocent travellors who havo visited its deserted palaces, Ahmed, tho 
second king, removed tho seat of powor to a town called Kurna- 
wutti, aftorwards’ known as Ahmedabad, from the name of its second 
founder, and which, with charactoristio aotivily, ho sot about adorning 
with splondid edificos, Of theso tho principal was tho Jumma Musjid, 
which, though not romarkeblo for its sizo, is ono of the most beantifil 
mosques in tho Hast. Its arrangement will bo wndorstood from tho 
noxt plan (Woadout No, 208), Its dimensions ava $82 Lt. by 268 ft, 
over all oxternally ; tho mosque itself being 210 fi. by 95 ft., covering 
consequently about 20,000 sq. ft. Within tho mosque itself aro 260 
pillars, supporting fifteen domes arranged symmetrically, tho contre 
threo alone being somewhat larger and considerably highor than tho 
others. If the plan is compared with that of the temple at Sadri 
(Woodeut No. 138), which was being erected at the samo time by 
Khumbo Rana within 160 miles of Ahmedabad, it will afford o fair 
means of comparison between the Jaina and Mahomedan arrange- 
ments of that day. ‘The form of tho pillars and tho details generally 
are practically the same ineboth buildings, the Ilindu being somewhat 
richer and moro elaborate. In plan, the mosquo looks monotonous as 
compared with the temple; but this is redeemed, to some extent, by 
the different heights of the domes, as shown in tho olevation (Wood- 
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cut No, 294), and by the clovation of each division heing studiously 
variod, My own feoling is in favour of tho pootry of tho iemplo, dni 
thero is a sobricty ahout the plan of the mosque which, aftor all, may 
he in hottor taste, Both plans, it need hardly bo romarkod, aro in- 
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gat Jtesation of the Jimma Muajhi Scale 60 1. to 2 i, 


finitoly superior to the monotony of tho sowthor halls of 1000 pillars. 
Tho Jatter avo remarkablo for their sizo and the amount of labour 
bestowed wpou thom, hat if requites move than this to constitade 
goot mchitectnre, i 
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The goneval charactor of the clovation will ho undorstaod fram the 
woodent No, 204, but unfortunately its minarets ave gone. When 
Forbes? drew it, they wore still slanding, and wero celebrated m 
Wahstorn alory as tho shaking minarots of Ahmedabad ; an earthqualo 
in Ab, 18f£8 shook them 
doo much, but thero are 
soveral othors still stand- 
ing in the city from which 
thois form can easily bo 
restored, 

The plan and Jatoral 
extension of tho Jumma 











Mugjid are oxcoptional, — 295 Plan of the Queon’s Vusque, Mh zapore, 
Seale 66 ft to t tn, 


Tho usual form taken by 
tho mosques at Ahmed- 
abad was that of the 
Queon’s Mosque at Mirza- 
spore, and consisis of throo 
domes standing on twelve 
pillars cach, with the = 

eontral part go raised as 200 Hevatlon at the Gucens Mosaue, Mit zaponre 

to admit light to the in- 

terior, ‘lhe modo in which this was offected will bo undoistood fom 
the annoxed diagyam (Woodcut No. 207), Tho pillars which support 
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the central domes are twict as high as those of tho sido domes, and 
two rows of dwarf columns stand on the roof to mako up tho height. 
“ ee = 


a ' See plate in Forbes’ * O:lente! Memons,’ vol. iti, ch x¥x, 
2m 
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In front of these intornally is a solid balustrade, which is gonorally 
most richly ornamentod by carving, Thus arranged, it will bo por- 
ceived that the necessary emount of light is introduced, as if the 
drum of a Byzantino domo, but in a moro artistio mannor. Tlic 
sun’s rays can novor fall on the floor, or ovon so low as tho head of 
any ono standing thoro, ‘ho light is reflooied from tho oxtonal 
ioof inlo the domo, and porfect ventilation is oblained, with tho 
most pleasing effet of iTtmmination without glare, In oxox further 
to guard against tho last chonded contingoncy, in most of these 
mosques a screon of porforated stonework was introduced botweon 
the outer dwarf columns. hoso soreons wore frequently of tho 
most oxquisite beauty, and in consequence havo very gonorally beon 
removed, . 

Thove ao threo or four mosques at Ahmodabad, built oh the samo 
pattorn as that last desoribod, but as the style progressed: it Lécanie 
moro and more Indian, Tho arches in front wore frequontly omitted, ~ 
and only a sereon of columns appeared, supported by two minarets, 
one at cach angle. ‘This system wag carried to its greatest extent ay 
Sirkoj, about five miles from tho city, Mohammed Shah, in AD. 1445, 
vommonced erecting a tomb (A on Wooiluut No, 208) horo, in Aqnour 
of Alimed Guaj Buksh, tho friond and advisor of hig father. «Tho 
stylo of theso buildings may bo judged of from the woodout (No. 299, 
pago 532), representing tho pavilion of sixteen pillars in front of 
this tomb (I in Woodeut No. 298). ‘They are of the usual siniplgeut- 
line of the stylo-a tall, square base; the shafts square, and with no - 
ornament except a counlorsinking on the angles, and erowned witlt 
 modorately projecting brackot-capital, ‘Tho building is raofed with 
nino, small domes, insignificant in themselves, but loth internally 
and externally forming as pleasing x modo of roofing as over was 
applioil to such » small detached building of this class, ‘Tho mosquo 
(D) was cumploled in avy, 1451, and Malmid Bogurra added after- 
rwwards a Lomb for himsolf (B) and one for his wile Rajlaie(O). With 
thoir accompanying palaces and tonbs theso make up one of tho moat 
important groups in the neighbourhood. ‘Tho whole are constructed 
without o single arch; all tho pillars have tho usual bracket capitals 
of tho Iindus, and all tho domes aro on tho horizontal principle, In 
the large tomb an attempt has Leon mado to get a larger dome than 
tho usual octagonal arrangement would admit of, but not quite sue- 
cessfully, ‘Tho octagon docs not accord with the substructure, and 
cither wider spaces ought to have hoon introduced or a polygon of a 
groater number of sides omployed., Tho mosque is tho porfection of 
ologant simplicity, and is an improvomont on tho plan of the Jumma 
Masjid, There are five domes in a ling, as thore, but thoy are placed 
neaior to one another, and though of gicater diameter the width of 
tho wholo is less, and they are only two ranges in depth, Excopt tho 
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an, Pavilion In front of Tomb at Sirke). 


Mooieo Musjid at Agra, to be described hercafter, there is no mosque 
in India moro remarkable for simple cloganco as this, 

Bosidos these Jurger mosques 
there aro several smaller ones of 
great benuty, of which two—thoso 
of Moohiilia Khan and tho Ran 
Sipri—are pro-ominont, Tho olo- 
vation of tho fivst is by no means 
happy, but ifs dotatls aro exquisite, 
and it rotains its minarets, which 
is ivo seldom tho caso, As will he 
scen {vom tho wooleut, as well as 
Irom thoso of tho Jumma and 
Queon’s Mosques (Nos, 204, 296), 
the lower part of the ininarets is 
of pure Hindu arolitecture ; ell the 
bases at Ahinedabad aro neither 
moro nor legs then the perpendicular 

aod. Morus ot 2footltip Kian: parts of the basement of Mixidu or 
Scale 26 4t, to Cin Jaina temples clongated.  Evory 

form and evory dolail may bo found 

al Uhandyavati or Abu, oxcopt in one particalar~ on the angles of 
all [findn tomples are niches containing images. This the Moslom 
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could not tolorate, so he filled thom with tracery, We can follow 
tho progress of the dovolopment of this form, from tho first rudo 
attempt in tho Jumma Mugjid, through all its stages to the oxquisite 
pattorns of the Queon’s Mosque at Minzapore. After a contury’s oxpe- 
tienco thoy produced forms which as architectural ornamonts will, in 
their own class, stand,comparison with any employed in any age or in 
any part of the world; and in doing this they invented a class of 
window-tracery in which they were also unrivalled, Tho specimen 
below (Woodout No, 301), trom a window in a desocrated mosiyno 
in tho palaco (the Bhudder) will convey an idea of its olaboratoncas 











and graco. It would be diMeult to oxcol the skill with which tho 
vogetablo forms aro convontionalised just to tho oxtent required for 
the purposo, Tho oqual spacing also of the subject by the three ordi- 
nary irecs and four palms, takos it out of tho category of direct imila- 
tion of nature, and renders it sufficiontly structural for its situation ; 
but perhaps the greatest skill is shown in the oven manner in which 
tho pattern is spread over the whole surface, Thoro are somo exqui- 
xilo spooimons of tracery in preciour marbles at Agra and Dolhi, but 
nono quilo enual to this, 

Ahovo tho roof of the mosques the minarets mo always round 
lowors slightly taporing, as in tho mosque of Moohifiz Khan (Wuol- 
ent No, 300), rolioved hy pallorios displaying: great richness in the 
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brackets which support them as well as in tho balustradea which 
protect thom. The tower always torminates in a conical top rolioved 
by various disks, Thoy are, so far as T know, tho only minarets 
belonging to mosques which surpass thoso of Cairo in beauty of outline 
or richness of dotail, excepting those of the Rani Sipri mosque, 
which aro still moro beautiful. Tndeodl, that mosquo is the most 
oxquisite gom at Ahmedabad, both in plan and dotail. Tt ia without 
arches, and overy part is such as only a TTindu queen could order, and 
only Tindn artists could carve. 


Toms. 


Knowing tho stylo, it would not ho difficult to predicato tho form 
of tho tombs. Tho simplest would bo that of Abu Toth; an oola- 





302 Lomb of Meer Abu Tour 








Seale 60 ft. ta 1 in, mus a 
gonal domo supported on twelvo a BS 
pillars, and this oxtended on every / tee 
sido, but always yromaining a OU [| 
square, and tho ontrances boing / 

ce 


in the contro of tho faces. ‘The 
differonco botweon this and tho 
Jaina arrangomont is that tho 
Jattor is diagonal (Woodent No, * ’ : 
110), whilo theso aro square, ‘tho  "Qandn’ Soueco tei tine e 
anperiority of tho Tlindu modo is 
apparont ata glance, Not, ib is tro, in so small an arrangement as 
that lash quoted, but in tho tombs at Sirkoj (Woodout No, 208), tho 
offoct is so monotonons as almost io hocome wnpleasing. With tho 
Jains this novor is tho case, howover numorous tho pillavs may be, 
Besides the monotony of the square plan, it was felt at Sirkoj— 
ag already pointed out—that tho octagonal domo fiitod awkwardly on 
to its supports, This was romediod, to a groat oxtont, in tho tomb of 
Syad Osman, built in A,p, 460 by Mahmuid Bogurra. In this inatanco 
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+ As it is impossible by a woodout to | to tho photographs of “Archilesturo of 
convoy an impression of the beauty of | Alunedahnad,' &o, 
ihesa mosques, tho render is roforred 
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the base of the domo is a dodecagon, and a very considerable amount 
of variety is obtaincd by grouping tho pillara in twos and fours, 
and by the different spacing. In olovation (lo dome looks heavy for 
tho substructure, but not so in perspective; and when the screons 
wero added to incloso tho contral squarc, it was altogethor tho 
most successful sopulchral design carricd out in tho pillared stylo at 
Ahmedabad, 

Towards tho ond of thoir carcor, the architects of Ahmedabad 
evinced a strong tendency to revert to the arched forms gonorlly 
usod by their brethren in other countries. Mahmiid Bogurra Imilt 
himself a tomb near Kaira, which is wholly in tho arched stylo, and 
yemains ono of tho most splendid sepulchres in India.’ IIo also 
erected at Butwa, near Ahmedabad, a tomb ovor the grave of a saint, 
which is in every respect in the same style. 80 little, howevor, wero 
the builders accustomed to arched forms, that, though the plan is 
judicionsly disposed by placing smaller arches ouiside tho largor, so 
as to abut thom, still all those of the outer rango havo fallon down, 
and tho whole is vory much orippled, whilo tho tomb without archos, ‘ 
that stands within a fow yards of it, remains ontire. Tho scalo of tho 
two, howover (Plan No. 305), rovonls the scorot of tho proferonco 
accorded to tho arch as a constructive oxpodienl, The larger piors, 
the wider spacing, the whole dimonsions, woro on a grander scale 
than could bo attained with beams only, as tho Ilindus used thom, 
As tho Grecks and Romans omployed theso "features, any dimonsions 
that wore feasiblo with arches could ho attained by pillars; but 
tho Hindus worked to a smallor modulus, and do not scom to havo 
Jmown how to inoreaso it, Tt muat, however, be remarked that they 
genorally used pillars only in courts, whoro thoro was nothing to 
compare thom with but tho spectator’s own hoight; and thoro 
tho forms employed by thom wore largo onough. Ib was only 
when tho Moslems camo io use them externally, and in conjunction 
with arches and othor largor foatures, that their diminutivo scalo 
became apparent. 

Lt is porhaps tho ovidonce of a declining ago to find sizo hocoming 
tho principal aim, But it is coriainly one great and important 
ingredient in architectural design, and so thought tho lator architects 
of Ahmedabad. In their later mosques and buildings thoy atleined 
groator dimonsions, but it was at tho oxponso of all that rondors thoir 
carlior stylo so beautiful and so intoresting.? 


1 Deseribed further on, p. 588, Wood- 
cuts Noa, 806 and 807, . 

? L understand from My. Burgoss that, 
during hig recent visit to Ahmedabad, 
ho copied 2 numbor of inscriptions fiom 
tho mosques thero which prove that some 


of tho uames givon to the Iuildings are 
eironcous, When theso ave published 
new names and dates ritah in somo 
instances he given to several of the build. 
ings, bul tho allorations, aa T undorstand 
it, are nol yory important. 
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Bowides tho buildings of the classes abovo enumorated, there are 
sovoral smaller oljeots of art at Ahmedabad which aro of oxtraordinary 
Deanty, Among theso ara sovoral bowloes, or deep wells, with broad 
fights of stops leading down to them, and ornamonted with pillars and 
galleries ta ag prent an oxtent as some of the largest buildings above 








306. Pions of Tombs of Cutub-wl-Atum and lis Son, Butwa. Seale about 50 ft to 1 in. 


ground. It requires a porsonal oxporionce of tho grateful coolness of 
a subtorrancan aparimont in a hot climate to approviate such a class 
of buildings, and in the rainy Wost wo hardly know how valuallo 
water may becomo, 

Another object of architectural beauty is found in tho inflow and 
outflow sluices of tho great tanks which abound overywhero around 
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tho city. Nowhore did the inhabitants of Ahmedabad show how 
essentially thoy wore an architectural peoplo, as in theso utilitarian 
works. Té waa a nocessity of their naturo that overy object should be 
made ornamental, and their success was as preat in theso as in their 
mosques or palaces, 


Buitornas mw tar Provinces, 


In addition to the numorous edifices thet adorn the capital, there 
aro, as hinted above, several in tho provincial capitals that are woll 
worthy of notice. Among those the Jumma Maajid at Cembay is 
porhaps tho most splondid. It was erected in a.p, 1825, in the timo of 
Mohammed Shah Gori, and is only inforior to that of tho capital in 
sive, It measures over all 200 ft. by 210 ft., and its internal court 
120 ft, by 185 ft, BExcopt boing somewhat smaller in scale, its plan and. 
arvangomonts are almost identical with those of the Alvumsh Mosquo 
(Woodeut No, 283) at Ajmir: bot, when it is looked into, it would 
bo difficult to concoive two buildings moro essontially difforont than 
those two are, Tho soreon of archos at Cambay, only threo in number, 
aro plain ovon to baldness, and low, in order to fit tho dimonsions 
of tho Jaina pillera of tho intorior, Theso lattor aro all borrowed 
from cosecrated temples, and in this instance certainly ronrranged 
without much attontion to congruity or architectural offect. Still the 
offect is picturesque, and tho parls boing employed for tho purposes 
for which they wero dosignod, thoro is no offonsive incongruity eny- 
whore, 

Ono of tho most romarkablo foatnres in this mosquo is tho Lomb, 
which its fonndor, Imrar bon Ahmed Kajorani erected for hinsoll. 
It is wholly composod of Hindu romains, and is two sloroys in hoight, 
and was crowned with a domo 28 ft, in diamotor, ‘Tho parts, how- 
over—horrowed, apparontly, from different buildings——wore so badly 
fitled together that, after standing some threo conturies it fell in, 
and has since romuined a ruin, singularly picturesqno in form and 
oxquisite in dotail, but a monument of the folly of employing building 
metorials for any purposo but that for which thoy wero designed! 

Thoro is anothor mosque at Baroach, nob wnliko this ono in dosign 
but smallor, being only 185 ft, over all north and south, and it has -- 
now, ab loast—no courbyard ; hut some of its dotnils, borrowed from 
[Findu fomplos, aro very beautiful. 

Thoro aro also two vory beantifal mosynos at Dolla, a oily twonly- 
two miles south-west from Almedabad, almost identical in sizo wd 
ce maa Sia Oh 

YAM tho partiontars nbovo quoted ) Cities of Gonjoratt Ny TG. Uopa, - 
regarding thal mosquo mo deived from | BOB. ushated by photographs, 


nw work published in Bombay in 1868, | plana, md with doxeriptivo text, 
ontilled, *Smat, Baroach, and ofher old 


plan, bomg cach of thom squaies of about 150 ft, and tho mosque- 
fiont covacd with five domes 
and the seicon-wall wilh thice 
aiches each,? 

Tho most beautiful, however, 
of thoso povincial oxamplos is 
the tomb at Mahmidabad, of Hs 
class ono of the most beantiful 
in India (Weodeut No. 806), Tt 
was ciecled by tho samo Meh- 
nud Bogmia, sm 1484, who 
erected tho tomb of Kutub-ul- 
Alum at Bulwa, desoribed above 
(Woodeut No. JO), and is said 
io have beon designod by tho 
samo nichiicct This is, how- 
ovor, 2 far moro succossful ox- 
amplo, and though small— it 
100 Plan af Tomb of Mahmud Beguiia, reat is only 94 fl square, oxclusive 

Katea Stale Ga ft to Lie ‘ 2 
of the poch—thee is a sim- 
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plicity about its plan, a solidity and balanco of pus in the design, 
which is not always found im those tombs, and has woly, uf over, 
beon surpassed in any iomb in India. Tho details, too, mo all olo- 
gant and appropriate, so that it only wants somowhat inorensod 
dimensions to rank among tho very first of 1s class, Its constaue- 
tive allangomonts, too, a10 so porfeot that no alteations in thom 
would bo 1equired, if tho sealo had beon very much inoreascd. 

Tho tomb itself is sunounded by a sorcon of porforatod slono- 
work, of the vory finost tracory, and with ils doublo voiandah aids in 
giving tho sopulohal chamber thai scclusion and 1opose 40 indis- 
ponsable in a mausoloun.! 





1 Theio 18 a yory good yew of the | Last’, but tho plan and dotarls hoo 
tomb in Ma. Giindley’s ‘Views of the | given me fom Mi, Mope’s work, sup, oil 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MALWA, 


CONTENTS, 
'Nho Great Mosque al Mandu. 


OHRONOLOGY, 
Sultan Dilawar Qhoi 6 «Ad, 1401 Batten Gbtavdedin |e AD, 1100 
Sultan Moshang Ghori 6 6 eee 1405 | ‘Sultan Muatimid JT. oe . 1h1d 
Ghayni Khan. , 1492 | Malwa incorpetated with cyeiat . 1634 
‘Mahinild Khan, cotemp. Rana Khumbo —— annexed by Akbar st re LGcR 
orchittne 6. ee ee 1136 


‘Inu Ghori dynasty of Mandu attained independence about tho 
samo time ax tho Sharkis of Jaunporo—Sultay Dilawar, who governeil 
tho provinco Irom 4.p, 1887, having assumed the title of Shah in 
An, 1401, It is, howover, to his succossoy Toshang, that Mandu 
owes its greatness and all the finest of its buildings. ‘Tho siato 
continned to prosper as ono of the independont Moslem principali- 
ties till A.p, 1584, whon it was incorporated with Gujorat, and was 
finally annexed to Akbar’s dominion in A.p, 1568, 

Tho original capital of tho stato was Dhar, an old Tindu oily, 
tavonly miles northward of Mandu, to which the seat of govormment 
was transforred aftor if heeamo indepondont. ‘Though an old and 
vonoratad city of the ITindus, Dhar contains no ovidonco of its former 
greatness, oxeept bwo mosqtes crocted wholly of Jaina vomaing, ‘Iho 
principal of theso, tho Jumma Musjid, las a courtyard measuring 
102 fl. north and south, by 181 fl. in tho other diveetion, ‘Tho 
mosqno itaclf is 119 ft, hy 40 fi. 6 in., and ils roof is supported by 
sixty-four pillars of Jaina architecture, 12 ft, 6 in, in hoight, and all 
of thom more ov loss richly carved, and tho threo domor that adorn it 
avo also of puroly TIindu form, Tho court is surrounded hy an arenilo 
containing forly-four columns, 10 ft. in hoight, ut equally rich in 
earving, Thoro is here no screen of arches, ad ab the Kutuh or at 
Ajmir, Internally nothing is visible but Tlindu pillars, and, oxcopt 
for their disposition and tho prayer-nichesethat adom tho wostorn 
wall, it might be taken for a Tlindu Imilding, In this instanco, 
howovor, thore scoms no doubt that there is nothing im situ. 'The 
pillars havo been brought from desecrated temples in the lown, and 
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arranged here by the Mahomedans as we now find thom, probably 
before the transference of the capital to Mandu, 

The other mosque is similar to this ono, and only slightly smallor. 
Tt has long, howovor, ceased to bo used as a placo of prayor, and is 
sadly out of xopair. It is called the Lit Musjid, from an iron pillar 
now lying half-buried in front of its gatoway. ‘This is gonorally 
supposed to have hoon a pillar of victory, liko that at the Kutub; 
but this can hardly bo the caso. Tf it wore intonded for an orna- 
montal purpose, it would have Neon cither round or oclagonul, and 
had some ornamental form. Ag it is, it is only a square dur of iron, 
some 20 fl, or 25 fl. in height, and 9 in. section, without any orne- 
mental form whatever. My impression is, that it was used for somo 
useful constructive purpose, like those which supported tho fulso 
voof in tho Pagoda at Kanaruo (ante, page 428). ‘Chore aro some 
holes through it, whioh tond further to make this view of its origin 
probable, But, be this as it may, if is another curious proof of 
tho employment of Jargo masses of wrought-iron by tho Tindus 
at a time whon thoy were supposed to he incapable of any such 
mechanical oxortion. Ils date is probably that of tho pillars of the 
mosques whore it is found, and from their stylo they probably belong 
to tho 10th or 11th conturies, 


The sito on which the city of Mandu is plaved is ono of the 
noblest oveupiod by any capital in India, It is an oxtonsivo platean, 
totachod from tho mainland of Malwa by va deop ravine whont 800 
fa 400 yards across, whoro narrowest, ad nowhoro less than 200 ft, 
in depth. Chis ix crossed by @ noblo causeway, defended hy throo 
geloways, and flanked by tombs on oithor hand, Tho platew is 
surrounded by walls oreeled on tho brink of tho clii!--it ix said 
28 miles in extont This, however, conveys a vory orroneotts ion 
of the xizo of the plage, nnaloss qualified by the information that the 
walls follow the sinnosilios of tho ravines whorover “hoy oeonur, wid 
many of those oul inte tho hill a milo or two, and are only half nr 
anilo across, ‘Tho plato ey bo four or five miles cust aud wort, 
and throe miles north and south, most pleasingly diversified tn surtice, 
wbounding in wator, and Lortile in tho highost dygroe, as ix too plaiuly 
ovidenved by the rauk vogolation, whieh is touting: Vho ufldings of 
the eity to plocos or obsouring thom so thet Uhey ean hardly lw Keon, 

Tho finost Duilding in the city ix the Jimam Masjid, commenced 
qd nourly comploted by Moshang, tho second king, whe reigned from 
AWD, 1406 lo Aw, 1492, which, though uot vory large, is Ko simple and 
grand in ovllino and d8lails, thal it ruiks high among Uo monte 
monta of its class, [ts dimensions are extornully 200 (0 hy 275 fb, 
exeltwive of the porch, 

filornally, (ho cout fyatrd is ulnos( un exnet square of 102 16, aed 
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would be quite 50, wore it not that two of the pics on tho cast and 
ywost faces aio doubled. Tn other respects tho four sides af the court 
are oxactly similar, each boing ormmanontel by cleven great archos 
of previsely tho samo dimensions and height, supported. by piers or 
pillars, cach of one singlo Ulock of 1cd sandstono, Tho only varioty 
attomptod is, that the oast sido has two arcades in depth, tho north 
and south thice: while the west sido, or fhat froing Mecca, has five, 
besides bomg ornmonted by three groot domos, cach 42 ft. in 
diameter. . 

Ag will bo seon on the plan (Yoodeut No, 308), these large domes 
ao supported cach by twelve pillas, ‘Tho pillars aro all equally 
spaced, the archileot 
heving omilted, for the 
soko of uniformily, to 
widen the contral avo- 
nucs an tha intersca- 
tion of whioh the domos 
stant, It follows from 
this thet tho four sides 
of tho ootagon support- 
ing the domo, which 
ave parallel to the sides 
of the court, aro shortor 
than tho four diagonal 
sides, Intornally, this 
produces  yory awk. 
war appearanco; but 
it could nob havo Leon 
avoided except by run 
ning inlo qanothor difi- 
eulty—that of having 
oblong spaces at tho 
intorscolions of — the 
wider aisles with tho 

narrowor, to which ¢ho smalloy domos must havo beon fitted. Porhaps, 
on the whole, tho architect took tho loss inconveniont course of tho 
two. 

The intorior of tho court is ropresonted in Woodout No. 809, and 
for simplo grandow: and exprossion of powor it may, perhaps, bo 
taken*as ono of tho vory bost specimens now to bo found in India, 
Tt js, howover, fast falling to decay, and a fow years more may 
deprive it of most of that beauty which go> impressed mo whon I 
visited it in 1889, 

The tomb of the founder, which stands behind tho mosque, though 

Vnot romarkable for size, is a vory giand speeimon of tho last resting- 
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309 Courty aid of Great Mosque at Mandu., (Fiom a Sketch by the Author ) 


place of astern old Pathan king. Both internally and oxtornally it 
is reyeted with white marble, artistically, but not construotively, 
applied, and consequently in many places pecling off. Tho light is 
only admitted by the doorway and two small wintows, so Uhat tho 
interior is gloomy, but not moro so than scoms suilablo to ils 
destination. 

On one side of the mosque is a splendid Dharmsala, or hall, 230 ft. 
long, supported by thieo ranges of pillars, twonty-cight in each row. 
These aro cithor borrowed fom a Tindu adifico, or fornied: by somo 
native architect from stones originally Ilindu, and on tho north sido 
is a porch, which is avowedly only o ro-orcotion of the pillars of a 
Jaina, donte, . 

The palaces of Mandu are, however, pohaps eyen moro remark- 
able than its mosques. Of theso the principal is called Jchaj Mohal, 
fiom its being situated betweon two great {anks—almost litorally in 
the water, liko a “ship.” It is so covered with vogetation that it is 
almost impossible to sketch or photograph it,) but its mass and pio- 
turesquo outline make it one of the most remarkeblo edifices of its 
date; very unlike the refined clegance aftornards introduced by the 
Moguls, but well worthy of being the residence of an indopentont 
Pathan chief of a warrior state. 

The principal apartmeat is a vaulted hall, somo 24 St, wilo by 





* A view of this palace, but nol fiom the host point of view, will bo found in 
Wiliot’s ‘ Views in the East,’ . 
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twieo that longth, and 24 ft. in height, Mauked ly buttresses 
mangive enough bo support a vauth four bimes its seolion. Across tho 
ond of the hall is e range of aparinonts threo xboroys in hoight, md 
the uppor ones adorned with vido, bold, buevniod windows. Boyonid 
this is w long vonge of vaulted halls, slanding ti tho water, which 
wore apparently the living apartments of the palaco, Tike the rest 
of the palace they aro bold, and massive te a degree seldom found in 
{ndian edifices, and produco a corresponding olleat. 

On tho brink of the precipice ove locking the valloy of the Ner- 
budda is another pelacy, called that of Baz Bahadur, of a lightor and 
moro clogant character, but ovon moro ruined than the northorn 
pelaco, and seatdored over the wholo platean aro ruins of tombs and 
buildings of evory class and so varicd as alinosé (o dolly desoliption. 
In their solitude, in a vast aninhahiled jungle, thoy convey as vivid 
an impression of tho ophomeral splendour of Uheso -Mahomodan 
dypastics as anything in Jndia, and, if Ulustrated, world alono snifice 
to prove how wondorfully their buildors had grasped the true cloments 
of architectural design, 
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BENGAL. 


CONTENTS, 
Kudam ul Roussoul Mosque, Gaur— Adinah Mosque, Maldah, 





OaprraL—Gaur. 


Iv is not very easy to understand why the architects of Malwa 
should have adopted a style so essentially arcuate as that which we 
find in the capital, while their brethren, on either hand, at Jaunpore 
and Ahmedabad, clung so fondly to a traboate form whorever they 
had an opportunity of employing it. ‘Tho Mandu architects had the 
same initiation to the Hindu forms in the mosques at Dhar; and there 
must have been innumerable Jaina temples to furnish matorials to 
a far greater extent than wo find thom utilised, but we noithor find 
thom borrowing nor imitating, but adkoring steadily 10 tho pointed- 
arch style, which is the essontial charactoristio of thotr art in foreign 
countries, It is casy to understand, on the other hand, why in Bongal 
tho traboate style nover was in vogue. Tho country is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming oither pillars or 
heams, Having nothing but brick, itwas almost of necessity that 
they employed arches everywhere, and in every building that had any 
pretensions to permanency. ‘The Bengali style being, howevor, the only 
one wholly of brick in India Proper, has a local individuality of its 
own, which is curious and interesting, though, from the nature of tho 
material, deficient in many of tho higher qualities of art which cha- 
racterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials, 
Begides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the 
Bengalis introduced a now form of roof, which has had a most im- 
portant infinence on both the Mahomedan and Tindu styles in more 
modern times. As already mentioned in desoribing tho chuttrie at 
Alwar (ante, p. 474), the Bengalis, taking advantago of tho olasticity 
of the bambu, universally employ in their dwollings a curvilinear 
form of roof, which has begome so familiar to thoir oyes, that they 
consider it beautiful (Woodent No. 810). It is so in fact when 
bambu and thatch ave the materials employed, but whon translated 
into stono or brick architecture, its taste is more questionable. "hero 
2N 
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is, however, so much that is convontional in architociure, and beauty 
dopends to such an extont on association, that strangors mo hardly 
fair judges in o caso of this sort. Be 
this as it may, cortain it ix, at all events, 
that after being olaboiated into a feature 
of permanent architecture in Bengal, this 
enrvilincar form fonnd its way in the 
17th coninry togDelhi, and in tho J8th 
~'™ to Lahovo, and all tho intermediate build. 
—— ings from, say 4.b, 1660, botvay its pro- 
sonco to a greator or less oxlent. 

It is a curious illustration, however, 

" of how much thoro is in echitooture 
mye Mesos Gaya Dany of that is conventional and how fer famt- 
liavity may rondor that beautiful which 
is not so abstractedly, that while to tho Buropean oyo this form 
always romaine unploasing, to tho native oye—ILindn or Mahomodan 
-~it is the most clogant of modorn inventions.) * : 





Evon ivrespective, howevor, of its local peculiarities, the archi- 
leoturo of Gaur, tho Mahomedan capital of Bongal, dosorvos altontion 
for its oxtont and tho immense varioty of detail which it displays. 
Bongal, apparently because it was so distant from tho capital, was 
erected into a soparate kingdom almost simultanconsly with Delhi itself, 
Mahommad Bakhtiar Khilji, governor of Borar under Kutub ud-din, 
became first king of the dynasty in a.p, 1203, and wag succcedod by a 
Jong lino of forty-vight Icings, till tho stato was absorbed into Alcbar’s 
vast kingdom in a.v. 1673, undor Dautl Khan ben Suleiman, Though 
nono of theso kings did anything that ontitlos thom 10 a placo in 
gonoral history, they possossod one of tho richest portions of India, 
and employed (hoir woolth in adorning thoiy eapital with buildings, 
which, whon ina stale of ropnix, must have beon gorgeous, oven if nob 
always in tho best lasto, ‘Tho olimato of Bongal ix, howovor, singa- 
laxly inimical to the prosorvation of architectural remains, If tha 
roots of a treo of tho fig kind onco find a resting-placo in any orevico 
of a building, its destruction is inovitable; and oven without this, 
the Iuxuriant growth of the junglo hides tho building so complotaly, 
that it ia somotimes diMfioulé to discover it—ahways to oxploro it. 
Add to this that Gaur is singularly woll suited to facilitate tho 
vemoval of materials hy wator-carriago, During tho summer diun- 
dation, boats can float up to any of the ruing, and afier embarking 

Sg 
' Tn Uns icspool it is something like 1 dow houds. ‘Though detestable in thom- 
the ourvilincar pedimenis which Roman | selves, yel wo uso and admire thom 
and Ltalien aichitects omployed na win- | bepauge wo wo acsuatomed lo then 
fe 
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stones or biicks, drop down the stream to any new capital that may 
bo rising. I¢ thng happens that Moorshotebad, Toogly, and even 
Caloutta, aro 1ich ‘in spoils of the old Pathan capital of Bongal, 
whilo it has itself become only a mass of picturesque but almost 
indistinguighable auins. 

Tho city of Gaur was a famous capital of tho Ilindus long beforo 
it was taken possession of by tho Mahomodans. ‘Tho Sén and 
Bellala dynasties of Bengal scem to havo resided hero, and no doubt 

“ adorned it with tomples and edificos worthy of their {amo and wealth, 
These, however, were probably principally in brick, though alomed 
with pillars and details in what usod 10 bo called black marblo, Lut 
seoms to bo an indurated potstono of vory fine grain, and which takes 
a beautiful polish, Many fragmonts of Iindu art in this material 
ave found among the ruins; and if carefully examined might onable 
us to restore tho stylo. Its interest, howevor, principally lics in tho 
influonce it had on the Mahomedan style that suoceodod it, It is 
neither like that of.Delhi nor Jaunpore, nor any other style, but ono 
purely local, and not without considoablo merit in itsolf; its principal 
charactoristic being heavy shout pillas of stone supporting pointed 
arches and vaults, in brick—whercas at Jaunpore, for instanco, light 
pillars carried horizontal architraves and fiat ceilings. 

The genoral charactor of tho style will be seon in the oxamplo 
from a mosquo called the Kudam wl Roussoul at Gawy, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural morit (Woodout No, $11), ‘Tho solidity 
of the supports go far to redeom the inhoront weaknoss of brick archi- 
tecture, and by giving the arches o firm aso to start from, proventa 
tho smallness of their parts from injuring tho gonoral offeot, It also 
presonts, though in a very subdued form, tho ourvilincar form,of tho 
roof, which is so characteristic of tho style. 

In Gaur itself there aro two very handgomo mosques—tho Golden 
and the Barah Durwaza, or twolvo-doored, Both thoix fagados aro in 
stono, and covered with foliaged pattorns in low-roliof, borrowall ovi- 
dently from tho torva-cotta ornaments which wore moro frequontly 
employed, and continued a favourite mode of adorning fagades down 
to the time of the ercotion of tho Kantonuggur temple ilustialod 
above (Woodont No. 263), In the intorior their pillars havo gono- 
rally beon~removed, and the vaults consoquontly fallon in, so that it 
is not easy to judgo of their effect, oven if tho junglo would admit of 
tho whole aroa boing grasped at onco. Their gonoral disposition may 
be judged of, however, by the plan on page 549 (Wooilout No, 812) 
of the Adinnh mosque at Maldah, which formed at tho timo it was 
erected the northern suburbof the capital, From insoviptiona upon it, 
it appears that this mosque was erected by Sikander Shah, ono of the 
most illustrious of his race (4.p, 1858-1867), with the intention of 
boing himself buricd within its precincts, or in ite immodiato neigh- 

2N2 
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bourhoud. Its dimensions aro considerable, boing nearly 500 ft. north 
and south, and nearly 300 fl. cast and wost. In tho contro it contains 
a courtyard, swrounded on all sides by a thick wall of brick, dividoe 
by cighty-cight similar archer openings, only one of which, that in 
+ tho contro of tho wost sido facing Mocca, is widor and moro dignified 
than the vest, ‘The roof in liko manner is supportod by 266 pillars of 
Dlack hornblonde, similar in design to thoso roprosentod in Woodou 
No, 314. ‘hoy aro hold and ploasing in dosign, but it must bo von- 
fossod wanting in varioly. Thoso with the walls support no logs than 

















ai Kudain ul Roussoul Mosque, Gaur, (rota Phatograph.), 


385 domes, all similar in design and construction. 'Tho only varin- 
tion that is made is where a platform, called the Padshah ku 
Takht, or King’s Throno, divides @ part of the building into two 
storoys.! ‘ ‘ 

A design, such as that of tho Adinah mosquo, would be appropriate 


These parlioulas aio takon yin- | gomery Matin in hts ‘Waslorn India,’ 
eipally from Buchanan Hamilton's *Sta- | 1898, vol ii p, 619, ¢ seqq. 
tishes of Dingyopare,’ published by Mont- 
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for a caravanserai; but in an edifice whore expression and beanty were 


absolutely required it is far too monotonous. 
througly the whole group; 


Tho samo dofeot runs 
and though their size and clogance of 


details, joined with tho picturesquo state of richly foliaged ruin in 
which they are now found, mako thom charming subjects for tho 
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BL. Plan of Adinah Mosque, Maldah. 


Seale 100 ft. to 1 in, 


pencil, they possess all the dofects of.design wo remarkod in tho groat 


halls of a thousand columns in the south of this country,! 


Tt scoma, 


indood, almost as if here wo had again got among the Tamil xace, 


* Pago 347, ef seqq. 
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and that thoir peeulinrifios wore roappoaring on tho surfiea, though 
dressod in tho garb of a foreign race. 

Ono of tho most intoresting of tho antiquities of tho placo is a 
ininay, standing in the fort (Woodent No, 853) Por two-thirds of 

iho hoiyht it is a poly- 
~ : gon of  bwolvo  sidos; 
above tht civerlar, till 
ib attains the hoight of 
84 It. The door is at 
somo disimce from the 
ground; and altogothor 
it looks moto Hko an 
Trish round - towor then 
any ofherexample known, 
though it is most impro- 
hablo that thore should 
bo any connexion between 
the two toms, Lt is 
ovidently «© pillar of vic- 
tory—a Jaye Stambha- 
such as tho Kutub Minar 
ab Velhi, and those at 
Cool, Dowlutabad, and 
elsewhere, ‘"hore is, or 
was, an inscription on 
SU, Minar at Tome boa vy Tt this monument awhich 
axorihod its erection to 
Forozo Shah, If this is so, it must bo the king of thal provinca 
who reigned in Gaur Aut 702-715, or An, 1802-1815) and tho cha- 
actor of tho architecture fally hears oat this adsoription? — ‘Lho 
nitive trelition is, thet a saint, Poor Asa, lived, liko Simon Stylites, 
on ita summit! 

Bosides thoso, thoro aro sovoial of tho gatoways of Gaur which aro 
of considerable magnificonce, ‘Cho finost is that called Dhakhal, 
whioh, though of brick, and adorned only with lorra-cotte ornamonts, 
is as grand an objoot of its class as is to bo found anywhere, Tho 
gato of the citadel, and the gouthorn gate of tho city, are very noble 
examples of what can ho done with bricks, and bricks only, It is not, 
howovor, in the dimonsions of its buildings or tho beauty of thoir 








1 Initial coinage of Bongal, hy Edward | uppor gallery. In another year or two 
Thomas, BOS. 1866, it will, ronch tho giound, and then 

2 Tn the yoodout, though not so clemly | down comes tho mina Any one with 
as in tho photograph, will bo observed | a pookot-knifo might save it by five 
tho long pendont root of the treo which } minutes’ work. But Gnd bono? says thn 
lina beon planted by some*hird in the | Snvon. 
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details that the glory of Gaur resides; it is in thé wonderful mass of 
ruins stretching along what was once the high bank of the Ganges, 
for nearly twenty miles, from Maldah to Maddapore—mosques still in 
use, mixed with mounds covering ruins—tombs, temples, tanks and 
towers, scatiered without ordor over an immonso ¢listanco, and half 
buried in a Iuxurianco of vegetation which only this part of India 
can exhibit, What looks poor, and may bo in indifferent insto, drawn 
on paper and reduced to scale, may give an idoa of splendour in docay 
when scen as it ig, and in this respect there avo none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a more striking, and at tho samo 
time a more profoundly melancholy, impression than theso ruins of 
the old Pathan capital of Bengal. 
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Yho Mosquo at Kelburgah, 


UNRONOLOGY. 
Ala wd-cin Bahmant, a servant In Ma- Nizam Shah... oe AD LOL 
hand Tugluck's court ee ee GD 187 | Kutlam Ullah, last of Fatumant dynasty 1626 
Muhamed Sltah, Chal... 1368 — 
Mayalid lak 6 5 cae ee 1gtG | Kastre Rodd, fourier of Rovtl stabi 
Mabmitd Shah... wy] dymsty cee ee ' 1/93 
Ferove Shah matried daughter of Vine Ala Rene Shatt assumes royalty os 1619 
yatngar aja. 6 + palote ew 1997 | Aanly Borid Shah, last of bikie 109. 


Ahmed Slat, capital Bien wee 1422 


Pun campaigns of Ala ud-din and of Tughtek Shah in tho beginning 
of tho 14th contury extondod the fume and fear of the Moslem powor 
over tho whole peninsula of India, as fu as Capo Comorin and tho 
Straits of Manaay, It was almost impossible, howovor, that a state 
in tho semi-barbarous condition of the Pathans of that day could so 
organise a government as to rule so extensive and variod an ompiro 
from one contral point, and that as romoto as Delhi. Cuglick Sheh 
felt this, and proposod to ostablish the onpital at Dowiutabad, Tf he 
had heen able to aceumplish this, the whole of the south might have 
heon permanontly conquored, As it was, tho Bollaln dynasty of 
Iullabid was destroyed in Avo. (811,' and that of Wormngnl crippled 
nl not Mnally conquored till somo time afterwards,? while tho rising 
powor of Vijayanagar formod a harrier which shicktod the southem 
atates-— tho Chora, Chole, Pandya - against Mehomerlan oneroach- 
mont for somo centuries aftor that time; and bub for tho estublishmont 
of Mahomedan. kingdoms indopondont of tho coniral powor ab Dolli, 
‘the Dokhan might have beon lost to the Mosloms, and tho Jlindns 
held thoir own for a long time, porhaps for over, to tho south of tho 
Vindhya rango, 

Tho first of thoso dynaslios that successfully catnblished its indo- 
pondence was that called the Bahmani, from iis fonndor, Tfrsan 
Ganju, boing tho servant of a Brahman in Mahamud 'lugluck’s 
court, and owing his rise to his mastor, ha adopted his namo ag a 
title in pratitude. IIo established hingol? at Helbaraes an ancient 


1 Ante, p, 898, # Rishtenhoac Tnilin? vol. ii. p. 57. 
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Windu city of the Dekhan, and with his immediate sueceszors nol only 
held in cheok the Ilindu sovoreigns of Worangul and Vijayanagat, 
but actually forced them to pay him tribute, 'This prosperous state 
of affairs lasted for nearly a contury, when Ahmad Shah J. (A.D, 
1422-1425), for somo reason not explained, iransforred tho seat 
of power to Bidar. They lingered on for anothor contury or more, 
latterly known as the Borid Shahis, till thoy wore absorbed in tho 
great Mogul empire in av. 1609, Long before that, howevor, thoir 
place in the Dekhan had been taken by the Bijapur Adil Shalis, who 
established themselves thore A.p, 1489. 

During the short supremacy of Kalbargah as capital of the Dekhan 
(A.p, 1847-1485), it was adorned with several important buildings, 
among which was a mosque, one of tho most remarkable of ils olass 
in India (Woodeuts No. 314, 315). Its dimensions are considorablo, 
though not oxcessive: it measures 216 ft. cast and west, and 176 fl. 
north and south, and consequently covers 38,016 sq. ft, Its groat 
peculiarity, however, is that, alone of all the great mosques in India, 
the whole of the area is covered ovor. Comparing it, for instanco, with 
the mosque at Mandu, which is the one in other respects most like it, 
it will bo obsorved that the greater part of its area is ocoupied by a 
courtyard surrounded by arcades. At Kalburgah thoro is no conri, 
the whole is roofed over, and the light is admitted through tho sido 
walls, which are pierced with great arches for this purpose on all sidos 
except the west (Woodeut No. 816). 

Having only one example of tho olass, it is not oagy to form an 
opinion which of the two systems of building is tho betlor. Thoro is a 
yeposo and a solemnity which is singularly suited to a placo of prayor, 
in a courtyard enclosed by cloisters on all sides, ani only picreed hy 
two or three doors; but, on the other hand, tho hoat and glaro arising 
from refleotion of the sun’s rays in these opon courts in somelimas 
most painful in such a climato as Initia, and nowhoro, so far as T know, 
was it ever even attempted to modify this by awnings. On tho 
Kalburgah plan, on the contrary, the solid roof covering tho wholo 
space afforded protection from the sun's rays to all worshippers, and 
every aisle being opon at ono or both ends, provonted anything like 
gloom, and admitted of far freer ventilation than war abtainablo in 
the enclosed courts, while the requisite privacy could casily havo beon 
obtained by a low enclosing wall at somo distance from tho moaquo 
itself, On the wholo, my impression is that tho Kalburgeh plan is 
tho proforable ono of the two, both for convenionce and for archilec- 
tural effect, so much so indeed, that it is vory diMoulL 10 unersiand 
why, whon onco tried, it was novor afterwards repoated, Pr ‘obably 
the canso of its boing abandoned was tho difficulty of draining 50 
exfensive a fiat roof during tho rains, Any sottlomont or any oracle 
must have beon fatal; yot this mosque slands in soemingly gooil 
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vepaix, after four centuries of comparative neglect, Whichovor way 
the question is decided, it must bo admitted that this is one of tho 
finest of the old Pathan mosques of India, at least among those which , 









































BU, Mosque at Kalburgah. (liom « Von by the Hon, Six Arthur Gordon.) Seale 50%, to 1 in, 


aro built wholly of original materials—and in the arcuato style—of 
Mahomedan art. Those at Dolhi and Ajmir are moro interesting of 
course, but it is from adventitious circumstances. This owes its 
greatness only to its own original morits of design.! 





For the plan and section of this | of tho® Fiji Islands, He mado the 
mosque, and all indeed I know about it, | plans himsclf, and most Hhorntly placod 
J am indebted to my friend the Hon, | them at my disposal. 

Sir Aithur Goidon, at present governor 


Car, VIL KALBURGATI. BOG 


Besides the mosque, thore is in Kalburgih a bazaar, 570 ft, long: 
by 60 ft. wide, over all, adorned by a rango of sixty-ono arches on 
cithor hand, anpported hy pillers of a quasi-ITindu charactor, and 




























































































































































































416. View of the Mosque at Kathugah. (from a Photagtaph.) 


« 
with a block of buildings of a very ornamontal charactor ab cither ond, 
I am not aware of anything of ifs class moro alriling in any part of 
India, The arcades that most rosomblo this avo those that line the 
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street called the Street of the Pilgrims, at Vijayanagar, which may 
be contemporary with this bazaar+ 

Thore are other buildings, especially one gigantic archway, in the 
city of Kalburgah, tho use of which is not apparent, and some very 
grand old tombs, with sloping walls; but we must wait for further 
information before they can bo utilised in a history of Indian 
architecture, 


After the seat of governmont was removed to Bidar by Ahmad 
Shah, 4.p, 1422-1485, the new capital was adorned by edifices worthy 
of the greatness of the dynasty, but now all apparently ruined. 
Among theso the most magnificent appears to .bo the madrissa 
erected by Mahomet Gaun, the faithful but unfortunate minister of 
the tyrant Mahmud II. It appears to have been finished two years 
before his death, in A.v, 1481, and in Ferishta’s time was.one of tho 
most complete and flourishing establishmonts of its class in Jndia.? 
Unfortunately, when tho place was besieged by Aurangzebe, a‘quan- 
tity of gunpowder was stored in its vaults, and exploded, either acci- 
dentally or by design, so as to ruin onewing. Since then the building 
has been disused, but so far as can he judged from such imperfect 
information as is available, it must have been ono of the most splendid 
buildings of its day.? The tombs too of the Berid Shahi dynasty, 
which reigned in Bidar from s.p, 1492-1609, are of considerable 
splendour, and rival thoso of Goleondah in extent. Bidar, however, 
has not yet been visited by anyone who has had the power or oppor- 
tunity of drawing or describing its monuments in such © manner as 
to onable anothor to utilise them for historical purposes, and till this 
is done, a knowledge of them must remain among the many desiderata 
in Indian art, 


' Thavo photographs, but no mensure- % Thero is a view of it from a skotch 
ments, of this strect, by Col, Mendows Taylor, in the ‘ Oriental 
® Brigg's ivanalation of Porishta, vol, | Annual’ for 1840. 
ii, p. 610. : 
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CHAPTER IX, 
BIAPUR. 


CONTENTS, 


Tho Jumma Musjid— ‘Tombs of Ibyahim and Malumid—'The Andicneo Mall -- 
Yomb of Nawab Amir Khan, near Tatia. 


OHRONOLOGY, 
Yusaf Kbav Adi Shak... +). AD 16D f AM AGI Shah . eee ee og A 1687 
Ismail AdilShah , 6 ee ee 1511 | Ibabim Adil Shah mn Fr er wi 
Multa Adi Shah. se ee ee 1534 |} Mubammad 6 6. 6 eh ete 1626 
Horahim Adil Shah I... 6 6 ye 1935 | AM AdHShan TI. 6 6 ee ee 1600 





Ir the materials oxisted for the purpose, it would be extremely 
interesting, from a historical point of view, to trace the various 
styles that grow out of each othor as the later dynasties of the 
Dekhan succeoded one another and strove to surpass thoir prede- 
cessors in architectural magnificonce in their suceossive capitals, 
With the exception, however, of Bijapur, none of the Dekhani citios 
produced any edifices that, taken by themselves irrespective of their 
smroundings and historical importanco, seem to be of any very grout 
value in an artistic senso, 

Burhampur, which was tho capital of the Faruki dynasty of 
Kandeish, from av, 1370-1596, does possess yome buildings re- 
warkable for thoir extent and _Diolureague in their decay, bub of 
vory little artistic value, and many of thom—oapeoially the lator 
ones—in very questionable taste. Ahmednuggor, the capital of tho 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, a.p. 1490-1607, is singularly doficient in archi- 
tectural grandeur, considering how long it was the capital of on 
important dynasty ; while if Goleondah, tho choson seat of tho Kutub 
Shahi dynasty, s.p, 1512-1672, has any buildings thal aro remark. 
able, all that can be said is that they have not yot been drawn or 
deserihed, ‘The tombs of the kings of this dynasty, and of their 
noblos and families, do form as extonsive and as picturesque a group 
as is to be found anywhoro; but individually thoy avo in singularly 
bad taste, Their bases are poor and weak, their domes tall and 
exaggerated, showing all the faults of the ago in which they wero 
exeouted, but still not unwor' thy of a place in history if the matorials 
existed for illustrating thom properly. 


As montioned above, the Hatin dynasty of Kalburgah main 
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tained tho struggle against the Tindu principalitios of tho south for 
nearly a contury and a half, with vory Little assistance from cithor 
tho central powor at Dolhi or their cognate states in the Dekhan. 
Before the ond of the 15th conthry, however, they Legan te feel that 
decay inherent in all Eastern dynasties; and tho Tindus might havo 
recovered thoir original possessions, up tothe Vindhya at least, but 
for thé apponance of a now and more vigorous compotitor in tho 
fiold in the person of Yusaf Khan, a son of Amurath IT. of Anatolia. 
He was thus a Turk of pure blood, and, as it happens, born in Con- 
stantinople, though his mothor was forced to fly thence whilo he 
was still an infant. After a varied career he was purchased for tho 
body-guard at Bidar, and soon raised himsolf to such pre-eminence 
that on tho defeat of Dustur Dinar, in 1501, he was enabled to 
proclaim his indepondonce and establish himsolf as the founder of 
the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

Por tho first sixty or seventy years aftor their accession, tho 
struggle for existenco was too severe to admit of the Adil Shahis 
dovoting much attention to architecture. ‘Iho real building epoch 
of tho city commences with Ali, an, 1557, and all the important 
buildings avo crowded into the 100 years which olapsed betweon his 
accession and the wars with Aurungzebe, which exded in tho final 
destruction of the dynasty. ‘ 

Duiing that period, however, their capital was adorned with a 
series of bujldings as remarkable as those of any of the Mahomedan 
capitals of India, hardly excepting even Agra and Delhi, and showing 
a wonderful originality of design not surpassed by those of such 
capitals as Jaunpore or Ahmedabad, though differing from them in 
a most marked degree, 

It is not casy now to determine how far this originality arose 
fiom the Emopean descont of tho Adil Shahis and thoir avowed 
hatred of everything that belonged to the Ilindus, or whethor it 
arose from any local circumstances, the valuo of which wo can now 
hardly approciate. My impression is, that the former is tho true 
enuse, and that the largeness and grandeur of the Bijapur style 
is owing to its quasi-Western origin, and to reminiscences of tho 
great works of the Roman and Byzantine architects. 

Like most Mahomedan dynasties, the Adil Shahis commenced 
thoir architoctmal career by building a mosquo and madvissa in 
the fort at Bijapur out of Tindu remains, How far the pillars used 
there by them are in situ, or torn from other buildings, we aro not 
informed. From photographs, it would appoar that considerable 
portions of them aro used at least for the purposes for which they 
wore intended; but this is not “incompatible with the idea that they 
wore removed from their original positions and readapted to their 
present purposes, Be this as it may, as soon as tho dynasty had 
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leisure to think really about the matter, they abandoned entirely al] 
tendeney to copy Tlindu forms or Ilindu details, but sol to work to 
carry out a pointed-arched, or domical style of their own, and dil 
it with singular success.’ ee 
Tho Jumma Musjid, which is one of thé emlier regular buildings 
of tho city, was commonced by Ali Adil Shah (..p. 1557-1679), and, 
though continued by Itis successors on the seme plan, waa novar 
completely finished, the fourth side of tho comtyard with its grout 





aur Plan of Jumma Muajld, Biyapur (From a Drawlug by A Cumming, G1) 
‘Seale 100 ft, to Lin, 


gateway not having been oven commonced whon tho dynasiy was 
overthrown, Even as it is, it is one of tho finest mosyrtos in Tndin, 
As will bo seon from the plan (Woodont No, 317), ié would havo 





) Bijapur has beon singularly for- 
tunate, not only in the oxtont, but in tho 
mode in which it has beon illistiated, 
Asotof chawings—plans, clovations, and 
details—were mado bya Mi, A. Cumming, 
OF, undo the suporintendence gf Capt. 
Hat, Bombay Rngineors, which, for 
bewuty of drawing and acomeey of de- 
tail, ee tnsti passed by any architectual 


diawings yet mado in India, ‘Chesv wore 
reduced by phologiaphy, and published 
by mo at the oxpenso of the Goveumnunt 
in 1859, in a folio yolumo with sovonty- 
four plates, and afterwardseth 1866 at tho 
exponso of tha Commiltos for the Publi- 
ontion of the Antiquities of Western Tudin, 
illustrated further hy phatomaphic ylows 
taken on the spot hy Col, Bigus, RA. 
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been, if completed, a rectangle of 831 ft. by 257 ft. The mosque 
itself is perfect, and measures 257 ft. by 145 ft., and consequently 
covors ahout 37,000 sq, ft. It consequently is in itself only a 
very little less than the mosque at Kalburgah; but this is irre- 
spective of the wings, which extend 186 ft, beyond, so that if com- 
plete it would have covered about 50,000 sq. ft. to 55,000 sq. ft, 
or about the usual size of a modiwval cathedral. It is moro ro- 
markable, however, for the beauty of its dotails than either tho 
arrangement or oxtent of its plan. Tach 
of the squares into which it ia divided is 
roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, 
but so flat (Woodeut No. 318) as to bo 
concealed externally in the thickness of 
the roof. Twelve of these squares aro 
ocoupied in the centre by the great dome, 
57 ft. in diameter in the circular part, but 
standing on a square measuring 70 ft, each 
way. The dimensions of this dome were 
418, Plan and Scctfon of smatier UMMensely exceeded afterwards by that 
Dame of Juang nay which covers the tomb of Mahmtd, con- 
structed on the same plan and 124 ft, in 

diameter; but the smaller dimensions here employed enabled tho 
architest to use taller and more graceful outlines, and if he had had 
the courage to pierce the niches at the base of his dome, and make 








319, Section on the line A B through the feat Doma of the Jumnia Mugjid. (From a, Drawing. 
by Mr. Cumming) Scale 60 ft to 1 in 


: *them into windows, he would probably hive had the credit of design- 
ing the most graceful building of its class in oxistence. 
If the plan of this mosque is compared with that of Kalburgah 
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(Woodout No, 314), it will be seen what immense siiides tho Indian 
architects had made in constructive skill and olegance of detail 
dwing the century and a half that elapsed Ictween the orection of 
these two buildings, If they wero drawn to the same scale this 
would be more apparent than it is at first sight; but on half tho 
present scale the details of tho Kallurgah mosque could hardly be 
expressed, while the Targonoss of the parts, and regularity of arrango- 
mont can, in the scale adopted, be made porfootly clear in the Bijapur 
example, The lattor is, wmdoubtedly, the more perfect of tho two, 
but there is a picturesquoness about the carlior building, anda poelry 
about its ariangements, that go far to make up for tho want of the 
skill and the eleganco exhibited in its more modern rival. 

The tomb which Ali Adil Shah commenced for himself was a 
square, measuring about 200 fl. cach way, and had it beon completed 
ag designed would have rivalled any tomb in India. It is one of tho 
disadvantages, however, of tho Turanian system of each king building 
his own tomb, that if he dies carly his work remains unfinished. 
This defect is more than componsated in practice by tho fact that 
unless a man builds his own sepulchre, the chances are very much 
against anything worthy of admiration being dodicated to his momory 
by his surviving relatives. 

Tis successor Ibrahim, warned by the fate of his prodecessor’s 
tomb, commenced his own, on so small a plan—116 ft, squaro— that, 
as he was blessed by a 
long and prosperous 
voign, if was only by 
ornament that ho could 
vender it worthy of him- 
self, This, however, ho 
accomplished by cover- 
ing evory part with tho 
most exquisite and ola- 
‘orate carvings, The 
ornamental insoriptions 
are so numerous that it 
is said the whole Koran 
is engrayed on its walls. 
The cornices are sup- 
ported by the most ola- go 9 0 8 8 
horate bracketing, the TO ene Meme costo Tn 
windows filled with tra- 
cory, and every part 50 richly ornamonted that had lis artists noys 4, 
been Indiang it might have become vulgar. ‘Tho principal apart, 
ment in the tomb is a square of 40 ft, cach way, covored by a stone 
roof, perfectly flat in the contre, and supported only by’a cove pro“ 
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jecting 10 ft. from the walls on every side. Tow the roof is sup- 
ported is a mystery which can only be understood by those who are 
familiar with tho use the Indians make of masses of concrete, which, 
with good mortar, seems capable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe. Above this apartment is another in the dome as ornamental 
as tho one below it, though its only object is to obtain oxternally tho 
height requized for architectural effect, and access to its interior can 
only be obtained by a dark narrow stair in the thickness of the wall, 
Besidos the tomb, there is a mosque to correspond ; and the Royal 
garden, in which these are situated, is adorned, as usual, internally 
with fountains and kiosks, and externally withcolonnades and cara- 
vansaies for strangers and pilgrims, the whole making up a group 
as rich and as picturesque as any in India, and far excelling anything 
of the sort on this side of the Tollespont. 
The tomb of his successor, Mahmid, was in design as complete 
@ contrast to that just desoribed as can well be conceived, and is as 
remarkable for simple grandeur and constructive boldness as that of 
Tbrahim was for excessive 
richness and contempt of 
constructive proprictics, It 
is constructed on tho same 
principle as that employed in 
the design of the dome of 
the gieat mosque (Woodeut 
No, 819), but on so much 
lager a scale as to convort 
into a wonder of constructive 
skill what, in that instance, 
was only an oclegant arghi- 
tectural design. wow 
As will be seen from the | 
plan, it is internally a squazo * 
a Moioeen apartment, 185 ft, dao way 5 
ils arca consequently is 18,225 
aq. ft-, while that of the Pantheon at Rome is, within the walls, only” 
15,838 sq, ft.; and, even taking into actount all the recesses in the 
walls of beth buildings, this is still the larger of the two. 4 
At the height of 57 ft. from tho floor-liné tho hall begins to 
contiact, by a sorios of pendentives as ingenious as they are beautiful, 
to a circular opening 97 ft, in diameter. On the’ platform of these 
pondentives the dome is erédted, 124 ft. in diameter, thus leavingya 
gallery more than 12 ft. wide all round tho interior. Tntematty, 
the dome is 175 ft. high, externally 188 ft,, its general thickness 
being about 10 ft. 
The most ingenious and hovel part of ¢he construction of this 
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dome ig the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust is countor- 
acted. This was accomplished by forming tho pendentives so that 
they not only cnt off tho angles, but that, as shown in the plan, their 
arches intersect one another, and form a vory considerable mass of 
mason1y perfectly stable in itself; and, by its weight acting inwards, 
counteracting any thinst that can possibly be brought to bear upon 
it by the pressure of tho domo, If the wholo edifice thus balanced 
has any tendency to move, it is to fall inwards, which frém fs 
cirewlay form is impossible; while tho action of tho woight of tho 
pendentives being in the opposite direction to that of the dome, it 
acts like a tio, and keeps the wholo in cquilibrium, without interfering 
at all with tho outline of the dome. 





922, — Pondontives of the Tomb of Mahmud, looking upwards, (Prom a Drawing by 
Mr. Cumming.) Scalo 60 ft, to 2 in, 


In the Pantheon and most European domos a great mass of masonry 

Spathrown ‘on tho hunches, which ontively hides tho oxtornal form, 

and is singularly tinmsy expedicont in evory respeol compared with 
tho clogant modo%f Hanging the weight inside, * 

Notwithstanding thetthis expeiliont gives tho domo a porfeotly 
stable basis to stand upon, which no thrust con move, still, locking 
atethe seotion (Woodout No, 323), ils form is such that it appears 
almost paradoxical that auck a building should stand, If tho acction 
represented an grch or a vault, it ig such As would not stand one hour; 
but the dome ia itself so porfect as a constructive expedliont, that! it 
is almost as difficult to build a dome fiat will fall ab it is bo build a 

252 
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vauli that will stand. As the dome is also, artistically, the most 
beautiful form of roof yet invented, it may be woll, before passing 
from the most extraordinary and complex oxample yet attempted 
anywhere, to pause and examine a little more closcly the theory of 
its construction. 

Let us suppose the diagram to represent the plan of a perfectly 
flat dome 100 ft. in diameter, and each rim consequently 10. ft. wide. 
* Furthor assuming for convonionce that the whole dome woighs 

















323, Section of Tomb of Mabmid at Bijapur. Scale 60 ft to 1 in, 


7850 tons, the outer rim will weigh 2826 tons, or almost oxactly as 
much as the threo inner rims put together; the next will weigh 2204, 
the next 1568, the next 942, and the inner only 314; so that a con- 
sidoiablo extra thickness might be heaped on it, or on tho two inner 
ones, without their preponderance at all,affecting tho stability of the 
dome; but this is tho most unfavourable view to tako of tho case, ‘To 
understand the problem moro clearly, let us supposo the semicircle 
AAA (Woodeut No, 324) to represent the section of a hemispherical 
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dome. ‘The first sogmont of this, though only 10 ft. in width, will 
pe 80 ft. in height, and will weigh 9420 tous; tho nex!, 10 ft. high 
and 10 ft, wido, will weigh 3140; the third, 10 ft. hy 6 ft. will weigh 
only 1884; the fourth will weigh 942; and the central portion, ax 


befare, 316, 








B24 Diagram illustrative of Domical Construction 


Now it is evident that the first portion, A B, boing tho most per- 
pendicular, is the ono least liable to disturbance or thrust, and, boing 
algo two-thirds of the wholo woight of tho dome, if steady and firmly 
constructed, it ia a moro then sufliciont abutmont for tho romaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident fiom an inspection of tho figure, or from any section 
of the dome, how casy it must be to construct the first sogment from 
tho springing ; and if this is vory solidly built and placed on an 
immoveable basis, tho architect may play with the rest; and ho must 
bo’clumsy indeed if ho cannot mako it perfootly stable, Tn tho last 
they did play with their domes, and mado thom of all sorts of 
fantastic forms, scoking to ploaso the ayo moro than to evnsult 
tho ongincering necossities of the caso, and yot it ia the rest pos- 
sible conlingenoy to find a domo that has fallon through faults in 
the construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome- 
building; but with our present cnginecring knowledge it would Lo 
eaay to construct for larger and more daring domes than even this of 
Mahmnid’s tomb, without the smallest fear of accident, 


The external ordonnance of this building is as beantiful as that 
of the interior, At each angle stands an ocolagonal towor cight 
storeys high, simple and bold in its proportions, and crowned by a 
dome of great clegance. Tha lower part of tho building is plain and 
solid, piorced only with such openings as are requisite to admit light 
and air; at tho hoight of 88 ft. a cornice projects io the oxtent of 
12 ft, from the wall, or nearly twico as much as the boldest Haropocan 
architoct over attempted, Above this an open gallory gives lightness 
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and finish to the whole, each face being further relieved by two smell 
minarets. 

The samo daring system of construction was carried out by tho 
architects of Bijapur in their civil buildings. Tho great Audience 
Tiel, for instance (Woodeut No. 325), opens in front with’ an arch 
82 ft. wide, which, had it been sufficiently abutted, might have beon 
a grand architectural feature; as it is, it is too like an engineering 
worl: to be satisfactory. Its cornice was in wood, and some of its 
supports are still in their places. Indeed, it is one of the pecu- 
linities of the architecture of this city that, like the English archi- 
tects in their 100fs, those of Bijapur clung to wood as a constructive 














995 Audience Hall, Bijapur. (Prom a Photograph ) 


*expediont long after its usc had been abandoned in other parts of 
Indi, {The Ashur Moobaruk, one of the most splendid palaces in the 
city, 18 ‘entizely open on one side, the roof being supported only by 
two wooden pillars with immense bracket-capitals; and the internal 
ornameuts are in the same material, The result of this practice was 
the same at Bijapur as in England—far greater depth of framing 
and greater richness in architectural ornamentation, and an into- 
lerance of constructive awkwardness which led to the happiest results 
in both countries. 

Among the principal edifices in the «ity is one of those seven- 
storeyed palaces which come across us so strangely in all out-of-the- 
way corners of the world. Add to this that the Ashur Moobaruk 
has been converted by the Mahomedans into a 210lic-shrine to contain 
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some hairs of the Prophet's beard, and wo have a picture of the 
strange difficulty of weaning o Tartar from the innate projudicos of 
his race. 

Besides these two there are five othor palaces within the walls, 
some of thom of gicat splondour, and numborless residences of tho 
nobles and attendants of the court. But perhaps the most 1emarkable 
civil edifice is a little gateway, known as the Mchturi Mohal (“ tho 
Gate of the Sweeper ”)~—with a logond attached to it too long to quote 
here. Jt is ina mixed Lindu and Mahomedan style, overy part and 
every detail covered with ornament, but always equully appropriate 
and elegant, Of its class it is porhaps the best example in the 
country, though this class may not be the highest. 

Tho gigantic walls of the city itself, 6} miles in civcumforence, 
aro a woik of no mean magnitude, and, combined with tho tombs of 
those who built them, and with the rmus of the ‘suburbs of this once 
great city, thoy make up a scene of grandour in desolation, equal to 
anything else now to be found oven in India. 


Sornpy. 


Among the minor styles of Mahomedan art in India there is 
one that weuld be singularly intoresting in & Iistorical sonso if a 
sufficient number of examples existed to elucidate it, and thoy wero 
of sufficiont antiquity to connect the style with those of the West, 
From its situation, almost outside India, the province of Scindo must 
always have had a certain affinity with Porsia and tho countries 
lying to the westwaid of tho Indus, and if wo knew its architootural 
history we might probably be able to trace to thoix sourco many 
of the forms we cannot now oxplain, and join tho styles of ‘tho 
East with those of the West in a manncy we cannot at prosun! 
pretend to accomplish, 

It is doubtful, howovor, whether the matorials aio in oxistonce for 
doing this, The buildings in this province were always in liek, ng 
stone being available; and though they are not exposed. 10 :the doalyua- 
tive agencies of vegetation like thoso of Rongal, tho mortai is bad, 
and the bricks ae casily picked out and utilised by the natives to 
build their huts or villages. 

All we at present know belong 1o a scries of tombs in the neigh- 
pourhood of Tatta, which wero erected undor tho Mogul dynasty 
by the governois or great men of the province, during their 
sway. At least the oldest now known is that of Amir Khalleol 
Khan, erected in or about 40, 1572, tho year in which Aldbar deposod 
the Jami dynasty and annexed Scindo to his ompiro. No tombs or 
mosques of tho earlier dynasties have yet Koon editod, though thoy 
may oxist. The known sories extends from a.p. 1572-1640, and all 
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show a stiongly-maiked effinity to the Persian style of the same or 
an enlio age One example must fo. the presont suffice to explam 
heiy geneal appearance, for thoy are all very much alike, Tt is tho 
tomb of the Nawab Ami Khan, who was goveinor of tho piovince 
m the reign of Shah Jehan, from a.p. 1627-1682, and afterwards ap. 
641-1650 The tomb was built appaicntly about ap 1640 (Wood- 
ent No 826) It is of brick, but was, like all the otheis of 1ts class, 
ornamented with colomed tiles, like those of Pema generally, of 
gieat beauty of ‘pattorn and oxquisite haimony of colouring. It is 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































326 Tomb of Nawab Ami: Khan, near Tatta, sD 1640 (Tiom a Photogtaph ) 


nob @ vor ¥Y montmental wey of adoining a building, but, as caimed 
out on the dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, in the middle of tho 16th 
or in the mosque at Talnecz in the boginning of the 18th contury,? 
and gencally in Persian buildings, it is capable of moducing the 
most pleasing effects, 

Like the other tombs in the province, 1t 18 so similar to Posian 
buildings of the same ago, and 60 unlike any other found at tho same 
age m India Proper, that wo can have Little doubt as to the nationality 
of those who orected them. 





1 Ante, vol i p 558 
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CHAPTER, X. 
MOGUL ARGHITLCLURE 


GUN ILNTS, * 
Dynasties — Tomb of Mohammad Ghaug, Guahor — Mosque af Muttehyor Sila — 
Akbars Lomb, Sccundha-—Palaco at Delhi—The Tye Mchal—Tho Mati 
Mugyd—Mosgue at Della—Tho Imambaie, Lucknow—Lomb of late 
Nawab, Tunnghu, 





cunonoLoay, 
Baber ap Lot | Akba ~ ar, AD 1668 
ATiemany tr 183 | Tekangh F 1015 
Shere Shah , 1630} Shnh Jelau . 1635 
Selim 1515 | Aurungzebo 1658 
— ales 165 | Babadéy Shah are 





Tru very recently, a desorption of tho style introduced by the 
Mogul omporois would havo heon considered a completo history of 
Mahomedan aochitectuio m India, It is the style which was co- 
soribed by Roc and Bernie, and all subsequont tiavellos It was 
rendered familiar to the pulilc m Hutope by tho drawings of Danial 
in the heginning of this contmy, and, sinco Agia and Delhi became 
practically British cities, thoir buildings have hoon desarihed, drawn, 
and photographed till thoy havo becomo almost as woll Inown. os 
any found in Emope. It will tako a vory long timo before oven 
photography will rondo the mosques or tombs of such cities aw 
Ahmedabad or Bijapm as familiar or as onasily undeistood. Yot it 
is, perhaps, true 10 assert that tho buildings of othor dynasties, com- 
mencing with the mosques at the Kutub and at Ajmir, and con- 
tinuing till tho last Dekhani dynasty was destroyed by Amungzoho, 
make up a whole as oxtonsive and moro interesting, in w historical 
point of view, than even all that was done by the Moguls, On tho 
othor hand, however, there is a unity in tho works of that dynasty, 
and a completeness in their history, which makos the study of thoir 
art peculimly fascinating, and some of their buildings will bem 
compatison, in gomo 1ospects, with any achitectmal moductions in 
any pat of the world. Their buildings, however, are so original, 
and so unlike any of the masterpieces of art that wo mao goncially 
acquainted with, that it js almost impossible to institule any com- 
pniison between them which shall bo satisfactory. Low, for instanco, 
can we compaie tho Paithonon with the Tajo? ‘They are buildings 
af nearly equal sizo and magnificonce, both in white maible, both 
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admirably adapted for the-purposes for which thoy were built; but 
what else have they in common? The one is simple in its outline, 
and depending on pillars for its external adornment; tho othor has no 
pillars, and owes its greatest effects to its singularly varied outline 
and the mode in which its various parts ave disposed, many of them 
wholly detached from the principal mass. The Parthenon belongs, it 
is true, to a higher class of art, its sculptures raising it mto the 
vegion of the most intellectual branch of phonetic ait; but, on tho 
other hand, the oxquisite inlay of precious stones at the Taje is so 
msthetically beautiful as, in a mer ely architectural estimate, almost 
to bring it on a level with the Grecian masterpiece. 

Though their value, consequently, may be nearly the same, their 
forms aro so essentially different that they hardly look like produc- 
tions of the samo art; and in an art so essentially convontional as 
architecture always is and must bo, it requires long familiarity with 
any new form, and a knowledge of its origin and uso, that can only 
be acquired by constant study, which makes it very difficult for a 
stranger to realise the real beauty that often underlies even tho 
strangest forms. When, however, these difficulties are conquered, it 
will probably be found that there are fow among the Eastern styles 
that deserve more attention, and would better repay any study that 
might be bestowed upon them, than the architecture of the Moguls, 


Some little interruptions are experienced at the beginning of the 
narrative from the interpolation of the reigns of Shere Shah and his 
son Selim in the reign of Humayun. Io was an Afghan by descont 
and an Indian by birth, and, had he beon left to follow his own 
devices, would, no doubt, have built in the stylo of architecture used 
at Agra and Delhi before his countrymen were disturbed by the 
Mogul invasion, We havo, it is true, very little to tell us what that 
style was during the 170 yoars that clapsed between tho death of 

* Tugluck Shah and tho first invasion of Baber, but it scoms to have 
been singularly plain and solid, and vory unliko the florid art intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and practised by Shere Shah and his son, 
apparently in rivalry to the new master of Hindustan. So little 
difference is thero, howover, between the architecture of Shere Shah 





' Adopting the numerical scale de-| 2 phonetic, not that it has ony direot 
scribed in the introduction to the ‘Truc | phonetic modo of utterance, but fiom the 
Principles of Beauty in Art,’ p, 140, I} singular and pathetic distinctnoss with 
estimated the Parthenon as possessing | which overy pat of it gives utteranca to 
4 parts of technic value, £ of msthetic, | the sorrow and affection it waa erected 
and 4 phonetic, or 24 a3 its index num- | to expies® Its index number would’con- 
her, being the highest mown, ‘The | sequently be 20, which is certainly as high 
Tajo I should on the contmy estimate ; as it can be brought, and nerr enough to 
a8 possessing 4 technic, 5 wsthetic, and | the Parthenon for comparison at least. 
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and of Akbar that they must bo treated as one style, beginning 
in great sobrioty and oleganco, and ending in something nearly 
approaching to wildness and exuberance of decoration, but still very 
beautiful-—in somo respects superior to the chaste but fecblo eleganco 
of the later Mogul style that succeeded it, 

Thero is, again, a little difficulty and confusion in our having 
no examples of the stylo as practised by Babor and Tumayun. Tho 
woll-known tomb of tho latter king was cortainly built by his son 
Akbar ; Baber was buried noar Cabul, and no “building known to ho 
his has yet boon identified in India. Yet that ho did build is certain. 
In his own ‘ Memoirs’ he tolls us, “In Agra alone, and of the stono- 
cutters belonging to that place only, I every dey employed on my 
palaces 680 persons; and in Agva, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, Gualior, 
and Koel, there were every day employed on my works 1491 stone- 
outters.”! In tho following pages he describes some of these works, 
and especially a Bowleo of great magnificence he excavated in the 
fort of Agra, ‘This was in the year 1526, and he lived to carry on 
theso works for fivo years longer. During the ten years thet his son 
rotained the empire, wo learn from Forishta and othor sources that 
ho adorned his capital with many splendid edifices: one, a palaco 
containing sevon pavilions or audience-halls—ono dedicated to cach 
of the planets, in which ho gave audience on the day of tho week 
dedicated to the planet of tho day.2 Thoro are traditions of » mosruo 
he is said to have built on tho banks of tho Jumna, opposite where 
the Tajo now stands; and his namo is so frequontly, montioned in’ 
connexion with buildings both at Agra and Delhi that there can 
be little dowbt that he was a builder to as great an extont as the 
troubled character of his reign would admit of, But’ his buildings 
have porished, so thal practically the history of Mogul archileotno 
commences with the buildings of an Afghan dynasty who occupied 
tho throne of India for sixteon years during the last part of 
Lnmayun’s reign. 

Tt is probable that boforo long vory considerable light will be 
thrown tipon the origin of the style which the Moguls introduced into 
India, from an examination of the buildings erected at Samarcand by 
Timur a hundyed years bofore Baber's time (a.D, 1893-1404), Now 
that tho city is in tho hands of the Russians, it ia accossiblo to 
Wuropeans, Its buildings have beon drawn and photographed, but 
not yet described so as to bo available for scicutifio purposes, but 
sufliciontly so to indicate the direction in which light may bo ox- 
pected. Though a frightful savage in most respects, Timur was 
posgessed of a true Turki Jove for noble architecture; anc though he 





1 ‘Momoiig,’ translated by laa) | 2 ¢TLoo, cit, pp. $£1-2, 
p. Bod, 3 Beigg’s translation, yol. ii. p. 71. 
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gonerally massacrod the inhabitants of any town that resisted him, 
he always spared tho architects wad artists, and sont them to work 
on the embellishment of his capitals. Samarcand was consequently 
filled with splondid edifices, but, so far as can be judged from the 
materials available, more resombling in style those of Porsia than 
anything now known to exist in India. ‘he bulbous dome appears 
everywhere, and was not known at that time in India, unless it was 
in the quasi-Porsian province of Scinde. Coloured tiles were the 
favourite mode of decoration, and altogether their style was gor- 
geous in the extreme as compared with tho sobriety of the later 
Pathan buildings in India. A few years hence all this may bo mado 
quite clear and intelligible, meanwhile we must pass on to 


Sucre Sua, a.p, 1539-1545, 


Certainly one of the most remarkable men who ever ruled in 
northern India, though his reign was limited to only five years’ dura- 
tion; and during that brief spaco, disturbed by all the troubles 
incident to a usurpation, he left his impress on every branch of the 
aiministration, ‘he revenue system, the police, the army adminis- 
tration, all the great reforms, in fact, which' Akbar so successfully 
carried out, were commenced, and to soma extent perfected, by 
this usurper, as the Moguls call him. ‘In architecture, too, which 
most concerns us hore, he certainly pointed out the path by which 
his successor reached such eminence. 

Tho most porfect of his buildings that I am acquainted with is 
the mosque in the Purana Kileh, at Dolhi, The walls of this place 
were repaired by ILumayun in A.p, 1533, and I do not feel quite sure 
he had not something to do with tho mosque. According to the 
latost authorities, however, it is said to have been built-—I have no 
doubt it was finished—by Shere Shah in 4.v, 1641.1 It is a singlo 
hall, with five openings in front through pointed arches of what we 
would call Tudor form, but beautifully varied in design, and arranged 
in panels carved with the most exquisite designs and ornamented 
with parti-colonred marbles. Ono important domo, pierced with twelve 
small windows, crowns the contre; it has, howevor, no minarets and 
no courtyard, but even without these adjuncts it is one of the most 
satisfactory buildings of its class in India? 

In the citadel at Agra there stands—or at least stood when I was 





1 Cunningham, ‘Rc ports,’ vol. i. p. 222, | ham’s foutth yolume, but like averything 

2 A. description of thia mosquo is givon | clse most unsatisfactory. Neither plan 
in My, Carllyle's ‘Report on the Build- | nor dimensions are given, mere verbiage 
ings of Delhi,’ forming part of Cunning- | conveying no distinct meaning. 
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thoro~—a fragment of a palace built by Shere Shah, or his son Sclim, 
which was es oxquisite « pieco of decorative art as anything of ils 
class in India. Being one of the first 10 occupy the ground, this 
palace was erocted on tho highest sput within tho fort; hence tho 
present Government, fanoying this a favourable site for the erection 
of a barrack, pulled it down, and replaced it by a more than 
usually hideous brick rection of their own. This is now a ware- 
houso, and looms, in whitewashed ugliness, over the marhlo palaces 
of the Moguls—a fit standard of comparison of tho tastes of the two 
races.) 

Judging from tho fragmont that remains, and the accounts reeoived 
on tho spot, this palaco must have gone far to justify tho oulogium 
more than once passed on the works of these Pathans —that “ they 
built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths :” for tho stones scom 
to haye beon of cnormons size, and the dotails of most oxquisite finish, 
It has passed. away, however, like many another noble building of its 
class, under tho ruthless barbarism of our rule. Mosques wo heve 
gonorally spar ‘od, and sometimes tombs, because thoy wore unsuited to 
our economic purposes, and it would not answer to offend the religious . 
feelings of the natives. But when wo deposed the kings and appro- 
priated their rovenues, thore was no ono to claiin thoir now usoloss 
abodes of splendour, It was consequently, found cheapor cither to pull 
them down, or uso thom as residences or arsonals, than to keep them 
up, 80 that very few now remain for tho admiration of postorily. 

The tomb of Shere Shah has been alreatly described (ante, p. 516), 
ag it is cssontially Pathan in style. It was oreoled at his native placo 
in Behar, to the south of tho Gangos, far from Mogul influonce at that 
timo, and in the stylo of sevore simplivity that charactorisod tho works 
of hig race betweon the times of Tugluck and thoso of Bohlol Lodi 
(A.D. 1450-1488), tho last really indopondent king of his no. 

It is not quite clear haw much of the tomb was built by himsclf, 
or how much by his son Selim, who corlainly finished it. Selim also 
built the Sclimghur on on island in tho Jumna, lo which Shah Johan 
afterwards added his palace in New Dolhi. Whothor, howover, ho 
crected any buildings inside is not corlain—nothing at least now 
vemains of any importance, Generally he scoms fo have carriod on 

and comploted his {athor’s buildings, and between them thoy hayo 
loft a group of architootural romains which, if collected togothor and 
illustrated, would form an interesting chaptor in the histary of, Indiap- 
Mahomedan styles. 





1 As I cannot find any irace of this { calls the Nobut Khaun of Akbax’s palace 
building in Kovene’s description of the | (26), I have never secon it in any photo- 
fort in his third book on Agia, I pre-| graph of tho placo, 

_ sume if must havo hoen utllisodt sinco} * It is not quite cloar how much Rhotas- 
my day. Unless it is the building he ° gur owes its magnificence to Shero Shah, 
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AxBAR, 1556-1605. 


It would roquiro a volume to describe all the buildings orccted by 
this remarkable man.during his long reign of forty-nine years, and a 
hundred plates would hardly suffice to make known all their pecu- 
liarities. Had Akbar been content to follow m the lines of the style 
invented by the Pathans and perfected by Shere Shah, it might be 
easy enough to follow the sequence, but nothing in hia character is so 
remarkable as tho spirit of tolerance that porvaded all his acts. He 
seems to have had as sincere a love and admiration for his Hindu 
subjects as he had for those of his own faith, and whether from policy 
or inclination, to have cherished their arts a8 much as he did those that 
belonged exclusively to hisown people, ‘The consequenco is a mixture 
throughout all his works of two styles, often. more pictiresque than 
correct, which night, in the course of another half contuiy, have been 
blended into a completely new style if persevered in. The spirit of 
tolerance, however, died with him, There is no trace of Ilinduism in 
thé works of Jehangir or Shah Jehan, and Aurungzebe would have 
beon horrified at the suggestion that arts of the infidéls could influence 

“ anything ho did, : * 

One probably of his earliest works was the mausoleum, which he 
erected over the remains of his father, Humayun, at Delhi. Though 
it cortainly was finished by Akbar, it most probably was designed 
and commenced by his father; for, as frequently remarked in the 
previous pages of this work, the great architectural peculiarity of the 
Tartar or Mongolian races is their tomb-building propensity, in which 
they are so strongly distinguished from the Aryan, and also from the 
gieat Semitic families, with whom they divide the greater part of 
the habitable globe. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in 
India—where the témbs of the Pathans and Moguls form a completo 
and unbroken sories of architecttral monuments from the first years 
of the Moslem invasion to the present hour. 

Tho tombs of the Pathans are less splendid than those of the 
Moguls; but nevertheless the whole sorics is singularly interesting, 
the tombs boing far more numerous than the mosques. Gonerally 
speaking, also, they ave ntore artistic in design, and frequently not 
only larger but moro splendidly decorated than the buildings exclu- 
sively devoted to prayer. 

The princes of the ‘Tartar races, in carrying out their love of tombs, 
made it the practice to build their own in their lifetime, as all people 





how much to Akbai ; both ceitainly built “They converted tho beautiful Dewan 
there, and on the spot it might easily) Khand, ¢ which Daniell published a 
be asceitained how much belongs to cach. | diawing, into a stable for breeding 
Unfortunately the pait that belongs to | horses.’—Hamilon’s ' Gazottoer,’ sub 
the British is too easily ascertained. | voce 
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must who are really desirous of sopulchral magnificence. In doing 
this they rejected the Egyptian mode of preparing dark and deop 
chainbers in the heart of the rock, or of the massive pyramid. The 
Tartars, on the other hand, built their sepulchres of such a character 
as to serve for places of enjoyment fur themselves and their friends 
during their lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longor 
they became the solemn xresting-places of thoir mortal romains. 

Tho usual process for the erection of theso structures is for tho 
king or noble who intends to provide himself @ tomb to enclose a 
garden outside the city walls, generally with high cronollated walla, 
and with one or more splendid galoways; and in the contie of this ho 
erects a square or ootagonal building, crowned by a dome, and in tho 
more splendid examples with smaller and domo-roofed apartmonts on 
four of the sitles or angles, the other four being devoted to entranuoa, 
This building is generally situated on a lofty square terrace, fiom 
which radiate four broad alleys, gonerally with marble-paved canals 
ornamented with fountains; the angular spaces are planted with 
cypresses and other evergreens and fruit-trees, making up one of thoso 
formal but boautiful gardons so characteristic of the Fast. During tho 
lifetimo of the foundef, the contval building is called a Barrah Durie, 
or festal hall, and is used as & place of reorontion and feasting by him 
and his friends. : 

At his death its destination is changod—tho foundor’s remains aro 
interred beneath the central dome, Somotimes his favourite wifo lies 
beside him; but more genorally his family and relations avo buried 
beneath the eollateral domes, Whon once used asa placo of burial, 
its Vaults never again resound with fostivo mirth, Tho caro of the 
building is handed over to pricsis and cadis; who gain a scanty sub- 
sistence by the sale of the fruits of the garden, or tho alma of thaso 
wwho come to visit tho last resting-place of their friend or mastor, 
Perfect silence takos tho place of festivity and mirth. The beanty of 
the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the place to 
produce an effect as graceful as it is solomn and appropriate, 

Though the tombs, with the remains of their enclosures, are so 
uunerous throughout all India, tho Taje Mehal, at Agra, is almost 
the only tomb that rotains its garden in anything liko its pristino 
beanty, and there is not perhaps in the whole world a scone whoro 
nature and art so successfully combino to produce a porfoot work of 
art as within the precinots of this far-famed mausoleum. 

The tomb of Iumayun Shah, tho first of the Moguls who was 
buried in India, still stands tolerably ontire among tho ruins ofOld 
Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and most striking object, 
Tt stands well on a lofty’sq tare platform, adoincd with archos, whose 
piers are ornamented with an inlay of whito marble, The tomb itself 
is an octagonal apartment, of considerable dimensions, crowned by a 
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dome of white marble; of very graceful contour : ‘externally, ‘Four 
sides of the octagon are occupied: by: the entrances; to the other four 
smaller octagonal apartments.are attached, making up a building 
nearly a square in plan, with only the angles slightly cut away, 
ts plan is in fact that afterwards adopted dt the Tajo: (Woodent 
Wo. 898), but-used here without the depth’ and postry of that cole- 
brated building. Its most marked characteristic, however, is its 
purity—it might almost be called poverty—of design. It is so very 
unlike anything else that Akbar over built, that it is hardly possible 
it could have been designed by him. It has not evon the picturesque. * 
‘boldness of the cailier Pathan tombs, and ‘in fact-looks more like 
‘buildings a century at least more modern than it veally is, It- 
is, however, a noble tomb, and iid else must he: considered a 
wonder, 

Humayun’s tomb, however, is ro well known from drawings and 
photographs, that, in order to illustrate tho architecture ofthe day, it 
nay be preferable to take the contemporary tomb of Mohammad Ghaus 
at Gualior, which cortainly was erected during the early part. of 
Akbar's reign, and is a 
singularly interesting 
examplo of the tombs 
of the period.” Tt isa - 
square,” measuring’ 100 \ 
ft, each way, exclusive 
of the hexagonal towers, 
which aro attached to 
the angles(Woodeut No. 
827), The chamber. of 
the tomb itsolf is a hall 
43 ft. square, with the - 
angles out off by pointed 
arches 80 as to.form an 
octagon, on which tho 
dome rests, Around 
this square. building ir 
a gallory, 20 ft. wide 























soft fon of tomb A Ghaus, Quattor, wt 
a Pergo eto Suntior: between the piors, “on. 


: : closed on all sides by 
a sereon of tho most exquisite tracery in pierced stone-work, ‘with: 
a eae porch ‘on each face (Woodout No. 828).? 





' Ihave mislaid the 3 ineasitremonts is and Tan utable to quote any figures in. the 
plen I made of this building;.and, as; toxt, 
neither “Gen, Cunningham : nor: his -as-)- ® Thé plan is taken Nin one hy Gen, 
sistanis give either plan of’ dimensions, Cunningham (‘ Reports,vol, th, plate 
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» On “comparing: this with the tomb of Shore Shah at Sasseram, 
which in many respects it resembles to a considorable extent, it will 
be ‘seen ‘that ‘it. marks a considerable progress in tomb-building during 
“even:-the' ‘short period “that clapsed between tho erection of the-two. 
Thero'is aa inherent weakness in an octagonal form as compared with - 
.. the. square; that oven tho Pathans never quite successfully conquored ; 
: and’ tho outward screen of trollis-work is far more elegant thai tho 
; open arcade of the Sassoram tomb, Something may he duo to tho fact 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































that Gualior was’ city whore building of an ornamental ch dher 
had long: been going on, and where consequently a suporivr scliool of 
masons.and architects may always havo oxisted, while Sasseram wasg. 
a remote country village, whore these advantngos:wvore waknowne 
But be this as.it may, tho progress is such.in so short a tind, that wo. 
can only ascribe it to the invigorating touch of Alebar's. 4 gonius, which 
aya ater wards to work suck wonders, : 





OL). Hee onilts: however, these; Rquare projeations. AT have aided them’ from the 
photographs, ~~ * x 
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One of the most remarkable and characteristic of Akbar’s buildings 
is the old or Red Palace in the fort, so called from being constructed 
outively of red sandstone, unfortunately not a very good quality, and 
consequently much of its ornament has peeled off. Tt is a square 
building, moasuring 249 ft. by 260 ft, In the centre is a courtyard, 
71 ft, by 72 £t., on either side vf which are two halls facing ono 
another. The largest, 62 ft. by 87 ft, has a flat ceiling of stone, 
divided into panels, and suppor’ ted by struts of purely Iindu design, 
very similar to those used in tho palaces of Man Sing and Vicrama- 
ditya at Cualior. Every feature around this court is indecd of pue 
Hindu architecture. No arches appear anywhere, hut the horizontal 
style of construction everywheie, ‘The ornamentation, too, which is 
carved on all tho flat surfaces, is of a class used by Akbar, but not 
found in the buildings of others. Indeod, throughout this palaco 
arches ave used so sparingly, and [indu forms and Hindu construction 
prevail to such an oxtont, that it would hardly be out of placo at 
Chittore or Gualior, though it still bears that impress of vigour and 
originality that he and ho only knew how to impress on all his 
works,! 

It is, howover, at Futtehporo Sikri that Akbar must be judged 
of as a builder, During the whole of his reign it was his favourite 
residence, Te appareittly was the fist to occupy the spot, and 
apparently the last, at least, to build thor, no single building being 
identified as having been erected by any of his snecessors, 

Akbar seems to havo had no settled plan when he commenced 
building there. Tho original part of the building scoms to ho tho 
Khas Mchal, a square block of building measuring about 260 Ft, each 
way, anil therefore of about the samo dimensions as the Ted Palaco 
in the fort at Agra. Its courtyard, howovor, is larger, about 170 ft, 
each way, and tho buildings that surround it very inferior in richness 
of, design and ornamentation, This, however, is far nore than com- 
pensated for by the courts and pavilions that ho added from time to 
time, ‘There is the Pewauni Khas, or throne-voom, a square bnild- 
ing with a throne consisting of an cnormous flower-like bracket, 
supported on a richly-carved pillar;? a peristylar building, called 
his office, véry similar to one he ‘erected at Allahabad, to ho mon- 
tioned hereafter; a five-storeyed open pavilion, all tho pillars of 
which are most richly carved, and long colonnades and walls con- 
necting theso with ono another, The richest, the most beautiful, 


' An attempt hes letely been made by | The whole evidence, so far as I can 
Gen, Cunningham and his assistants, | judge, is directly opposed to such an 
¢ Reports,’ vol, iv. p. 124), to ascribe this { hypotfesis, ‘There is a plan of this 
palace to Jehungir, On what authority | palace, in his ‘Reporis, vol. iv., plate 8 
is not stated; but unless it is very clear |- * A cast of this tlvone js in the South 
and distinet, I must decline to admit it, | Kensington Museum, 
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as well as the most characteristic of all his buildings here are three 
small pavilions, said to have been erected to pleaso and accommo- 
dato his threo favourito sultanas: honco callod Bir Bul ka Boti 
ka Mehal, for his Tindu wife, the daughtor of his favouriic 
minister, Bir Bul; Miriam’s Tlouso, appropriated to his Christian 
consort; and the palace of the Roumi Sultana. They aro small, but 
it is impossiblo to coneoivo anything so picturesque in oulline, or 





a29, Can 





any building carved and ornamented to such an oxtent, without tho 
smallest approach to boing ovérdono or in bad taste, ‘The two pillars 
shown in the annexed woodcut, aro from a cast, from tho last-named 
pavilion, which is now in, the South Kousinglon Museum, It is, 
perhaps, the most elaborate of the threo; but the other two are 
generally in better taste. 

The glory, however, of Futtehpoic Sikri is its mosque, which is 

e QrQ 
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hardly supassed by any in India (Weodeut No. 630), It measuros 
550 ft. cast and west, by 470 ft. noth and south ovor all, Tho 
mosquo itself, 290 ff. by 80 ft, is mowned by tec domes In its 
courtyard, which measmes 350 fl. by 440 ft, stand two tombs. 
that of Selim Chisti, wholly in white maiblo and the windows with 
pioiced, tracory of the most ox¢quisite geometrical patierns flowing 
tiacery is a subsequent invention. It possesses besides a deep cornivo of 
warble suppoited by Inackeis of the most clabo.ate design, so much 
so mdoed as to be almost funtastio—the only approach to Dad taste 


rene oF roHa oF 
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430 Mosque at Puttehpare sikal (tren a Plan by Ticat Gale, RT) 


in the place, the othe: tomb, that of Islam Khan, is sohoro and 
in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by tts sunoundings. Even 
these parts, howevor, are smpassed in magnificence by the southoin 
gateway, measming 130 ft. by 85 ft. in plan, and of proportionate 
dimensions m height (Woodent No, 31), As it stands on a rising, 
ground, when looked at from below, its appoaianco is noble beyond 
that of ay portal attached to any mosqno im India, pahaps in tho 
whole wold. This gateway may’ also gbe quoted as a perfectly 
satisfactory solution of a pioblom which has exercised the ingenuity 
of aichitects m all ages, but was more successfully tacated by tho 
Saraconic aiclutects than by any others. 
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Tt was always manifest that to give a lnige building a door at 
all in proportion to its dimensions was, to say tho least of it, vary 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































331 Southern Gateway of WAque, Luttehpore Stel (rom a Photogiaple ) 


inconvenient. Mon are amily 6 ft. high, and they do not want portals 
through which clephants might march The Gieoks never ventured, 
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however, to veduco the proportionate size of their portals, though it 
may he they only oponed the lower half, and they covered them, in 
almost all instances, with porticos to give thom a dignity that even 
thoir dimonsions failed to impart. 

The Cothic architects tiicd, by splaying their dcoply-ombowed 
doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with carving and seulp- 
ture, to give them the dignity that was indispensable | for their 
situation without unnecessarily increasing the sizo of tho” openings. 
Tt, was left, howeve1, for the Saiaconic architects completely to get 
over the difficulty, They placed their portals—ono, or threo, or five, 
of very moderate dimensions—at tho back of a semi-dome, This 
last feature thus became the porch or portico, and its dimensions 
became those of tho portal, wholly irrespective of the size of the 
opening. No one, for insianco, looking at this gateway can mistake 
that it isa doorway and that only, and no one thinks of the size of 
tho openings which aie provided at its base. The semi-dome is the 
modulus of tho design, and its scalo that by which tho imagination 
micasures its magnificenco. 

The samo system pervades almost all tho portals of the age and 
style, and always with a porfectly satisfactory result—sometimos oven 
more satisfactory than in this instance, though it may be in less pro- 
portionate dimensions, ‘The principle scoms the best that has yet been 
hit upon, and, when that is right, failure is as difficult, as it is to 
achieve success when the principle of tho design is wiong. 

‘aking it altogether, this palace at FPuttchporo Sikri is a romance 
in stone, such as fow—very fow—aro to ho fond anywhere ; and it 
is a reflox of tho mind of the great man who built it moro distinct 
than can easily be obtained from any other sourco.? 

Allahabad was a more favourite 1esideneo of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaps as much 40 as oven Fattohpore Sikri; but the Mnglish 
having appropriated tho fort, its glories have beon nearly obliterated. 
‘Tho most beautiful thing was the pavilion of the Chalfs Sittn, or 
forty pillars, so called from its having that uumber on tho principal 
floor, disposed in tio concentric octagonal ranges, ono internal of six- 
teen pillars, tho othor outside of twenty-four, Abovo this, supported 

. by the inner colonnade, was an uppor range of tho same nambor of 
pillars crowned by adome, This building has entively disappeared, 
its materials being wanted to iepair tho fortifications, ‘he gront 
hall, howevor, still remains, reprosonied in tho amnoxed woodent 
(No, 832). It is now tho arsenal; a brick wall hes boon run np 





' Photogiaphe of this palaco are now | supplics some very interesting now ones 
common, ond can be obtamed anywhere; | with plans, from which the dimensions in 
and 1ccontly Licut. Cole's ‘Report on | the text are quoted, 

Buildings in the Neighbourhood of Agia’ 
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between its outer colonnades with windows of English architectuio, 
and its curious pavilions end ‘other accompaniments 1omoved ; and 
internally, whatever could not be conveniently cut away is carefully 
covered up with plaster and whitowash, and hid by stands of ams 





























Bl Mallin Palace at Aub (trom a Drawing by Daniell ) 


and deal fittings, Still ifs plan.can ho mado out; a squaro hall 
supported by eight rows of columns, cight in each row, thus making 
in all sixty-four, surrounded by a deop vorandah of double columns, 
with groups of four at the angles, all simounted by nacket capitals 
of the most elegant and richest design, and altogethor ax fino in style 
and as rich in ornament as anything in India, 

Perhaps, howevor, the most characteristic of Akbar's buildings is 
tho tom) he commenced to croet far himsolf at Seeundra, near Agra, 
which is quite unlike any athor domb built in Tudia either before 
or since, and of a design borrowed, as TI leliove, from a Tindu, or 
more conectly, Buddhist, model. It stands in an extonsive gurdon, 
still kept up, approached by one noblo gatoway. Tn the contro of this 
garden, on a raised platform, stands tho tomb ilself, of a pyramidal 
form. Tho lower storey measmies 820 fl, cach way, crclusive of the - 
angle towers, It is 30 ft. in height, and pieced by ton great arches 
on each faco, and with a largor entrance adorned with a mosaic of 
marble in the centre (Woodouts Nos, 383, 834), - 

On this terrace stands another far moro ornate, measuring 186 ft. 
on each sido, and 14 ft, 9 in. in height. A third and fourth, of similar 
design, and respectively 15 ft. 2 in, and 1d ft. 6 in. high, stand on 





. No plan or section of this tomb has; thoy may be contcot as far ag thoy go, aro 
over, so far as I know, bean pubhshcd, | not so dotailed as those of such a monn 
though it has been in our posscesion for | ment ought to he, and would have heon, 
nemly a centmy, Those heise given mo} had it been in tha liands of any other 
from my own measurements, aud, though | Ewopean nation, 
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this, all these being of 1¢] sandstone. Within and above tho last is 
a whitc marble onclosme 187 ft. each way, or oxtoinally just half 
the longth of the lowest tetiace, its outer wall entirely composed of 
mazblo trollis-work of the most beautiful patterns. Inside it is 
surrounded by a colonnado or ¢loister of the same material, in tho 
contre of which, on a iaised platform, is the tombstone of the founder, 
a splondid picco of tho most beautiful arabesque tracery. This, how- 
ever, is not the true buiial-place ; but the mortal remains of this great 
king 1¢pose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted chamber in 










































































313 Plan of Akbat’s Tomb at Secuntha (1roma PI ye hy the Author) Seale 100 ft to Lin 


tho basomont 85 ft, square, exactly unde the simulated tomb that 
adoins tho summit of the mausoleum. 

At first sight it might appear that the design of this curious and 
excoptional tom) was cithor a caprice of the monarch who built it, or 
an importation fiom abord “(Woodeut No. 336). * My impression, on 
the contiary, is, that it is a direct imitation of some such building as 
the old Buddhist viharas which may have existod, applied to other 
purposes in Akber’s time. Turning bac, for instance, to Woodeuts 
Nos.,66 and 181, 1eprosonting the great rath at Mahavollipore, it will 
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be scon that the number and proportion of the storeys is the samo. ‘The 
pavilions that adorn tho uppor storeys of Akbaa’s tomb appear distinct 
ieminiscences of the colls that stand on the edlge of cach platform of 
the 100k-ouf oxamplo. If the tomb had beon crowned by a dumical 
chamber over the tombstono, the likeness would have boon so great 
that no one could .mistake it, and my conviction is, that such a 
chamber was part of tho original design. No such royal tomb 
vomains oxposed to tho air in any Indian mausoloum, and the 
raised platfoun in tho contre of the upper cloister, 38 ft square, looks 
go liko its foundation that I cannot help bolioving it was intended 
for that pmposo. As tho monument now stands, the pyramid las 
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Wh. Pagvam Section ! of one-hall of Akbar's ‘Tomb at Secunda, explanatory of tts Arrangemonts 


1 Seale 60 ft (olin 


n truncated and unmeaning aspeot. ‘Tho total height of the building 
now ida little more than 100 ft.'to the top of tho anglo pavilions; 
and a contral domo 30 or 10 ft, highor, which is the proportion 
that tho hase giyes, scoms just what is wanted to mako this tomb 
as beantifnl in outline and in proportion as it is in dotail,  Tlad 
it beon so completed, it cortainly would havo ranked noxt tho Tajo 
among Indian mansolea,” o 





1 Tho agian is probably auMeient to; anglo Iclosis, I had no moana of mo 
oxploin the text, but must not %o taken | suring, and aftor all, wes moroly making 
a8 piotending to hen conect architectmal { momornuda fo. my own satisfaction. 
thawing, ‘Uhoe were parts, such as the ? After the above was willton, and the 
hoight of the lower dome rnd upper | diagiam diawn (Wootout No, 881) T was 
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View of akbar’s Tomb, Secundra (From a Photograph ) 
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JRUANGIR, A.D, 1605-1628, 


When we consider how mach was done by his father and his son, 
it is 1athor startling to find how little Jehangir contributed to the 
architecttral magnificonce of India. Paitly, this may be owing to 
his not having tho samo passion fo building which characterised 
these two great monuchs; but partly also to his having mado Taloio 
the capital during his 1cign, and to his having generally resided 
there in pioforonce to Agia or Dolhi. The gieat mosque thore, how- 
ever, which was built by him, scoms to he equal in magnifieonce to 
that bult by Shah Jehan at Delhi. This mosque, however, scems 
to have beon surpassed hy ono oiected in tho city of Tahore by his 
vizir. It is in the Persian style, covored with cnamelled tiles, and 
resplondont in colours, but not very graceful in form, Ilis tomb, 
im which ho hoes buried with his qneen, the imperious Nuajehan, was 
woithy of its buildor, hut has heon used as a quarry by the Sikhs, 
and half tho splondour of tho tomplo at Amiitsir is duo to marbles 
plundered fiom this mausoleum, ‘Tho palace, too, which he erected, 
was worthy of his othor buildings, but it has suffured as much as the 
vost. Tt has been used as a habitation fiom that timed io this, and 
so altered, to adapt it to tho wauts of its successive ocenpants, Uhat 
little of its oiginal form remains 

Wo havo, howover, no measmomonts and no information about 
theso monumonts which would onable us {o speak with any conti- 
dence either iogarding them, o the othe buildings of that 
city, which scoms {o ewe ils principal splondom to tho 1oign of this 
monaroh, 

At the other ond of his dominions also he built a splondid now 
capital ub Dacea, in supoisession to Ganz, and adorned it with sovetal 
buildings of considerable dimensions, Those, however, were puin- 
cipally in Iniek-work, covered with stucoo, and with only pillas 
antl Inackets in stono, Most of thom, consequonily, aio in a stato 
of ininous decay; marvellously picturesquo, it must oe confessed, 
peaing through tho luxuriant vegelation that is tearing them ld 
pioces, but haidly worthy to be placed in competition with tho stono 
and marble buildings of the moro northern capitals, 

Tho.o is ono building—tho tomh known as that of Titi mad- 








not a little plensed to flud the following | thereof thee was only overhead a rich 
eniiy in Mi, Fineh’s journal, Io resided | tent with a Seminno oyu the témb, But 
im Agia fo. some yeata, and visited the j at a to bo inerched over with the most 
tomb fr the Jast timo apparantly in 1609, | cmious white and ‘spcatstod marble, and 
and after descubing most futhfully all ils | to be acoled all withm wytlt pmo shied 
peouliaiitics up to the upper floot, as at) gold iichly inviought ”—‘ Puchas, his 
now slonds, alds “At my last sight! Pilgiims, yol ip 110 
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Doulah—at Agra, howover, which certainly belongs to this reign, 
and, though not orected by tho monarch himself, cannot be passed 
over, not only from its own beauty of design, but also becauso it 
marks an opoch in the style to which it belongs. It is situated on 
“the left bank of tho river, in the midst of a garden surrounded by 
a wall measuring 540 ft. on each side. In the contre of this, on a 
raised platform, stands the tom) itsclf, a square measuring 69 ft. 
on cach side. It is two storeys in height, and at cach anglo is 
an octagonal tower, surmounted by an open pavilion, ‘The towers, 
however, are rather squat in proportion, and tho general dosign of 
the building vory far from heing so pleasing as that of many loss 
pretentious tombs in the neighbourhood. Trad it, indeod, been built 
+ in ved sandstone, or oven with an inlay of whito marble like that 
of Tlumayun, it would-not have attracted much attention, Its real 
merit consists in boing wholly in white marblo, and boing covered 
throughout with a mosaic in “ pietro duro”—tho first, apparently, 
and cortainly ono of the most splondid, examples of that class of 
ornamentation in India, 
It seoms now to bo ascertained that in the early part of the 17th 
contury Italian artists, principally, apparently from Florenco, wore 
introduced into India, and taught the Indians the art of inlaying 


marblo with precious stones. 


No instance of this modo of decoration 


occurs, 60 far as I know, in the reign of Akbar; but in that of Shah 





. Although the fact seems hardly now 
to he doubted, no very ditect evidenco has 
yat bean adduced to prove that it was to 
foreign—-Flo1ontine—artisis thet the Tn- 
dinna owo the mt of inlaying in precious 
stones goneally known as work in “ pictro 
duo.” Austin or Augustin do Bordeaux, 
is tho only European ailist whose nume 
ean positively bo identified with eny works 
of the class. Ilo certainly was omployed 
dy Shah Soho at Dolhi, and oxeentetd 
that masaic of Oiphous or Apollo playing 
fo tho beasts, ufter Raphncl’a pietmo, 
whioh once adoined tho throne there, 
and is now in the Indian Museiim at 
South Konsington, 

It ia, however, hardly to bo expected 
that natives should :ecord the names of 
thoso who surpassed them in flicir own 
aris; and needy Halian adventures weie 
oven less likely to have an opportnnity of 
iecording the works"thoy executed in a 
shango ‘and foreign country, Tad any 
Italian who lived at the courtsof Jehangir 
or Shah Jehan written a book, ho might 





have 1ecorded the artistic prowess of his 
countiymon, but none such, so fir as I pm 
aware, has yet seen light, 

Tho internal evidences, howover, scoms 
complete. Up to tho erection of tho 
gates to Akbar's tomb at Seoundra in tha 
first ten yeara of Jchangit’s 1eign, Ap. 
1605-1615, we havo inflnito mosates of 
coloured marble, but ne specimen of “ in- 
Iny.” In Bliemad-Doulah’s tomb, a. 
1615-1628, we have both systems in 
great peiotion, In‘ tho Tajo and pa- 
laces at Agra and Dolhi, built by Shah 
Johnn, 4b, 1628-1668, tho mosnie haa 
disappened, being entirely supplanted 
by tho “inlay.* It wns just before that 
time that tho system of inleying called 
pietro duro was invented, and beeame 
the rage at Torenco and, in faet, all 
thioughont Europo; and we know that 
during {he acign of the two last-namod,. 
monarchs many Italiun artista wero in 
their service quito capable of giving in- 
slruction in tho now mis, 
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Jehan it became the leading characteristic of the style, and hoth his 
palaces and his tombs owe thoir principal distinction to tho beauty 
of the mode in which this now invention was employed. 

Tt has heon doubted whethor this new art was really a forcign 
introduction, or whether it had not been invented by the natives 
of India themselves. Tho question never, probably, would have 
arison had one of tho fundamental principles of architecture been 
potter understood. Whon wo, for instanco, having no art of our own, 
evpy #@ Grecian or Roman pillar, or an Ttelian mediwval arch in detail, 
wo do so literally, without any atiompt to adapt it to our uses or 
climate; but whon a people having a style of their own wish to 
adopt any feature or process belonging to any othor style, thoy do 
not copy but adapt it to thoir uses; and it is Unis distinction betwoon 
adopting and adapting that makes all the difference. Wo would havo 
allowed the Italians to introduce with thoir mosaics all tho details 
of their Cinque-conto architecture, Tho Indians sot them to repro- 
duce, with their now matorials ani processes, the pattorns which tho 
architeots of Akbar had beon in the habit of carying in stono or of 
inlaying in marblo, Every form was adapted to the placo whero it 
was to be used. Tho style romainod the samo, so did all tho details ; 
the niitorials only wore changed, and tho pattorns only so far as was 
necessary to adapt.them to the smaller and moro rofined matorials 
that were to bo used.? : 

As ono of the first, the tomb of Eti-mad-Doulalh was cortainly ono 
of the loast successful specimens of its class, Tho pattems do not 
quite fit tho places where thoy are pul, and the spaces are not always 
those beat suited for this slylo of decoration. Altogether I cannot 
help fancying that the Itelians had more to de with tho design o 
this building than was at all desivablo, and thoy aro to blame for ilse 
want of grace, But, on the othor hand, tho bountiful tracory of the 
piorced marble slabs of its windows, which resemble those of Solim 
Chisti’s tomb at ‘Futiohpore Sikri, the heanty of its white marble 
walls, and tho rich colour of its decorations, make up so beautiful a 
whole, that it is oly on comparing it with the works of Shah Johan 
that we are justified in finding fault. 


“ Snanm Junan, av, 1628-1658, 


IL would be dificult to point out in the whole history of archi- 
teoinve any change su suddon as that which took placo between 
tho style of Akbar and that of his grandson Shah Jchan—nor any 

Se ee ‘ 
1 Something of the samo sort oecumed | Christians to their own purposes, but 
whon the Twiks oveupied Constantinople. | without copying, Vide ante, val. ii, pv 
Thoy adapted the achileohue of the | 528, ef seqy. 
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contrast so great as thet between the manly vigour and oxuborant 
originality of the first, as compared with the extromo but almost 
offominato oleganco of tho second. Cortainly when tho samo people, 
following tho samo roligion, luilt temples and palaces in tho samo 
LS peal nothing of tho sort over oconrred in any country whose 
History is now known to us. i i 

‘owhere is tho contrast hotweon tho, two styles moro strongly 
marked than in the palace of Agra—from the red stone pelaco of 
Akbar, with its rich sculptures and squaro Iindu construction, a door 
opens into the white marble court of the haxeom of Shah Johan, with 
all its feoble prottiness, lt at the same timo marked with thal pecu- 
liar clegance which is found only in tho East, Tho court is not largo, 
170 ft, by 2°5 £t., but the whole is finished with tho must claborate caro, 
Threo sides of this aro occupied by tho rosifonces of tho ladies, 
not remarkable for size, nor, in their present state, for architectural 
beauty; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by threo 
white marblo pavilions of singular clegance, though it is not casy now 
to sco them, some English officor having pitched upon the principal 
one as a residence, and having in, consequence covered the polished 
marble and clegant arabesques of Mowers inlaid in precious siones 
with thick coatings of that whitewash which was indispensalilo to 
lis idea of comfort and clegant sinrplicity. 

As, in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court 
were the most elegant and claborately decorated apartments in tho 
palace, The baths have been destroyed, but the walls and roofs still 
show the elegance with which they were adorned. 

Behind this, in the cuntre of the palace, is a great conrt, 500 ft. 
by 370 fé., suronnded by arveades, and approached at the opposite 
ends through « succession of beautiful courts opening into ono another 
hy gateways of greet magnificonce. On ono sido of this court is the 
great hall of the palaco—the Dowanni Aum—208 tt, by 76 {1 sup- 
ported by three ranges of arcades of oxquisite heanty. Lt is open on 
three sides, and with a niche for tho throne at the back. ‘his, lilo 
thehall at Allahabad, is now an arsenal, and reduced to as near a 
similarity as possible to those in ofr dockyards.? Behind it ave two 
smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas, or private ball 





1 The gieat bath was tom up by tho ! tovenues of India in a manner must con- 
Marqnis of Hastings with the intention | gonial to tho spirit of its governois, 
of prosenting it to George IYV., an in- | ? Sinco the appointment of Sir John 
tention appmently never emicd oul; but | Strachey, the present enlightonod Go- 
it is difficult to ascertain the fagis new, | vernor of tho North West Pioyineos, I 
as the whole of the mable flooring with |'undorstand that this slate of affairs is 
what remained of tho bath was sold by { cntirclyealtorad. Both eo and money 
suction by Lord William Bentinek, and ' ere now exponded liberally for the pro- 
fetched probably 1 per cent. of its ori- | fection und mainteonmice of sueh old 
ginal cost; but it helped to eke out the — buildings thot remain in the province, 
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of audience, the other the hareom. Tho hall in tho former is ono of 
the most elegant of Shah Jehau’s buililings, being wholly of white 
marblo inlaid with precious stones, and the design of the whole boing 
in tho best style of his reign. 

Ono of tho most picturesque features about this palace ix a marblo 
pavilion, in tivo storeys, that surmounty ono of the circular bastions 
on tho river face, botweon the harcem and the Dewanni Khas. 14 
looks of an earlior stylo than thet of Shah Jehan, and if Johangir 
Imilt anything here it is this, On a smaller scale, it oconpies the 
same place hore that the Chalis Sittin did in tho palace at Allahabad ; 
and exemplifies, even more than in their larger buildings, the extromo 
elogance and refinement of these who designed these palaces.! 


Patace at Deum. 


Though the palace at Agra is perhaps more picturesque, and his- 
torically certainly more interesting, then that of Delhi, the latter had 
tho immonso advantage of being built at once, on one uniform plan, 
and by the most magnificont, as a buildor, of all the sovereigns of 
India. Tt had, howovor, one little disadvantage, in being somewhat 
lator tin Agra, All Shah Jehan’s luildings there, scom to have been 
finishod before he commenced tho ecrcotion of the new city of Shah 
Jehanabad with its palace, and what ho luilt at Agra is soborfr, and 
in somewhat Wottor taste than at Delhi. Notwithstanding these 
defects, the palace at Delhi is, or rathor was, the most magnificont 
palace in tho Bast—perhaps in tho world—nnd tho only one, at 
Jeast in India, which cnables us to undorstand what tho arrengomonts 
of a comploto palace wero when deliberately undertaken and carried. 
out on one wniform plan (Woodout No. 836), 

Tho palace at Dolhi, which is situated like that at Agra close to 
the odgo of tho Jumna, is a nearly regular parallelogram, with tho 
angles slightly eanted off, and measures 1600 ft, cast and west, by 
3200 ft, north and south, exclusive of the gateways, It is surrounded 
on all sides by a very noble wall of red sandstone, relieved at intorvals 
by towers surmounted by kiosks. The principal cntranco faces tho 
Chandni Chowk, a noble wide street, nearly a inile long, plated with 
two rows of txees, and with a stream of water running down its 
contre, Entoring within its deoply-recessed portal, you find yourself 

1 Perfect plans of thia palace exist in | nny description intelligible. bat dn 
the War Department of India. It is a} Keono’s ‘Ilandbook of Agra,’ though 
gieat pity the Government cannot afford | usoful as fur ns it goes, is on too small 
tho very few itpees it would iequire to | a sealo and not sufilciently detailed for 


lithograph and publish them. Without | purposes of mehitcetuial illustration, 
such plans it is very difleult to make 


boneath the vaulted hall, the sides of which are in two storeys, end 
with an oviagonal break in tho ventre, ‘Thin hall, which is 876 ft. in 
length over all, has very wueh the ofect of the nave of a pigautia 
Gothie cathedral, and Lorms the noblost entrance known to belong te 
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any oxisting palaco, At ils inner ond this hall opened into a court- 
yard, 350 ft, square, from the centre of which a noblo bazany oxtonded 
right and loft, like tho hall, two storeys in height, Lut not vaulpad. 
Ono of theso led to the Delhi gate, the other, whioh 1 bolioya savas 


never atile fished, to tho gaiden, In frone, at the ontrenco, {vas tho 
n € ‘ 
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Nobut Khana (A), or mitwic hall, onoath which the visitor ontered the 
socond or great courtof tho palace, measuring 550 ft. north and south, 
by 385 ft. cast and west. In tho centro of this stood the Dowanni 
Aum (B), or grent andience hall of tho palace, very similar in design 
to that at Agra, but moro magnificont, Tts dimensions aio, as newly 
as I can ascortain, 200 ft. by 100 ft. over all. In its contro is a highly 
ornamontal nicho, in which, on a platform of marblo richly inlaid with 
precious stones! and dircetly facing tho entrance, onco stood the eclo- 
brated peacock throne, tho most gorgoors oxamplo of its class that 
porhaps even tho Fast could over boast of. Behind this again was a 
gardon-court; on its castern sido was tho Rung Mehal (O), or painted 
hall, containing a bath and othor apaitments, 

This ranga of buildings, oxtonding 1600 ft, oast and west, divided 
tho palace into two nearly equal halvos. In the northern division of 
it wore a sorios of amall courts, surrounded by buildings apparontly 
appropriated to the uso of distinguished guests; and. in one of thom 
overhanging ‘tho rivor stood the cclobrated Dawanni Khas (D), or 
private audience hall—if not tho most beautiful, cortainly tho most 
highly ornamented of all Shah Johan's buildings. It is largor cor- 
tainly, and far richor in ornamont than that at Agra, thongh hardly 
so clogant in design; but nothing can excoed tho beauty of tho inlay 
of jnecious stones with which it is adoined, or Uto general poolry of 
tho dosign. It is yound the roof of this hall that tho famous ingorip- 
tion runs: “Tf thoro is a hoavon on earth it is this, it is this,” which 
may safely bo rendercd into tho sobor English assertion, that no 
pelaco now oxisting in tho world possossos an apartment of such 
singular cloganco as this, 

Beyond this to tho northward woro the gardons of tho palaco, Inid 
out in tho usval formal style of tho Wat, bub adoxrnoil with fountains 
and liltlo pavilions and kiosks of whito marblo, that rondor tlfoxo so 
boautiful and so appropriate to such a olimato, 

Tho whole of tho aroa betwoon tho contral vango of buildings to 
tho south, and castavard front tho bazaar, measuring abowt 1000 ft, 





} When wo look possession of the 
palaco every ono gcoms 10 havo lootod 
aftor tho moat independent fashion, 
Among others, @ Qaplain (alterwoaids 
Sir John) Jones folio up a gicat part of 
this platform, but had the happy idea to 
got his loot set in marblo as table tops. 
Two of thesa Le baught home and 
sold to Hie Goveinmont for £500, andl 
thoy aie now in the India Musou. No 
ouo can doubt that the ono with tho 
birds was oxeontod by Floventine, or at 
least Ttalinn, artists , while tho other, 


which was apparently at the back of the 
platform, is a bed copy ‘fom Ruphiel s ” 
pielic of Qiphous alarming the hosts, 
Ag is woll known, that again was e copy 
of a pictmd in tho Catacombs. ‘hero 
Orpheus is playing ona lyre,in Raphyel’s 
pielive on a violin, and thdt is the in- 
atrument roprosented it tho Dolhi moxie, 
Evenif other ovidenco wero wanting, this 
would bo sufficient to sot tho question al 
reat. It certainly waa not put thero hy 
the bigot Amungzcba, nor by any of his 
auccessors, 
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cach way, was ocoupiod by the hareom end private aprrtmonts of 
the palaco, covoring, consoquently, more than twico the aron of the 
Egsourial, or, in fact, of any palaco in Huropo. According to tho 
nativo plan I possess, which I sce no reason for distrusling, if con 
tained threo garden courts, and somo thirtoon or fourteon other 
courts, arranged some for stato, somo for convenionco; but what thoy 
were like wo havo no means of knowing. Nat one vestige of thom 
now romaing, Judging from the corresponding parts of the palace 
at Agra, built by the samo monarch, they must havo viod with tho 
public apartments in richnoss and in beauty whon originally orcoted, 
but having continued to bo used as an ahodo down to the time of tho 
mutiny, thoy were probably vory much disfigured and dehased. Tasto 
was, no doubt, at as low an obb inside tho walls of tho palaco during 
tho last hundred yoars as it was outsido, or as wo find it at Tucknow 
anid elsewhoro ; but all tho ossontial party of tho structure woro thoro, 
and could easily have heen disoncumborod from tho acorotions that had 
Deon hoaped upon it, ‘Tho idea, however, of doing this wag far from 
ontering into tho heads of our govornors, ‘Iho wholo of tho harcom 
courts of the palaco wore swept off tho face of tho carth to mako 
way fora hidcous British barrack, without thoso who carriod out this 
fearful pioco of Vandalism thinking it ovon worth while to mako a 
plan of what thoy wore destroying, or presorving any reeord of tho 
most splondid palaco in the world, 

Of the publio parta of tho palaco all that now romains is tho 
ontranco hall, the Nobut Khana, the Dowanni Aum and Khas, and 
tho Rung Mchal—now useil ax a moss-room—and one or two small 
pavilions. They are the goms of the palaco, it is tno, but without 
tho courts and corridors conncoting thom thoy logo all tholy moaning 
and moro then half their beauty,' Boing now sitnated in tho middle 
of a Rritish barrack-yard, thoy look like procions stones torn from 
their soltings in somo oxquisito pico of Oriontal jowollor's work and 
aog at random in a hed of tho commonest plaster? 








1 TL onght in (rirness to be addel tint, 
sino they havo been in our possossion, 
considerable sums have boon oxpended 
on the repair of these fagments, 

2 The exeuso for this dolibernte act of 
‘Vandalism wag, of course, tho militury ono, 
that it was necessary to place the garrison 
of Delhi in security in the ovent of any 
sudden omergoney, Tad it been correct 
it would haye Leen a valid one, but this 
is not the caso. Without touching o 
single building of Shah Jehnn’s thoro was 
ample space within tho walls for all the 
stores and matériel of tho garrison of 
Dolhi, ond in the palace and Selim Ghur 


ample space for a garrison, more then 
doubly amplo to man thoir walls by the 
event of an Gneute, ‘There yas ample 
spaco for larger and botler ventilate 
bavrneks just outside the palace walls, 
whera the Sepoy lines now ore, for 
tho reat of the garrison, who could enaily 
have gained tho ahollor of ihe polace 
walls in tho oyont of any suddon rising 
of tho citizons, It is, howover, ridiculons 
to fanoy thet the diminished and wn. 
armel population of the city could ever 
dream of such nn atiompl, while any 
foroign onomy with artillery stroug onough 
to force tho bastioned enevinis that sur 
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Tam Murat. 


Tt is a pleasuro to turn from this destroyod and desecrated palace 
to the Tajo Mehal, which ovon more, perhaps, than the palaco was 
always the chof-d’onivve of Shah Jchan’s roign (Woodeut No, 887). 
Tt, too, has beon fortunato in attracting the attontion of tho English, 
who havo paid sodulons attontion to it for somo timo past, and keep 
it now, with its gardons, in a porfeot stato of substantial repair. 

No building in India has been so often drawn and photographed 
as this, or more frequontly desoribed ; but, with all this, it in almost 
impossible to convoy an idea of it to thoso who have nol soon il, nok 
only because of its oxtromo delicacy, and Leanty of miatorinl omployeil 
in its construction, but from the comploxity of its design. Tf tho 
Tajo wore only the tomb itself, it might bo doseribed; bul tho plat- 
form on which it stands, with its tall minarots, is a work of art in 
itsolf. Boyond this are tho two wings, ono of which is a mosque, 
which anywhore else would be considered an important building, 
This group of buildings forms ono sido of a gardon court 880 ft. 
square; and beyond this again an outor court, of tho samo width 
but only helf tho depth. This is entered by threo gatoways of its 
own, and contains in tho centro of its innor wall the great gateway 
of the garden court, a worthy pendant to the Tajo itsolf? Beautiful 
as itis in tsolf, the Taje would loso half its charm if it slood alone, 
It is tho combination of so many beauties, and the porfect manner 
in which each is subordinatad to the other, that makes up a whole 
which tho world cannot match, and which noyor fivils to impress 
oven thoso who are most indifforont lo the effets produced hy 
architectural objects in gonoral. 

Tho plan and scotion (Woodouts Nos, 388, 889) oxplein suf. 
giontly the general arrangoment and structural poculiarilios of tho 
tomb or principal building of the group. ‘Tho raised platform on 
which if stands is 18 ft, high, faced with whito marblo, and oxaclly 
813 ft. square, At cach cornor of this terrace stands w minaret 139 ft. 


younts the town would in a vory fow 


0 Tho only modern act to be compured 
hours knoek the palace walls about the 


with this is the destiuction of the summicr 


cara of any gariison thet might bo caught 
in such a trap, 

Tho truth of tho matter appoars to he 
ihie: tho engineers porecived that by 
gutting the palace thoy could provide ab 
no trouble or exponse © wall round their 
barrack-yard, and one that no driinron 
soldicr could sealo without detection, and 
for this oy somo such wretched molive of 
economy tho paluco was sacrificed | 


palace ab Pekia, ‘Thal, however, was an 
act of red-handed wer, and> may have 
beon 2 politicnl necossity, ‘his was 
deliberate act of unnecessary Vendullam 
—inost diseoditeblo to all concerned 
init, 

1 A plan of this gardon, with tho afo 
and all the surrounding huildings, will 
be found in tho ‘Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Socioty,’ vol. vit, p, 12. 
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View of Taje Mehal. (From a Photograph.) 
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in hoight, and of tho most oxquisilo proportions, moro boautifi, 
porhaps, than any other in India. In the contre of this marblo 
platform stands tho mausoloun, a square of 186 Lt, with tho corners 
cnt off to the extent of 33 ft, 9 in. ‘Tho contre of this is ocoupicd by 
the principal domo, 68 ft. in diameter and 80 ft, in height, wider 
which is an enclosure formed by a screon of trellis-work of whito 
marble, a chofd’couvro of cloganco in Indian art.’ Within this 
stand the lombs—that of Mamtazi-Mchal in tho contre, and that 
of Shah Jchan on ono sido. These, however, as is usual in Indian 
sopulohres, aro not tho true tombs—tho bodies rest in a vault, lovel 
with the surface of tho ground (as scon in the section) boneath 
plainer tombstones, placed oxactly undorneath thoso in the hall 
above, 

In ovory angio of the building is a small domical apartment of 
two storeys in height, 26 ft, 8 in. in diametor, and theso are con- 
nected, ag shown in tho plan, by various passages and halls, 

Tho light to tho contral apartment is admitted only throngh 
doublo screons of white marblo trollis-work of the most oxquisito 
dogign, ono on the outer, and one on tho innor faco of the walls, In 
our climato this would produce newly complete darkness; but in 
India, and in a building wholly composed of white marblo, this 
was reguived to tompor the glare that othorwiso would havo been 
intolorable, As it is, no words con express the chastonod beauty of 
that contral chambor, scon in tho soft gloom of the subdued light 
that reaches it through tho distant and half-closed oponings that 
surround it. When usei as a Barvah Durric, or pleasure palace, it 
must always have been tho coolest and tho loveliest of garden rotroals, 
and now that it is seered to tho dead it is the most gracoful and tho 
most improssive of tho sopulchros of tho world. 

This building, too, is an oxquisito oxemplo of that system of 
inlaying with precious stones which becamo tho great charactoristic 
of tho style of tho Moguls aftor tho death of Akhbar, Ali tho spendrils 
of tho Tajo, all the angles and moro important architeotural details, 
are hoightenod by being inlaid with prooious stonos, such as agatos, 
blooistones, jaspors, and the like. Theso aro combined in wreaths, 
sorolla, and frots, as exquisite in design as beautiful in colour; and, 
relieved by tho pure whito marble in which they aro inleid, they 
form the most beautiful and precious stylo of omamont, over atlopted 
in architecture; though, of course, not to be compared with the in- 
tolloctual beauty of Greek ornamont, it cortainly stands first among 
tho purely decorative forms of architectural design. ‘This mode of 
ornamentation is lavishly bestowed on the tombs thomsclvos and the 





* From its design I cannot help fanoy- | Shah Jchan’s death, It cortainly looks 
ing that this goreen was orected after } more modern, 
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soroon that surrounds thom, though sparingly introduced on tho 
mosquo that forms ono wing of tho Tajo, or on the fountains wn 
surrounding buildings. ‘Tho judgment, indeed, with which this atylo 
of omament is apportioned to tho various parts is almost as ronark- 
ablo as the ornamont ilself, and convoys a high idea of tho taste and 
skill of the Indian architects of that age. 

Tho long vows of cypresses, which lino the marble paths that 
intersect the gardon at xight anglos, aro now of vonorablo ago; and, 
backed up by masses of overproon Joliago, lend a charm to tho whulo 
which tho foundor and his childron could hardly heve realised. 
Each of tho main avenucs among those trecs has a canal along its 
contro studded with marble fountains, and oach vista loads Lo some 
beautiful architectural object, With tho Jumna in front, and this 
gardon with its fountains and gatoways bohind ; with its own purity 
of material and graco of form, tho Tajo may challongo comparison 
with any creation of.tho samo sort in tho wholo world, Ils boauty 
may not bo of tho highost class, but in its olass it is unsurpassed, 


Though noithor s0 magnificent nor so richly ornamented as some 
of his other buildings, tho Mati Musjid, or Poarl Mosquo, which 
Shah Jchan oreotoi in tho fort 
of Agra, is ono of tho purest 
and most ologant buildings of 
its class to bo found anywhoro 
(Woodout No, 840) It is not 
Jargo, measuring only 187 ft. by 
234 fl. over all oxtornally; and 
though raised on a lofly stylo- 
bate, which ought to givo ib 
dignity, it makos no pretensions 
to architectural offect on tho 
outside; bub the moment you 
enter by tho castern gatoway 
tho. offoct of its courtyard is 
surpassingly beautiful. Tho 
wholo is of white marblo, and 
tho forms all graceful and clo- 
gant, ‘he only ornament intro- 





+ + ‘ 340 Vinn of Math Muajld. 
duced which is not strictly (fiom a Blan by (on, Gumiingham.) 


* * . Aan vale 100 ft. ta 1 $1, 
architectural, is an inscription 


in black marblo, inlaid in tho friozo of tho mosque itself, ‘he courl- 
yard is noarly a square, 154 ft. by 158 ft, On threo sidos ib is 
surrounded by alow colorfiado 10 ft. 10 in. deop ; but on tho west, 
hy tho mosquo itsolf, 159 ft. by 66 ft. intornally, It opons on tho 
court by sovon archos of great hoanty, and ig surmounted by throu 
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domes of the bulbous’ for that’ wen universal about this time: 
: (Woodait No. B41), eh Avoodeut cannot ‘do-it justico, it must bo 

seon. to bo appr evintod ; ute a hardly know, anywhore, of a building 
i so. porfootly. puro: sand clogant,’ or -one ahat forms, suoh ‘a wonderful 
“contrast with the buildings of. Aldiax in the same Tialace. 

> Tho Jumma Muajid sat Delhi’ isnot wmlike tho Mati Muajid in 

plan, though built on a “very innich larger seale, and. adored, with 
" tivo noblé minarets, which ‘ato wanting in tha Agra example; while 











ane ‘om the somewhat, capricious admixture of red sandstone with whito 


narble, ite ie far from possessing tho same cloganco and purity of 
. ‘effect. Te is, however, one-of the fow mosques, cithor in India. or 








8H, View fir Courtyard of Mou Musfid, Agta, (From a Photograph.) 


‘elsewhere, that. is designed to prodneo a pleasing offect externally: 
‘As-will be soon from tho woodent (No. 842), it is raised on a lofty 
Lasemont, and its-threo- gateways, combined with tho’ four angle-: 
towerg andthe. frontispiece and domes of the mosqito fiself, make up 
wv dosign whore all the parts ave pleasingly subordinated: to .ono 
anothor, but af the same timo produce a-whole of. great variety and 
~ gloganee. “Its: principal gateway cannot be compared with that at 
Futtehporo. Sikri (Woodeut, No. 331) ; but it da-a noble’ portal, and 
from. its small dimensions more in harmony with thio mines by 
--whioly itis sivivounded. 
at ‘is “not: & ‘pte singuan ooking” at ite sang ioont.. mosque 





Umar.X, . S@REAT MOSQUE AT DELI. - GOL 
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_) Grest Mosque at Dethi fromthe N.E. (From a Sketelt by th 
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“which Alcbar built in his palace at Futtchporo Sileri, and the Mitt 


Muyjid, with which Shah Jchan adorned the palace at Agra, that 
he should have provided no place of worship in his pelaco at Dothi. 
Tho little Mati mosquo that is now found thore was added hy 
Aurungzobe, and, thongh protty enough in Hsolf, is vory amall, only 
60 ft. squoro ovor all, and utterly unworthy of such a palace. Thoro 
is no place of prayor, within the palace walls, of the timo of Shah 
Jchan, nor, apparently, any intention of providing one. The Jumma 
Mnusjid was so near, and so apparontly part of tho same design, that 
i& scoms to have been considored sufficiont to supply this apparently 
anomalous doficioney. 


AORUNGZEBL, A.D, 1658-1707. 


Thore ave fow things moro startling in the history of this style 
than the vapid decline of taste that sot in with tho accession of 
Aurungzebe, The power of the Mogul empire reached its culminating 
point in his reign, and there wero at loast no oxternal signs of decay 
visiblo before tho ond of his veign, Bvon if his morose disposition 
did not lead him to spond much monoy on palaces or civil buildings, 


his voligious fanaticism: might, ono would think, have led him to 


surpass his predecessois in the oxtent or splendour of their mosques 
or religious establishmonts, This, however, is far from boing tho 
caso. To did, indeed, as montioned shove, pull down the temple of 
Vishveshwar, at Bonares, in order to erect a mosque, whose tall and 
gracoful minarets still form one of tho most prominent features in 
evory view of the city. It was not, however, from any love of archi- 
teotural magnificonca that this was dono, bit to insult his Tindu 
subjects and mark the triumph of Islam ovor Tlinduism, Tho mosque 
itself is of no great magnificence, but nono more important was 
orected, so fir as T know, during his roign, 

Fow things can show how steadily end rapidly tho decline of 
laste had sot in than the faot that when that monarch was residing 
wt Aurungahad bolweon tho years 1650-70, having lost his favourite 
daughter, Rabie, Déranca, he ordorad his architects to reproduce an 
exact copy of his father’s colebrated tomb, tha Taja Mohal, in honour 
of her memory, Thoy believed thay were doing go, Lut the difference 
betweon tho two monuments, aven in so short an interval, is startling, 
Tho first stands alono in the world for cortain qualitios all can 
appreciato; the second is by no moans remarkable for any qualitios 
of eloganco or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity and bad taste, 
In tho hoginning of tho presont century a moro literal copy of the 
Tajo was crootod in Lucknow ovor the tomb of one of its soveroigna. 
Tn this last, howovor, bad tasto and tawdriness reign eupromo. Tt is 
diffioult to undorstand how a thing can bo go liko in form and so 
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unlike in spirit; but so it is, and these threo Tajes form a very 
perfect scalo hy which to monsuro the decline of art sinco the great 
Mogul dynasty passed ils zonith and began ils xapid downward 
career, 

Aurungzebo himself lics buried in a small hamlet just abovo tho 
caves of Ellora. Tho spot is esteomed sacred, but tho tomb is mean 
and insignificant Loyond what would have sufficed for any of lis 
nobles. Ie noglecied, apparently, to provide for himself this no- 
cessary adjunct to a Tartar’s glory, and his successors were tou wonk, 
even had thoy been inclined, to supply the omission, Strango Lo 
say, tho sacred Tulsi-troo of tho Tlindus has takon root in a crovico 
of tho brickwork, and is Aourishing thoro as if in dorision of tho most 
bigoted porsooutor tho Hindus evor exporicncod, 

Wo have sohrecly any remains of Aurungzche’s own works, oxcupt, 
as before observed, a fow additions to the palace at Dolhi; but during 
his reign many splendid palaces were orectod, hoth in the capital and 
elsewhoro, Tho most oxtensivo and splondid of theso was that built 
by his aspiring but unfortunate son Dara Shekoh, Lt, howovor, was 
converted into tha English rosidency ; and so completely have im- 
provomonts, with plastor and whitowash, dono their work, thet ib 
requires sonic ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the work 
of the Anglo-Saxons. , 

In the town of Dolhi many palaces of tho ago of Aurnngzebu have 
escaped this profanation, but gonerally thoy are oithor in ruins or 
usod as shops; and with all thoir splendour show tvo clomly tho 
dogradation of stylo which had then fairly sot in, and which ts even 
moro apparent in tho modorn capitals of Oude, Iydrabad, and othor 
cities which havo risen inlo importanco during tho last hundred 
years, 

Evon those capitals, howovor, aro not without edifices of a palatial 
class, Which from thoir gizo and tho pictnresquencss of thoir forms 
desorvo attention, and io an oye educated among tho plaster glories 
of tho Alhambra would scom objects of ne small inlorost and beauty. 
Pow, however, are built of oithor marble or squared stone: most of 
thom aro of brick or rubble-stone, and tho ornaments in siuceo, which, 
couplod with the inforiority of thoir design, will always provent their 
hoing admired in immediate proximity with the glorios of Agra and 
Delhi, 

Ina history of Mahomodan art in India which had any protonsiona 
to bo oxhaustive, it would he necessary to desoribo before conchuding 
many minor buildings, especially tombs, which aro fomd in every 
cornor of tho land, For in addition to tho Tmporial tombs, mentioned 
above, tho neighbourhood’ of Agra and Delhi are crowélod with thoxo 
of tho nobles of the court, somo of thom scarcoly less maynifivont 
than the mausolon of thoir masters, 
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Besides the tombs, howevor, in the capitals of the ompiro, there is 
soareely a city of any importance in the wholo conrso of tho Ganges 
or Jumna, oven as far castward as Dacca, that (loos not pogsoss some 
specimens of this form of architectural magitificonco, Jaunporo and 
Allehabad azo particularly xich in examples; bnt Patna and Vacea 
possoss two of tho most pleasing of tho smaller clasa of tombs that 
aro to bo mot with anywhoro, 


Oupy anp Mysorn, _ 


If it wore worth, whilo to engravo a suffleiont mmbor of ilis- 
trations to make tho subject intelligible, ono or two chaptors might 
vory oasily bo fillod with the architecture of thoso two dynastios. 
That of Mysore, though only lasting forty years—a.n, 1760-1700-— 
wos sufficiontly far removed from European influonco to praotiso a 
style retaining somothing of true arohitootural charactor, Tho 
pavilion called tho Dorieh Doulut at Soringapatam rosomblos some- 
what the nearly contemporary palaco at Doog in style, but is fooblor 
and of a much less ornamontal charactor ‘The tomb, too, of the 
founder of tho dynasty, and tho swrounding mausolea, rotein a 
veminisconco of former greatnoss, but will not stand comparison with 
tho Imperial tombs of Agra and Delhi, 

On tho othor hand, the tomb of Saftar Jung, tho foundor of tho 
Lucknow dynasty, situated not far from the Kutub at Delhi, is not 
quite unworthy of tho locality in which it is found, Though so lata 
in date (4.0, 1756), it looks grand and imposing at a distanco, but it 
will not boar close inspection. Evon this qualified praiso can hardly 
bo awarded of any of the buildings in tho capital in which his 
dynasty was finally ostablished. 

Tf mass and richness of ornamontation wore in thomsolves snifi- 
ciont to constitute architcoture, low capitals in India could show so 
much of it as Lucknow, Tt is, in fact, amazing to obsurve to what 
an oxtonl this dynasty fillod its onpitals with gorgeous buildings 
during tho one short contnry of its oxistonee, but all—~or with the 
Towost possible oxcoplions—in the worst possible taste, Whatover 
may be said of the Renaissanco, or rovival of vlassical architcoturo 
in Europe in the 16th contury, in Inia it was an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. ‘Tho wnintolligont vulgarity with which the * Orders" aro 
thero uscd, by a people who were capablo of such noble things in 
their own atyles, is one of tho most startling phonomena in the history 
of architectino, The subject hardly belongs to this work, and hos 
alveady been treated of in tho ‘ Tistory of Modorn Architecture,’ * 

Evon at Lucknow, however, there are spmo buildings into which 





1 Thoro ao cight photographs of it in Capt, Lyon's collection, and many also hy 
others, F * Pago 478, et seqg. 
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tho European leavon has not ponctrated, anc which aro worthy of 
being montioned in tho same volumo as tho works of thoir ancostors. 
Among these is the great Imambara, which, though its details will 
not bear too closo an oxamination, is still concctved on so grand a 
scalo as to entitle it to rank with tho buildings of an ourlior ago. 

As seen hy tho plan of tho Imambara (Woodout No. 848), tho 
principal apartment is 162 ft long by 58 ft. 6 in, wide. On tho favo 
sidos arc vorandahs, rospootively 26 fl, 6 in. and 27 [1.8 in, wide, 
and af each ond an octegonal aparimont, 58 fi. in diamolor, the 
whole intorior dimonsidtis boing thus 268 ft. by 145 fi. This im- 
monso building is covered with vaulis of vory simplo form aud sii) 
simpler construction, boing of a rubblo or coarse conoroto sovoral fect 











Jt Pian of Limbara at Lucknow, (Irom Measmoments by tho Atthon ) Seto 100 40, te Ln 


in thickness, which is laid on a rndo mond or contering of hriols 
and mud, and allowed to stand a yoar or Lo to sot and dry, ‘tho 
centering is thon romoved, and tho vault, boing in ono pieeo, stands 
without abutment or thrust, apparently a belior and moro duralilo 
form of roof than ow moxt sciontifte Gothic vaulting ; cortainly far 
cheapor and for movo casily mado, sinco it is lilovally cast on a mud 
form, which may bo moulded into any shapo tho fancy of tho architoot 
may diotnte, 


Tt would bo a curious and instructive subject of speaulution to lry 
to ascortain what would havo beon tho fate of Mahomadan archileature 
in Indig had no European influonce boon brought to bear upon it, Tho 
materials for the inquiry are not abundant, but wo can perceive that 
tho doeadence had sot in long before the denth of Awungwbe. Ibis 
also ovident that in such buildings as wore crested at Agra or Dolhi 
during tho lapse of tho 18th contury, ovon whero no Buropran ine 
fluence can be traced, there is a feobleness and want of true poreoption, 
though occasionally cum*inod with a considerable degree of elegance, 
Thero, howover, the inquiry fails, because Rnropean infhionce made 
itsolf felt before any acinal change had dovelupad itself, but in remote 
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corners the downward progress became apparent without any oxtra- 
neous assistance. ‘Chis is partially the caso, as just montioned, in the 
Mysoro; but thore is a comotery at Junaghur, in Gujorat, whore 
thoro exists a group of tombs, all ercctod within this contury, somo 
within tho last. twenty or thirty yeara, which oxhibit moro nearly 
than any othors I am acquainted with the forms towards which tho 

















Su. ‘Tomb of the tate Nawab af Junaghur, (From a Photograph.) 


stylo‘was touding. The style is not without « cortain amount of 
elogance in detail (Woodout No. 344), Tho tracery of tho windows 
is frequently fascinating from its beauty, and all tho carving is oxe- 
onted with precision and ‘appropriateness—but. it is all woodon, ot, in 
other words, every detail would be more appropriate for a sideboard: or 
a bedstead, or any article of upholstery, than for.» building in stone. 
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The domes especially can hardly be traced. back to thoir grand and 
solomn form as used by tho Pathan architcots, ‘ho pinnavlos aro 
fanciful, and the brackots dosignod moro for ornament than work, It 
is a stylo, in-fact, broken loose from the trus principlos of constructive 
design, and when this is tho caso, no amount of ornamomt, howover 
elegant it may be, will redeom the want of propricty it inovitahly 
exhibits. 

It is curious, however, and instructive, in concluding our history 
of architecturo as practised within tho limits of Tudia properly xo 
called,.to observe how completely wo have boon walking ina virclo. 
We. began by tracing how, two Iundred years hoforo Christ, a 
wooden stylo was gradually assuming lithio forms, and hy dogreen 
being claborated into a style where hardly a reminiseoneo of wood 
remained, Wo conoludo with finding tho style of Mullabtd and | 
Bijapur, or Delhi, returning to forms'as appropriate to carpontry ” 
but as unsuited to masonry as tho rails or gateways at Bharhut or 

* Sanchi. It might some time ago have beon a quostion worth mooting 
whethor it. was likely it would porish by porsovering in this wrong 
direction, ‘Chat oncuiry, howover, scomy idlo now, as it in to be 
foared that tho death-blow will bo given, as at Tacknow and olse- 
whore, by tho fatal imitation of a forcign style. 
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CITIAPTER XI 
WOODEN ARCULTECTURE 


CONELATS. 


Mosque of Shah Hmadan, Sunngge 


Kasamir. 


‘Turina for the nonco fiom this quasi-wooden stylo—which is only 
an indication of decadonco and doorepitudo—it would bo pleasing if 
wo could finish our nanative witli tho desmiption of a tro wooden 
stylo as it oxists in Kashmii. Tho Jumma Musjid, in tho city of 
Srinuggor, is a large and important building, and if not so magni- 
ficont as somo of thoso desciibed in the picecding pages, is of proat 
intorest fiom boing designed to be constructed in wood, and wood only. 
A knowledgo of its peculiaritios would, consequently, help us much in 
understanding many pobloms that arise in investigating tho history 
of architecture in India, Unfortunaicly it is not a fashionable build- 
ing, and of the 1001 tourists who visit tho valley no ono mentions it, 
and no photogiaphe: has yet sot up his camera within its prooincts. 

Tig plan appurontly is tho usuel ono: a courtyard surrounded by 
oloisto1s, longer and loftior on tho sido towards Mecca, its peouliarily 
being that all tho pillars that support its roofy are of Deodar pino— 
nol used, of cowge, to imitate stone or stono construction, but honost 
wooden forms, as in Burmeso monastorica and olsowhore, Tho carving 
on them is, I believe, rich and beautiful, and though dilapidated, the 
ollict is snid to bo still singularly ploasing. 

There is one other mosque in the samo city, known as that of 
Shah Uamndun (Woodeut No. 345), which is equally crectod wholly 
in wood, and though vory much sinallor than tho Jumma Musjid, is 
intc.esting, in tho first place, because its roof is probably vory similar 
to that which once covered the temple at Marttand (Woodeut No, 164), 
and the crowning ornament is evidently a .eminisconco of a Buddhist 





1 If Lieut Ovle, instead of repeating | rendered a seivice all would have boon 
plans and details of buildings which had | giateful fg, What I know of it is prin- 
already beon published by Gen, Gunning: | cipally derived from verbal commuulen~ 
haw, liad gryen us a plan and dotails of | tion with Col, Monigomenio, 1,14, 
this unknown building, he might have 
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Teo, very much altered, it must bo confessod, but still not so vory 
unlike some found in Nopal, as at Swayambunath (Woodout No, 170), 
for instanco, and elsewhoro. 

The walls, too, avo of intorest to us, because tho mode in which tho 


















































316, Mosque of Shab Hamadan, Sinugger (110m a Photograph ) 


logs are disposed and ornamented acsombles the ornumontation of tho 

Oxissan tomples more clearly than any stone forms we ean call iq mind. 

The courses of the stone Work in tho towor of tho prow tomplo at 

Bhuvaneswai (Wouileut No. 233), the Moitie Serai, and other temples 

there, produce sv nearly the same olfect, that it does not seom 
2R 
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improbable thoy may havo hoon ‘lerivod from somo such original, The 
moile, lov, in which tho Ovissan Lomplos aro carved, and tho extent to 
whioh that class of ornamontation is carried, is much more suggestive 
of a wooden than of a lithic origin, 

Thoso, howovor, aro quostions that cnn only be profitably discussed 
whon. wo havo more Imowledgo of this Kashmiri style than wo now 
possess, Whon tho voquisite materials are availablo for the purpose, 
thore are (ow chaptors that will be of greater intorost, or that will 
moro worthily conolude tho Architectural Tistory of India than those 
that troat of Lho truo and false styles of wooden art, with which tho 
narrative begins, and with which it also onds. 
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BOOK, VII. 


FURTITER INDIA. 


oe 
CHAPTER I. 
BURMAIL 


CONTENTS, 


Tutroductory — Ruins of Mhatiin, Promo, end Pagan — Cireular Dagobas — 
bf Monnstorica, 


Inrropucrory. 


Tun styles of architecture doscribed in the precuiling captor of 
this volumo practically oxhaust tho ommeration of wll those which 


“wero practisod in Indie Proper, with its adjuconbl island of Coylun, 


from tho oarliést dawn of our knowledge (ill tho prosent diy. Lb 
might, thorofore, ho possible to leat their desoxiplion as a work 
complote in itself, and to conclude without roforenao to othor stylox 
practised in nolghbouring countries. Ti will add, howevet, immonsoly 
not only to the interest but to the compleloness of the work, if the 
history is continued through tho archilectural forms of those comairios 
which adopted religions originating in India, aud borrowed with 
them architectural forms which exprossed, with moro or loss distinut- 
ness, how far their roligious boliofs dilfored from, or agroed wilh, 
thoso of tho country from which they wore dorived. 

The first of these countries to which we naturally turn is Barmah, 
which adopted tho roligion of Sakya Muni at a vory carly poriod, and 
borrowed also many of the Indian forma of erzhiteuture, but with 
difforonces wo are now vb a loss to account for, Tt may bo, that, ag 
wo know nothing practically of tho architectural forms of tho Lowor 
Bengal provinces before the beginning of the Gth contury, theso 
forms may havo heen taken 10 Promo and Pogn bofure thul timo; 
or it may bo that a northorn or Thibetan cloment crept inlo Burmah 
across the northern mountains by somo route wo cannot now follow. 
Theso are intoresting problems wo shall nof ho able to solve till 

2R2 
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wo have » moro critical knowledge than wo now possoss of Burmese 
buildings. Thanks to tho zeal and intelligence of somo recont 
Mnglish travellers, wo do know a great deal about Burmeso art. 
Tho works of Symos, Crawfard,? and, above all, of Colonel Yule? 
aro roplote with information; but what they did was done in the 
intorvals thoy wero able to snatch from pressing public dutics. 
What is really wanted is, that somo qualified porson should take 
up tho subject specially, and travel’throngh tho country with no 
othor object than to invostigato iis antiquities, With the lnow- 
ledgo wo now have, six months spent on such a mission ought to 
lell us all, ox nearly all, wa now want lo know! Pending that 
being done, we must bo content to leave a good deal still io bo 
explained by futuro investigators, : 


Toravin. 


Tho carlicst really authontic notice wo havo of theso countries is 
in tho‘ Mahawanso.’ It is there related that, aller tho third convo- 
oation—n,o, 246—Agoka despatched two missionarios, Sono and Uttaro, 
to Souverna Bhumi, tho Golden Land, to carry the glad tidings of the 
religion of the Vanquishor. It is now perfectly ascortained that this 
place was almost certainly the Golden Chersoneso of classical geo- 
graphers, situated on the Sitang rivor, and now called Thatin, about 
forty miles’ travelling distance north from Martabon.® Since it ceased 
to be a place of importance, either by tho silting up from the river or 
the elovation of tho lant, it ig now no longor a port; but thore can ho 
little doubt that for some conturies before and after the Christian 
Bra it was tho omporium through which @ very considerable portion 
of tho trade botwoon China and the wostorn world was carried on. 
Tho lino of passage was apparently across the Bay of Bongal from 
tho delta of the Kistnah and Coilavory; and ib was to this trade 
voule that wo probably owe the riso and importance of Amravati 
till il was suporseded by tho direst sea-voyago from Gujorat and 
the west coast of India in the 6th century, ‘Tho place was sacked 


1 (Embassy to Ava in 1795,’ London, , how plonsantly they niight add to our 
1800, 4to,, 27 plates, stores of knowlcdgo, I am afinid if is 

* ‘Journal uf Entbessy to Court of | notin the nature of the Anglo-Saxon lo 
Ava,’ 1827, 4to,, plates, think of such a thing. Tox-hunting and 

3 ‘Mission to Court of Ava in 1855.’ | pheasant-shooting are more congenial 
4te., numerous illustrations. pursuits. 

‘If any of our 1001 idlo young mon} * *Mahawanso,’ p. 71. 
who do not know what to do with them-| ¢ Re BF. St, Jobn, in the ‘Phenix! 
selves or their money would only qualify | vol. ii, p. 204, ef seqg, Sir Aithur Phayro, 
themsolves for, and carry out such a | int ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
mission, it ia wonderful how ensily and | Bengal,’ vol. xiii. p. 28, ef seqq. 
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and ontiroly destroyed, according to Sir A, Phayvo, in A.n. 1080, by 
Anauratha, king of Pogus Int long bofore that timo it had been 
dwindling, from the growing importance of Pogu, which was foundod. 
in A.D, 517 or a.v, 573.1 

Tho only description of its ruins is hy St. Androw StL, John, 
in the second volume of the ‘Phenix’ above referred to; but they 
seem even now to be very extensive, in spite of noglect and conso- 
quent decay. The walls can still bo traced for 7700 ft, ih ono dixec- 
tion by 4000 ft. in another, enclosing a rogular oblong of more than 
700 acres. In this enclosure aro several old pagodas, sumo, unfor- 
tunately, recently ropaived, but all of a form wo have uot yot mot 
with, though we shall presontly when wo como to speak of Java, 

The principal pagoda hore, like all the othors, is built of hown 
laterite, Its baso is a square, measuring 104 ft, cach way, and 18 ft, 
high; tho second storey is 70 ft, squaro and 16} ft. high; tho third 
48 ft, square and 12 ft. high. On this now stands a ciroular pagoda, 
making up the whole height to 85 ft, Mr, St. John fancies thix 
ciroular part may bo much moro modern than the rest, but ho adds, 
“the whole face of tho pagoda has beon carved in pattorns; but the 
most remarkable part is the second storpy, to which acvoss is given 
by four flights of steps, one in the centro of each faco, ‘Tho whole was 
apparently adorned with sonlptures of the most olaborate charactor.” 

Thoro seom io bo no data to enablo us lo fix with certainly 
the date of this or of othor similar pagodas in this place, and no 
photographs to enablo us to speak with cortainty as to their dotails, 
which is 10 bo roprottod, as it is just in suoh an old oily as this that 
wo may oxpeot to find those early forma which may oxplain so muh 
that is now unintelligihlo in subsequent oxamples, ‘Chatin was 
cooval with Anuradhapura in Coylon, and if oxamined with caro, 
might do as much for the squaro form of templo as the island 
capitel may do for tho round form, hoir greatest inforost would, 
however, arise from the light they might throw on tho squaro temples 
of Pagan and othor Burmoso cities, whose oxigin it has hithorlo boon 
impossible 10 explain, Meanwhilo it is a fact worth bearing in 
mind that wo find horo square three-storeyed pagoias, which cor- 
tainly wero erected before a.p. 1080, whon ihe oily war dostroyed, 
and probably before the 6th contury, when it was practically supor- 
seded by tho xise of the new oity and kingdom of Pogu. 


Prour. 


Hf we might trust the Burmeso annals, Promo was a capital cily 
as carly as tho year 101 of ‘aith, or after tho Nirvana of Buddha? Jn 





* Sir A. Phoyie, log, eth, * Orawfurd’s ‘Kmbasay to Ava,’ vol. ii, p. 277. 
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other words, if seems probable that Buddhist missionaries from the 
sovond convoeation held under Kelasoka, in the provious your (13.0. 433), 
ustablishod thomaclves here, and intoducod tho now teligion inte 
tho country,’ ‘Tho 1cal political capital of the country at that time 
seams to have beon ‘Tagoung, half-way belweon Ava and Bhamo, on 
the Uppor Irawaddi.? Promo, however, seems to haye continued tho 
roligious capital till a.v, 107, when tho two capitals wore amal- 
gamatoi, under tho name of Old Pagan on tho northein sito, to be 
again transfored to Now Pagan, below Ava, about tho yoar 817." 
Uppor Pagan seoms to have beon visited by Captain onnay, in 
Ab, 1835, and by others subsoquently, and the remains aro descried 
as oxtonsive, but too much 2uinod and obsouied by jungle to admit of 
any aciontifio investigation. ‘Those of Prome would probably be oven 
more interesting ; but I know of no description that onablos us to 
ascoitain what they .oally ave, [ have photogiaphs of some dagobas 
—iather too tall to bo very old—but, without some mouldings or 
aichitectual details, it is impossible to guess ovon what their ago 
may Le; so that practically tho architectural history of Burmah 
hoging with tho foundation of Pagan in tho middle of the 9th contury, 
and as it was dostaoyed by tho Chinese, or rathor the Tartar army 
of Kublai Khan, in 1284,! its glory lasted little more than four con~ 
turics. During that poriod, howovor, it was adorned by a very 
oxtonsive series of monumonts, most of which still remain im a stato 
of very tolaablo prosoivation, 

Tt will thus bo obsorved that the rise and fall of Pagan aio, ns 
newly as may bo, coincidont with that of Pollonarua, in Ceylon; 
but the Bumoso city scoms to have excelled the Coyloneso capital 
both in tho eatent of ity pnildings and in thoir magnifienico. Their 
differences, too, both in form and dotail, aro vory romarkablo, bul, 
if noporly investigated, would tuow light on many xelipious and 
othnographical problems that avo now vory obsomo. * 


: Pa@an, 

he 

The auins of Pagan extend about cight miles in length along tho 

rivor, with on average headth of about two miles, and within that 

spaco Colonel Yule estimates there may still bo traced the 1emains of 

800 or 1000 temples. Soveral of theso aro of gloat magnificence, and 
‘ 





' Tt has rocontly become tho fashion ; that the fag of its bemg hold docs not 
to donbt the holding of thus convocation | appear to mo doubitul. 
100 yom8 after the death of Buddha; but} - # Yujp, ‘ Mission to Ava,' p. 80. 
ns yay pointed allusion ta it, in the} > Lovo, oit., p. 82 
emly Buimese annals, so completely con~ ' Yalo's ' Maiev Polo,’ vol tip 81, ef 
fims what is said m tho ‘Mohawongo,' | segg. 
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mo kept in a state of ropair; but the bulk of them are in ruling, and 
ihe forms of the greater pait hardly distinguishable. 





we 


Of theso, one of the most remarkable is that of Ananda, 





Man of Ananda Temple (Tiom Yule) scale 100 ft to tin, 


Ag will 


bo scon fiom the annexed plan (Woodout No, 346), ib is a square of 


nearly 200 ft. on each 
sido, with projecting por- 
ticos on cach fuco, so that 
it moasures 280 Lt. across 
cach way, Like all tho 
great pagodas of tho city, 
it is sovon storcys in 
hoight; six of theso aro 
square and flat, cnolt di- 
minishing in extent, so 
as to give tho whole a 
pylamidel form; tho 
sovonth, which is or 
simulates tho coll of tho 
temple, takes the form 
of a Ilindy or Jaina 
temple, the whole in this 
instanco ising to the 
height of 183 ft. 
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327 Man of Phapluya (fiom Yule.) Sealo 100 ft. to Lin, 


Internally, the building is oxtromely solid, being intorseotoit only 
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hy two uarrow concontrig conidora; but in rear of each projecting 
fransopt. is a uivho most artificinlly lighted from above, in which 
stands a slaluo of Buddha more than 30 ft. in height. This is the 
mrangomont! wo find in tho Chaumuk tomplo at Palitana and at 
Sadri (Woodeut No, 138), both ‘Jaina temples of the 15th century 
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and which it is consequently rathor surprising to, find here as 
carly as the 11th contury (4.p. 1066 +); but tho form and the whole 
of the mrangement of theso temples a0 so unlike what we find 
elsewhere that we must be prepared for any amount of anomalies, 





* Yulo, ‘Afission to Ava,’ p36, As|und best, i, will not bo necessary to 
Almost all the paatioulgia here mentioned vopeal references on evay page 
aie taken fiom this work as the Inteal 
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Next in iank to this is tho ‘Thapinya—the Omnissiont- rector 
about the year 1100 by tho giandson of the king who builf tho 
Ananda. It is very similar to the Ananda both in dimensions and in 
plan, excopt that it has only ono porch instoad of four, and consequontly 
only one groat statue in its coll instoad of four standing hake to bavk. 
Tis height is 201 ft., and it is the highost in the place (Woodents Nos, 
347, 848). 

The thind in importance is called tho Gaudapaten, built in 1100, 
This templo is smaller than thoso just montioned, but makos up in 
vichnoss and beauty of dotail for ils more diminutive dimensions, 

Tho Dhamayangyeco, now in ruins, is quite equal in dimensions to 
tho Ananda, and vory much resembles it in plen and design ; whilo onv 
called the Sem Byo Koo, is, in its details, tho most beautiful of any, 





449 Viow of tho ‘emple of Gaudapalen (Liom Yule ) 


‘Cho generat appearance of thoso domples will bo understood from 
the annoxcid view (Woodout No. 849) of that oallod Cundapalon, 
and their general arrangomonts from the section of tho Thapinya, of 
which a plan is givon (Wootout No. 347), They ato all so similar 
that it is needless to multiply ilnstrations, tho only real difforonce 
being in the greator or loss amount of ornament in stucco which has 
beon applied to cach. 

Tho first thing that strikes tho inquher on oxunining’ thess 
tomples is thoir roniarkablo dissimilarity with anything on tho con- 
tinont of India, Thoy aro not topos in any sense of tho torm, nor aio 
they viharas. Tho ono building wo ‘have hitherto mot with which 
they in any way resemble is tho sovon-sloreyo Prasnle at Pollo 
narua (Woodeut No, 196), which, no doubt, liclonps to the sumo 
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class. It is possible thal the square pagoilas at Thatin, when 
proporly examined, may contain tho explanation wo are searching 
for, Thoy evidently wore not alone, aud many othor oxamples may 
still ho found when looked for, On the whole, however, I am inclined 
{o believe, improbable ag it may at fivet sight apponr, that thoir 
youl synonyms aro to bo found in Babylonia, not in India, The 
Birs Nimyroud is, like thom, a sevon-storoycd templo, with oxtornal 
slnirs, loading to a crowning cell or sanctuary, Of courso, during 
tho seventeen centuries which elapsed betweou tho orection of tho 
iwo buildings, considerable changes havo taken place. Tho lowost 
stairs in Burmah have becomo internal; in Bnbylonia thoy were 
apparently extornal, At tho head of tho third flight at tho Birs, 
Sir Tonry Rawlinson found tho remains of throo recosses, At Pagan 
theso had been pushed into tho centre of the third storoy. Tho 
external flights wore continued on the upper three storoys at both 
places; but in Babylonia thoy lead to what scoms to have been tho 
real sanctuary, in Burmah to a simulated ono only, but of a form 
which, in India, always contained a coll and an image of tho doity 
to whom tho tomplo was dedicated. 

Tt may be asked, Tow is it possible that a Babylonian form should 
yeroh Burmah withont leaving traces of tis passage through India? 
Tt is hardly o sufficient answor to aay it must have come old Thibot 
and Central Asia ; because, in the presont state of our knowlodge, wo 
do not know of such a vouto being used, It is a more probablo 
oxplanation to say that auch monuments may havo existed in tho 
great Gangotio cities, but, like theso Burmeso oxamplos, in. brick 
and plastor; and havo porished, a8 they would bo suro to do in that 
climate, and whoro hostile racoy succeeded the Buddhists, But, 
howover it may bo eventually accounted for, it hardly appenrs to 
ine dowbtful that these Burmeso sevon-storeyed tomples are tho Hneal 
descondants of tho Babylonian oxamples, and that wo shall some day 
be ablo to supply tho gaps which exist in their gonoalogy, 

Meanwhile one thing must be borno in mind. ‘Tho onrtiost capital 
of tho Burmese was Tagoung in tho north, and thoir real affinities aro 
with the north, They got thoir religion hy tho southern route from 
Bongal, but it was engrafted on a stom of which wo know very litile, 
and all whose affinities havo yot got to bo traced to their sourco, 


Bofore leaving these square tomplos, it may bo well to point out 
some peculiarities which ave now to us, In the first placo, it is a 
purcly brick style, and, as such, using truo zadiating archos, not only 
to spay, the openings but to roof their passnges and halls, This is 
80 wnlike what wo find in any part of Fadia, Proper, that it scoms 
to point with cortainty to some foreign—most probably a northern— 
country for its origin. As frequontly montioned above, no Buddhist 
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arch is known to oxist in India,! and, oxcopl in tho reign of Alcbay, 
hardly a Ilindu ono, in any tomplo down tv tho present day, Th 
could harilly, in consequones, bo derived from that country, bat Chore 
js no reason for believing that tho Chineso or Tartar uations ever 
showed any avorsion to theso forms, Vo know, at all evonts, thut 
the Assyrians and Babylonians used brick arches long hofore the 
Chvistion Eva, and the art may have Leon communicated by thom 
to the nations of Northorn Asia, and from thom it may have como 
down the Inuwadii, 

It would bo ® curious speculation to try and find ont what the 
Jains in western India would havo done had they been Loread Lo use 
brick instead of stono during the 11th and 12th conturios, whieh was 
tho great building opoch on tho Trawaddi and in Gujorat, Possibly 
they would havo arrived at the samo conclusion, in wirich case wo 
can only congratulate oursolves that tho westorns wore nob tempted 
with tho fatal facility of bricks and mortar, 

Another peculiarity is, that theso squaro Burmeso pagodas adopt 
tho curvilinear sikra of tho Indo-Aryan stylo, This may lo aon- 
sidered a sufficient indication that thoy derived some, at lenst, of 
their architectural features, as well as thoir roligion, from India; but 
us this form was adopted by both Jains and Ifindus in tho north of 
India, from tho mouths of tho Indus to the Bay of Bongal in that ago, 
it hardly onables us to point out tho particular locality from which 
ib was dorivod, or the timo et which it was first Introduced. Tb is, 
however, so far as wo at prosent know, tho only ingluney of its boty 
found out of India Proper, . 


Gmeunsan Daconas. 


Leaving thoso squuro quasi-Jaina domplos, which aro cloarly oxcop- 
tional, the dagobas of Burmah are found to bo genorelly much more 
like thosg which eve found in India and Ceylon, thongh many, huving 
been orecied only in the presont cpntury, are of forms moro complox 
and atlonuated than those in India Propor. 

The one most like tho Indian type is that known as tho Kong 
Madt, not far from Mongttn, on tho samo sido of tho river, Tho 
mass of the dome, according to Colonol Yulo,? is aliont 100 ft, dinmotor, 
It is taller than a semicivclo—which would indicate w modern date 
and stands on threo concentric bases, each wider than tho other, 
Round tho wholo is a xailing, consisting of 784 stone pillars, onoh 
standing about 6 ft. out of tho ground, and divided inty four quadrquls 





1 Tof course oxcupt tho arches in the { in 1806. , Seo anda, p, 69, 
tower at Buddh Gaya, which, I believe, | * ‘Mission to Ava, p. 65. 
wore infrodueed by theso very Durmese 
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hy four stone gatoways (Woodeut No. 850) An insciiption, on a 
whito maublo slab, records tho orection of this pagoda hetweon tho 





yenis 1686 and 1650, TJ, at one time, thought it must bo older; but 
tho evidence of recent explorations rondors this daie moro probable 
than it formerly appeared. If correct, it is curious as showing how 
little real change had ocourred during tho sixteon centuries which 
clapsed betwaon the erection of thé topo at Sanchi (Woodeuts Nos, 
10-12) and the seventeenth contury. 

Porhaps the most important pagoda in tho Burmese ompiro is 
tho groat Shoumadu! at Pogu, of which o plan and olovation aro 
givon from thoso published by Coloncl Symos in his account of his 
embassy io Aya. As will bo seon from tho woodeuts (Nos, 361, 
862), tho plan deviates considerably from tho civoular form, which. is 
oxolusively used in tho odiflees of this clays hithorto desoribod, and 
approachos moro nearly to those olaborately polygonal forms which are 
affeoted by all tho TIlindu buildors of modern dato, It returns, haw- 
evox, to the circular form bofore terminating, and is crowned, liko all 
Burmese buildings of this class, by an iron spire or {eo richly gilt, 

Another peonliarity is strongly indicative of its modern date: 
namely, that instead of a double or triple rango of pillars surrounding 
its base, we have a doublo range of minute pagodns —a modo of oina- 
mentation that subsequently becamo bypical in Hindu architecture— 
thoir temples and gpixcs being covered, and, indecd, composod of in- 
numerable models of thomsolyos, clustored together so as to mako 
up a whole. As boforo remarked, something of tho same sort ocours 
in Roman art, where every window and oyfening ia surmounted by a 





' Liteaaally “ Golden givat god.” Madu is tho Burmese for Maha Dova. 
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peliment or miniature temple end, and in Gothio art, whore & gloat 
spire is smroundod by pinnacles or gpirelota; Int in these sbylos it 
is never carried to the same excess asin Iindu art. In io presonb 
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352 Talf-plan of Shotmade Pagoda, (Irom Symea) Keale 10 fe te Ln 





£ Shoe r: £ a . a 
instance it is interesting Sas being, one of the carlivst ablompty at Chis 
class of decoration. 


The building stands on two teriaces, the lower one about (0 ft 


: dogonerated int those weighed ‘ oqriontures off th 
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high, and 1891 ft. sijuare; tho upper one, 20 fi, in height, and 684 ft, 
square; from tho contro risos tho pagoda, the diamotor of whosa 
base is 895 ft. ‘Tho small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in 
uumbor; while the great pagada itself risca to the height of 881 tt 
abovo its torvaco, or 861 ft, ehove the country, thus renshing a height 
about oqual to that of St. Paul’s Cathedral: whilo the side of tho 
uppor terrace is only 83 ft. less than that of tho groat Pyramid. 

-‘Tvadition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to tho height of 12 cubits, at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
Buddha himsclf, Successive kings of Pogu added to it from timo to 
time, till at last it assumed its Drqent form, most probably about 
threo or four centuries ago. 

Tho next in importance, so far as wo know, is the more gonorally 
known Shoédagong pagoda at Rangin, a building. vory similar in 
dimonsions to the last-named, and by no means unlike it, oxcopt 
that tho outline of the baso is ont up to ovon a grenter. extent, 
and the spire more attenuated—hoth signs of a comparatively modem 
dato, The base is even more crowded by little tomples than that 
at Pogu, and its wholo height is somewhat less. ‘Choro is, how- 
over, no essontial difference betwoon tho two buildings, and this is 
principally interesting as loading us ono stop farthor in the sorios 
from the solid homisphorical mound, to the thin spire, which, both 
in Burmalygnd Sian, is tro modern form usually assumod by those 
cdifices, till, théy lose all but # traditional resomblance to the build- 
ings from which they originally sprang. 

The general appearancd of their spires may Lo gathered from. tho 
threo shown'on.tho loft of {lio sinexei woodout (No, 853), whigh is 
previsoly that of tho, Grent Pagoda. his illustration is also valnallo 
as "showing tho: last lincal. descendant, of theso prea: human-headed 
winged lions that 6ndo;ddornod tho portals: of: stubs alaces at Ninoveh ; 
but, after nearly / 8000 years of avandering ondedu-tveatmont lave 
‘osmer solves, 

Tho Shoidagong pagodi,-liko all tho. ignore ? mptitant ones, ‘Is 









“ fabled:40 have. beon’ commonced about: 9800 yours ago, or. about, the 


orn’ of Buddhayhimsol ; ; its sanctity, howovor, is owing to its con- 
taining rolics; not only of tho last Buddha, Int also of his throo pr otto~ 
cessors—Buddha having vouchsafed: ight hairs of his head to tts two, 
founders, on tho undorstanding that they were to be onshrined with « 
tho-velics.of the threo former Buddhas, whero.and when found,’ After 
numorous initaculous indications, on this spot were discovered tho staff 
of Kakusanda, belioved to havo lived somo 8000 yoaxs lofore Christ, 


tho watex-lippor of Konagemma, and the bathing-garment of Kasyapa, - 


which, with the eight hake: Abovo-nentioned, are onshrined within 








4 Bee yp 5. 
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this groat pagoila.’ Originally, howevor, nobwithstending tho vali 
of its doposit, tho building-was small, and it is probably not mor 0 than 
a century since it-assumned its presont form. 

A crowd of smaller pagodas surrounds the largor one, of all izes, 
fyvom 80 ft, to 200 ft. in height, and oven moro. ‘Choro is scareoly a 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































853, : View of Pagoda ta Rangin, (Krom a Photograph.) 


villago in tho country that docs not possess ono or two, and in all the 
moro, important towns-thoy are nunibored hy huudreds ; thdeod, they 
may almost. bo said to bo innumerable. © ‘hoy are almost all quite 
modorn, and 80 ay alike as not .to: merit, any | tlintinat or separate 
' Seo aceount of the Great Bell at finnetne by ihe Tey, G, II, Hough, * Aaialio 

: Mogeareliog, vol, xiv,-p. 270. 
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montion. Thoy indicate, however, a groat degroo of progressive wonlth 
and power in the nation, from the earliest times to the presout day, 
and an increasing provalonco of the Buddhistical sysiom. This is a 
direct contrast to the history of Ceylon, whose glory was groutost in 
ihe earliest conturies of tho Christian Ia, and was losing its purity 
at the timo whon the architectural history of Burmah first dawns 
upon us, Thus the buildings of one country supplomont those of the 
oihor, and prosont together a sorics of oxamplos of the sume class, 
Yanging over more than 2000 years, if wo reckon from tho oldost 
topes in Coyton to the most modern in Buimiah, 

At a placo called Mongiin, about halfway between the former 
capital of Amfiopwa and tho present ono at Mandalé, are twa 
pagodes, which avo not without consideablo interost for our prosent 
purposes; if for no othor reason, at lonst for this—that both wore 
erected within tho limits of the present contury, and show that noither 
the forms nor aspivations of tho art wore wholly oxlinguishod oven 
in our day. Tho first is circular in form, and was oreoted in the 
year 1816, in tho reign of 2 king of Barmah oalled Bodo Tiyah, who 
is also tho author of tho second, As will bo seon from tho woodont 
(No, 354), it is practically a dagoba, with five concontrio procossion- 
paths, Tach of theso is ornamented by a ourious sorpent-liko balus- 
tvado, intorsporsed with niches containing, or intonded to contnin, 
statuos of Buddha, and is accossiblo by four flights of stops facing 
the four caidinal points. ‘lho wholo is suronndod by a low cir- 
oulav wall, 750 ft, in diameter, said to repiesont tho sorpont Ananta. 
Within this is e basoment, measuring about 400 ft. across, and this, 
with tho procession-paths and dagoba on tho suminit, mako up 
seven storoys, intonded, it is said, to symboljse tho mythical Mount 
Morn. 

Tt will bo recollected that, whon apoaking of tho great dagobas of 
Anuradhapura in Coylon, it was pointed ont (ante, p, 190) that thoy 
had three procession-paths round their bases, ascondod in liko manor 
by fights of steps opposite tho four cardinal polnta of tho compnss, 
Ut is interosting to observe hore, after o lapse of 2000 yenrs, and at o 
distance of nearly 1500 miles, the changes have beon so small, Tt is 
truo the nuwmbor of procession-paths has increased from thred ta five, 
and the terraces become relatively much more important than in the 
older examples; but, barring this and somo changes in detail, the 





t Tho nboye parhoulars mo abstinctod ) number of stooya-~not mochnnioni, of 
fiom a paper by Col. Sladen im tho | course, but symbolicdl # whether, in fuel, 
‘Jomnul of the Royal Asintio Sucisty,’*| the basoment should bo counted ag a 
yol. iv. (M48) p. 406, with remarks by | storey, or not, The abové I believe to 
Col. ¥ulo and others. It is curious thet | bo tho Gorrect omwmeation, We shall 
thore is 0. discrepancy between the native ‘ presently mest with the same difficulty 
and tho Emopenn anthoritics as to the in desaribing Boro Buddor in Java. 

* 
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¢ 
Circular Pagoda at Mengiin. (Crom a Photograph.) 
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monuments aro practically the samo, notwithstanding all the curious 
. variotics that have sprung up in tho interval. 

The othor pagoda at this place was commenced by tho sume king, 
called Montara Gyé, or Bodo Piyah, who died in 1819, and seems to 
have been an attompt to revive the old square forms of Pagan, in the 
sume manner as tho other was intondod to recall momorios of the 
older forms of carly Indian Buddhism, “If stands on a basement 
of fivo succossive terracos, of little height, the lower torraco forming 
a square of 450 ft. From tho upper terrace starts the vast enbical 
pile of the pagoda, 230 ft. square in plan, and rising, in a solid 
mass, to the height of about 100 ft, with slightly sloping walls, 

. Above this it contracts in sucacssive terracos, threo of which had 
been completed, raising tho mass to a height of 165 ft, at tho timo 
the work was abandoned”? From a model standing near, it is 
inferred that, if comploted, it would hava risen to tho height of 
500,ft.; it is evew now a solid mags containing botwoon 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 cubic feot of brickwork. Had it been carried out, it 
would havo heen the tallest building in the world, Tt was, how- 
evor, shattercd by an oarthquako in 1889; but, evon in its ruined 
state, is as large and imposing a mass of brickwork as is to be 
found anywhere? Since the pyramids of Reypt, nothing so groat 
has beon attempted, and it belongs to tho 19th century | 


Moxasvestes. 


As Burmah iso country in which the monastic system of Buddhism | 
flourishes at the prosont day to tho fullest oxtent, if wo had moro 
information rogarding its monasterios, or kiowns ax they aro called, it 
might enable us to widerstand the arrangemont of tho older ones. 
Tho travellers who have visitod the comitry havo been silent on tho 
subjest, principally becuuso tho monastorios aro, in almost ell instances, 
loss mmagnificont than the pagodas to which they aro attached, and nro, 
with scayooly an oxcoption, built of wood—a practico destructive of 
thoir architectural charactor, and also depriving thom wholly of that 
monuniontal appearance of stability which is so. essontial to tame 

+ architectural expression. 

This peculiarity is not confined to tho monasteries; all residences, 
from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the king, having been 
constructed from time immemorial of this porishablo material. Tho 
otwtom has now passed into a law, that no one shall havo tho power 
of cresting buildings of stone or brick, execpt it be the king himself, 
or unless the edifices bo of a purely religious character, ven. this 
‘exception is not always. taken advantage of, for the king’s palace 





Mission to the Court of Ava; p, 169. . 
is 4 view of this ruin will"be found ¢ in Yule’s ‘ Mission *o Ava, plate 23... 
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itself is as essentially a wooden orcction as the dwelling of any of 
his subjects. Tt is, howevor, not the less magnificont on this account 
—rathor, perhaps, more so—immenso sums being spent on the most 
olaborate carvings, and the wholo boing lacquored, painted, and gilt, 
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305, 





to an extent of which wo have no conception -in our more ‘sober 

clime. oe at ve on 

The general appearance of tho fagado may bo realisod from’ tho 

aunoxed view (Woodent No, 855); Int ifs real magnificence consists 
. Aa 282 
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jn the profusion of yg gilding and carving with which: overy. part is 
“eoverdd, and to whieh it is impossible ta lo joahes on, 40 small a, . 
sonle. ; 

Tho samo profuse desitations avo bostowod npon the mongatories, 
ono of which is represonted in the annexed woollowt (No. 386), 
showing a building 4 in which all tho dofeets arising from: tho nso of so 
oasily carved & material, are carried tu-dxcess, If the colouring and 
gilding could be added, it would ropresont a building andh as tha West 
never sar, and, let us hopo, novor will soo; for, however daszling 
“its splondouy, such ‘barbaric magnifieenco is wor' thy only of vn halt. 
civilized race. : 


4 





osu. Burmese Nlowtn, (Fram Cul, Symes! inbassy to Ava.) 


Tho nekod form of theso monastories—if tho oxpression may he 
usol—will bo undorstood from tho following woodeut (No, 857) of 
ono vecontly orected at Mandal, and, though inhabited, not qnite 
finishéd, * Tt-is five-storeys in height, and, if T mistako not, as nonrly 
teproduces. the Lowa Maha Paya of Anuradhapura, as tho oitoular 
Mongtin pagoda does, the Abhayagiri or Ruanwolli dagobas there, 
Hore, howevor, the stotoys havo lost their. meaning ; only one storey 
is usod ag a residence \—tho first, or “ piano nobilo,” as wo would call 
it, ‘The uppor storeys aro only ornamontul rominisconcos of past 
utilitarian forms, but which evidently once had a meaning. Tad tha 

~ building beon comploted—porhaps it is now—it would have beon 
ornamented with carving as richly as thaé roprosonted in. tho pro- 








A Yulo’s “Mision to Ava,’ pi 168. 
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ceding woodent, for it is ono of tho advantages of wooden architee- 
turbo, that its decorative fontuves may be added after tho firbric is 
: practically completo. i in all casontial points, 














937. Monastery at Mandalé, (From a Photograph.) 
. ° 

These many-storoyed kioums, with tho tall sovon-storeyed spives 
(shown in Wootcuts Nos, 358 and 396), Ining us bacle to tho imny- 
storoyed temples in Nepal, which aro in all egsontial rospoots 40 nonrdy 
identical, that. it can hardly he don)sted thoy had n common origin, 
We aro not. yot in oa position to point out tho connocting links which 
will fuso tho detached fragments of this style into a jomogencous 
whole, but it is probably in Chine that thoy must hedooked for, only 
wo know so littlo of the architectural history of the westorn portion 
of that great country, that wo must wait for firthor information 
before even venturing on this subject. 

Tho fact that all tho buildings of Burmah are of wood, oxcopt the 
pagodas, may also explain how it is thet Tudia possesses no architec 


tural remains antorior to the ago of Asuka. Esxcopt tho comparatively. 


few masonry pagodas, none of which existed prior to his era, thore 
is nothing in Burmah that a conflagration of v tw hours would: not 
destroy, or tho desortion of a few years ontiroly oblitorate, That tho 
same was the practice of India is almost cortain, from tho essontinlly 
wooden forms still foimd'provailing in all the earlivr cave tomplos; 
and, if so, this fully accounts for the disappearance. of all ourlior 
mobumonts, © 

Wo know that wooden itecathtiotate was tho chargoteristio of. Ni 
eveh, where all the constructive parts were formed in this porishable 


material; and from the Bible we learn that Solomon's éiifices were - 
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chiofly so vonstrnctod, Persepolis presonts as with the earliest instance 
in Asia of this wooden architecture being petrified, ax it were—appa- 
rontly in consequences of the intercourse its builders mainteined with 
Egypt and with Greece, 

In Burmah these wooden types still oxist in more completences 
than, porhaps, in any othor country, Evon if the student is not pre- 
pared to admit the direct othnographie connexion betweon the build- 
ings of Burmeb and Babylon—which scoms hardly to admit of doubt 
—he will at any rate best learn in this country to appreciate much 
in ancient architecture, which, without such a living illustration, 
i is hard to mdersiand. Selomon’s House of tho Cedars of Lebanon 
is, with moro difforonce of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amfrapure; 
and the palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis aro ronderod infinitely 
more intelligible by tho study of these odifices, Burmel is almost 
equally important in onabling us to undorsland what an active, 
prosperons Buddhist commmnity may have been in Jndia at » time 
whon that religion flourished thore; and allogothor, if means wore 
availablo for its full olucidation, if would form ono of tho most in- 
teresting chapters in tho Tlistory of Architecture in Asia, 
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Aurnouen tho architecturo of Siam ig vory much less important than 
that of Burmah on tho ono hand, or Cambodia on tho othor, it is still 
sufficiontly so to provout its being passed over in a general summery 
of styles. Its worst featwie, as we now know it, is, that it is Bo ¢x- 
tremely modern, Up to the 14th contury the capital of the country 
was Sokolay, city on the Monam, 200 miles from the sen in a direct 
lino, and situated close to tho hills. This city has not been visited 
by any traveller in modorn times, sv we do not know what buildings 
it may contain. About tho year 1350 tho Siamese we1e suecosslul 
in their wars with the Cambodians, and oventually sueceuded in 
capturing their capital, Intha patha puri, or Indra prestin (Dolhi), 
and ynaotically annoxing Cambodia to thei kingdom. 

Having accomplished this, they moved thely capitel down to 
Ayuthia, little more than fifty miles from tho son; anil threo vonfurios 
aftorwards Bangkok succooded it, und is now the cupital. Li is hy 
no means cortain whether this migration downwardy was caused hy 
political events and inoreasing commorce, or from the country gra- 
dually becoming drior and moro fil for human habitation,  didging 
from what happened in Bengal in historical times, J should feney ib 
wus tho latter, 

In India wo find civilized nations first oxtablished in the Punjeb, 
and on tho watershed Letween the Sutloj and the Juma. Bolweon 
2000 and 8000 years uc. Onde seoms fo have becowo dry gHough for 
hiunan habitation, and Ayodhya! (from which the Siamese capital took 
its name) bocame the chief city. Between 1000 and 500 na, danak- 
pore on tho north, and Rajagrihe on the sonth, were the capilal vitios 
of Bengal; but both being situated on tho hills, it was not till Asole’s 
time (250 nc.) that Patna on tho Soano and Vaisali on tho Gunduok, 
heoame capitals; and still anothor 1000 years olapsed bofyye Gaur 
and Dacea becamo important, whilo Moorshodabad. Mooghly, and 





* Tho Sinmese invarlably ehango the Indian d'inlu th, 
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Caloutta; aro oitios of yestorday.’ Tho same phenomenon seoms to have 
acourred in Siam, and, what is of still more interest, as wo sholl 
presently seo, in Cambodia, 


Ag Ayuthia was for three conturics tho flourishing capital of one 
of the great-building races of the world, we should, of course, look for 
‘considerable magnifieonco having beon displayed in ity architecture, 
From the accounts of tho emily. Porfuguoxse and Duteli trayellors who 





B68. Ruing of a Pagoda at Ayuthla, 


visited it in the days of its glory, it scoms to have morited tho tio, 
thoy bestowed ‘upon it of the “Vonico of tho Mast,” aud the romaing 
justify thoix eulogiums. Tho buildings, howevor, scom to havo beon 
principally constructed of brick’ and wood; and aa the city haa now 
beon, practically deserted for more than « contury, tho wild fig-troos 





ees 


‘For the paiticulars of this desiesa- | ‘Jotwnal of the Gecigtet Society,’ Apel 
fion of the ¥alluy of the Ganges, see the A863, * 
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have everywhere inserted theiy roots into tho masonry, and decay 
has progressed: rapidly among tho woodon erections, As deseriled 
by recent visitors, nothing can be more wildly picturesque than, this 
onea splendid city, now overgrown with jungle; hut such a stage of 
decpy is, of all conditions, tho least favourable ty the vresoarehos of 


tho antiquary. 


Vhe form which the older pagodas took at Ayuthia diffors in 
many essential yospects from those which we find ‘oithor in Indio or 
in Burmah. ‘Cho top ‘or — 
upper part has a rounded 
domical shape, which wo 
can’ easily fancy: to bo 
derived from. the tope, ° 
but the: upright part 
looks. mare like the sikra 
of a Hindu temple than 
anything Buddhist. If 
wo had a fow carlior ox- 
amples, perhaps we might 
traco the stops by which 
tho one, passed into the 
-othor ; at presont the gaps 
in the series are too great 

. to. ho bridged over with 
anythingapproaching cer- 
tainty, .Ono.link, how- 
ever, scenis to be supplied 
by the tomples of Nakhon 
Wat > in Cambodia, of 

‘which moro hereafter. 

Tho same outline is 
found in tho crowning 
mnembors of tho pagodas of 
Bangkok, but’ they ‘aro 
eovored with an elabora- 
tion of detail and oxubor- 
anco of coloured ornament that has soldom beon surpassed, nov ts it 
desirable it should be, for it is hore carried to an extent truly 
barbarous (Woodeut No, 860). , 48 . 

Notwithstanding tho bad taste which they display, those Bangkok 
pagodas are interosting in tho history of architectwie as oxomplifying 
‘the instinetive mode in vshich somo races build, and the innate and 
irrepressible love of architecture thoy display. But it also shows 
how casily these higher aspirations dogoncrate into, something very 
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like vulgurity, when oxercisod by a people in. so low a stage of 
civilization as the modern Siamese. 












































Hail of Audience at Bangkok. (From Moutot.j 
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Tho same vomarks apply to their vivig Luildings +: palacos and - 
-portivos, und even dwelling-houses, avo all as deh as carving: and, 
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gilding, and painting, ean make thom; Dub, as in Cho pryzodis, it is 
overdone, and fails to pleas, because it verges on vulgarity. 

Tho typical design of all theso halls and minor buildings will 
he understood frum the preceding weodeul, tepresonting the Wall of 
Andience ab Bangkok, > Like all the others, it Ima twa tools inter- 
seoting ono another at right angles, and a spire of greater or Less 
olevation on the intersection, Sometimes one, two, or threo ginaller 
gables ave placed in front of tiie first, each lower than the ono bohind 
il, so as to give a pyramidal effect to the whole, Generally, the sub- 
ordinate gables aro of the same width as thoso in tho contro; li 
somotimes tho outer one is smaller, forming a porch, In the audience 
hall just quoted there aro threo gables cach way. ‘hese may bo xeon 
on tho right and Jeftof tho contral spiro in the view, but tho first and 
socond towards tho front aro hidden by the outer gablo. The point 
of sight boing taken oxacily in front, it looks i tho viow as if thoro 
wore only ono in that direotion, 

Tho Burmeso adopt the samo arrangement in their civil buildings, 
and in Siam and Burmeh the varioties are infinile, from tho simplo 
pavilion with fow gables, supported on four pillars,’ to thoso with 
twolve and sixteon gables, combinod with a greatoy complication of 
Walls and pillars for theix support. 

As tho Siameso aro certainly advancing in civilization, it may be 
asked, Will not their architecture Le improved and puriiied hy the 
process? ‘Tho answer is, unfortunately, Loo easy. Tho now civilian 
tion is not indigenous, but an importation, The mon of progress weur 
hats, tho ladics erinolines, and thoy bnild palaces with Corinthian 
porticos and sesh-windows, t is tho sort of civilization that is 
found in the Bazar in Calowtte, and it ix not dogivablo, in an archi- 
tectural point of viow, at all ovents, if, indeod, ib is xo in any other 
respoct. 





1 This form is intoresting lo us as it is | whielt is also mich more ike that om- 
that adopted for the Albert Memorial in | ployed in Sin than anything yal at- 
Hyde Park, the style of decoration of } tompted out of doors in Huope, 
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Tuere is no chapter in the wholo history of Eastorn art so full of 
apparent anomalies, or which so complotely upsots our preconceived 
‘ ideas of things as they ought to bo, as that which treats of the archi- 
tectural history of tho island of Java. In tho Introduction, it was 
stated that the leading phenomenon in the history of India was tho 
continued influx of raco after raco across tho Indus into hor fortilo 
plain, but that no reflex wave had over roturned to redyoss tho 
balance, This seoms absolutely truo as regards the west, and preoti- 
cally so in reforonce to tho north, or tho neighbouring countries on 
the cast," Thibet and Burmah recoived their religion from Indin, uot, 
howovor, oithor by conquest or colonisation, but by missionarios sont 
to instruct and convort, ‘This alxo is truo of Coylon, antl partially so 
at least of Cambotia. 'Theso countrics boing all easily accessible hy 
land, or a vory short Bea passago, it is thore that wo might Took for 
migrations, if any over took “plac, bul it is not so, ‘Tho ono country 
to which thoy ovorflowod was Java, and thove thoy colonised to such 
an oxtont as for nearly 1000 yoars to obliterate tho nativo arts 
and civilization, and supplant it by thoy own, What is still moro 
singular is, that it was not from tho nearost shores of Tndin that theso 
omigrants departed, but from tho western const, Wo havo always 
eon led to believo that tho Indians hated tho soa, and dreadod long 
son voyages, yet it scoms almost cortein that the colonists of Java 
came not from the valloy of the Ganges, but from that of tho Indus, 
and passed round Ceylon in thousands and tons of thousands on their 
way to thoir distant sea-girt-home, Tho solution of this difficulty 
may perhaps bo found in tho suggostion that the colonists were not 
Tndians after all, in the sense in which wo usually understand the + 
term, but nations from the north-west—tho inhabilants in fot of 


’ 





a 

' “Ag for tho Indian kings none of , country, lest they should bo deomod 
thom over led an army out of India fo guilty of Snupelea. A teians ‘Indica, 
attompt tho conquest of any othor | ch, ix, 
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Gandhare and Cambodia, who, finding no room for now sotllomonts 
in India Proper, inrning to their right, passod down the Indus, and 
sought @ distant homo on this Poarl of Islands. 

Whoovor thoy wore, they carriod with them tho bad habit of all 
their cognaio races, of writing nothing, so thal wo havo practically 
no anthontic written record of the setiloment and of ifs subsoqnent. 
history, and were it not that thoy mado up Sor thia doficioney to a 
gveat oxtent by their innate love of building, we should hardly know 
of their oxistenco in the island, ‘They did, howover, build and carve, 
with an onorgy and to an oxtent nowhero surpassed in their native 
lands, and have dignified their new home with imperishable records 
of thoiy art and civilization—records that will be easily read and 
understood, so soon as any one will take tho trouble to devote to them 
the attention with which they dosorve to be studied. , 

Té has been said, and not without reason, that the English did 
more for the elucidation of tho arts and history of Java during tho 
five years they held tho island (1811 to 1816) than the Dutch had 
dono during tho provious two conturics they had practically beon in 
possession, ‘The work of tho governor, Sir Stamford Rafllos, ia a 
model of zealous onergy and critical acumen, such as is rarely to bo 
found of its class in tho English language, and is tho slorchouso from 
which the bulk of our knowledge of tho subject must still hd doxived, 
Ilis offorts in this direotion were well seconded hy two Scoichmen, 
who took up tho canso with almost equal zeal. Que of these, John 
Crawfurd, noted down everything he cane across with petiont 
industry, and aceumulated vast stores of information—Jut he could 
not draw, and knew nothing of architecture ar the other aris, with 
which ho had no sympathy. ‘Tho othor, Colin Muckouzio-—aftorwards 
Survoyor-Goneral of Indin—drow ovorything he found of any archi- 
feolural impottanco, aud was tho most incdusirions and successful 
collector of dvawings and manuscripts that Tndia has ovor known; 
lt ho could not write. ‘Tho fow essays ho attompted are meagre in 
tho oxtremo, and nine-tonths of his knowleidgo porished with him. 
Nad these two men been able to work together to the ond, they woul 
havo left little for futwe invostigation, ‘hore was, howovor, siill a 
fourth labourer in the field—Dr. John Loydon—who, had his lifo been 
spareil, could havo easily assimilated the worl: of his colleagues, and 
with his own marvellous genius for acquiring languages and know- 
ledge of all sorts, would corlainly havo lifted the voil that now 
shrouds so much of Javan history in darknoss, and loft vory litile to 
‘bo desired in this respect, To died, howover, almost before his work 
was bogun, and the time was too short,tand tho task ton now, for 
the others to do all that with more leisure and hetlor preparation 
they might have aceomplished. 
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During tho last sixty years the Dutch have done a good doal to 
reilecm tho neglect of Lhe previous centurics, but, as has hepponed in 
tho sistor island of Coylon, it has boon without systom, and no master 
mind has arisen to givo unity to the wholo, or to oxtract from what 
is dono the essence, which is all iho public caro to possoss, ‘Tho 
Dutch Government havo, however, published, in fom great folie 
volumes, 400 platos, from Mr, Wilsen's drawings, of tho architecture 
anil scnlpinres of Boro Buddor; and the Batavian Society! have puh- 
lished sixty-five photographio plates‘of tho sume montmont; and as 
Dr. Leemans of Loyden has added a volumo of toxt, historical and 
descriptive, there is no monument in the East s0 fully and so woll 
illustrated as this ono, and probably none that bottor deserves the 
pains that havo beon bestowed upon it.2 Tho same Socicty have alxo 
published 832 photographs of othor Javan. antiquitics and tomplos, 
but, unfortunately, for tho most part without any accompanying 
text. A thoroughly well qualified antiquary, Teor Bruniund, was 
employed to visit the localities, and write descriptions, but wnfor- 
tunately ho died hefore his task was half complete, A fragment 
of his work is published in the 88rd volume of the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Socioty, but it is only a fragmont, and just sufficioné to make 
us long for moro, At the samo timo an Oriental scholar, Drv. 
Frieterich, was employed hy Government to translate the numorons 
inscriptions that abound in tho island, and which, without doubt, 
would explain away all the difficulties in tho history of tho island 
and its monumonts, Some of theso wero published in the 26th 
volume of tho *Vorhandolingon’ in 1856, and more wore promisod, 
but ill-health and accidents have hitherto proventer this being dono, 
and if he should happen to dio hefore publishing the resulis, the 
acoumulations of half a century may porish with him, 

From the above it may be gathored that a considerable amount of 
information oxists in Buglish and Dutch publications rogarding tho 
antiquities of Java, but it is rudis indiyestaque moles — doscrip- 
tions without illustration, end drawings and photographs without 
description, vory fow plans, and, oxcopt for Boro Buddor, very fow 
architectural dotails; no statistical account, and no maps on which 
all the places can bo iccognised. It is provoking to think whon so 
much has been dono, how little more is required {0 bring ordor out of 
chaos, and fuso tho wholo inlo ono of tho most interesting and most 
easily intolligihle chapters of architectural history, 


) 


! *Batnviansch Genootschap yan | quito unsoliciied und unexpested, 
Kunsten on Wetenschappen’ They @'Thoio ne twolvo plates*illustraling 
havo dono mo tho honour of olecting | tho samo monnmont in Sir Stamford 
me an honorary member of their Sacioty | RaMes’ ‘Ifistory of Unva’ 

—an honour I feel wll the more as iL was , 
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Amidat tho confusion of thoir annals, it is rather fortunate that 
the Javans mako uo claim to more remote political history (hen tha 
fabled arvival in tho island of Adji Saka, tho foundor of tho Saka ora 
of tho Buddhists, in Ap. 79, Lt is iro that in the 8th or 9th oon~ 
tury thoy obtained an abridged translation of tho ‘Mahabharata,’ 
and, taitor tho hitle of the * Biata Yudha,’ adopted it as a part of thoir 
own history, assigning sites on tho island for all the principal scenes 
of that colobrated struggle which took placo in tho neighbourhood of 
Dolhi and Tastinapura, adding only their own frvourite Gondara Desa 
(Gandhara), to which thoy assigned a locality on tho'north of tho 
island.’ It is thus, unfortunately, that history is writton in the Hast, 
and because it is go written, tho Javans noxt thought it necossnry to 
bring Salivahana, tho founder of the Saka ora, to thoir islend also. 
Tfaving, as Buddhists, adopted his ora, thoir childish vanity roquired 
his presonco thore, Iut as il is cortain ho nevor saw tho island, his 
visit is fabled to havo resulted in faihwo, and said to have loft no 
iyacos of his prosonce, 

Tho noxt person who appears on tho scone is ono of ihe most mys- 
torious in Indian history., In tho annals of Siam,? of Cambadia,® of 
Java! and at Amyavati,5 a princo of Rom, or Rum, coming from 
Taxila, plays a most important part, bub without apparontly any vory 
pormanont rosult, Nowhoro is his namo givon, nor any particulars ; 
most probably it is only a rominisconco of King Commoreo, Nothing 
is moro likely than that tho ships of tho Roman ox Byzantine on- 
porora, with thojx disoiplined crews, should have mado an impression 
on tho semi-civilized comnumition of thesd romolo lands, and the 
momory be porpoltatod in fabled oxploita to modorn times! 

Leaving these fabulous ages, wo at last como to a tradition that 
acems to rest on a suror foundation, “In tho year 625 (aA.p, 603), it 
boing foretold to a king of Knj’rat, or Gujorat, that his country would 
decay and go 10 ruin, ho resolved to sond his son to Java. Io om- 
barked with sbont 5000 followers in six large and abdti 100 small 
vesacls, and aftor a voyago of four months, reached an island thoy 
supposed to bo Java; but finding thomselves mistakon, ro-ombarked, 
and finally sottled at Mataiom, in tho contro of the island thoy wore 


'Sh 8S. Raffles’ ‘Iistory of Java, pl. | Sovicty* (N.S ), val. tii, p, L638, 
21; foxt, vol. i. p. 465, 8yo. edition, ® Thoyo is little doubt that if tho South 
7 *Jomnal of the Asialic Bocicty of | Sea Islandes hed at somo dislant opooh 
Bongal, vol. xvii. pp, 86, 87. hecome oivilized without Hrapean ‘ns- 
3 Bastiat, ‘Dio Volker dor Oostlichon | sistance, Coplain Cook and tho onvly 
Asion? vol, i p 898 explaas would havo figured in thoiz 
4 Sir S, RaMles, vol. ii. p. 73, annals ag English or Fionch pinces, 
4 Journal of thea Royal Asintic 
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sooking.” “Tho prince now found that mon alone wore wanting to 
make a great and flourishing stato; ho accordingly applied to Gujerat 
for assistance, when his father, delighted et his success, sont him a 
reinforcement of 2000 people.” “Irom this poriod,” adds the chronicle, 
« Java was known and celebrated asa kingdom; an extensive comimercee 
wads carried on with Gujoret and othor countrics, and the bay of 
Matarem was filled with advonturors fiom all parts,” 

During the sovereignty of this prince and his two immodiato 
successors, “ tho country adyancod in fame and prospoity. The city 
of Mondang Kumulan, since called Brambanan, inoreased in sizo and 
splondour : artists, partioularly in stone and metals, arrived from dis- 
tant countrics, aud temples, the ruins of which are still extant, were 
constructed both at this place and at Boro Buddor, in Kedu, dming 
this poriod by artists invited from India,”! 

All this is fully confirmed by an insoription found at Monankabu, 
in Sumatra, wherein a king, who styles himself Maha Raja Adirojs 
Adityadharma King of Prathama—the first or greatest Java——boasts 
of his conquests and prowess, and he proclaims himsolf a Buddhish, & 
woishippor of tho five Dyani Buddhas, and records his having grooted 
a greal sovon-storoyod vihara in honour of Buddha? 'Vhis inscription 
is dated fifty yours lator, or in A.p. 656, Lut its wholo tone is so com- 
pletely confirmatory of the traditions just quoted fiom Sir S, Haffilos, 
that thero adoms little doubt the two rofer to ovents occurring: about 
the samo time. 

Tho only othor ovont of imporlanco in those early limes hearing 
on our subject is a Tian’s visit to tho island in aw, 414, on his 
way from Ceylon to China by sen. ‘Tho more, howevor, I think of i, 
the more convinced 1am that Java tho Loss, or Sumatra, was roally 
the island ho visitod. It certainly was tho Iabadius, or Yavadwipa, 
of Ptolemy, and tho Java tho Leas of tho Arab godgraphos and of 
Marco Polo ;3 and all the circumstances of the voyago seont to point 
vather {0 this island than to Java proper. Ilis tostimony is, how- 
evox, valuabls, as thoy scom to havo boon‘united umder ono emperor 
in ap. 656, and may have boon so two centuries earlior, “In this 
countxy,” he says, “ Torotics and Brahmans flourish; but tho Law of 
Buddha is not much known." As ho re8idod thoo five mouths, and 


had been fourteen years in India, ho knew povfoctly what le was 


speaking about. 


1 Str S, Rafiles’ ‘Thstory of Java,’ vol, | took it to my fiond, Profosso: Nggolmg, 
li., 8vo. edition, p 87, e& seqq. who is porlaps a botler Sansorit, aololar 

2 Tam perfeotly aware that this is nol | than Yriederich, and he fully confining my 
bono out by tho tianslation of this m- | viow a above oxpressed. 
seription given by Dr. Friodaich in vol. 8 Yulo’s ‘Marco Polo,’ vol, i. p. 204, 
~xxvi. of tho “Vorhandolingon? but boing | et seqq. 
dissatisfied with its uumeamngness, T 4 Bont s tinnslalign, p, 109. 
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That, thero wore Bralunans in thoso islands betore the advent of 
tho Buddhist omigrvanis in tho 7th eontury seoma more than probable 
from tho traditions about Tiitrésia colloolad by Siv 8, Reflles? and 
othors; Imt, if so, they wore Aryan Brahmans, holonging lo somo of 
tho non building 22cos, who may have you thore as missionaries, 
seoking converts, but hardly as colonists or conquorors. Indoodl, wll 
ovor the island circlos of stone aro fond, cithor wholly unfashioned 
or garvol into rudo ropfesontations of Tlindu doitios - Ko amdo that 
oven Ganosa can hardly somotimes bo rocognised ; and it froquontly 
voyuiies an almost Uindau tynsifulness to holiove that theso rmdo 
stones sometimes reptosont oyon Siva and Vishnu and othor gods 
of tho TTindu Pantheon? — (t scoms as if tho onrly Bralmane tried to 
teach thoir native convorts to fashion gals for thomeolves, Int, 
having no artistic knowledge of thoir own to communicalo, fatlod 
miserably in tho attempt. Tho Buddhists, on tho contrary, wera 
artists, and caino in such numbos that thoy were able to dis- 
penso with native assistance, nowy if not altogothor. 

Tho next recorded vvont that seoms to bear on ow investigations 
is tho, mission of tho childvon of Down Knsmma to Kling or Inia, 
in ardor that they might bo educated in the Biahmanical religion,! 
This event took "placo im Av, 924, and sooms to point distinotly to a 
dima when tho Buddhist rcligion, as evidenced by the oreotion of 
Boro Buidor, had died out, and tho quasi-lfindu temples of Bram- 
banam and Singe Sari had suporsedod those of tho Buddhists, Those 
at Brambanam aro said to have beon completed in 4p, 1007, which 
sooms an oxtroincly probablo dato for the Chandi Sowa, or “ 1000 
lomples,” which, howover, aia much more Jaina than Tindu, From 
that poriod U1 tho boginning of the Hith contmy, tho series of monu- 
ments—meny of them with dates upon thoy !—nx0 tolorably com- 
plelo, and thore will be no difficulty in clasnil’ ying thom whonover 
tho task 4s fairly undortalcon, 

Ad this timo wo find the island divideil into two kingdoma; ono, 
shaving its capital af Pajijaram, about forty milor cast of Batavia, 
scoupiod the whole, of tho western or Sunda part of tho island, The 
Sundas, howovor, worg not a building race, and Jho portion oooupicd 
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by them need not be again rveforied to hac, Tt contains no buildings 
except tho rude Tlindu 1omains above rofared bo. ad 

The eastorn portion of tho island was oceupied by the kingdom 
of Majapshit; founded, apparently, about the yoar 1800, Tt svon 
yoso to a highor pitch’ of powor and splondowr than any of the 
preceding kingdoms, and tho capital was adorned with edifices of 
surpassing magnificence, but mostly in brick, so that now thoy ao 
littlo moro than a mass of indistinguishablo rvins, When, however, 
it had lasted little moro than a contury, Mahomedan imissionarica 
appeared on the island, and gradually—not by conquest ox tho sword, 
Dut by persuasion—induced the inhabitants of tho island to fursnio 
the religion of their forefathers and adopt that of the Arabian Prophet, 
In tho yoar 1479 the Mahomedans had become so powerful that tho 
city of Majapahit was takon by them by storm, and the last Iindu 
dynasty of tho island overthiown, and thoso that iemained of the 
foreign race driven to tako refuge in tho island of Bali. 

Thon ocourred what was, porhaps, the least-oxpectod ovent in all 
“this shango oventful history.”. It is as if the masons had thrown 
away their tools, and the chisels had dropped fram the hands of tho 
carves. Faiom that time forward no building was erected in Java, 
and no imago carved, that is woth even a passing notice, At n 
time whon tho Mahomedans were adorning Tudia with monuments of 
surpassing magnificonco no ono in Java thought of building either 
a mosqno, or a tomb,.or a palace that would bho deemed respectablo in 
any second-class state in any part of tho world. 

For noarly nino conturies (4D. 608-1479) foroign colonists had 
porsovered in adorning tho island with edifices almost murivallod 
elsowhore of thoir class; but at tho ond of thal timo, as happonod 80 
often in India, their blood hai bdoome diluted, thelr raco impuro, 
Uhoir onorgy offete, and, as if at tho touch of a magician’s wand, thyy 

. disappoar, Tho inartistic native races resumed their away, and arl 
vanished from tho land, never, probably, again to reappear, 


¥ « 


Boro Buppor. 

Thoro may ho older monumonts in the island of Java than Boiuy 
Buddor, but, if so, they have not yet been brought to light. ‘Tho 
rude stone monuments of the westorn or Sunda ond of the island may, , 
of course, bo oldor, though I doubt it, but thoy aro not’ architectural, 4 
and of real native art we know.tothing. . ae Fy ie G 
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moans osistod of vorifying dates by vomparisgn of slyles, and it is, 
thorofere, Hille Lo bu wondered ab if the first pivos .p, 1360,' and 
the second An, 1844,2 ag tho dato of this building. Tho formor, 
howovor, was not decoived by this dato, inasmuch ag ab pago 67 
ho saya, “ho odifeos at Singa Hari weld probably oxconted in tho 
8th or Oth contnry. ‘They nearly rosomdlo those of Brambanam and 
Boro Boitor. Tt is probable the whold wore consiruetod ubout the 
samo poriod, or within the samo ccntury ; ab ay rato, hotweon tho 
sixth and ninth contary of the Chiistion Era.” ‘Chis, porlaps, os 
a little tho other way. Teor Bruinund, on histouical gionnds, placos 
Boro Buddor *in Cho ninth, porhaps ovon in tho sighth contury of 
tho Ohristion Ira.” On architeetural grounds I would almont un- 
hositatingly placo it a contury oarlior, 'Tho slylo aud charactor of 
itg soulptures avo so nearly identical with thoso of the latost caves at 
Ajunta (No, 26, for insianco), and in tho wostorn Ghats, thet thoy 
look as if thoy wore oaccuted by tho same artists, and tH is difieult to 
concoive any great intorval of timo clapsing botweon the oxcoulion of 
thotwo, If Tam correot in placing the caves in tho first half of tho 7th 
contuy, wo can hardly bo far wrong in assigning tho commoncomont, 
wt lonst, of tho Javen momunent to the second half of that contmy, 
Vhis boing so, I am vory much inclined to heliove that Boro Buddor 
may bo tho idontical sovon-sloroyod vihara, montionod hy Aditya 
Dharma in his insoription at Monankebut! [is being found in 
Sumatra dos not appoar to mo to militato"againgt this view, Asola’s 
ingoriptions are found in Gandhava, Samestya, and Orissa, but nob in 
Behar, At home ho was known bul it may bo ~hab ho destyed to 
ylaco a pormanont record of hia greatness in the romoto portions 
of his dominions, Tho dgto of the insmiption, Avr, 056, accords go 
exaatly with tho ago T would assign lo ik from other Howroor, thet it 
mpy at least stand for tho prosont. Of courso, it war not completed 
at. onco, or in g fow yours, ‘Tho whalo group, with Chandi Pawon 
and Mondout, may probably oxtond over a contury and a half—-down, 
say, to a.m. 800, or over the wholo golden ago of Buddhism in. tho 
island, 

Tt cortoinly is fortunate for tho sludont of Buddhist art in India 
tint Borg Buddor (Wootlouts Nos, 862 and $63) haa atlraciod so much 
‘attention ; for, oven now, tho fivo folio volumes of platos tooontly 
devoted” to its illustration do not contain ono figure Loo many for the 
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purposn of rouloving its pootlinritios available for solontifte purposes: 
tho faot boing Uhat this monument was eroclod just al tho tine whon 
the Buddhist aystom attained ite greatest dovolopinent, and just 
* pofore iis fll, Tt thusecontains within ilself a complolo cpifome of 
all wo learn from othor sources, and a perfect ilusiralion of all we 
know of Buddhist art or ritual, Tho 1000 years wore complete, 
mf tho slory that opened npon ws ab Bharlnt closes practicnlly at 
Boro Budde. ¥ 
Tho fmndamontal formativo idea of Uto Boro Buddor monument 
is Lhat of a dagoha with fivo procossion-prtths, Theso, however, havo 
bocomo square in plan instoad of eirenlay; and instead of ono groab 
domical building in tho contre wo have here sovonty-two smallor 
ones, oach containing, tho statue af a Buddha (Woodeut No, 864), 


a 





364, Section of one of the smaller + 805) Dtevation of priuctpal Dome at Horo Rudd 
Dimes at Buio Buddor, Chiom ff 8 Railes’ | ator y of Tava‘) 


visiblo throngh an opon ong like lattivo-work; and: one larger one 
“in the contro, which was quite sulid oxtomally (Woodeut No, 868), 
but had a coll in its contro, whivh may have oviitained a rolis or some 
previous object. Shore ix, howover, no record of anything being 
found in it whon it was brokgu inte. All this ts, of courso, an immense 
doyclopmont beyond anything wo lave, hitherlo mot with, td a sort 
of half-way houso botweun tho majestic simplicity of tho Abhayagiri 
* at Antuadhapura, and tho somewhat dinwdry comploxily of tho pagoda 
at Mongtin (Woodout No, 354), 5 
With the idon of a dagoba, howover, Boro Buddor also combines 
that of a vihara, such as that ilustatod hy Woodeuls Nos. 66, 67, 
Tore the célls, though only copied solid in the 200k, still simulator 
the rosidérioos of the monks,and had not yot advanced tw “tho stage 
wo find ih the Gandhara monasterios, whore tho colle of monks had 
becom wtighes for ktatues. IToro this is carviod Luthor dian in any 
oxampls found at India, ‘Tho aolls of tho Mahavollipoyo oxamplo 
aro hore ippeated on evmy face, but essentially as nichos, and avo 
ocoupied by 486 statues of Buddiin, sonata in the usual cvoss-lopgod 
nutitude, Ty this respect Boro Buddor is th advance of tho Takbt4- 
» SBghi, which ds tha momunent’ in India that most nearly approaches 
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to it in mythologival siguificance, So giont, indeed, is tho simile ity 
betweon the two, that whatover date we assign to the ano diags with 
it that of tho‘othor, It would, indeed, bo impossibly to undorstand 
how, in the 7th contury, Buddhism had been #0 fear developed towards 
tho modern Nopaloso and 'Thibetan systems if we-had net theso Gand- 
hava monasteries to fall back upon, On the other lund, having #o 
similar a Buddhist development in Java in the 7th eontnry, it gooms 
difficult to soparato tho monuments of the north-west of Tudia from it 
by any vory long interval of timo. 

Ag.will bo obgoryod from the plan and elevation CWoodeuts Nos. 862, 
368, pago 645), the monumont may be desoribed cithory gs a soven ox 
# nino-storoyod vihaia, according as wo reckon tho platform on which 
the soventy-two small dagobas stand as ono or threo storoys. Its 
basoment measures over 400 ft, across, but the real tomplo is only 
800 ft. from angle to angle eithor way. It.is not, howover, cithe 
for ita (imonsions or the beauty of its architectural design that Bore 
Buddoy is so remarkeblo, as for the sculptures that line’ its gallories, 
Those extend to'nearly 5000 ft—almost an English milo--and as 
thoio aro soulpturos on both tices, wo havo nourly 10,000 lineal ft, 
of Dbas-reliofs; or, if wo liko to add thoso which aio in two storoys, 
wo havo a sovies of soulptures, which, if arrangod conscontively in 
& row, would extend over nearly theo miles of ground, Most of 
thom, tivo, ao singmlaily well preserved, for when tho Javans were 
convorted to Mahomedanism it was not in angor, and thoy wore not 
urgeil, to destroy what thoy hal belure Fuyoronced ; they moicly 
nogleoted thom, and, excopt for oarthquakes, these gaat would 
‘now bo noarly as perfect as who, firgtorcoted, 

The outer, foco of the basement, “though oxtromely righ, du aohi- 
teotural ornamonis and figure-sdulpinies, is. of com arativ ly’ lille 
historical importance. The first onclosed—or, ag tho Dutch oall it, 
tho gecond—gallory is, of all tho fivo, thg most interesting historipally. 
On its innoy wall the wholo lifo of Sakya Muni is powtaayod in 
120 bas-cliefs of the most olaborate character. ‘Tho fitst twonty- 
four of theso are ocoupiell with sconces in the Tusite heavens, or 
events that took place before the birth, In tho twenty-fifth wo have 
Maya's dream, dopicted oxactly as it is at Bharhut or Sanchi, 700 or 
800 yous earlier, In the following sculptures it is casy 10 recognise 
all the familiar scones of his life, his aaztinge, and domestic happi- 
ness, 1ill he meets tho four predictive signs; his aubsequout de- 
partie from home, and assumption of the ascetic garb; his lilo, ‘int 
tho forest; his preaching in the Deo-gardon at Bonares--tho whgla, 
Talita Vestara, in shorl, pourhayed, with vory fow van intiong, from’ 
the pictures wo alroady. spossces from Gandhata to Amivati, with 
this singular excoption: in all Indian examples tho birth and the! 
Nirvang ae more frequently repeated than any, other ovents; j for" 
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“80M FERRO, NOt i: onatly eeieanl: oe aro ai “hero, though all 
tho ovonts that preevded and. followed ‘thom are ininntely Motailud,! 
Blow: those: bas-reltolis ‘dopisting tho life of Buddha ‘is an equnlly 


oxtonsive yorles: o€ 120 liné-reliots of aubjoots tekon from: tho dutake, * 


all uf whioh might, no doubt, he teary Moukiet, thongh this lag‘not 
“yob puoi atbomp tod. 

“In. the® threo” gallorios snide this riudahiam, ta coreamicl O88 
roligion. “Avowips of Buddhas ~ threo, five, or nino are repeated 
over and ovor.ay pain, mixed with Bodhisatwas and sdints: of all sorts, 

“Among. ‘thioxd, tho fivo Dhytnt Butldhas aro conspignous in all, porhaps 
more: thay, all, “tho varioty of manifestations Whirh aro known 
: Nopal gud: ibet,? whigh, as Lassen ‘points out, almost inovitably 
londs't6, the vonelusion that this fom of faith was intr ‘duced fram 
Nepal or Weatoru “Thihot.# , 
“Whothor this is oxaotly 80 or not, no-one py statly who: is (imilior 
with Buddhist arb in iis dutest ago on tho wostorn side of India will 
‘probably doubt: that it was froii, theo parts thet. tho builders of Boro 
Buddor migrated, ho charactor of tho. sonlptrros, and tho dotails of 
the ornamontition in- oave 26 at. Ajunta, ond 17 ‘at Nagsiek, and muro 
ospeoially.in the lator caves at Salsotto, at Kondoty, Montpoxir, and 
. other plnoos in that neighbourhood, ave so‘noarly idontionl with what 
is found in tho Javan. monwnont, that tho identity of.tho worknion 
ood wworkminship i ig uninistakeablo, Tt is tno wo have no monument, 
“in, that “part of India to. which wo: can point that ot all ‘resomblos 
“Boro Buddor in design; b8t thon jit’ must, bo borno in mind that thoro 
“ois Mot. & singlo struotwral: Buddhist uilding now oxisting within ‘tho 
‘dimits' of , sli. oavo: rogion gf Western India: Lt scoma: absurd, how-' 





_ over, lo suppose that so .vant a commiunity.confinoil -thomacl vos: to cnvos; : 


and caves only. Thoy niust havo. had shmoturel buildings of one 
-gort in. thoir towns and olsowhoro, but-not ono, fropniont of any. such 
‘now oxists, and wo aro foreod to gd to Gandhaya, in tho. extreme nor the: 
wost, for’ our nearest oxiniples, As alrofdy pointod. ons, thore ‘aro 
vmany,. points of similarity: bobween Jamalgiri, and: mora ospodlally - 
 betwvoon Takht-t-Bahiond Boro Buddor ;:ar@ if any arohitodt, who was 
ms med:to suoh Avork, swould: carofilly drawand: rostore those’ 
6, mony moro sail ut, -booome ssppaifent ‘ We know 
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enough even: now ¥ to ‘yendor this mowlly. cottain, though hatdly eufft | 
cient to prove it in tho. faeo of much. that may: yo brought” forward. 
by those who,’ care to doubé it.’ Moanwhile, my: impr ssion ix, that if 
wo knew ¢ as | nich ‘of theso Gandhara, monastorics as Wo. know of .Boro" 
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“anadbr,: We. “could tall the interval of. time that “separ 
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Sirotching such ovikonee an wo ab present hive, aa far as dé will 
hear, wo ean hardly bring the Takht-i-Bahi monastery within one cen- 
tury of Bore Buddor, [tf may he lwo - and Jumelgizi ts still ono or 
(wo vontaries more distant in time, But, on the other hand, ifwo had 
nol those Gandhara inonasteries to refer to, 1b would be diMunlt to 

“Doliove that the northorn system of Baddhism could have boon xo 
completely developod, oven in tho 8th century, asx we find ib al 
Boro Buddor, It is this wonderful progross theb has hitherto made 
the moro modern date of thal monumout probable - il looks su muh 
in udvanco of any thing wo kuow of in Tndiwn Buddhism, But all 
this wo musi now reviso by tho lght Hens Javen monuments throw 
ou. thé subject. 

Boing moroly a pyramid, situated on (ho yummil of a hill, thovo 
were no constructive diMloullies encowntered in the erection of Boro 
Buddor, and it is conseqnontly no wonder tind ib now remains so 
entire, in spite of its boeing, like all Javan buildings, orcgtod 
wholly without mortar, Ib is curious to obsorve, however, how faith- 
fully its architeats adhered to tho Indian superstition regarding 
archos, ‘Choy did not even think ib novossary to out off the anglos 
of tho corbol-stunos, so as to sinulute an arch, Fhough using’ tho 
pointed-arched forms of tho old chaitya caves of the west, "Tho tivo 
syatoms aro woll oxomplified in tho preceding Woudout (No. 866), but 
it runs throughout. All fo niches avo surmounted by arch forma— 
viroulay, olliptical, or pointod—but all aro constrnoled hovizontally, 
and it may bo added that, in nine cases out of ton, the keyslonos aro 
adorned with a inask, as in this last oxumplo. 


» 
Munvone, 2 


Ata place called Mondoot, about two and a half miles from Boro 
Bridor, there is a tomple of a vory diferent dasa, which, though 


small, is of oxtromo inturest for the history of Javan urohitpolure, Th" 


glands on a tasemont 70 ft, square, and 16 ft. to If ft. high. . ‘Mho 
tomplo itself Js about 45 fl, square, Including a pr vjeotiqn an cach frco, 
“which gives it a slightly ernciform shape, Insite is a coll, about 
20 £1. square, roofed by an. invoriad pyramid of stops, in which aro 
threo oolowsn I images scated, and ablont 11 Jt, high onch, ‘Lhe contral 
ono is Buddha, curly-headed of conzaa, and clad in a diaphanows roho.! 
‘Pho two other colossi, though having’ orily two arms oach, aro almost 


certainly intendod for Vishnu and Sigg. On one of the faces, oxtor 
es 
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nally, is Lakemi, cight-armed, scaded on a lotus, with atlondants. 
On anothor faco is a fignro, fonr-ermoed, sated cross-leggod on a lolus, 
the stom of which is supported ly tavo figures with sovon-hendod 
anako-hoods, It ia in faet a slightly altered repetition of a group 


insorted among the older seulptures on the fagade of the eave at 


Karli) That insortion L have always bolioved to be of tho Gth or 7th. 


century; this group is cortainly slightly moro modorn. The ourious 
part of tha mattor is, thal the Mondoot examplo is so very much moro 
yofined and perfect than that at Karli, The ono seems tho [coblo 
offort of an oxpiring' ari; tho Javan oxumple is as refinod and clegunt 

as anything in tho best ages of Indian sculplure, ‘The samo remarks 
apply to the sacred troe undor which the figuro is seated. Liko 
all tho similar conventional trocs at Boro Buddor, they are compli- 
cated and refined beyond any examples known‘in India, 

Tho great interest, howover, of this little temple arisos fron the 
fact that it almost cortainly snecceded immediatgly to Boro Buddor, 
If it is correct to assume A.D. 650-760 as the poriod during which 
that tomple wag crcoled, this one must have been built betwoon a. 
750 and 4.0, 800 It shows, too, e, progress in dosign at a time whon 
Buddhist art in Indin was marked by doony; and it exhibits snch pro- 
gvess in mythology, that though there can, bo no dowbt as to the purity 
of tho Buddhism of Boro Buddor, anyone might fairly arguo that this 
tomplo belonged cithor to that religion or to TLinduism. Tt is in foot 
one of those compromises that in India would be called Jainv; in othor 
words, ono of thoso transitional oxamplas of which wo have many iu 
Tava, but, the wan} of which lonvos auch’ 4, gep in our history of 
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" Ato distance of twonty miles south-cast from Bore Buildor is a 
group of tomples, marking tho sito of tho old IIindu capital of the 
island, which aro.almost as interesting as that great tomplo itself. 
They are unfortunately inuch Jess known, gy, a6 all ovenis, have not 
beon illustrated to anything liko the samo extent, ‘They are, how- 
over, AO much mote ruined, that it may be owing to this that their 
details havo not beon so complotely mae out; but from whatever 
cause, we cannot speak of them with tho samo confidence ag of Boro 
Buddor, ' : 

Tho oldest group at Bramhanam seems to he that known as Loro 
Jongram, consisting of six larger tomples, onclosed in a wall, apd Bur 
rounded by fourteon smallor cells.? » They may bo of the eo of Bava 

he Ss asl AS, peng ts 

1 An imporfeot represontation of this ] plate 58. 
soulpture will he found in Uho* Journal |? Sir 8. Rufites’ (listoty of Taye,’ vol. 
of tho Anintio Souloty of Bengal, vol vi | if plato 32, * 
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Koma, or of tho heginning of tho Oth eontary, end possibly aro not 
tho carliest Hindu tomplos hore, put dill wo have nore illnstrations it 
is‘impossible to spewk of this with confidonce, 

Tho great interest of tho place contres in a tomple known as ibe 
Uhandi Stwa, or “ Lhousant temples,” which is, or was whon canploto, 
only second to Boro Buddor in interest. The gouoral charactor of the 
great tomple will he understood from the annexed plan of a smaller 
one at tho sumo pleco (Woudent No. 267), Both consist of a contral 

tomplo, surrounded by a mumber 
| el (ca ici (3) of smaller detached coll. In 
this inslanco thore aro only 
* gixteon auch, ovch of which is 


[a | supposed to have contwined mn 


iinage — Buddha ~- Jaina, or 

ba Suiva, according to the dedica- 
Pa | tion of the contral coll. 

Tn the great tomple the con- 


fs Ha | {val coll meusnred 43 fl. onoh 


way, and with the four al- 


oi faghed. votls, ono of which served 
: La | a} ic (al | al ay an entrance porch, it formed 








0H. Smal Templo nt Brensbanam, a cross 9O fl. cach way, the 
een Nea Adin Often.) whole boing raisod on a richly 


armamonted gquuro base, ‘This 
building is richly and elaboratoly omamontod with carving, but 
with a singular nbsonco of fguvo-senlpture, which renders ile dedi- 
cation nob oasy to he mado ont; but tho most romarkablo foaburo 
of the wholo group is tho multitude of smallor tomplos which 
survomd the contral one, 288 In munbor, Tmmodliatoly beyond 
tho synae torrave which supports tho evntaal tomplo stand tavonty- 
sight of thego—« square of cighb on cach sido, counting tho 
angnlar onos both ways, Hoyond those, ab a distanco of 86 ft, is 
the socond square, forty-four in number; bétwoon this and tho noxt 
yow is a wico spaco ofsabove 80 ft, in which thoro gro only six 
tomplos, favo in tho coniye of tho north and south fivcos, and ono on 
cach of the otliers, , ‘tho two outer rows of tomplos avo silnatod closo 
to om anothor, Wack to back, and aio 160 in numbor, ead form o 
squaxo, cach fago of which is about 525 1t, All these 288 tomplos ara 
similar to ono another, about 12 ft, aquayo at tho base, and 22 ft. high,* 


iain asa 3) 


‘ Tho information hovo givon is {aleon,| mistake arising, 1 bolievé, fiom the 
hom Sir Stamfod RaMles' £listory of soalea in the oiginal chawings —now 
Tava,’ aocond edition, vol. ti. p.17, o¢ seqg, | hofora mé~belng in Rhowland ood, 
Ihe plous, however, do not quite agree | which mo not always convorted inta 
with tite menainomontg, in the toxt, & | English foot, . 
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all richly carved and ornamented, and in every one is a small square 
coll, in which was originally placed a crogs-loggod figmo, probably of 
ono of the Jaina saints, though the drawings which hove been hitherto 
published do not cnablo us to dotermino whom thoy represont—tho 
draughtsmon not boing aware of tho distinotion betwoon Buddhist 
and Jaina imagés, 

When looked a liftle closcly into, it is ovident that tho Chandi 
Siwa is noithor more nor loss than Borp Buddor taken to piccos, and 
aproad oul, with such modifications as wore necessary to adept it to 
that, compromiso between Buddhism and Brahmanism which we call 
Jaina, ’ 

Instead of a central dagoba, with its soventy-two subordinate ones, 
and. its five procession-paths, with thoir 486 nishes containing figmos 
of Buddha, wo havo hero a contral coll, with four subordinate ones, 
each containing no doubt similar imagos, and surrounding these 286 
cells, containing images arranged im. fivo rows, with paths between, 
but not joined together with soulpture-bearing & Soreons, as in tho oarlior 
oxamples, nor joined side by side with tho soulpturo on thoir fonts, 
or inside, as was invariably the case in similar temples in Gujerat of 
tho samo ago, 

Sir Stamford Raffles states a.p, 1098! for tho completion of this 
tomple which, from tho internal’ ovidoneo, I fancy cannot bo far 
from the truth. It would, howover, be oxtromoly interesting if it 
could be fixed with certainty, as thoso Javan monnments will 
probably bo found to bo tho only means wo havo of bridging ovor 
the dark’ apd. i in India, Alvoady wo can seo that Takhi-i-Bahi, Boro 
Biddor, tnd Chandi Siwa form. landmarks in a sorios extonding over 
at least 500 years, wliich wo may hopd somo ¢ ‘day 40 A” up, though 
the matorials “for it do not at presont oxish, Wo have not oven 
correot, drawings of the piokle-botilo-liko ‘cells of the Gandhara 
monasteries, and thoss at Chandf Siwa aro so mined, that it is 
difficult 10 mako out their form. It seoms, however, quito clear that 
thoy, with tho domes and spires that crow: ‘the colls of the Boro 
Buddor fagado, form parts of ono connected sorics, Thoy avo, in 
fact, merely developments of one form which, with a little informa. 
tion, it would be very casy to trace back to its original sourco, 


“rep anp Strvenr ‘Tories, 
Thore is still another class of lemples in Java which, when _pro- 
porly investigated, promises to throw great light on somo voxedl. qitose 
tions of Indion mythology and arf. They are found principally in the 


1 ¢[listory of Java,’ vol. 1i.p,85. Cravw- | fdonce can bo placed on his antos fo 
Sard makes if 1266 to 1296, bul no con-| buildings . 4 
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rovincos of Kediri and Maleng, in the castorn part of the island, and, 
from dates ou some of them, seem to ho mong the most modorn 
oxamplos of Javan art, all hitlorte known beg dated in tho ventary 
proceeding the overthrow of Majapahit in aa, 14179, 

Your of theso mo desmihod by Ueor Biruind,! but only one, so 
far as I know, thal of Panataiam iu Kedizi, has hooh photographed, 
and no plans or achitcalual dotails of any have yol beon published, 
It is consequontly diMioull to spoalk with cortainty regarding them, 
Int thoy are too interesting to he passed over in siloncy. Tho annoxed 
woutlout will couvey some idey af Ut at Paaataram, thaugh nocos- 
sarily on too small e scale to rondor all its dotails recognisable, Gono- 
rally they may be desoribed ax {hieo-storeyoi pyramids, baving a flat 
platform on tho top, with a woll-holo in its condro open to tho sky, 
In this instance the lower plaiform, so far ast can meko ont, is alout 
100 ft. squaie, with a projection or bastion on ech face, bohind 
which the stuns loading to ils smmmit are minngerl, aa in the gront 
Coylonoso depobas (ante, 'p. 190). From this a flight of sixteen steps 
londs dinwel to the platform of tho second, and a similar flight to that 
ol the third storey. Lhe basement here is omunontedl with numovous 
has-roliofs on paucla, ropresouting subjects, talon principally from tho 
‘Ramoyana, bub many alga fom local legouds, Mach of thesa ig 
soparated fiom that noxt it, by a panel, wilh a cic ular medallion, con- 
taining a donventional wumal, or a foliaged ommament. ‘Iho bas-cliofs 
of the second storoy aro hotto oxcented, and, fom their oxtont, moro 
interesting; their subjcots, howovor, svom to be all akon from local 
logonds not yet identified. ‘Tho third is ornament by panols, with 
winged figures, giiflons, Garudas, aud flying moustors, more apiritod 
nnd hotter oxcouted than any similar figures aro in any oxamplos of 
Tindn arb Cam acquainted with. ws : 

Aceording to+Heor Brumund, the iomplo of oompang is quito 
equal to this, “Tb is,” ho says, “tho most beatiful in Motang. Tb 
loaves thoso of Sings Sari fay behind, wid may bo called the Boro 
Buddor of Molang,” ** Unfortunaloly wo have nothing but verbal 
descriptions of these tomplos, and of thoso on tho mountain of Sangin- 
ham, 80 it ig impossible to feolquite smo abont thoiv arrengoment or 
“appyionamnice ; Wut as those who have scon thom, #1 deserihe them us 
sitiilay; Wo inust be contont with this assurance till somo photographor 
visits the plaod, ot, what wonld bo bottor, till aymo ono goes theo 
who is capable of making a plan and drawing and a fow arahiles- 
tual details. ‘ 

Tho most remaikable péculinity of theso lorraced tomplos is that 
all have a well-holo in the ceniao of thow upper platform, extending 
apparently to their basefont, Somotinosit appears io he squpro, at 





T + Bore Boeddog,’ p. 188 2 tVorhandelingen, &e., vol, xxvii. p 222, 
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“Thtee-storayed Terraced Temple at Panataram (From-a Photograph), 
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others cizeula, and onlarging as if doseonds, boing 7 1b, o1 10 ft, wido 
at lop. t 
Both Deor Bunnwad and Dy, Leomans expend a considerable 
amount of ingonnily in brying to explain tho inyalery of thexo woll- 
tomplos Both assume that the wells were covered wilh pavilions 
or coll-Lomplos (Kamor tompels), but without my wariant, so fer as 
1 gan moko ont, At Pavatriom, for instance, (he parapet of the 
wpper toriace is a fail sluctire, thet my nian with » olowber might 
deshioy ina moining, or my outhguake would cortainly shake down ; 
yob noithor #4 nor 2 singlo stono olsowhero in this tomple Tins boon 
digplaced ; but of this confial pavilion not ono vestige now romain, 
cithor én situ or shown mound, Besides this, a Lomple without a flor, 
and with nothing insido but a fucilén dcarcneus of 20 Et, or 80 ft, and 
«no moans tevoewe gradum, docs nob soem likely to have been popular 
vithar with priests or people, and in fact no foun of worship can be 
suggested that would bo suitable to them, Neither hoe nor olac- 
whoo does there seem anything to contovert the themy that those 
‘wolls wore always open to the upper aii. . 
Tho only suggestion that qoonts to moe as at all Ykely to meot 
tho caso is that thoy wore ‘Treo-lomples; (hat a suered troo was 
. Planted in those woll-holos, oifthe: on tho virgin soil, or that thoy 
wore wholly or partially fillo with oarth and the troo planted in 
them, Tho Bo-heo at Buddh Gaya ia planted on a tomnco, and 
raised 30 ft, above tho plain, ascended on one side by slops; bul no 
excavations have boon made, or at least published, which would 
show whether or not thero wore Uuee slooys on the thice other 
sides, ‘Tho Maha Vihaa at Goylon, or tha tomplo ol tho Bo-treo, 
is, in aoalily, just such a tomplo as Chat nt Ponalaram, Tt is np 
poaontly,in fivo—-practically, in dluco— alaoys, with the trea planted 
in a woll-holo on its summil, Wo havo, wfortrnatoly, no plan of 
it or of tho Javan tomplos; but if any ono will road Onpiain 
Chapman’s description of tho Maha Vihoa,? and compare it with 
*Ifeor Biumund's of temples in Malang and Kodiri, abstincted by 
Dr, Leomans,? £ do not think ho can fail to sea tho 1osomblance, 
No plan hag yet beon made of thé Coylonoso vihara, and such photo- 
guaplis as oxisi have boon taken with no highor aint than {o make 
protty piotures; so that it is oxtiomoly diffloult to ariivo at any 
correct notions as to its fom. Meanwhile tho following woodent 
(No, 869), copicd Jitorally from ono in Sir [meson ‘onnont’s 
bapkk, will convey an iden of its general appoaranco, Tho giiuctme 
1s wholly in Jnick, and its ornamentation was consequontly paintod 
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; ‘Boro Boeddooi,’ p 489 ¢ Verhande- eicty, vol “alii: p 166. 
“ Jingon, vol. xxxiti p, 222. + * Boro Booddoor, pp. 488-499. 
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on plaster, which has wholly? disappemed, so that no monns of 
comparison oxist bebween tho two modes gf decoration. With rogaid 
to the Javaneso sculptures on these temples, 1b 16 safe to naneat 
that not ono of them shows any trace of Buddhism—-nono ovon that 





360 View of the Mahn Vilma, Antiadhaptia (Liom Sir] Lennent 8 Coy lon, ) 


could bo called Jainism—nor any tiaco of the Tindy 1oligion as now 
known to us. We aro, for instance, porfeotly familiar with tho Tlindu 
Pantheon, as illustrated by the sculptuos of the nonily contompoimy 
tomple of Tkwlabtd (ante, p. 402); but not a tinco of these gods a 
goddesses, nor of any of tho myths thoro pom trayod, ia to be found 
in these woll-tomples, Whatovor thoy aro, thoy helong to a roligion 
difforont from any whose tomples wo have hithg to mot with in this 
yolumo, but ono whose myths porvaie the whole story of Indian 
mythology. Tho woiship of trees scoma to havo been takon up in 
succession by the Buddhists, Jainas, and Vaishnavas, but may bo 
oatlior than either, and may, in liko mannor, have survived all thico 
In India, at the piesont day, there is nothing so common ag to 
sco in tho villages of Bengal litilo thiee-stoieyed pyramids of mud 
—ornct models of these Javan tomples—on tho top of which is 
planted the Tulsi shrub, tho sacied plant of the Vaishnavas (Orymum 
sanctum, or Sweot Basil), which succecded the Ficus seligiosa in tho 
affections of the Ilindus. Ficquently, howover, this emblom is planted 
in vases, or little modols of ordinary temples, tho top of which is 
hollowed out for the purpose. Numbeis of theso oxist also in Java, 
but no ono—at least in 1econt times—having visited tho island who 
was familiar with the ordinary domestic icligion of tho ITindus, tho 





1 This is by no means so certain , but 411 some one enpable of obsorving visits tho 


place, no must assume it 
on 
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Dutch antiquerians havo misteken every model of w dagoha—of which 
thousands oxist in Indiv --mid dosorihod ib as a Hngam, and ovory 
‘Tulsi vaso as a Yoni, tn most eases thoy aro noithor tho qo nor the 
othor, Hyon this mistake, howovor, is inatruotive, as ib shows how 
moh of their omblems, ab least, these religions inforchanged in tho 
apos of toloration, ‘Chey avo distinel enough now, bub before ap, 760 
it is diffioult fo deaw 9 lino anywhore, 

At Panataram thoro is another temple, which, if any ono in the 
island is entitled to be celled a Serpent tomplo, cortainly morits 
thet appollation, Tho Baluvian Society have dovolod twenty-tavo 
photographs 4o tho illustration of ily sculptures, dat have given no 
plan and nol one sylablo of desoription, ‘Chore is wot oven a voneral 
viow from which ifs onUine might bo gathorad, and no figure is 
introducol from which a seule night be guossed. Tis dato appears 
to bo a.p, 1416, Uhe figures, howovor, from whieh this is inforred ara 
not on the tomplo ilxelf bub on a bath oy tank wtluchod to it, though, 
from tho charactor of ifs senlplures, it is almost certainly cooveal. 

ho reason why if is called « Sorpont tomplo is, that the wholo of 
tho bisomont-moulding is mado up of ight groat serponts, lwo ou 
ongh faco, whoso upraisod heads in the cole form (ho sido picces of 
tho stops that load up to tho contral building, whatever that was, 
‘Thesy sorpenty avo not, however, our familiar sevon-hoaded Nagas 
that wo meob with overywhore in India and Cambodia, bt moro like 
tho fiorco orestod sorponls of Contral Amorica, Tho soven-headod 
sorpont does ovewr very frequontly among the senlplures at Boro 
Buddor—nevor indopendontly, howevor, nor ad an object to bo wor- 
shipped, bué as adorning tho heads of a Nagn poople who vomo to 
worship Buddha or to lake a part in tho various seonos roproson bed 
there, Myon thon they are vory wilike tho Tndian Naga, whoss honil 
is unmistakably thet of un oxpanded cobra, Those at Boro Budde 
and Panalaram aro crestod snakes, like that roprosontud in the 
Japanoso woodont in “Treo and Serpont Worship, pago 58, 

Tho sculptures on thoso monumonts wo not of a roligious or 
mythologionl character, bul cither historionl or domestic. What thoy 
reprosont may easily bo ascortained, for above ouch scone is a short 
desoriptive inscription, quito perfect, and in e charactor so modern 
that I fancy any scholar on tho spot might easily read them, Tt, 
probably, has heon done, bnt our good friends tho Dutch are never in 
a hurry, and we musi, conseqnonily, wail, 

Meanwhile it is curious io observe that wo know of only tivo 
monuments in our whole history which aro so trouted, and theso tho 
carliest.and tho last of the groat school:! that at Bharlut, so ofton 
alluded to above, orected two centurics foro Chrisi; and this one, 





V Not, howevor, of tho moro modern elngs of temples, inasmuch as whon John 
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oreoted in the 14th century, while the simgele with the Mahomedan 
yoligion was gathoring uround it Uhat strength which, within half a 
contury from thal. tino, finally extingnishod the faith to which it 
belonged, 

There is ono other temple of this olass at a place allo Matjan- 
pontih, regarding which somo moro information would ho interesting. 
It is desoribod ly Ttoor Brumund as partly of brick, partly of slono, 
but singularly rich in ornamoniation, “The sub-basomont,” ho sayn, 
“is composed of a tortoise and two serpents; the heals of these three 
animals wnito on the west. faco and form tho ontrance.” ? 

This and many others of the doscription avo nearly wnintolli- 
giblo without illustrations, but; many of them soem to point toa class 
of Sorpont tourples, which, if botter known, might throw considorable 
light,on the mystory that still shronds that form of faith in India. 


Dsvina Phareav. 


On an clovated plateau, near tho contro of tho island, on tho hack 
of Mount Prahu, thoro oxisis a group of somo fivo or six small temples, 
Thoy are nob remarkablo vithor for the size or the hoanty of thoir 
details, whon compared with thoso of the buildings wo have just hoon 
describing ; but they are intoresting to the Indian autiquary, because 
thoy aro Indian tomples puro and simple and dedicated to Tudian 
gods, So far, wo fool at homo again; but what those tomples toll 
us furthor is, thal if Java got hor Buddhism from (fujorat end tho 
mouths of tho Indus, she got hor induism from Tolingana and tho 
mouths of tho Kiatnah, 'Thoso Djoing templos do not show a waco of 
the curved-linod silaas of Orissa or of the Indo-Aryan style, Tlad tho 
Hindus gone to Java from tho valloy of tho Ganges, it is almost im- 
possible thoy should not havo carried with them some examples of 
this favourile form, Tt is found in Barmah and Siam, bub no trace 
of it is found anywhoro in Java, 

Nor aro these tomplos Dravidian in any propor sonso of the word, 
Thoy are in storeys, but not with colls, nor any reminiscences of such ; 
but they ave Chalukyan, in a clear and direct meaning of tho torm. 
Tho building most like these Javan temples illustrated in the preceding 
pages is that at Buohropully (Woodent No, 216), which would piss 





Crawfund visited Ava in 1828, ho de- 
seiibes (p. 162, 2nd ed.) his visit to a 
tomplo just finished hy thd reigning 
monaroh, which was adorned with a 
sories of paintings on plastor roprosont- 
ing scones from the lifo of Buddha. 
fach of these had a legend in the 
modern Burmese charaeler wrillon over 
ib; and it is ewrions fo observe how 


nearly identical Ute descriptions ure 
with those which might be written over 
any Buddhist series. All the seones 
there depicted aro not perhaps in be 
found at Bharhut or Sanchi, but all-are 
at Amrayali, and in tho Gandhava mo- 
nnstities, or ave to ho found among the 
souJplaures at Boro Budidor. 

1 sBoro Boeddoe? ps. 493. 
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without yomark in Java if doprived of ils portion,  [6, however, Hke 
all the Ghalukyan temploa wo know of in India, espeoinlly iu tho 
Nizan’s lorritory, is subsequent to the £0th contnry., Most of thom 
bolong to tho 18th contury, and pillars may probably have beon 
Jess frequontly usod et tho tine of Dova Kostas visii in AD, 816, 
Bo this as it may, if is a romarkable faeh that Cro is not a single 
pillar in Java; ab least no book Thave lad recess lo, no drawing, 
and no photograph pives a hint of the existences of oven ono pillar in 
the island, When we think of tho thousunds Chat wero onrployed by 
the Dravidians in the south of Tudia, and the Jaina in the north-weat, 
ib-ds curious they oxeapod boing introduced here, ‘Iho early stylo of 
Orissa, as montionod vhove, is nearly astylur; but in Javea this ia 
absolutely so, and, so far as [ know, is the only important stylo in 
tho world of which this ean be predicated, What is uot su curious, 
‘but is also intoresting, ia, that there is nob a lane arch m tho wholo 
island. T the provious pages, tho Tlindt horror of an aroh has ofton 
Deon alluded to; bub thon they frequontly got ont of tho diflouliy 
by tho uso of wood or iron, "Chore is no traeo of the wae of these 
matorials in tho island, end no poouliarly Javan fenturo en he treo 
4o a wooden original, ATL is in stone, but withons oither (ho pillars 
or tho arches which make up nine-louths of the constructive oxpo- 
ionts of tho modival architects, and figure so largely in all tho 
wostorn styles of architectural art. 

Tt may also bo mentioned hero, while describing tho nogativo 
charaoloristios of Javan art, that no mortar is over used. ax a comont 
in theso tomplos, 16 is not that thoy were ignorant of tho uso of lime, 
for many of their Iuildings avo plestored and paintod on tho plaster, 
Inu if was novor employed to givo xtrongth to constrnotion, [bis owing 
to Unis thet so many of thoir buildings ave in so ruhous a viele, In 
an islend whore oarthquakes are frequent, & very little shako rednoos 
a tall tomplo to a formless heap in a fow soconts, Lf comonted, thoy 
might have boon oracked, lt not so ublorly rnined aw thoy now eve. 

Ko this as it may, the Javan siylo of archiloctuve is probably tho 
only ona of which it can he said that it rewhed a high dogreo of 
porfeotion without using oither pillus, or arvhos, or morlar iu any of 
its buildings. . 

Sux. 

Ata place called Suku, not far from Mowt Taewu, near tho contro 
of the island, thera is a group of tomples, which, whon propotly ius. 
trated, promises to ho of great importance to the history of architeotinre 
in Ji ava.? Thoy are among the most modern examples of the stylo, 





1 Col. Yule’s visit to Java, ‘Journal of} 2 sh &. Raffles’ ‘Uistory of Java,’ 
tho Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1861-182, | plnies 81 and GI, vol. ii. p. 48, et seqq. 
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having dates upon thom of ap, 1435 and sn, 1440,) or lous thon forty 
years bofore tho dostruction of Majopahjt and tho abolition of tho 
Tfindu religion of Java, So far as can bo made out, thoy avo coarser 
and moro vulgar in excention than any of those hitherto described, 
and belong to x degraded form of the Vaishneva roligion. Garuda is 
the most prominent fignre among tho sculptures; but there is also 
tho lortvise, the boar, and othor figures that belong to that religion, 
‘Tho sculptures, too, avo said, many of them, to bo indecont, which is 
ouly too characteristic a feature of Vishnuism.” 

Tho imost interesting feature connceted with tho remains al Suku, 
qs woll as of all the later buildings in Jeva, is thoir oxtraordinary 
likenoss to the contemporary edifices in Yucatan, and Mexico, Lt may 
be only accidental, but it is unmistakable, No one, probably, who is at 
all familiar with the romains found in the two provinces, can fail to 
obsorvo it, though no one has yot suggested any hypothesis to account 
for it, Whon wo look at tho vast oxpanso of ocean that strotches 
botweon Java and Central America, it scoms impossiblo to conceive 
that any migration can have taken placo easiward—say aftor tho 
10th contury—that could havo influenced tho arts of the Americans; 
or, if it had takon place, that tho Juvans would not havo taught them 
the uso of alphabotical writing, and of many arts they cultivated, 
but of which the Amoricans wero ignorant whon discovered by tho 
Spaniards. Tt scoms equally improbablo or impossible that any 
colonists from America could have planted themsclves in Java so as 
to influenco tho arts of the people, But thoro is a third supposition 
that may bo possible, and, if so, may account for tho obsorved fnots, 
Jt is possiblo that tho building races of Coniral Amovica aro of the 
same family as tho uativo inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
lead to tho boliof that tho’ inhabitants of Bastor Island belong to the 
samo stook,? and, if this is so, it is evident that distanco is no bar 
to tho connexion, If this hypothesis may bo admitted, tho history 
of the connexion would be this:—Tho Jay, yaa wore first taught 10 
build monumontal edifices by immigrants from India, and we know 
that thoir first were their finost and also the most purely Indian. 


During tho noxt five conturics (4.p. 650-1150) wo can watch tho 
Indian influence dying out; and during tho noxt threo (a:p, 1150- 





sculptures, which evo indistinguishable 


1 Crawfwed, ‘ Dist. Indian Archipolago,’ 
from those of Easter Islund, Orawfurd 


aub voce. 


* Both Sir §. Raflles and Crawfurd seom 
to bo mistaken in asoribing them to the 
Sniviles; they seom to havo hecn misled 
by tho appearance of a Phallus, but 
thero is no lingam. 

7 In the first threo volumes of the 
photographs published hy the Batevion 
Sooloty are numerous examples of rude 


and other cthnologists do not scem to 
fool tho least difficulty in oxtend ding tho 
Malay roco from Enster Island io’ Mada- 
gescar; and if this is so, it diminishes 
tho improbabilities of another nearly 
allicd family, extending Unough the 
Pacifis Islands from Java to the Amori- 
can conlinont. = 4 
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1450) w native Tueal style doveloping ilaolf, which yosnmltod at lust 
in the qaasi-Americunr exaprplex at Panatan and Sul. Tt may 
have hoon that it was tho Mood aud the old fiith and feolings af 
theso two long dissovered branches of ono orighial aneo that camo 
again to the surfuce, and produced like affects in’ fer distant Tands, 
If this or somothing liko if wore nob tho eanse of tho similarity, it 
must havo been avsidontal, mid, if so, is almost (ho only instance 
ol ils class Iniown to exist anywhere; and, strangely onough, tho only 
other example that ocours is in rospoel to tho likeness Ghat is wimis- 
tukeablo betwoon certain Pornvian buildings and the Velusia romaina 
of Italy and Greece. ‘These, howover, aro evo more romote ha dato 
wid loeality, 60 the subjook must romain in ils prosont wicortainty 
till sone fresh discovery throws now light wpon it. 

This, however, is not the place, even if Kpavo wor avnilablo, to 
attempt to iuvestigato and sobtlo snoh questions; Tut it is woll to 
broach Lhom oven hore, for, unless attention is direvlod to tho subjool, 
tho phwnemona are nof observed with that intelligent varo which is 
indispensable for tho elucidation of so diMeult a problem, 


Tho above is, it must bo confessed, only we inceagro oulline of what 
might be mado ono of (he most intoresting and important chaplors 
in tho History of Indian Architooturo, To do it justice, howover, 
it would requivo at loast 100 illustrations und 200 pages of toxt, 
which would swell this work hoyond tho dimonsiony within whieh it 
scoms ab presont oxpadiont to restrict it, Even, however, worse it 
dotormined to attonupt this, tho matorials do not oxist in Kurepe for 
performing it in a sutissotory manor, Wo know all wo want, of 
aro oyor likely to know, about Boro Buddor and ono or two other 
monuments, but with regard lo most of the othors our information is 
mosh fragmontary, and in respool to somo, absolutely duligfont, Any 
qualified porson might, by a six months’ tour in tho islend, so Go» 
ordinato all this as to supply tho dofleioncics to such an extont as to 
po able to write a full and satistaotory Tlistory of Arehitecturo in Java. 
But ib is not probablo that tho nocossary information for this purpose 
will bo available in Europe for somo yours io cumo, and it may bo 
smdiny—very many—unloss the work is undertakon on a moro sys- 
lomatio plan than has hitherto beon tho caso. Both in this island 
and in Coylon tho intontions have boon goud, bub tho porformancs 
disappointing and unsatisfactory, Tho Dutch havo, howovor, far 
outstrippod our colonial authorilics, not only in tho earo of thoir 
monttinonts, but in tho oxtont to which they havo published thom. 
It is oply to be hoped that a wholosome rivalry will, hofore long, 
yonder tho architectural productions of heth islands available for the 
purposes of sciontific research, 

t 
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CONTENTS, 
In@odugtory ~‘feuplos of Nukhon Wat, Ongeor Thom, Paton Gs {hrohm, &e 


Tyrropuctory, 


Sivek tho exhumation of tho buried cilios of Assyria by Mons, Botta 
and My, Layard nothing has occurred so ptortling, or which has 
thrown so much light on Eastern art, as tho discovery of tho rninod 
citios of Cambodia, Tlistoricully, thoy aro infiniloly oss important 
to us than tho ruins of Nimroud and Ninoveh; but, in an arehi- 
tootural point of view, thoy are mora astonishing ; and, for tho cluci- 
dation of cortain Indian problems, it scoms impossible to overrate 
thoir importanco, 

Tho first Guropean who visited theso ruins in modern times was 
M. Mouhot, a French naturalist, who devoted tho last four yours of his 
life (1858-1861) to tho oxploration of tho valloys of tho Mekong and 
Monam rivers, ‘Though the primary objcot of his travela was to 
investigaie the natwval productions of the country, ho seoms to havo 
eon sy struck with tho ruins of Ongeor Wat that ho not only sketchod 
and mado plans of them, but wrote descriptions of all the principal 
buildings. Unfortunately for seionco and art he never returned to 
Huropo, boing struck down by fover while prosecuting his resonrchies 
in tho northern part of the country; and, though his notes have hoon 
published both in this country? and in Franco, thoy were not pre- 
pared for publication by himself, and want tho explanniory touches 
which only an author can give to his own work. Though his melan- 
choly doath provented M. Mouhot from obfaining all tho credit he was 
entitled to for his discovory, it has borne rich fruit as far as tho 
public aro concorned, 

‘Tho noxt person who visited theso ruins was tho vory loarnod 
Dy. Adolph Bastian ;? who has written a most recondite bub most 
unsatisfactory work on tho Indo-Chincse nations, in five *olumes, 





1 ¢Travela in Indo-China, Cambodia, 2 <Dio Vélker dor Ocstlichon Asien, ? 
and Laos,’ by Henrl Monhol. 2 yols. | von’ De A. Baslian. Loipyig, 1806. 
Syo, Miuray, t86l. 4 
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Uo ins also wrillon as account of the ruin in the ‘Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Savtoly? (Vol. xxxv.), and four papers in the 
‘Anslund? (Nos, 47-40). Th is impossible to find ont from all theso 
whother Dr. Bustin has satisiod himself who built dese tomples, 
what thoir ugo is, or Lo what worship Uwy are dediented. [flo does 
know muylhing ahout Ghose matlors, he has garvefully concealed ib fron 
tho uninitiated, undor a confused mass of wnadigested losrning that it 
is impossible to fathom, 

Tis visit. to theso ruing was followed by that of Mr, J. ‘Thomson, 
a professional photographor at Singapore, who, at considerablo oxponse 
ond risk, covmiod his photographic apparatus to the spot, and brought 
away a plan of the great tomple of Nalchon Wat, with some thirty 
photographs of it, besides views of othor placos in Uho neighbourhood, 

Sinco that tinie tho Fronch havo sont two thoroughly well equipped 
oxpoditions to tho placo: the first undor a Captain Doudart de la Gréo 
in (866, tho second in 1873. As the main object of the frst was the 
oxplotation of tho Mokong rivor, they wore ablo to duvote only a por- 
tion of their time lo antiquarian researches, end tho wafortunate death 
of thoiy chiof on tho frontiors of China proventod his over working ont 
his results to tho oxtont ho no doubt would heave dono had ho lived to 
yotumm homo, ‘hoy wero, however, publishod as ho Jolt thom, by 
Lioutenant J. Garnior, the socond in command of the expedition, with 
notes and additions of his own.) 

As thoy, howevor, could not complolo tho invostigation, a second 
oxpedition was fitted out, under Caplain Deluporto, who lad talon 
part in tho provions expedition. 

Thoy retumod to France in 1874, bringing with thom nol only 
dolailod plans of most of the temples, but eopics of nearly all tho 
ingoriptions thoy cond find, and « largo collection of antiquities and 
casts, ‘ho Tattor aro now arranged in the Ghiituen of Conpideno, 
and accessible to the public. ‘Cho drawings and insoriptions wo in 
courso of publication, and, whon available, they will supply matorinis 
from which we may rotson with confidonce, nol only as to tho arts 
bub as lo the history of this wondorful people. At presont wo are 


Vv Voyaze @ Exploration on Indo- 1100 yoirs wo lwyo possessed tho country, 


Ohine,’ 2 vols, quato end folio Atlas of 
plates, Paris, 1979. 

2 Bow things ave moro humiliating to 
an Englishman than to compare the in- 
tolligent interest sand libelity the 
Vreuch display in thoso researches, con- 
trasted with tho stolid indifference and 
parsimony @f the English in like matters, 
Tad wo oxeicised a tithe of the energy 
and intolligonce in the investigation of 
Indian antiquities or history, during the 


tat the Fronch displayed in Egypt 
dhuing their short ocoupalion of the 
valloy of the Nilo, or now in Cambodia, 
which they do not pnsscas ab all, wo 
Bhould Jong ego have known all that 
om bo known regarling thot country. 
Somothing, it is true, has beon done of 
Inte yours to make up for past neglect 
General Vunningheam’s appointment to 
the post of Archmological Surveyor of 
Tudia, nnd that of Mx, Burgess to « 
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hardly in a position to do se, What has hithorto beon collootod has 
Leen gol together in tov fragmontary & manner, aud it has nob yot 
gono through the sifting proeoss which is indisponswble before ib ix 
possible to xoparato the wheat from tho chaff, 

In addition {o theso sources of information there is a most inlo- 
resting: account, written by a Uhinceso traveller, who spont tivo years 
in tho country whon tho kingdom was in its most flourishing slate, 
‘botweon tho yours 1295-97, Ilo was a Buddhist, and, like his pro- 
decossors in India, Pa Tian ail Mouon Thsang, sees things a little 
too much throngh Buddhist spectacles; but, with this slight defect, 
nothing van be moro graphic than his wccount of the country and the 
people, 

hore aro also two papors. by Col. James Low, in tho ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Socioty of Bongal’ (Vol, xvii.), which axe ropleto with 
twaditional information oxtracted from Siamese books, 


Tho first assortion in tho traditions of tho Cambadians, as gathered 
by Dy. Bastion, is sufficiently startling. “In tho country of Rome or 
Romavoisci, not fur from Takkhasinla (‘Taxila), reigned a great and 
wise king, Ilis son, tho Vico King—Phra Thong by namo—having 
done wrong, was banished, and, aflor many adventures, settled in 
Cambodia,” &o.2 The time is not indicated, but we gather from the 
context that it must have beon about the 4th century, Tt may, at 
first sight, look liko catching at a nominal similarity, but the troubles 
which took place in Kaslunir in tho reign of Tungina, and gonorally 
in yostorn India about tho year 819, look so like what is recurdgd 
further cast, that, at prosont, that scoms the most probablo dato for tho 
migration, ‘assuming it to have takon placo, Many would bo inclined 
to doubt the possibility of any communication botweon the two coun- 
trios; but i must bo borne in mind, that the country around Taxila 
in pnciont times was called Camboja; that it was tho hoad-quartors 
of Sorpent-worship; that tho architecture of Kashmix bears very 
considorable resemblance to that of Cambodia; while thoro is » gonoral 
consent that tho Cambodians oame from India, If this wore so, it 
scoms cortain that if was not from the cast coast that they migrated. 
As pointed out above, tho Indians who introduced Buddhism and 
Buddhist architecture into Java went there from Gujeral or tho 
countries on the west coast. This hardly scems doubtful, and thoro is 





similar offico in the Bombay Presidency, | while much that was most important for 
mo stops in the right dircstion, whieh, ] tho purpose has porished, and no record 
if porsovered in, may lead to most satis- | of it now romains. 

factory results, Many yeas must, how- ! ‘Tho work is iranslaicd in oxtenso in 
over, clapse bofore the good work can be | Abol Remusat’s ‘Nouveaux Mdélanges 
brought up to the position in which it | Asialiques, vol. i. p, 78, e¢ sag. 

ought to have beon long ago, and moeun- * Bastion, lor.git,, vol. i. p. 898. 
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no proator tmprebubilily of a migration fiom the Ivdus te Cumbodin 
than of one from Grjerut lo dava, 

foylon was always nitdieted ta Snake-worship, and may have 
formed a halfway house, On (he othor hand, it is hy no aeans 
improbable that the communication may have taken placo behind tho 
Tlimalayas; fe fact, Chat tho religion of the two countrics was 
dovived from some common contre in Northorn Asia, 

All this will require caveftl olaboration hovealter, in some plreg 
whoro it can de moro fally (reated than is possible hore, Al) that is 
wanted now ig to insist on tho faet (uit (hore must have been a 
connoxion between the two countries, and that Ue traditions of 
Cambodin point to Taxila as their paront seat. 

Tor six conturics from this timo wo heve nothing: lub stories of 
dragon-kings aud thoir borutifil but troublesome danghitors; of tho 
droasures aul relics thoy guarded ; and of he spells wand enchantments 
which wero had recourse to fo vanquish and vol) Uiom, All tis is 
common to ell the nations betaveon Cambodia aud tho North Capo of 
Norway, Dub does not concorn us here. 

At last wo como toa faet. “In tho your 957 Inthepathapurt was 
founded by King Pathummasurivong.” ! In (tho samo memor as tho 
namo of tho old capital of Siam was the misprommeialion of Ayodhya, 
so Uhis is only the Cambodian way of spelling lndraprastha, or tho 
old Dolhi of tho ‘ Mahubharata,’ 

Leaping over tho intormodiate space from this initial date wo have 
a final ono in tho conquest of tho country by tho Siamese (Aw, L351 
(874), aftor which dime tho old capital was dosortod, and no more 
lomples wore otvoted thore, Our arehilevtural history is thus cou. 
fined to tho four contaries which elapsed bobweon O61 andl 1867, For 
tho first threo of those, at least, Nalshon? hom - the Groat Ciby- 
was tho capital, About tho middle, howovor, of the L8th contnyy, tho 
king was alllicted with leprosy “ bocunso he had forsaken the Snako- 
worship of his forefathors,” and taken to the Bralmanical or Buddlist 
hovosy, il is not yuite clear which; and the capital was thon trang- 
forred to a silo somo fifivon miles furthor east, and a city built, nown 
as Paton in Phrolim (tho City of Brahma 2), 

Meanwhile wo have yt leust three conturies during which Naga- 
worship prevailed—giving rise to the oreation of a goriea of Lamplos as 
largo and as richly ornamonicd as muy to be fonnd in any other part 
of tho world. ‘Tho last of thoso-—that known as Nakhon Wat— was, 
if not tho groatest, al least tho best from an arehiteetund polit of 
yiow, and is the only one of which wo have at presont anfficiont 
information to speak with confidenco, 

« 


* Bastion, vol. i, p. £29, ciation of the India Nagar, Nugpur. 
? Naldion is only Uhg Siamese pronun- | ‘Phom means * great,” 
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From tho littl wo know of the othors it docs not scom that there 
would bo any dilfoulty in arranging them all in a chronolugical sorios, 
fvom tho gradations of rtylo Unoy exhibit; nor of ascertaining thoir 
datos, aineo thoy are covored with inscriptions in a charactor that could 
bo read without sorfous troublo; and these probebly contain the names 
of tho kings, which would onable this to bo done, approximatively at 
loust, even if there should be no dates. 

Tho buildings of Paton te Phrohm (tho Brahmanicaly aro of a much 
moro variod but less porfect style. ‘Choy seom, from tho deseriptions 
of M Mouhot and Dy, Bastian, to lo Buddhist, Jaina, or Tindu, or all 
these styles mixod up togethor es in Java, In fact, thoy scom very 
much lo resemble tho buildings in that island, and thoiy date is abot 
tho samo, omitting only the Buddhist sories, which docs not scom 
to ocour hero; but, as no dotailod drawings or good photographs 
vf them havo yet been published, thore is vory httle to bo said about 
thom now, For tho presont our attention must bo principally con” 
finod to tho city of Ongoor—or Ongou, as it is popularly named, 
Imbt moro correctly known as Nakhon Thom—tho groat oily—and 
especially to tho suburban monastory of Nakhon Wat. 

Tt is now not difficult to point out the situation of this city, as 
the lake noar which it is situated and tho hilly that approach it havo 
gouorally now found thoir. way into most atlases. Conorally it may 
bo said that about half-way betweon tho great rivers of Siam and 

Jambodia is a lnko, tho Tali Sab, about 120 milos long, and varying 
in width from 80 to 60. In tho dry weather its avorage depth is only 
4 {4 but in tho rains it is fed by tho Mokong, of which it is a back- 
wator, and risos 30 ft, or 40 £1, moro, so that it is oasily navigablo for 
largo boats. At a little distanco from tho northorn shoro of this Iako, 
in 108° 50' Wast longitudo and 18° 80! North latitude, tho rin’ aro to 
bo found, situated in a great plain oxlonding some fifty milos in width 
hetweon tho lake and tho hills on its northern houndary.! 


Trvpte or Naxuox Wart, 


Tho tomplo of Nakhon Wat, litorally “ tho temple of the city,” or 
“of tho capital,” as it is now called by the Siameso, is situated in a 
sandy plain, about four miles to tho southward of tho cily of Ongeor 
itsolf, and between it and tho lako Tali Sab. As will bo acon from 
tho small plan (figure 2, Woodeut No. 370) it is almost an exact 
aquaro, and measures nearly an English mile each way, The walled 


* 


1 ‘Tho Trench have navigiied tho lake | in Mouhot’s *ravels;’ but the best are 
ina large steamor, and published detailod | those which mo found in tho Atlas of 
chats of the river Maps are alee found | Tacut. Garnierg work above referred to. 
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870, Plan of Temple of Nakhon Wat. (from a Siu vey by Ar. J. ‘humeon.) Seale 156 ft, to tin, 
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onolosuro of tho tomplo moasures 1080 yards hy 1100, and is mu 
rounded hy a moat or ditch 280 yards wido, ‘Cho moat in crossed on 
tho wost hy a splondid cansoway, adorned hy pillars on oithor sido, 
This leads to tho great galoway, not unlike tho gopura of a Dravidian 
domplo, five aloroys in height, but extended by Jatoral gallevics and 
towors to a facade moro than 600 ft, in oxlent, Within this a second 
yeised causeway, 870 yards long, loads to a crugiform plattorm in 
front of tho tomplo (shown in figure 1, Woodout No. 870), On cithor 
sido of this, about halfway down, is e dotachodt tomple, which any- 
where else would ho considered of importanco, but hore may bo passed 
over, 

Tho gonoral plan of tho {emple will bo understood from tho 
woodout (No. 370). Jt consists of threo onclosures, ono within the 
other, cach raised from 15 ft. to 20 £4. above tho level of that oniside 
it, so as to pivo the whelo a pyramiilal form. ‘Tho outor onolosuro 
measures 570 ft by 650 Lt., and covers, therefore, about 870,000 sq, ff, 
Tho greal tomplo at Karnac (‘Thehes) covors 430,000 sq. ft. ‘Thoro 
aro threo portals, adored with towers on each faco, and on cithor 
sido of theso are opon gallorios or verandahs, which, with thoir bas- 
roliofy, are probably tho most romarkablo features of this toruplo, 
Thoir external appearance will ho understood from tho Woodont 
No, 878; that of tho inlorior from Woodeut No. 874; thongh 
those illustrations are on tbo small a scalo Lo do justice to their 
mognificonca, 

Its appoaranco in clovation may bo gathorel from Woodout No, 
371, which shows it to bo a pyramid moro than 600 ft. in breadth 
aovoss its shortost width north and south, and rising to 180 ft, al tho 
suinmit of tho contral towor, It is, consoquontly, both largor and 
higher than Boro Buddor, and notwithrlanding the oxtraordinary ola- 
boration. of that domplo it is probably surpassed hy this ono, both in tho 
oxtont of ils ornamentation as woll as in th dolicacy of its carvings. 
‘Thoxo rhay have been as much, or nearly as much, labour bestowed on 
the colonnades at Ramisseram as on this teomplo; ut othorwiso tho 
Indian oxamplo cannot compare with cither of theso two, Ti has 
literally no outline, and practically no design; while’ both Nakhon 
Wat and Boro Buddor avo as remarkable for thoi axchitectural 
designs as for their sculptural decorations. 

Tho mechanical arrangomonts of the gallorics or colonnales above 
roferred to axe as perfect as thoir artistic design. These will be undor- 
stood from the diagram, Woodeut No, 872. On ono sida is a solid wall 
of tho most exquisite masonry, supporting the inner terraca of the 
templo, Tt is built of large stones without cemont, and so beautifully 
fittod that it is difficult-to dotect the joints between lwo stones, AL 
a distance of 10 ft. 6 in, in front of this stands a rango of squaro 
piers, very much in the proportion of the Roman Dorie ordor, with 
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Capitels wlso shuilar to the classical oxamples, Inf mere omamonted, 























evanon of tae Tamme @ Nakhon Wet. (From a Drawing by Lieutenamt Garn er 3 
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Theso pillas have no 
hagos, Int on oreh fies 
in carved a fipmo of a 
dovotce or worshipper, 
surmiomnol by a canopy 
of noise  omnamont, 
whieh ja alse carried 
along tho edge of tho 
shalta, ‘Tho pillars cary 
ararchifiave and a deop 
fiiove, which, in the 
inner part of tho tomplo, 
is olmunoented with bas- 
tehofs of the most ola 
hots charactor, and 
above (hik is a carico 
of vory classical outline, 
Above the comicos 1a 
polntod uroh, not firmed 
with voussoirs, but of 
ralones projealing: ono 
hoyond tho other, ax 
with the old Polaspi 
and the Indias to the 
presont day. ‘This ix 
quilo plain, and was 
qrobably originally in- 
touded to bo hiddon Ty 
wu wooden coiling, aH 
‘pidionted in the din 
pias af leasl, My 
Thomson digcovered tho 
morlises whieh wero 
intended fo seanio Home 
anch atlomnment, aid 
in one place tho 3 
mains of a teal - wood 
coiling hoantifully and 
Cahuanicly carved, 
Outside this eulory, 
as shown in tho Wood- 
outs Nos 972, 373, 
ia a second, supported 
hy shorfor pilus, with 
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Doth baso and capital. This outor range supporls what may bo called 
& Lio-borm, tho ono ond of which us, , 
‘insoailod into tho innor column jusi 
holow tho capital. So beantifully, how- 
over, is this filted that M. Mouhot as 
sorta dhe inner columns are monoliths, 
and, Jike tho other joints of {ho magom y, 
Tho junction cannot bo doteoted oven in 
tho photograph unless pointed out ‘Tho 
heauty of this atrangomont will at once 
shike anyono who knows how difficult 
itis lo keop the sun ont and lot in tho 
light and air, so indisponsablo in that 
climate. Tho British havo tiiod to 
offeot it in India for 100 yenis, but 
noyor hit on anything oithor so artistic 
1 convoment as this. Tis, in fact, tho "7 Piseiam pecllon of Condor, 
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3 View of Latorim of Nakhon Wat (liom a Photogiaph by Yi JU humeon ) 
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solution of a problom over whioh wo miglit have puzzled for eonturies, 
bt whieh the Cambodians resolved instinolively, Tho exterior cor. 
nico hore, aH throughout tho ‘iomple, ia composed of Infinite repolitions+ 
of tho soven-headod snake. 

‘Sho most wonderful parts, howover, of theso colonnados of Nakhon 
Wal, aro tho soulptuves that adorn thoir walls, rathor (han tho archi- 
tecture that sholters thom, ‘Thoso aro distvibutod in eight compart. 





ow, View of Interim of Cmritor, Nakhon Wat, (From a Photograph by Mi, a. 'Lhomson,) 


monts, ono on each side of the four contral groups of entrances, men- 
suring cach from 240 ft. 10 800 fl. in length, with a height of about 
64 ft, Their aggrogate longth is thus ab least 2000 fl, tad assuming 
tho parts photographoi to bo a fair average, Uho ammber of mon and 
animals yopresonted oxtonds from 18,000 to 20,000, ‘ho voliof is 
so low that in the photograph il looks at first sight as if incised 
~tntagliato—like the Egyptian soulpinres; at this is not tho caso, 
Generally speaking, thesé reliofs reprosont bultle-scones of the mosh 
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anineted deseripiion, iaken from the ‘Thumayana, or * Mahabhavain,' 
which tho immigrants either noughi with them, or, as the Siameso 
annals say, received: from Indin in the fh or 6th contrry. ‘Those, 
Pathanunasnrivong, tho fonnder of the city, eansed to be translated 
into Cambodian, with considerable variations, and hevo they are soulp- 
durod wlmont da eatenso.! 

One Ias-rolicf, hawover, is oecupied Ly a different subject popu 
lmvly supposed to remesent heaven, earth, and hell. Above ia a 
procossion so closely resombling these in Neyptian temples as to he 
staruling, ‘Tho King is borne in a palanquin vory like thoxe seon in 
tho sonlpiures on tho banks of the Nilo, and aecompanied by standards 
and ombloms which go {qv to complolo tho illusion, In the middle 
row sils a judgo, with a munerous body uf assoysois, and the con 
domned avo thrown down to a lower rogion, where they aro ropro- 
sented as tortured in all the modes which Mnastern ingenuity hes 
devised, It is not clear, howover, that this is a theological hell; it 
scoms moro probable that it represents the mode in which the Indian 
immigrants “improved” the untives. Ono subject alone can bo called 
mythological, and it wears an old familiar face; it ropresonty tho 
second Avatar of Vishnu, the world-supportinig tortoise, and the 
churning of tho ocean with the proat make Naga. No logond in 
Tindu mythology could be more appropriate for a snake-templo ; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is out of place, and T cannot help fimoying 
that it was his choice of this subjevt that gave riso to tho tradition 
that tho king was afflicted with loprosy because ho had deserted tho 
faith of his forefathers. This reliof is ovidently tho last atdompted, 
and still romains unfinished, 

Tho only othor temples that T ain aware of whero sculpture ix god 
in anything like the same profusion aro thoso at Buro Biuldor in daya 
and that at Tullabid, desoribed above, pago 401, In tho Indian 
oxample, however, tho principles on which it is employed aro 
diametrically opposed to those in voguo in Cambodia. There all tho 
sculptures are in high veliof, many of tho figures standing freo, and 
all avo essontial parts of tho architeature—aro, in fact, the architeoturo 
itself, IIeve, however, tho two arts mo kept qnito distinot and 
indepondent, cach mutually aiding the other, but cach porfoot by 
itsolf, and soparate in its aim. Tho Gothic architects attempted to 
incorporate their soulptmo with tho architecture in the samo mannor 
as tho Indian aichitects, ‘The Grecks, on tho contrary, kopt them 
distineL; they provided a plain wall outside the cella of the temple 
for thoir paintings and sculpture, and protected it by soreons of 
columns prodiscly as the Cambodians did; and it is difficul{ to say 
which was tho best principle. A critic imbued with the feelings of 

1 Bustin, vol bp 102. 
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modieval art would side with the buliaus; but if the Greeks wore 
vortoct in thelt principlo, xo portninly wore the Cambodians, 

Leaving these ontor poristyles for the present, and ontering hy 
tho west door, Wo fad ourselves in an ante mos meastaing: E80 ft. hy 
150 ft. supported by moro than (00 columns, and lighted by four 
sinall eumrts opon to the sky abeve; but the floors, ax in al Nage 
tomplos, mo tuiks or Lesorvoirs for wator, ‘The wholo of this part is 
anunged most artiseally, so ak to obliin the most variod and pic- 
{inesyquo ofeots, and is as woll worthy of aindy as any put of the 
temple, Beyond this, on otther hend, is a detached lenplo, similar 
in plan to those that stand on oithor side of the canseway, hallway 
botween the entrance and the fomplo, 

Asconding from this we enter the middle court, in the centre 
of which stands what may be cousidered ay the tomplo itself. Tt 
meastues 200 ft. by 208 ff, and is crowned by five Lowers or spires, 
ono on each angle, ant one, tallor than the oho, in tho eentre, 
rismg fo a height of 180 fi, ‘Che contral tower has four cells, liken 
that at Sadri, ono faeing each way. ‘ho general appenrance of 
these towers may bo gathorod from the olevation (Woodort No. 871), 
and from Woodeut No. 375. ‘hoy ato vory Indian in chaveotor and 
outing, but, whon louked closely into, ue unike wuy (hing known in 
that conlry. Tho building which resembles tho timer (omple most, 
so far as at present known, is that ab Salvi (Woodent No, 133), 
Tts dimonsions avo newrly tho same, 200 fb. by 225 f.; lilo thin, i 
has five spires similuly disponod, and four open courba; and ab Sadyi, 
as hore, thors are wv cortain muubor of snuko-imagos, which snyp oxt 
a connexion hotweon the two. Bit thors the similarity ecasos, ‘Cho 
extraordinary amount of vishnoss and oxnbemunen of dotail in tho 
Cambodian lomplo fir surpasses that of tho Indian oxamplo; and 
the courfy ab Nakhon Wat are not courts, but walor-tiuks. Tow lar 
tho lgwer courts wore also eupable of being: floodud ix nob glory, nor 
whothor tho, whulo avoa, 1100 yards sere, in which the tomplo 
stands, was nob albo capablo of buing tuned into a lake! didging 
from tho analogy of tho Kashmini tomples, it would seem probable 
thal this may have beon tho caso. TLit wore, il is difleult lo conceive 
amore fairy-like scono then this tonplo would havo prosonted, vising, 
‘from, the lake which roflocted ils forma in the calm stillness of 
‘tropical suitsel, ; 

. > 

“Ono of tho most cryious ciréumstances connected with the urchi- 
lecture of this tomple is, that gil its pillars avo us essontially of the 
Roman Dorie ordor, as those of Kashmir me of the Grecian Doria, 

ey eek Gl 2 ° 


1 Mr. Thoingon yas informed thal j and the temple could bo aeashed in 
during the iains theavhole was fuated, | bouts. 
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kyon it this is disputed, imo thing af least is cortain, Uhat no sngh 
pillars ocene any whore in india, Ab Naghon Wat thote is not a single 
Drackol-eapital nor an Indian base. ‘Thy pias nowhore change into 





oth Generat Fiew of Semple of Nabhon Wate (Kiem 8 Chotogtaph by ahd ‘oasie y ¢ 


octugons or polygons of sixteen or thirty-two sides,! vt ll tho, on- 
dablatures are as unlike Indian forms as ern well homagnevivodl, , At 


1 Outside Uno lemple the sides of the 1 scent to simulate 1 bundté at aight reads 
camowuya mom plices oimmuented wilh | und haye tall capitals, 


dwof columus of eheuhu form, They | : 
222 
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Nakhon Wat, also, Hore are infersvoting vanl(s end inponions roofing. 
coubrivances of nll sorts, bub gio dome, mid no hint Chiat tho avehilects 
wore aware al tle esistenco of suelo form, 
On the contrary, tke sucl a pillar as that 
shown in Woodent No. 8762 the proportion of 
diamelor Co hoight; the entasis; tho propor- 
tion hotween the upper and lower diunetor; 
{he enpital with ix abuous; tho dase with its 
plinth; the arehitrave, &e, avo su like tho 
Roman ordor that it is diMeult to conceive 
tho likenums boing: accidental, 

But whovver gave tho design for these 
pillars and, according lo M. Mouhot, there 
ato 1639 of Ubem in this single duilding—-wo 
have aboadant ovidonce to show that the 
people for whom ib was oreeted wore al’ puro 
Maranian blood, Withont insisting: on other 
facta, there avo in overy,part of tho Iuilding 
groups of fords figueos in allu-roliova, They 
wo pomotimes bh nichos ov in paiva, as i the 
Woudent No, 377, altaghed lo pilasters, or in 
groups of four or more, Chere avo a Innidred 
or more in varions parts of the building, and 
all have tho thick lips and tho thut noses of 
troo Tarlo, thoi oyes forming: an anglo wilh 
ono wnothor like those of tho Agyptious, or 
any other of tho true building-races of tho 
world, Unfortanatoly, 10 statis of mon avo 
so attached, though there are sovoral freo- 
slanding fignvos whiok tell tho same tale, 








B16, Villa of Porch, 


Nakln Wat, ho bus-roliety do net help in tho inquiry, 
(Veron a Potogiaph hy * ¢ yoys + 
Mir F ‘Chomigun.) ax tho antish has tnkon patna to distinguish 


envlully the of mographio poonlinvitics of all 
tho nations representod, und, till tho insoriplions nro real, and wo 
know who are intonded for Tndiaus or who for Chineso ox Cumbo- 
Wang, wo cannot uso the evidence thoy supply. 

It is a woll-known fact that, whorever Sorpont-worship prevailed 
in any part of tho world, ib was tho custom to devote the most bua 
tiftl young girla to tho sorvico of the temple. ‘his would nol only 
account for thesy numerous female statues, but their presenco allords 
a hint of tho worship 10 which ibwas dedicated, ‘Chis, howevor, is 
not roquired ; for, though tho god is gono, and tho Buddhists havo 
taken posscasion of tho temple, everywhad the Snako-god appears. 
Evory angle of every roof is adorned with an imago of tho sovon- 
headed suako, anc there are hundreds of thom; overy cornico is 
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composed of snakes’ heads ; every convelntion of the rooks, and there 


aro thousands, Lorminates 
in a five or seyon-headed 
anako, Tho balustrades 
are snakes, and tho ridge 
of overy roof was wppa- 
vontly adorned with gilt 
dragons, ‘These, boing in 
molal, have disappeared, 
but tho holes into which 
thoy woro fixed can still 
bo secon on overy ridge. 

There is no imago in 
tho sanctuary, of courso, 
bocauso it is the peonli- 
arity of this religion that 
tho god is a living god, 
and dics, or is eaten up 
hy his fellow divinitios, 
so that no trace of hin 
romains, But, boyond all 
this, tho wator - arrange- 
ments which porvado overy 
part of the great tomplo 
aro suoh as belong to tho 
worship of tho Serpent, 
and to that only. 

At prosont thia tomplo 
has been takon possession. 
of by Siameso bonzes, who 
have dedicated it to the 
worship of Buddha, hoy 
have introduced images of 
him into tho sanctuaries 
and ather places, and, with 
the usual incuriousness of 
people of their class, assert 
hat it was always 80; 
while, unfortunately, no 
one who has yet visited 
the placo has beon so fami- 
iar with Buddhist archi- 
teature as to bo able Yo 
contradict thom. Lf, how 
ever, there is one thing 
more corlain than another 











a77, Tower Parl of Pilaster, Nakhon Wat. (Troma 
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in this history, it is that Nakhon Wat was nal originally erected 
by Buddhists or for Writ purpoxes, In tho first place, there 
is no wign of a dagoba or ofa vihara, or of a ehaitya hall in the 
whole building, nor anything: (ul ean he entled a reminiscence of 
any Jeature of Buddhist architects. More Uhan this, there is we 
truco of Buddha, of any seond from his life, or from ho jatales fo he 
fonnd among tho goulptnres, li Cormor days it might ho oxousable 
to dowbt Urin; dnt it is nob so now Chub any man mey male diimsoll 
familiar with the sendplaroy ab Bharhat, at Sanghi, or Atntenvati, ov 
with those from tho Gandhare inouasterios oral Boro Buddor, This 
just as casy to recognive an Buddhist scone ov logond in these ropie 
sontations, aa it is to idontify a Christin scone in the Arona chapel 
at Padua, or at Monreato near Palermo. What may herealtor trim up 
[do not know, but meanwhilo [most uvhositetingly assert that (hore 
ig not a trace of Buddhism in avy of tho bes-reliels yot bronght to 
light from Nakhon Wal, norm integral stalne of Buddha ov of any 
Buddhist saint ahout the place. 

Tan, of course, ewaro that thore are traditions of Asoka having 
sont nissionnries there, and of Buddhaghgsha having visited the placo 2 
Int thoy are the morost of traditions, imparted, apparently, from 
Sim, and resting on no anthouticated basis, tad Buddhists ever 
come hare en masse, or tha eatalry over heen converted to that ra- 
ligion, as was the caso in dave, it seoms impossible (ho thot should 
not bo observable in the buildings, But oro seams no trace of i¢ 
thore, ‘There ix no Mastorn comitry, in het, where that religion 
seems Lo have beon so litte known in aueiont times, ‘Mho festinony 
of tho Chineso (ravellor, who visited: the country in Ap, 12082 4d 
sulliciont Lo prove ib did oxixt in his timo; bul, Hike dis prodocosnors, 
Fa Lian and Hienen ‘Thyang, ho aw his own faith everywhere, and, 
with no Chinose sporcilionsness, sw no other religion anywhore, 

So far ay can ho at peosont ascertained, it seomx as if the migra+ 
tions of (ho Indians to Java aud? to Cambodia took plweo about the 


‘same timo pnd from the same qnarter ; but with this remarkable 


diflerpnce : they wont en massa to Java, wid foun a tabule vase 
a poople, if may bo, numerous, ut withont ats or voligion, and 
thoy ‘implaited twro their own, with vory slight modifoations, 
Tn Cambodia the country murt have been auore civilized, and had 
a Yoligion, if not on art, ‘Tho Indians soom slowly, and only to a 
limited oxtent, to have been ablo to molify their religion towards 


t Garnior, Joo. cit, vol. i, p. 120, Bas. | langes Asiatiques, ho fuls tho earliest 
Lan, vol. i. Dp. £00, 115, 438, &e, mention of the Camboiian kingdom in 
“ 4.Tn the oxtracts from he *Ohineso | a.m. 616. Brom that period the necunts 
Annals,’ translated by Abel Romusat, in | ave tolarably conseoutive to aa. 1205, 
the firgt volume of he PNonveaux Re } ineé before Oot nothing. 
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Tlinduism, probably because it was identical, or at loast sympathetic; 
but thoy cvortainly endowod the Cambotians with an art which we 
ave no reason Lo KUppose they before poksossed. Now that wo know 
lo what an oxtont classical avt provailed in the eowitry theso Indians 
avo ropnted Lo havé camo from, und to hew lato a dato that art 
continued to ho practised in tho north-west, wo are no longer puzzlod 
to wndersinnd thy provalonco of classical dotails in this tonrple; Im to 
svork ont tho connoxion iy all its variations is ono of the most intorost- 
ing problems that vomain to oxorcise the ingennity of Latnre explorors. 


Baron. 


Thore is a tomple within tho city wells which, when as woll 
known, may prove to ho a grandor and moro splendid tomplo than | 
Nakhon Wat iltsolf, When My, Thomson visited the placo, it wag so 
overgrown with jungle Uhat ho could not mako out its plan or 
evon count its lowers,. Garnior could only form a diagram of its 
plan (plate 21), but ho gave two views—one a woodeut in tho toxt 
{pago 67), tho othor a lithograph in his atlas. It is understood, 
however, that M, Delaporto has cleared ont the placc, and mado 
caroful plang and drawings of tho whole, so thal in a short time 
wo may expect to know all about it, It is a reetanglo, moayuring 
about 400 ft, by 438 ft., and its gonoral appearanco may bo gathored 
hy imagining the offect of Nakhon Wat with fifty-two towers 
instoad of nino, and the wholo porhaps moro richly‘aud claborately 
ornamonjed then ovon that tomplo, It cortainly appears to bo 
oldor—probably it bolongs to tho 11th gr 12th contury; and its 
soulptures ave consequently better in oxecution, thongh whother thoy 
aro oqual in design wo have yot to learn. 

‘Tho most romarkable feature in tho design is, that cach of the towers 
is adorned by four great masks, Ono of tho gmallor of theso is shown 
in tho noxt woodent (No. 878), and gives an idea of the stylo of 
thoir decoyations, but cannot of the larger towors, nor of tho effect of 
a great numbor of them grouped togothor, and dominated hy one in 
the contvo 60 ft, in diameter, and of proportionate height. - 

Tho question still romains, to what deity, or for what desi of 
worship, was this strange temple erected ? We know of nothing like it 
elsowhore, Tt cortainly is not Buddhist, nor Jaina, nor, so far as 
known, is it Hindu, Neithor Siva nor Vishnu, nor any of the familia’ 
gods of that Pantheon, appear anywhere, It may turn out to be other- + 
wiso, but at presont there seoms no escapo from the hypothesis that it 
was dedicaled lo Brahma. Wo havo no templo belonging to this god 
in India Propor, but he does appoar with the othor two in gculpinros 
al ITullabtd, and in other places, completing tho trinity, Tis imagos © 
aro fornd much more frequently in Java than in India, though I am 
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not aware (hat any temple lew yet heon foal in the island dedtestet 
to him. Tn Cumbodin, however, he plays wimost drportant part by all 
the local traditions, Whon) for iustance, the suversign who married 
tho Snake-lcdnp's danghtoy got tied of hin Gither in-luy, le set up an 
image of the forr-faeod Brahma over the gales of tho city, whigh so 
tovrified the old man that ho fled to his dark abode aursing: hia un 
gratofal childion, Such an image does KT) ovis qver Cho principal 


au 
“Leone 
378 Ono of tho ‘Towers of the ‘Lempte at Ongior ‘bom = (Taem a Ihotogiaph by ah, J. Thomason ) 





gate of tho city; Imt tho Chineso traveller, who visited tho place 
in 1295,) calls it a five-facoil dmaye of Buddhal ‘Bho fravellor was 
a Buddhist, and, as bofove montioncd, svuw his own roligion ovory- 
whore, and that only in every tomplo and in ovory pleeo, 

All the traditions collected by Bastian, and tho amorous images 
of Ta Phrohm or Brahma found hy the Fronch at Mount Kromi and 
cleowherg; fully bear ont this assignment of tho temple to Brahma, 








1 Nopveaux Melmges Asintiques, vol i. p. 108. 
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Bub if it should eventually prove to he correst, what a wide door it 
opons for xpeculation, and what a flood of light it would throw on 
many questions (hat are now porploxing’ ns, Is it thal a worship of 
Trahma roully oxistod in Lho north-west, in tho original seals of the 
immigrant races hofore they passed into India, and that it was loft 
to vogolale there whilo tho settlers adopted the more frslionablo 
religions of Siva and Vishon in tho countries of their adoption? If 
this wore 50, » later migration may havo taken place hy a northern 
youto through Yunan, {aking with thom tho older form of tho faith 
and planting it i this far-olf land. 

Ti was not by accidont that ihe knowledge cithor of fra or of 
theso atrangely classical forms of art wore imported into this country, 
Wo cannot yet oxplain how all this happoned, but wo seo onough to 
feol suvo that in a very fow years the solution will be possiblo—por- 
haps easy. It would deed be a triumph if wo could track Brahma 
back {o tho cave whore he has beon so long hiddon, and connect his 
worship with some of the known religions of the world, 


Rather more than a mile, to tho eastward of tho city is anothor 
first-class templo, called ‘Ta Prowm, or Paton ta Phrohm, the resi- 
donco of Phohm or Brahma.’ It is a square, measuring abont 400 ft. 
cach way, and, so far as can bo mado ont from M, Mouhot’s plan, was 
of tho samo class as Nakhon Wat, bub, a6 Liontonant Gainier says, it 
is so ruined that its plan can hardly be mado out,? and it is 60 choked 
with vogolation, that in a fow years not ono stone of it will romain 
upon anothor, 

About twonty miles further eastward is anothor tomplo of the 
wamo olass, but much more porfoct, callod Melea, and at seventy miles 
u third, called Preacan, ‘Theso were only imporfectly oxplored by tho 
first French expedition, but havo been thoroughly investigated hy tho 
xocond,? and wo may hope soon to havo pana and all tho dotnile 
noceskary to enable us to speak with confidence with ropaid to this 
wurjous but most interesting group of temples, They aro ovidently 
vory numerous, and all most elaborately adorned, and, it need hardly 
ho added, very unlike anything we have met with in any part of 
India described in the previous chapters of this work, ‘They cer- 
tainly are neither Buddhisi, Jaina, nor Hindu, in any sense in which 
we havo hitherto wderstood these terms, and they as certainly are 
not residences or buildings used for any civil purposes. It is possible 
that, when we become acquainted with the anciont architeetwe of 
Yunan, or tho provinces of Contral and Westorn China, we may got 
some hints as to their origin. At present I am inolined lo loole 


“t Bastian, vol. i p 104. * Garnier, * Voyage,’ Ke., vol. i. p 7 
+ V7 Art Khmer,’ p. 88, a 
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further north and farthor west for the solution of tho riddle; Imi, till 
wo are in possession of tho results of the Fronch expedition, it is 
prematinre to spoeulato, % 

Theso great galloriod tomples ‘may ,be considered as the most 
typical, as they corlainly are the most magnificent, of the tomples of 
the Cambodians; but, hesides thexo, there are lon or twelve great 
tomples in Ongeor ‘hom and its neiphhourheod, which anywhero else 
would he considered worthy of attention, Of these, one at Mount 
Bakong, to the south of tho city, is a fivo-storeyed pyramid, with 
sixly small pavilions on its stops, and a platform on its smumit, which 
is now only encumbored with somo débris; but whether they are tho 
romains of a Sikra, or whethor it was a woll-tomplo like thoso in 
Java, if by no means clear. ’ 

To the cast of tho city is anothor somewhat similar—a pyramid, 
with three storeys, rising to @ height of about 60 ft. Ii, howover, ia 
enclosed in a gallery, meayming 250 ft. each way, and scoms to have 
had five pavilions on its aummit, 

The othor tomplos avo not of such magnificonce as to justify their 
hoing described here; their interest would bo great in a monograph 
of tho style, but, without illustrations, their dimensions, coupled with 
their unfamiliar names, would convoy vory little information to tho 
yeader.? 


Civin Ancierecrorn 


‘Tho palaces and public buildings of Ongour xeom to ho quite worthy 
of ils temples, vithor as regards oxtont or richness of decoration, 
“Thoy avo, howover, as might be oxpected, in a more rninous state; 
being less montmontal in their modo of consteetion, and, whut is 
more to ow presont purposo, they havo neither heen drawn nor pho- 
tographed. to such an exi@nt as to render thom intelligiblo, 

A viow of one of tho gatos of Ongeor Thom is given hy Lieutenant 
Garnior, Plato 8; and as it is as remarkablo as anything about tho 
place, it is to bo hoped that full details will bo brought home by 
tho prosont expedition, Fortunately, it is the gateway described by 





1 Ttwould be intoresting if among these 
we could identify that one of which tho 
Chinese tievoller gives tho following de- 
soription:—“ A. Pest de la ville esb un 
autre temple do Pesprit nomméd Pho-to-%, 
auqutel on snorific des hommes. Chaquo 
année Ip ro} va dans co temple faire Ini- 
méme un seorifiec humain pendant In 
nuit.’— ‘Nouveaux Mélange Asiatiques,’ 


vol. i, > 83. . 


® At Buribun, on tho other side of tho 
Jako, Dr. Bastian informs mo there is a 
complete copy of the Nakhon Wat sculp- 
tures, carved in wood in tho 16th centmy. 
‘The placo was the residence of tho kings 
of Cambodian after the fall of the enpital, 
and as miginal art had thon perished, 
they took" this modo of adoring their 
palace. What 0 prize for any Euopean 
mausenm | 


‘ 
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tho Chinese visitor, in 1295,! as at tho ond of the great bridge, which 
was, and is, adorned by filly-two giamts, bearing on their arms the 
great soven-headed Naga that formed tho parapot of tho bridge. 

On each side of the gute evo three slophants, and on each angle 
the hoad of a proal sevon-headed Naga, Above these are figures of 
men and women, Jut the gveut feature is the “four-faced mask of 

Brahma, as on tho spitos of tho Baion (Woodent No, 378), ‘Tho 
dotails of tho wppor part also so fur resomble thoso ofthat templo 
that thoy umat be nearly the samo ago. ‘This, Unorefare, eannol woll 
bo the fonr-fieed. Tiguro of Brahma, which his meyatoful children 
sot up to frighton thoir parent whon they wore fired of him (ante, 
page 680); lub ib is curions to find the legend repeatod in stono and 
standing at this day. It may, however, bo that the stono gave yiso 
to the legend; but, whichovor way iH moso, it is oqually interesting 
as matorial evidences of a history and of a roligion of which, up to 
this timo, wo know little or nothing. 

Tho walls of tho cities woro also of vory great oxtent, and of 
dimonsions commensurate with thoir importance. Thoy seem gonorally 
{o have boon constructed of a cope ferrnginous slone in large blooks, 
and only tho gates und ornamental parts wero of tho fino-grained 
sandstono of which the tomplos and palaces aro built. Wondorful ar 
those tomples andl palaces aro, the civoumstanco that, porhaps, after 
all gives tho highest ided of tho civilization of theso anciont Cam- 
bodians is tho porfection of thoir roads and bridges, One great trunk 
road scoms lo havo slretvhed for 300 miles across the country from 
Korat, in a south-castorly dixcotion, 10 Uho Mekong rivor. It was a 
raised oausoway, paved throughoul liko a Roman road, and covery 
stream that it crossed was spannod by a bridge, many of which ro- 

‘anain porfoet to the presont day. Dy, Bastian desoribes live of theso: 
ono, 400 fin length, and 50 ft, in breadth, richly ornumentod hy 
Dolustrades and cornicos, and roprosontations of snakes and the Snake 
king! Tho oxtmordinary thing is, (ut it is constructed without 
rautiating archos, bub, liko ovory slructuro in tho placo, by a system 
of Drackoling or horizontal arches, aud without comont. Yot it has 
withstood for five conturies, at least, the violence of tho tropical 
torront which ib ‘spans. 

Fivon if no vestiges of thoxo roads or bridges remained, tho soulp- 
tures of Nuklion Wat sro sulliciont to provo tho slate of porfection 
which tho art of transport had reached in this community. Tn theso 
thero aro numerous ropreseulations of chariots, all with wheels from 
3 ft, 10 5 ft. in height, and with sixteon spokes, which mist be of 





= os 4. 
1 ‘Nouvenuxs Melonges Adiatiques’| 2 ‘Jomnel of the Royal Geographical 
yol. i. p. 103. Gavnier, woodouts pp. O) | Sosiety,’ vol xxv, p. 75. 
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motel, for no London coachmaker at tho present day could framo 
anything so delicate in wood, The rims, too, aro in motal, und, 
apparonily, the whool inns on tho axle, ‘Those who aro aware how 
difficult a problem it is to make a porfest whoel will appreciate how 
much is involved in such a porfect solution of the problem as is hove 
found. But it requires a knowledge of tho clumsiness of the Romana 
and our mediwval forefathers in this respect, and tho ulter barbarism 
of tho wheols represented in Indian sculptures and still used in India, 
to fool fully its importanco as an index of high civilization, 

Tf, howeyor, the Cambodians wore the only people who bofore tho 
18th contury mado such wheels as theso, it is also probably truo that 
thoir architecis wore the only ones who had sufficient mechanical skill 
to construct their roofs wholly of hown siono, without tho aid cither of 
wood or concrete, and who could dovetail and join them so beautifully 
that thoy remain watertight and poriect after five conturics of neglect 
in a tropical climate. Nothing can oxeced tho skill and ingenuity 
with which tho stones of the roofs aro jogged and fitled inte one 
another, unless it is the skill with which the joints of thoir plain 
walls avo so polished and so ovenly lyid without comout of any kind. 
It is difficult lo detect their joints oven in a sun-pioture, which 
gonorally reveals flaws not to bo deteoted by tho oyo, Wxcopt in the 
works of the oll pyramid-bnilding Egyptians, T know of nothing to 
comparo with if, 

Whon wo put all these things togothor, it ix difficult to decide 
whother wo ought most to admiro tho mechanical skill which tho 
Cambodian architects displayed in construction or tho largencss of 
conception and artisiio merit which pervades ovory part of their 
designs. ‘Theso alone ought to he moro than sufficient lo reecommond 
their study to every archilect, ‘Uo thé historian of art the wonder is 
to find temples with such a singular combination vf styles in such 
a locality — Indian tqmples constrncled with pillars almost purely 
classical in design, and ornamented with bes-relicly so strangely 
Egyptian in character. ‘'o the othnologist they are almost equally 
interesting, in consequenco of tho religion to which they aro defli- 
cated, ‘J'akon togethor, theso circumstances vendor their complete 
investigation so important that it is hoped it will not now be long 
delayed, 
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Tr is oxtromoly diffionll, in tho present state of our knowledge, to write 
anything, oithov conclusive or salisfietory, about the architecture of 
Chin. This may aviso partly frem tho ineuriousnoss of travellors, 
and purthy beeauso thoro really ave no buildings in tho country 
worthy of the pooplo or thoir civilization, ‘Till vory recontly, tho 
latter would lave hpporred fo be tho duo canse of onr ignorance; 
but Iuely the photographic camora has ponétrated oven within tho 
walls of tho imporial city of Pekin, and has brought away impres- 
sions which po somo wey to modify Lhis opinion, Unfortunately, tho 
camora Jus nob leon aceompaniod by the measuring-tapo or the note- 
hook, and our information is thorofore, in some respects, vagno; but 
if sooms certain that Uhore are buildings worthy of moro attention 
than hes hitherlo been hestowed upon thom. Tyven thess, however, 
aro nob such as wo might expect to find among a people whose 
history and whoso civilization seems so oxact a countorpart of that 
of Deypt. Tn hoth countries we havo tho same long suecession of 
dynastics with dates, oxtonding through 3000 or 4000 ycars, intor- 
ruptod only by shopherd, invasions which in both connirios dasted 
rbout five conturios, whon the words of Manotho sro as literally 
applicable to the 'Taeping rehollion as they are i tho overthrow of 
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tho Hyksos hy tho uprising of tho native Ngyptian zaccs. During 
all this long poriad the same patriarchal form of government pro- 
vailed in both countries—the king being not only the head-of the 
secular govormment, drt tho chief priest of tho people, Both people 
early atlained a cortain stago of civilization, and maintained it with- 
oul chango or progross during tho wholo poriod of their oxistenco, © 
Tho syllabic symbols of tho Chinese aro the oxact counterpart of the 
hioroglyphic wriling of the Egyptians, as clumsy and as wnlike that 
of any othor contemporary nation, and as symbolic of their oxclusive 
sogropation from tho rest of mankind. Jn both counlrics thore was 
always the same calm contemplation of death, tho samo desire for 
an honourable funoral and a splendid tomb, and the samo reverence 
for tho doad, In theso and fifty other particulars, the mannors 
and customs of the two peoples seem identical, and tho perfect paral- 
lelism only breaks down when wo come to speak of their buildings. 
There aro no tombs in China to bo compared with the Pyramids, 
and no temples that approach those of Thebos in dimensions or in 
splondour. 

If the Chineso wore as closoly allied to tho Tartar or Mongolian 
tribes on their north-castern frontier as is generally supposed, this 
difterenco could not have existed, Tt may thorefore be, as has beon 
suspected, that the truco Chinese aro more closely allied to the 
Polynesian races, especially on the sea-hoard, which is the only 
part of tho country wo are really acquainted with. When tho inner 
country has heen moro carefully oxamined, it is probable that we may 
sea causo to, modify our opinion as to tho architectural character of 
the Chineso peojile, : 

This will ho especially tho easo if, as is highly probable, the so- 
callod Indo-Chingso inhabitants of Cambodia aro very niuch moro 
closely allied in blood to the Chinese than thoy are to any of tho 
races inhabiting India 3 bitieo, by tho orection of the buildings deserihed 
in tho last division of this work, tho Cambodians have uobly vindi- 
cated their title to be considered as one of the great bnilding-racey 
of the world, Considering: tho short tinre of thoir existenco and the 
limited area they occupied, they may in fact lay claim to having 
surpassed oven the Egyptians in this respeet. 

Tt will be strango if in onan and Quang-si wo do not evontually 
find the links which will confirm the connexion of the two races of 
Cambodia and China, and explain what at presont can only be regarded 
as ono of the unsolved problems of architectural history. 

A little well-directed industry on tho kpot would vory goon clear all 
this doubt away. Meanwhilo there are othor minor causes which may 
have sontribuied to the eabsonco of monumental buildings in China, 
and which it may be as well to alludo to before proceeding further. 
In tho first place, tho (hineso never had vithor t dominant priesthood 
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wa hereditary nobility. Tho absonco of the formor class is a vory 
important consideration, beeause, in all countries where architecture 
hag been carried to anything like perfection, it is to sacred avt that it 
has owed ils highest inspiration, and sacred art is nover s0 strongly 
dovoloped as wndor tho influence of a poworful and splendid hicrarchy, 
Again, religious and soctarian zeal is often a sirong stimulus to sacred 
architoctnrs, and this is ontitcly wanting in this remarkable people. 
Though the Chineso are bigoted to a greater extent than wo can well 
concoive in all political matiors, they ave more tolerant than any 
ulher nation wo know of in all that concorns religion, At tho 
present momont three great religions secls divide the empire nearly 
equally botweon them, For though Buddhism is the roligion of the 
roigning family, and porhaps numbers more followers than cither of 
the othor two, still the followers of the doctrinos of Confucius—tho 
contemporary. and vival of Sakya Sinha—aro a more purcly Chinese 
sect than tho other, and hold an equal place in public ostimation ; 
while, at tho present timo, the sect of Laon Tso, or the Doctors of 
Roason, is more fashionable, and certainly more progressive, han. 
tho others.’ Christianity, toy, might at one time have cneroached 
largely on cithor of theso, ayd become a vor: ‘y provalont religion in 
this tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans understood thet 
the condition of religious tolerance here is a total abstinenco from 
interference in political mattors, This, howover, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood never could be brought to understand; hence their expul- 
sion frum tho vealin, and the proscription of thoir Iaith, which other- 
wixo would uot only have been toleratod like all othors, but bid fair 
do find moro oxtensivo favour than any. Such'toloration is highly 
landablo in ono point of viow; bub tho want of forvour and onergy 
from which it arises is fetal to any great exertions for tho honour of 
vwligion, 

Tu the samo mumor the want of an horedjtary nobility, and indeed 
of any slrong fiunily pride, is equally unfxvourable to domestic 
arohileeture of a durable description. At man's death his property 
ig gonorally divided equally among his children, Consequently the 
woalthiost mon do not build residences caloulated to last longor than 


thoir own lives, ‘Who royal palaces are morely somewhat largor and 





millions for the Buddhist population of 
Thibet, Manchurin, Burmah, Siam, Cam- 
Dudia, and Ceylon, we shall probably not 


1 ‘The population of Ohime is gonernlly 
ostimaled at 100 millions of souls, ‘This 
L holiove to bo a gross oxuggoialion, and 


would feel yory much more inclined to 
put it ab 800 millions, and of that number 
to oxtimato the Buddhists at 100 millions 
of souls, ‘Chis, howovor, in (ho present 
slaty of our knowledge, is, and must be, 
imere gucssewark, TE wa yt down 40 


err on he side of undorestimating thom, 
making 150 millions tho total nuthbor of 
followers of this religion in the whple 
world, or ono-cighth or one-t onth of tho 
human race—nat one-third or one-fourth, 
at which they are usually estimated. 
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more splendid than those of tho mandarins, but the same in character, 
mul erected with the sume ends, 

Thore is ne country whére proporty hus hitherte been considered 
so scete as China, VPrivete feuds and private wats were till lately 
unknown; loreign invasion was practically immossililo and little 
dreaded. [Toence they have none of Uoxo fortalices, or fortified man- 
sions, Which by thoir mans wd solidity wive such a marked character . 
to a cortain class of domestic ciifices in the westorn world, Hquality, 
pedco, and toleration, ave blessings whose valuo it would bo dimenlt 
to ovor-oxtimate; but on the dead though pleasing lovel whore they 
oaist, ib is in vain to look for tho ragged sublimity of the momnatain, 
or Uho torrific grandour of tho storm. ‘The Chincse have chosen the 
humblor path of Lif, and with singular success. There is not perhaps 
a more industrious or, Lill the late wars, happier peoplo on tho face of 
the globo; but thoy wre at the sume time singularly deficiont in every 
cloment of greatness, eithor political or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it cortainly is curious to find tho oldest 
civilized people now existing on the faco of the globe almost wholly 
without monuments to record the past, or any desire to convey Lo pos- 
terily a worthy idea of their present groatness. Tt is no less romark- 
able to find the most populous of nations, a nation in which millions 
aro always seeking employment, nevor thinking of any of those higher 
modes of expression which would sorve as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and which elevate while feeding the masses ; and still more 
startling to find wealth, such as the Chincso possess, nover invested in 
solf-glorifieation, by individuals erecting for thomselyes monuments 
which shall astonish their contemporaries, and hand down thoir names 
to posterity. . 

From these causes ib may bo that Chinese architecture is not 
worthy of much attention, Tn ono respect, howover, it is instructive, 
sinco the Chineso are thy only people who now employ polychromy as 
an esgontial part of thoir architecture; indeed, with thom, colour is far 
moro essential than form; and corlainly the result is so far pleasing 
and satisfactory, that for the lowor grades of art it is hardly doubtful 
that it should always be so. For tho higher grates, however, it is 
hardly less certain that colour, though mgkt valuablo as an accossary, 
is incapable of that lofty power of expression which form conveys to 
the human mind. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PAGODAS, 


CONTTNTA, ns 


Yomple of tho Croat Dragon — Buddhisi Temples — Pans ~ 'Tomhs— Vailona— 
s Domestic Aichitectine. 


Tr we had the requisite knowledgo, or if the known examples of Chinese 
tomples wero sufficiently mmmorons, we onght, before deseribing thom, 
to classify the buildings, apportioning cach to that ono of the tlirea 
veligions to which it belongs. For tho presont this must bo loft 
to somo ono on the spot. Meanwhile there is no diffionlty in recog- 
nising thoso which belong to the religion of Io or Buddha, ‘These 
aro gonerally the nine-storeyed towers or taas, which, as will be ox- 
plained. horeafter, wo morely dXaggorated ices of tho Indian dagohas, 
The tomples, properly so called, of this religion, are not vory magni- 
ficont, nor ave thoy gonorally Inilt ina pormanent stylo of architecture, 
Vhis is still moro tho caso, apprrontly, with tho tomples of Confucius, 
Tho only ono phat has beon carefully described and photographed is, 
that at Pokin, which is also probably tho most magnificont. Judging 
from, our present information, it moro rosemibles a university than e 
tomple, ‘Choro aro neither images nor altars, but great Tells, on which 
avo hung up tho nemes of the emperors and of tho most distinguished 
literatos of dhe kingdom, ‘Thero are no pricsisj and though coro- 
monies avo thore performed auntally by the onperor in bonony of the 
great philosophor, theyo searcely can bo called worship, or the hall a 
tomplo. = 


Yuriy or ‘ene Great Deacon, 


The most magnificent tomplo in the capital, so far as wo know in 
‘the ompiro, is that known.ax tho Templo of Tleaven, or tho Great 
Dragon! Tt is situated close Lo the southern wall of the city in a squaro 


1 The following description is abridged | ourront in Kuropean books, which were 
from that by My, A. Michio in his work | genovally derived from {ho avails of 
entilled ‘The Siberian Overland Routo, | the Jesuits, who probably oblained their 
Murray, 1864, It is by far tho most dia- | information from Ohiucso sources, It is 
Unet Thavo mot with. ‘Lhe larger wool- {| goneally safor to treat to the aecomit of 
outs in this chaptor avo gonerally bor- } en cducated geniloman deserjbing whnt 
vawed from his work. Tk must @iawever, | he sex, than to tho essay af a mere 
he observed that his dosoriptions differ | scholar compiling from information em- 


xomotimes easontially from thoso hithortn | voyed ina foreign, tong, 
. 2g Y . 
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‘Temple of the Great Dragon. (From a Photograph by Beato.) 
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onclosure measuring ahout aanile cach way. From the onter gato 
a, raised canseway leads to tho toniple, oy eithor side of which aro 
numerous buildings for the accommodation of the priests, which aro 
approached by froquent fights of steps leading down to a park beau 
tifully planted. At its inner oxiremity stands the temple itself, 6 
clroular building, threo storoys in height, with broad projecting roofs, 
tho upper torminating ina gilt bell, Ureetly wider which atone the 
altar. 

Tho temple is raised on a circular pyramid, the threo terraces of 
which are scen'in the woodent, There ayo several handsome gateways 
at intorvals acrosa the canseway, so arranged that from the entrance 
the civonlar tomple itself can be scon through tho long vista, framed 
as it wero by them; and as the whole of the upper part is covered 
with blue tiles.and gilding, the effect is said to be vory pleasing. 

In tho same-onclosive is another temple called that of the Earth, 
whero sacrifices of animals are annually offered to the gods, whoever 
they may be, to whom this toemplo is dedicated. 

Those tomples are said to have heon erected about tho year 1420, 
and, if so old, soom to be in a vory fair state of presorvation, con- 
sidoring tho manner in which they aro now neglected. 

In reading My, Michie’s, or any other dexeription of the Dragon 
Lomplo of Pekin, it scoms iinpossible to avoid fooling that there are 
so many points of resomblance botweon it and fhe Sorpent Temple of 
Nakhon. Wat, that the coincidence ean hardly be accidental, ‘The 
variations are hardly. gicator than might bo oxpected from diffor- 
ence of age, and the fret that tho ono was orceted by Chinese ab the 
northorn oxtromity of thoir ompixo, tho othor hy Cambodians noar the 
southorn Hmit of thoivs, All the links, however, which connect the 
two tomples aro still wanting; yot, as wo have tho assertion of tho 
Chineso traveller in 1205 that the Tho-tze voligion! existed in Cam- 
hodia while howas thore, wo showed not, feo) snapriso-at any similarity 
that may ho traced betweon the temples of the two countries. * 


Bunoursr Teaerns,. 


Tho only Buddhist temple in China of which any: plans havo heen 
made, or which I have myself had an opportunity of inspecting, is that 
at Honan, opposite Canton. Unfortwiatoly it is very modern, and by 
no ‘means monumental, }t is a parnVelogram enclosed by a high wall, 
measuring 306 ft. hy 174 ft. In the shorter front facing tho rivoy isa 
getoway of somo ‘pretension. Shis lenils:to’ a series of halls opanixiy ‘ 
into cach other, and ocenpying the wholo of the longer axis of the 
internal -conrt. Tho- first. and recon of those aro 2 sia or ante- 
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chapels. ‘The coutral ono is tho largest, and practically the choir of 
tho building, [Th containg, tho alga, adored by gill images of the 
neo provions Buddhas, with stalls for the monks and all wiango- 
monis necessary for the daily servies, Behind this, in the next com- 
pertinent, is a dagoha, and in its rear another apartment dovoted to 
tho goddess Kuan yin, principally worshipped by women— in fat, the 
Lady Chapel of the chuvch, Around tho cont are arranged tho cella 
of the monks, theit kilehon, refectory, and all the necessary offices of 
tho convonlt. 'Theso me generally placed against the outer wall, and 
opon into the comb. 

Any person familiar with the 1ock-ent oxamples in India will 
easily recognise in this lomplo all tho fealmes he is aceustomed to in 
tho carlio Chaityas and Viluaas, though strangely altercd by their 
Chinese disguisa, The figure which stood in front of the dagoha 
C(Woodeut No. 61) is moved forward end placed on an allar hy itself, 
with two companions added, in acemdaneo with modon Chineso 
theolagy; Dut the goneral arrangements romain the same, Tho most 
interesting part, however, is the auangoment of the cella, &e., 16la- 
tively to tho templo, Ln one of thee caves ab Dhnmnar (Bhim ka 
Bavat) something like this has beon attempted, but it is evidently so 
dificult of oxcoution in tho rock, that wo are not suiprised to find it 
not ropealed, Tt is ovidontly what was intended to he represented on 
tho contial rath of Mahavolliporo (Woodeut No, 161), and must 
indeed have beon tho geneiel mangement of Buddhist ecclesiastical 
establishments, What is now wanted is, that some one should supply 
information aegeiding,.the carlior temples of tho Chineso, say of tho 
Vath lo the 160k conturios, “hey no doubt exist, and would throw 
gieat light on the earlior Indian exmmples, Tn tho meawwhilo, how- 
over, itis orious fo refer tack to the Woodeut No, £29. From ib it 
will he porcoived that ar ealy as the 1th contury the Buddhist 
Chailya im Tudia, standing in the contro of its Vihara, had already 
hoon sublimatod into mi idol tomplo, smiounded by a series of idol 
nighes, sinco there eamol bo a doubt that the Jaina tomple of Vimale 
Suh is a roproduotion for another purpose of an old Buddhist monas- 
fory, Tho curious point is, that the 18th-contwy tomplo of Tonan 
yoproduces, for their original pmpoxe, forms which in India had, 
sovyen conturics carlior, passed away, to wnothor faith, and becamo 
wholly conventional, It is still more stiange that, if we leap over 
tho intermediate poriod, and go seven centuries furthor back, wo shall 
find in India the same coomonies performed in tho samo form of 
tomaples as thoso at which any ono may assist in China at the pro 
sent doy, . 

At Pokin thore avo sevoial Lamascicw or Buddhist monastories, 
of ® much moe monumontal chmacter than that at Tonan, but it is 
vory difficult indogl to guess at thoir arrangement [rom more verbal 
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descriptions withont dimensions. Tho gntoway of ono, 1opresented in 
Woandent No. 880, givos a Inix iden of the usual modo of constincting 
galoways iu China. : 

Tt has threo openings of pleasing propoitions, and is as well 
designed as any to bo found in China, Behind it 3s to bo seen the 
agoba, to which it leads: a tall form, with a reverse slope, and an 





dod Monumental Gat way of Buddhist Mouastey, Pekin, (Piom a Photograyh by Beate) 


exaggerated t¢o, so altered fiom those wo aro accustomed to in tho 
earlior days of Indian architcctmo, that it requires somo familiarity 
with tho intormediato fous in Nepal and Burmah to-fecl sufo that it 
is tho diveot linoal descondant of the topes at Sanchi or Manikyala 
Avownd it ere minarels, with a cross-loggod sealed figyio of Buddha 
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on cach faeo, But withont @ plan or description it is impossible to 
svy whether thoy come down to the mound, or on what kind of 
basement they rest, : 

Tho oidinery form of a temple, as secon in tho villages or towns 
m China, is catiomely simple, and seems to be the same, whothor 
dedicated Lo Buddha, or to tho Queon of TIcaven, or to any other doity 
of the sliango pantheon of the Colestial Empiro, It genorally consists 
of w square apartment with a highly ornamented rool, and with one 
of tho side-walls removed, ‘Tho cntranco is never at the end, nor the 
ond wall over removed, as would be the case in the West, but always 
the side; anil it is by no means clear that this is not the right and 





ash Jesmple at Veco (liom a Sketel Ly the Author ) 


rensonablo way of anafging matters, In very small tomplos 2 singlo 
beuny supports tho caves, wid a svicon inside forms tho back of tho 
porch and the hont of the temple, In largor tomples two or more 
pillars avo introduced, bul the other arrengoments remain the same. 
Both thesa may bo seon in tho emexed woodent (No, 881), and when 
anianged as picturesquely as in this group, and with thoir gatoways 
wd subsidiary udjmets, thoy become vory pleasing features in the 
landscape, As architeotual objects, thoy dopond for their offect 
principally on colour, which is applied wilh an unsparing hand in 
the form of glazed tiles, painted ornamonts, and fiequontly also 
pafutings, such as Iendscapes wid fignro subjects, Gilding is also 
ompwyed toa peat extent, and with good olfeat. 
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TAS. 


. 

The alycats of Chinese architecture with which the Bmopean oye 
is most familing aie the taas, or nine-storeyed pagodas, as thoy aro 
usually called, “In the south they-gencially lave that number of 
storeys, but not always, and in tho north i¢ ranges fiom thee to 
thirteen. As bofore hinted, these aro nothing but oxaggoiated tecs 
of dagobas, antl ib is easy to taace tham though all the stages of the 
change, In India we can casily trace the single wooden chattah or 
wmbiolla of Kaili (Woodeut No. 56) to the nino-stozoyed towor at 
Chittore (Wootout No. 148), and fiom that the tansition is easy to 
tho Chinese examples, although the elaboation of the two was simul- 
tancous, and the Chineso had mobably ciectéd tall towors as early as 
tho Jains. 

OF those which existed in China in our own time the best known is 
tho colelrated porcelain ‘ 
tower at Nankin.? Com- 
wnenced in the year 1412, 
und finished in 1481, 
it was orected as a mo- 
nunwnt of gratitude to 
an ompiess of the Ming 
family, and was, in 
conseqnonce, gonorally 
called the Templo of 
Gratitude. Th was oo- 
lagonal in form, 236 ft. 
in height, of which, 
howover, about 30 fl 
must bo deducted for 
tho hon spire that snr. 
mounted it, leaving 
little more than 200 ft, 
for tho clevation of tho 
jmilding, or about the 
height of the Monumont 
of London, From tho 
summit of tho "spiro 
eight chains dopended, 
to enh of which wore 
attached nino bolls, and ass Porcelain Tower, Nanhln 
a bell was also attached 
to each angle of tho lofer roofs, making 144 holls in all, which, 








+ ‘Thy tower wes destroyed in the accent Tac rays rbellien, 
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wwhon tinkling in harmony to the evening breeze, must have pro- 
dnuod an offect as. singular ‘an pleasing. .It was not, however, 
oither to its dimonsions or” its bells that the tower owed its cole- 
brity, but to the coating of porcelain which clothed its brick walls, 
as well as the wppor and under, sides of tho projecting roofs, which 
mark tho division of cach storey. ‘The porcelain produced a brilliancy 
of offect which is totally lost in all.tho representations of it yet pub- 
lished, bat which was, in fact, that on which tho architect almost . 
wholly. rolied for producing tho effect ho desired, and without which 
his design is a more skeleton. 





263. Pagotia in Sumuner Palace, Pekin: (From a Photograph by Beato,) 


nin ¢ : 

_ Another celobrated pagoda is that knowitas Second Bar Pagoila,” 
on the Canton river. It ise pillar of victory, orected to commemorate 
» naval battle whiel the Chineso claim ‘to have gained near tho spot. 
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It is,-in design, nearly identical with that of Naukin, but of smallor 
dimensions, and is now fast falling to rain, . 

Theso two ure of tho usnal and mést typical form, and so like 
hundreds of othors, that it is impossible to deduco any sequonce froni 
then: with such representations as we now possess. ‘hough pleasing 
and purposclike, ag well as original, they are somowhat monotonous 





384. ‘Tung Chow Pagoda. . (From a Photograph by Beato.) 


in design. A towor divided into nino equal and similar storoys isa 
vory inferior design to thet of tho minars of tho Mahomodans, or tho 





ordinary spires of Christian churches; and, if all were like thes, wo 
should ‘bo forced to dony. the Chinese the’ faculty of inyongion in 
architecture, Jit the iforth,. however, the forms socom much , nvre 
various. One in the Summer Palaco (Woodent No, 383) in divided 
inte cithor threo or seven storeys, as you choose ‘9 count thom. «Jour 


e 
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of tho sidey of Lhe oetagon aro longer than the other fom, and alto- 
gothor there is a play o€ Jight and shade, and a variety ehout Ue 
ornamcuts mi this tower, which ix extiomely pleasing. Mt ia mich 
more ike am Lndian design than any other known in China, und 
with tho cholo of pillus sound ils beso, and Une Tat on Stambha, 
which usmally accompany these objects fmthor weal, it recalls the 
original forms as complotely ay any othor object in this country, 

In duet conttasé lo this is tho Pagoda of Lang chow (Woolout 
No, 881), Ils thirteen storeys aio almost more monolonows than 
those of tho Nenkin Pagodn ; ‘but thoy mo morcly architectmal orn 
ments, bluing-coutses, in fect; and as the Lower is not plercod with 
windows hove the base, it becomes, like an Orissan tomplo, an im- 
posing oljoct of architectial at without any apparent utilitmian 
object. Tt thins escapes the charge of littlonoss in design, which only 
too justly apphes to most of 148 compecrs, 

Jé as extremely difficult to form a corect estimato of tho ai tistia 
merits of these towers, difices so original and so national must bo 
intresting fom that cizcuntstanco alono, and it scoms almost impos- 
siblo to buld anything in a towot-hke um of great height, whether 
us a steoplo, & minty, 0. a pagoda, which shall not form a pleasing 
object from its salience and asphing character alone, oven without any 
ical artistic morit in itsolf, Besides these qualifieations, T cannot but 
Uunk that the tapering octagonal fom, the boldly-markod divisions, 
the domical 200f, and gonad consistence in dosign and omament of 
these towors, entitle them to 1ank foloably high among the tower- 
like buildings of the wold, 


"Toms. 


Liko all peoplo of Tartar origin, ono of tho most romakable 
chauctoiisiien of the Chiarese is (hei roveronco fou the dead, or as it 
is usually called, thoir ancesttd worship. Intconsequenee of this, thoty 
tombs ayo not only objects of emo, but have frequently moro ora 
mont bestowed upon them than graces the dwellings of tho living, 

The tombs axe of different kinds; often morely conical mounds 
of cath, with a circle of stones round thoir Daso, like those of the 
Etruseaus ov anciont Gaecks, as may bo seen flont the woodout 
(No. 885) ho1owed fiom Fortune's ¢ China’ -whioh would sorve 
oqually well for a restoration of those of Terguinin or Vuloi, Move 
gonoially thoy aie of a hemispherical shape, smmountel with a spiro, 
not walike the Indien and Ceylonese eammples, but stiltwith a phy- 
slognopy peculiarly Chinese, “Che most common mrangomont is {het 
of a hoiseshoe-shaped platform, cut out of i% side of a hill, Tt eon 
sequontly has a high back, m which is tho onlianco to tho tomb, and 
slopes, off to nothing, at the onuanee to {ho hoiseshoo, where the 


he 
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385 Chinese Giive (LT 1om Portune 8 * Wander Ings in China ) 


wall gonerally texmmmdtos yith two Hons o dragons, or somo fan-., 
tastic o1namont common to Chineso architecinre, When tho iomb 
is pitnated, as is 
gouorally the case, 
on a hillside, this 
@2angemont is not 
only appropriate, 
but ologant, Whon 
tho samo thing is 
imitated ona plain, 
itis singularly mis- 
placed and unintol- 
ligiblo, Many of 
the tombs a10 built —3g¢ — Chineso ‘Tomb (Tromt 1 ontuno'a § Wander ings in China *) 

of gianito, finoly 

polishod, and carved with a profusion of labour that makes us 
yosict that tho people who can employ tho most dmablo matoduls 
with such facility should havo so gicat a jredilection for ophomoal 
wooden structures, 

When the rock is suitable for the purpose, which, however, seoms 
to bo raroly the caso in China, thoi tombs aie cut in the 100k, as in 
Etruria and claowhere ; and tombs of the class just desoribed soom to 
hoa devico for converting an ordinary hill side into a aubstitylo for 
tho more appropriate sitnation. 

Occasionally, howeypr, the Chineso do erect tombs, which? though 
omemeontal, aio far fiom being in such good taste as the two fons 
qual gnoled A tummlus is considered approprialc for thig pm pore all 
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the world over, tnd so is the horseshoe form miler the chemmstaneog in 
which {he Chinese employ it, Dut what can be said in favom ol such 
ananay of objects as Choro shown in the Woodont No 387? Judged 
by the slandud of tasto which prevails in China at the present day, 





497 fhoup of Lomd4 uma Pekin (Event a Phatogi ipl hy Beate) 


thoy may he considered by the natives us both elegant and oa Tamnertial, 
but it would he difteult to concotve anything which spoke loss of tho 
sopulehro, even fom & Chinuman’s port of view, wile, on the other 
hand, thei dimensions me such as to deprive them of all dignity as 
architectmal oljcots. 


Pains, 


Tho Pailoos, or “daiumphal gateways,” as they ag most impraporly 
culled, a1e another class of monumont almost as hequently mut with 
in Chinese scenery as tho nine-sloreyod pagodas, and copgequen {ly 
nearly as familiar to tho Emopean oye. heir origin is as distinct] y 
Indian %s the other, though, fom thoir nngmoe, boing onsily over- 
imnown, but fow oxamples can he found ma countiy that hes so long 
ceased to he Buddbigg, Fortinatoly, however, wo still possess in the 
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guteway of Sanch (Wooieut No, 10) the typical example of the 
wholo class; and wo find them aflerwaiils roemesonted in henachots 
and in fieseos in a manner to leave ho doubt of the fequency, of 
thei: application, 

Tn China thoy scom almost universally to bo omployed as honorific 
monuments of doceased porsons—cithar mon of distinction, o1 widows 
who have not maiied again, or vngins who have died unmanied, 
Frequonily they aro still constructed in woud, and when stone is 
used they retain to this 
hour the foims and de- 
tails of wooden construc- 
tion, Whatever tho ma- 
torial, thoy consist of 
either two or four posts, 
sot either on the giound, 
so as to allow a passage 
through, or on a platform, 
as in Woodeut No 888. 
This is as usual a form 
as tho other, and shows 
how inapplicablo the term 
gateway 18 to these mont- 
monis, ‘The posis always 
ony ail or fiieze, bear- 
ing an insoiption, which 
as, in fact, the object for 
which tho monument was 
meted. Above this are various architectural dotuls, which completo 
tho design in a mannor hoth original and a listic. 

One serving as the porlal io a dagoba has alicady heon givon 
(Weadewt No, 880), and, though rich, cay hadly be considered as 
superior to that in Woodeut No, 889, which spans ae streot in Amoy, 
Thstead of Tending to a dagaba, as was the enso at Sanochi, and 
gonorally in India, we havo, in this instanco, what appents to bo a 
simulated coffin placed undor canopy, and wbove tho principal 
coinico, which is an cssontially Chincso idea, With thom a hand- 
some coffin is an object of tho highest ambition, and is, consequontly, 
a luxury which tho rich take care to provide thomaelves with dining: 
thon lifolimo, So far as wo know, no great stanotmal degobas over 
oxiatod in China, so that their fom is genaally unfimiiar to the 
people. « 

Probably the Chinese wonld have spent moro painé on their tombs 
had thoy not hit on the happy dovico of separating the monumbnt fom 
the sopulchic. Wo do so in exceptional casos, when wo ciel statues 
and pillais or othor monuments to our great yen on hull-tops or in 





388) Paitou neat Canton (Lrom a Sketch by tho Author ) 
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markot-places; but as a rie, a man’s monument is placed where 
his body is laid, thongh it would probably bo diffiewll to assign a 
good logical reason for the prdetice. ‘Tho grent peculiarity of Chita 
is that in nino cases oul of ten thoy effect these objects ly processes 





339 Palloo at Amey (Lrom Tishee’s ‘Ghia Hlistiated ') 


which aro oxactly the 1evoine of those of Kurope, and in most cases if 
is not casy to decide which is best, In erecting the Pailoo, or monu- 
mout, in a conspicuous place apart fom the sepulehre, thoy seem to 
have shown thoir usual common senso, Chough an archileet mal 
vegrot that tho designs of their tombs suffored in consequence, and 
have nono of that megnificonco which wo should oxpeel among a 
people at all times so addicted to ancestial worship as the Chinese, 

Tn an historical point of view, iho most envious thing connesled 
with these Pailoos seoms to he, that at Sanchi, about tho Christian 
Tha, we find thom used as giuleways to a sinvated tomb, Jn Thdia 
hoth the tunmulus and the Pailoo had ad that time passed wway from, 
thoir original sepylchral meaning ; the ono had become a relic-shrine, 
tho other an iconosiasia, Two thousand yeas afterwards in Chine 
wo find thom both still used for tho purposes for which thoy woro 
originally designed, 


moa Domusrig Ancurrucrurt, 


It is in their domestic architeoture, if in any, that tho (hincse 
excel; there wo do nyt look either for monumental grandeur or for 
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durability, and ib is almost impossible to 1csist boing captivated by 
tho gaicty and brilliancy of a Chineso dwelling of tho first class, and 
the oxuborant richness and beauty of thé carvings and ornaments tha 
are heaped on every part of it, 

One of the most remarkable peeuliaritics of their houses is the 
almost universal concayg form of 100f, which writers on the subjec 
have gonorally referred to as a ieminiscenco of the tent of tho 
Tartars, who aro supposed to have introduced it, The authos o 
this theory, however, forgot that the Chinese have heen longer out of 
jonts, and know less of thom, than any other peoplo now on tho fico 
of the globo. The Tartar conquest, like oar Norman ono, las long 
beon a fnsion rather than a subjection, md docs not seem to have pio- 
duced any visible effect on the mannors or customs of the origina 
inhabitanis of China, It may also be observed that tho typical form 
of the roof of a Tartar tont was and is domical, like those 1epresented 
in tho Assyrian sculpinres, and seldom, if ever, constructed with a 
hollow curve; so that the argument tells the othor way. Be this 
as it may, tho form of roof in question aroso liom a constructive 
oxigonco, which othors would do woll to imitate, Tn a eomiry like 
China, whore vory heavy rains fill at one season of tho yoar, tiled 
roofs, such as thoy almost univoisally uso, roquiro a high pitch to 
carry off the water ; but tho glaring sunshine of another season 1¢ndors 
shado to walls and win- 
down absolutcly noces- 
sary. If (as on the left 
of tho gnnoxod din- 
gram) tho slopo of the 
roof is continued go far 
tont a8 to bo offoctive for 
the last purpose, tha 
upper windows aro too 
much darkened, and it 
is impossible to seo ont 
of thom. ‘To remedy : 
this defeot, tho Chincso — 90 Diograns of Chinese conati ne tion 
eariy out their caves 
almost horizontally from tho face of the walls, whore a loak hecomes 
of slight importence; and thon, to break the awkward angle causod 
hy tho mecting 6f theso two slopes, they caso it off with a hollow 
curve, which not only answers tho double prrpuse of tho roof moro 
effectually, but produces what the Chineso thirtk— and porhapa rightly 
—tha most pleasing form of roof. 

Tho only parts of sugh a roof that admit of decoration by tarving 
aro ovidently cither the contial or angular ridges; and here they 
exoggorate thoir favourite hollow eurvo to an oxtont mupleasing ton 
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Unropoan cyo the nuglea boing, in some instances, achlly tired 
Tnek, and the ridge boing also ornamented by uptmined ommnonts 
nb its onda, (oan extent woeanmal roconeile with our notions; wer 
indeod is if possible wo should, when thoy ave overloaded with pro- 
fexquo ointments to thé oxtont tuo offen found. 

Anollwr poontiavity thet gives a very, local charactor (o thoir 
Mehilectve ix their moda of framing a rool, so wiliko that of any 
other peoplo, Thix arises fiom tho tintbor most oasily available for 
tho pu peso boing a small pine, which has the peculiarity of boing 
sufl and spongy in the inside, whilo the onler vima of wood, jual 
wider the bark, 1olain their hardness and strength; it is thus 
prutioally @ hollow woodon os linder, which, if squared to form a 
framing ak wo do, wonld fall to pioces; but moroly cleanod and 
usol whole, it is a vory strong and durablo builling-material, though 
ono which requires all a Chinaman’s ingentity and neatness -to 
fiamo together with suificiont 1igility for the pw poses of a roul. 

Tho uprighta which support theso 100fs are generally formed of 
tho same wool, though nol unfroquently they 210 granito posts—thoy 
caunot bo called pillas—of the sumo dimensions, and strong thened, 
or rathor sloadied, hy iransverso picees of wood, tho spaco botweon 
which and tho roof is gono.ally filled with opon-work carving, 80 a8 
10 form a species of frieze, 

Tho roof is usually constructed (as shown in diagram No, 390) by 
using thico or four transvoise pieces or tio-henms, ono over tho other, 
tho onds of each beam boing supported on that below it by means of 
w framed pieco of a different class of wood By this method, though 
to ws tb may look unseientific, thoy make up a fining that rosists 
tho strongest winds uninjered, Somotines, as shown in the dotted 
Hines of the same wooden, (hey. enury (he ourve aoross the top of thor 
roots jut, whon this ix dono, thoy are obliged to have recauas to 
motel voollng, ar lo flex gf a greuor Jong th Cin are uanndly found or 
corily made. . 

Ags holore ronuarked, howovoer, it ik not sa mneh on its forma the 
Ghineso archilucture doponds ax on ily colours ~ the pillars boing 
gonovally painted red, (he fiezes md opon work gyeon; bhio marks 
the floors and stronger nos, md gilding is used profincly overywhore, 
Whother this would improve # finer or moro solid atylo of art may 
admit of dowbt; but if is eortainly remmkubly pleasing in Chinn, and 
singularly approprinde to tho archileatme we hve beon describing 3 
and grouped ay theso buildings usually ae around garden courts, 
filled, with tho gayest flowers, aud adorned with 1oek-work and 
fountaing moro fantastic than the buildings Unomeclvcs, tho taney 

may ofsily be charmed with the‘resnli, thgngh taste forbids ns fo 
approve of tho details, 
The samo ophemoral systom of consiruetion whigh provailed in 
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fbwollings of tho rich morchants and mandating was eanicd out in 
the toyal palaces without any increase of monumental charactor, Int, 
of course, avith greator richness of ornathont, and upon a larger sealo. 
Liko most Oriontal palaces, however, thogo at Pekin consist of a 
number of detached pavilions, rather than of numerous suites of 
apartmonts grouped undoy ono 100f, as is usually tho caso in Emopo; 





301 Pavillon in the Summer Palace, Pokin  (I'rom a Photomayilt by Beato ) 


and thoy consequontly nover attain the magniludo essential to archi-’ 
teotural dignity. In the Summor Palace at Pokin thoro wore mpny 
dolached pavilions similar to that 1op.esonted in Woodont No. 391, 
which, whon intorsporsed, with trees and wator and rocky scfnery, 
aid in making up a vory fairy-like landscapo, but in Homsclves can 
hardly le considered as objects of dignified architegl ure, 

, Qa 
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Deoasionally, howdvor, the -Chingxo ubtempted soniothing: more 
moiuniontal, bub without much aiceess, Whare.glass is nob available 
of sufleiont, sizo and in siefictent quarvtition ‘to glaze tho whitlows, there 
ia a diMionlty-in so arranging then that the room shall not bo utterly 

dark whon the shitttord aro closed, wid that tho rain shall not pono-* 
trate whon they are: open: Tn Wooden doystrmetion ‘these, diMeultios 








po we ya? 
992, Pavillon Si the Summer Palace; Pekin, - (rom a Vhotograph by Heato.) 


aye much more casily avoided ; deop projecting caves, and light screens, 
“open'at the top, obviate most of them: at least, so tho Chinese always 
thovght,eand they have.consequently so little practice, that whon thoy 
tricd solid avchitecture in a ‘palace: they could only produce. sigh a 
pavilion as. that figured in Woodent No, 392, which, ‘thongh. charac- 
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‘teristio of. the stylo, cannot be estas vither for the atten of its 
form or the‘appr oprintonces ofits ornamentation. ‘ 
Porhaps ‘their most: sticeesisful cffort’ ii this divéstiou, word whon 
: “they combitied a solid basement of masonry with a light enemies 
“of wood, as in the Wintor Palace at Pokin (Woodent No, 893). 
-this instanco the, height and solidity of the” basomont give ae 


dignity. to the mass, and the light STL or aha ron I is an, appr opriate 


termination upwards, 





Koetenai aan 


idl 


a8, Viow.in tho Winter Palace, Pekin, (rom a Photogyapht.) . ‘. ‘ | 


‘This last illustyation is intoresting, becnuso it oneblos us to tealisy 


» more distinctly than :any other oxample yet known, what must haves. 


heen tho, effect of the palacos of. Ninoveh and, Ehorsabad i in tho daya of 
thet splendour. Like this palaco, thoy. were raised on ai solid baso- 
ment of masonry, and wore themselves composcil of pavilions of light 
nd ornamental woodwork; the. gront differctice being that they, had 
flat-torraced -roofs instead of-those covered with tiles, as: in snowy 
Pokin ; but tho resemblance is curious, and examples even moro noatly 
akin might probably ‘bo found: if looked for. 





> 


Tho ongincoring: works of the Chineso havo heon much oxtolled by . 


somo. writers, but have less claim to’ praise as works of rvionce than 
their buildings have as works of art. Their cinala, it in trua, aro 
oxtensive; but with 800 millions of inhabitants this. is small pryiso, 


and. their construction is.most unsciontific. Their bridges, ° ‘tod, are 


somotimos of great-Jongth, but generally made up of a scvies of mall 


arches constructed on the. horizontal-bracket principle, as nine-tonths | 


of tho bridges in China are, and consequently narrow and anatablo, 
. BaQer- 
2% 
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Whin they do uso the fine meh, if is timidly, and withowl much 
knowlodgo of its pringiples, 

Their most remarkable chyinesring work ie corlainly§ the Great 
Wall, which dofends the whols uorthon frontior of the country, 
extonding over Lil and dale for moro than 1200 miles ax tho erow 
flies, It is, however, of vor 'y varying strength indifferent places, and 
sooms to be strongest and highest in tho noighhourhood of Pekin, 
where it has generally heen seen hy Europeans, Thero it is 20 ft, in 
height, mud ils avoongo thickness in 25 ft at the baso, tapering Lo, 
15 ff, at tho summit, There ae alxo towers at short distances, 
whose dimensions me goncially about doublo thoso just quottd for , 
the wall. 

However absmd such a wall may be as a dofensive expediont, it 
proves that 200 years nc. tho Chinese were capable of concoiving and 
oxcctling works on as preat a scale as any over widertaken in Egypt. 
‘The wonder is, Uhat a people who 2000 years ago were competent to 
such undertakings should have attempted nothing on the samo scale 
since thal Lime, With their increusing population and accumulating 
woalth wo might have oxpectod thoir subsequent works to havo far 
smpassod thoso of tho Hgyplians. Tt, however, remains a problem 
to bo solved, why nothing on so gtand a scale was ever afterwards 
attempted, 

In tho rear of the Great Wall, in the Nankau Pass, thore is an arch- 
way of somo architectuial pretonsion, and which is into.csting as having, 
a woll-ascer tained dato, ap. 1345.! Tts dimonsions aio consideablo, 
and it is crocted in a bold style of masonry (Woodent No. 304), 
Tho upper pat is @ tue arch, though 1b was thought necessary 10 
Gisguise this by converting iis form into that of a somi-oetagon, or 
thico-sided mach. On tho keystone is a figure of Garuda, and on oither 
sido of him a Naga figure, with « sevon-hoadeds snake hood, and « 
hoyond that a class of flowing Wacery we are very Similiar with in 
India about the poriod of its creetion, Tis similarity to the Nopaleso 
galoway at Bhatgaon (Yoodent No, 174) has alroady boon ‘remarked 
upon, and altogether it is iInfarosling, as oxomplifying a vlass of Tadion 
ornamoniation that camo into Chipa from the north, Tf wo had a fow 
spooimens of mt ponotiating fiom tho south, wo might find out tho 
scoret of the history of Buddhist ut in China 


A few years heneo it may bo possible lo nttompt to write a history 
of aivhitecturo in China, At prosont, all that can ho dono is to 
dos@ihe tho style as practised at the presont day, and to point owt in 
what respect it differs from tho styles provailing in neighbouring 
countfies’ Beyond this we shall not bo able to advance till some 





1 ‘Journal of tho Royql Aste Society,’ vol. vit p. 831, (N 8.) vol. v. p. 11, et seqq. 
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aly, Archway in the Nankan Pass (Drom a Photogaph ) 
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qualified person, accompanied by a photogiaphor, is onabled to visit 
tho coutral aud wostorn povinees of the empire, TEvon then his visit 
will bo of vory little use, unloss lio is sufliciontly familiar with tho 
stylo, as now known, to be ablo to disctimingto between what is now 
and what is old, and by an oatonded sorics of inductions to check tho 
wbsurditios of native tradition, and form his own opinion on the faols 
prosontod to him, Assuming all this, it is still doubtful whothor tho 
materials oxist in China for any oxtonded history of tho art. Such 
facts as havo come to light aie nol encouraging. Wood has heen fur 
too extensively used thionghout for any very pormanont stylo of 
architectma ever having beon cmployed, Bub there aro things in 
Cambodia, and other neighbouring stales, which seem to have como 
neithor fiom India, nor from any other country we are aequeinted 
with, but a0 nevertheless of forvign oigin, end must have peon 
imported from somo calrancous land; and il is diMoult lo say whore 
wo aro to look for thoix ggiginals if not in contral or westout Cl§na. 
The same romaks apply to Japan. So fia as our knowledge ab 
presonl extends, there ix nob a single permanent Inilding in tho 
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island of so monumental a character as to desorve being dignified by 
being classed among the true architectural examples of other countries. 
Tt may be thet the dread of" earthquakes has provonted tom raising 
their Iuildings lo more than ono or two storeys in hoight, or con- 
. structing thom of more solid matorials than wood. IL may be, how- 
ovor, that tho Japanese do not belong to ono of the building races of 
mankind, and havo no taste for this mode of magnificonce,” Tt is tho 
samo story as in China; wo shall not know whothor it is dno that 
thore are no objects worthy to he styled architecture in Japan till the 
island is moro soiontifically explored than it has been; nor, if they do 
not oxist, shall wo till then bo able to say to which of the two above , 
causes thoir absonco is 10 ho ascribed. Such information as wo havo is 
vory discouraging; and it is to be feared that, though quaint and 
curious in itself, and so far worthy of attention, it is of little 
intorest Loyontl the shores of the islands thomsclves. On tho other 
hand, it is to be feared that the oxtent of our knowledgo is suffi- 
viont tv make it only too clear that tho art, as practised in Japan, 
has no title to rank with that already described in the preceding 
pages, und consequently uo claim to a,place in a gonoral history of 
architectural art, . 
Iowever admiruble and ingenious tho modern Chinese may he, it 
is in tho minor arts—such as carving in wood and ivory, the manu- 
fucture of vessels of porcelain and byronzo, and all that relates to sill 
and cotton manufactures, In these they certainly excel, and reached. 
a high dogree of perfection whilo Enropo was still barbarous, but in 
all tho higher branches of art thoy take a vory low position, andseem 
utterly unprogressive, 

. They have no povtry, properly so called, and no literature wortliy 
of tho neme, Thoir painting never rose much above the scale of deco- 
vation, their sculpture is moro carving than anything wo know by 
tho higher name, end thpir archilecture stands on tho same low lovel 
as their other arts. Tt is rich, ornamental, and appropriate for 
domestic purposes, but ephemeral und lolully wanting in dignity and 
gvandour of conception, Still it is pleasing, because trathfal; but, 
aftor all, its great merit in tho oyes of the student of architecture will 
probably turn out to rest on tho light it throws on the earlior styles, 
and on the othnographic relations of China lo the surrounding nations 
of Eustorn Agia. : 
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APPENDIX A, 
ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS OF INDIAN CHRONOLOGY, 


Turovauour the preceding pages the dates of kings’ reigns, whore 
quoted, have been assumed ay known, and the oras from which they 
ave calculated ag ascortained, This has beon dono in order not to 
interrupt the narrative of events by introducing a chvonological dis- 
quisition at every point whero a date ocours ; but no one at all familiar 
with the subject needs to be told that the dates of mediwval dynasties 
in India are far from sottled, and that fow aro universally acquiesced 
in, Great progress has, it is true, been mado in the last ton or lwenty 
years in clearing away tho difficultics that surround tho subject. So 
much is this tho case, that. Lhore are only one or tivo dates of suffiviont 
importance to affect our reasoning which still romain in doubt; int 
though this may bo true, thero aro many others about which tho 
worl in general feel considerablo hesitation, Tt consequontly becomes 
almost indisponsablo to state briefly the grounds on which tho chrono- 
logy usod throughout this worl is based, in ordor that tho correctness 
of most of tho inductions stated in it may be estimated at thoir luo 
valuo,? . 


Tho carlicst reasonablo statement hearing on tho subjovt which wo 
possess is in tho 9th chapter of Arrian’s ‘Indica’ St is thoro stated 
—quoting from Mogasthones~“ ‘hat from Bacchus (Exwaku) to San- 
drovotius (Chandragupta), the Indians reckon one hundred and fifty- 


' Tn the year 18701 published in tho 
‘Journal of tho Royal Asiniia Sacioty’ 
NS), vel. iv. p, 81, ¢& seqq., an artiolo 
on Inglian chronology, in which my views 
on tho subject woro stated at grealor 
length and more detail than it is pro- 
posed to do here. Being addressod to 
those who wera ‘aupprsed to be moro or 
legs fumiliar with the subject, the paper 
took the form of an argument, rather 
than of a statomont, and ix, consequently, 


diMoulé to follow by Lhgse to-whom the 
subject ia now. ‘Tho following is an 
abstiaol of that paper, with sueh correc 
tions as havo oeowred to me in tho 
meanwhilo, aud sialed in n consecutive 
foum, and with only Uexe detuila thet 
noom necessary to render it inelfigible, 
Vor further particulars on spuokil points 
the reader is reforred to the mticle 
itsolf, 
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Lie monarelts, who teigned during the space of six Chosand woud 
forty-two yors.” 

The first part of this statement is ominently sulinfactory, as it 
seoms Clear from il that wo possess in tho Puranas tho sama lisis as 
wore stthinitted to the Greeks in tho fonrth contury 3c. Tn the Solar 
lists, wo have in tho Treta Yug sixty-twa reigns, from.txwaku to 
Rama! 'Thore is no conpleto Lamar list in thet age, For tho Dwapar 
ago wo have three Sular lisis; ono for Kusha to Vrihadsana, thirty- 
five voigns; anothor from Dishta to Janamojaya, thirty-threo roigns;, 

and a third, from tho son of Swadhaja, tho fathor of Sila, wify of 
Rama, to Mehabasi, thirty-four reigns. In the Kali Yug we havo no | 
complete Solar list, but tho Lunar Tist gives filly descents from Jara- 
sandha do the last Nanda, ‘This gives 145 or 146 reigns, or rather bow 
few, But tho Lunar lists, from tho Dwapar Yug, givo forty-four 
from Puru io Yudhishihiva, and fifty from Yadu to Krishna, so that 
the avorage is as nearly as may be that staled by Megasthones, 

Tho second part of the statement, giving these kings’ roigns an 
average duration of noarly foity years, must of course ho rejooted, but 
it is mtisfactor 'y to find that, at that carly ago, tho falsification of tho 
chronology had only gone to the oxtont of duplication, and that the 
monstrous system of Yugs, with all thoir attendant absurdities, had 
not then beon invented, 

Though it may not at present be capable of direct proof, I have 
mysolf no doubt that the date assigned py the Iindus for the Kali 
Yug (8101 nc.) is & iruo dato, thongh misapplied, 14 cither was the 
dato when the Aryans assumed that their ancestors had first crossed 
tho Indus, or when they had first sottled on the banks of the Saraswati 
or the Ghoghra. [forms no part of any subsequently invented syatom, 
and geeins tho only ono fixed point in a sca of fulsifiealion, Assuming 
it fur tho presoni, and deduoting Chandrugupte’s dato from it, wo 
havo 3101-825 = 2776 yeuts from Ixwakn to Chandyagupta, which, 
divided by 153, gives Zho reasonable number of cighteon years 
for tho duration of each king’s roign. Of course it is not contonded 
that theso lists aro absolicely to bo doponded upon—many names nay 
be lost, and mauy misplaced, from tho carclessnoss of copyisty, or 
from other causes; but, on the whole, when treated in this mannor, 
thoy afford » reasonable framework for the reconstruction of tho 
anciont history of India, and one thet accords porfectly with all wo 
at present know about the ancient history of the immigrant Aryans, 














1 ‘Tho lists used for thia siatomont of | works, in 185%. In a regular trentise on. 
pre- Biaddhist chronology aro those com- | chronology il would bo indispensable lo 
piled by, James Prinsop, and published | refer to tho Pursnas -thomeclyes; in a 
in his‘ Usoful Tnblos’ in 1886, ‘Thoy wore {mere slutémont of results theso tables 
afleryards revised and vopublished by | ate anply eulliciont. 

Ed. ‘Lhomns, in his adition of Prinsop's 
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Tf this view wm be susteined, tho events which are describéd in 
the Ramayana—nob, of course the poem, which is comparatively mo- 
tlorn—toog place abont 2000 years bolero Christ. Adhering to Ute 
above avorage, we gather that tho events deseribod in the ‘Mahebha- - 
rata, in like manner, occurred 900 years before Chandragupta, or (225, 


or moro precisely, according to the Puranic chronology, thus— 
BU 


Shandragupta a + < ‘i 2 . : % $25 

Sisunagns, 360 yours . Fi . . . ‘ . . BO 

Sunokags. : . ‘ . : . ‘ 128 

Suhadeve to Ripunjaya, 23 reigns nb 18. yeurs . . . 1d . 
1227 


which may probably be talon as vory near the tre dato, 

Té must for the present romain an open question whother the datvs 
just quoted can be go established as to stand the test of the oxigonces of 
modern critical acumon, Tt would bo vory gatisfectory if this could 
be so accomplished. In tho first placo, because it would afford a firm 
basis for all our reasoning regarding tho ancient history and othno- 
graphy of India, Int also beqausq it would provo that tho Puranas do « 
contain the gorms of truths which, when properly investigated, muy 
lead to tho most important deductions, My own impression is ontiroly 
in favour of the oxistoneo of the requisite matorials for the purposo ; 
jut tho fashion has been lately to pooh-pooh tho wholo thing, ad no 
attompt has beon made—so far as I know—hy any compolont scholar, 
to invostigaty the matter on scientific principles. 

Bo this as it may, when wo como ty tho Anjana ova, 691 2.0,,) and 
tho life of Buddha, wo tread on suror ground; and ib is fortunalo for 
our purposes that it is so, as with tho life of Buddha tho mediwval 
history of Indin may be said to commence, and unless his date and 
that of his suceéssors can be established with ab loast approximate 
curtainty, the history of architecture in Tiylia must remain unintol- 
ligiblo, In this instance, however, the matorials, T believe, oxist in 
abundance. They havo not, it is truo, boon as yot invostigated 1o 
snch an oxtent as to rendor any potnt cortain, but the diMeultios 
aro daily disappearing, and as overy point gained aids matorially 
in throwing light on others that have hitherto been considered 
unsettled, we may hopo before long to see tho whole satisfactorily 
resolved, 


There is porhaps no single point in tho whole carly history of 
India on which tho chronicles of Coylon and Further India gro so 
distineé and mnanimous than that Buddha dicd—ag thoy oxpress it, 

“ : 


* Crowfued’a § Embasay to Ava,’ vol. ii, 274, 
a 
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altaived Nirvana-—-at the age of eighty yoars, in the year 648 1. or 
in the year 148 of the Eotzana! or Anjana opoch,*, 

Atlompts have rocontly een made, it appears to me oh tlie most 
iMogical-and insufficient data, to invalidate this conclusion. 'Thore is 
an admitted falsification in the Coyloneso anuala, as sot forth in the 
‘Mahawanso,’ of sixty years about this date ;.but as Turnour, who first 
pointed ib out, oxplained also the reason for it, tho rectification is 
onsy, and the result cloar, It scoms that Vijaya, the first Indian im- 
migrant or conqueror of Coylon, landed in tho island 483 years 3.c,, or . 

athoroabout; and tho reigns of his successors, down to Dovonampiya- 
tisso, tho contemporary of Asoka, whon added togethor, amount to 
only 286 years, When the annals came to be expounded in tho ‘ Maha- 
wanso,’ it was thought expedient, for the good of religion, that the 
coming of Vijaya should be coincidont with the death of Buddha; and 
as tho sacred ora could not bo disturbed, Asoke’s reign was camied 
haok so as to admit of tho adjustment, This was offected principally 
by reduoing the epoch of the nino Nandas from 100 years, at which 
tho Puvanns place them, to forty-four, and by other slight alterations, 
‘Tho sixty yoars was afterwards recovgred by small inoromonts to 
subsequent roigns, not of much consequence, but injuriously affocting 
the correalnoss of tho wholo chronology of tho ‘Mahawanso,’ down to 
about a.n. 400, whon it was compiled in its present form, As 
the date of Asoka’s roign is porfectly well known (272-286 1,0), 
we havo only to reject the most improbable coincidence of Vijaya 
landing on the dey of Buddha’s Nirvana, which thoro is nothing 
to support, and the whole becomes clear, and everything falls into 
its placo.! 

Besides the Coyloneso lists, and thoso quoted by Crawfurd from tho 
Burmoso annals,’ tho Purmias afford us two, quoted below, which aro 
of great interest to us, end the whole are so marvelously coincidont, 
that (hore scoms very litllo doubt of their gonoral authenticity, 


a4 


3 





+ Bigandot's ‘Life of Gandwin,’ p. 8! thet in the 7th contury TTiowen ‘hang 


2 tWmbnsay to Ava,’ Ios, oft: i 

3 «Journal of tho Asinlio Society of 
Bonga, vol, vi. p. 715. 

* Unfortunatoly the Chinese annals, to 
which wo gonerally look: for assistance in 
our (iMteultios, aro not likely to aftord us 
anyin this. Confucius was born 551 nc, 
and died 478; ho wes consequently only 
cight ce old when Buddha died, and 
in order to give Buddha the necosaury 
precedeyeo in dato, the Buddhists boldly 
added five conturics to this, placing him 
about 1000 no, This siruggic belween 
truth and falschoog led to such confusion 

* e 


wrote: * Depuis le Nirvana jusqu'aujoure 
@ hui les uns complont 1200 ans, les autres 
1600 ans; il y on a qui alfrmont quil 
seat doould plus de 900, mats quo lo 
nombro do 1000 n’ost prs onesre com- 
plot.” (‘Itistoire,’ p, 181. * Vio at Voyages, 
i, 8867) ‘Cho flist is the nearest, ao- 
cording to our ideas, IIe was writing 
apparentlyin 1190 An, It may bo 1200, 
if it was wiitton after his return to China; 
but from this confusion it in ovident no 
reliance cafi be placed on any dates he 
may quote from the Nirvana. 
+ ' Embassy to Ava? Appondix. 
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s 
e 
Soman Lise. Lunar Liar, 
$ © Saisunaga Dynasly roiqned 860 years. 
ane BG 7 Bo. 
Kritanjayn o. 2...) GOL Bismaga 2. kw . ORG 
Rananjaya. 6 1. 1 we — |Kakavann, - 2... ek _ 
Sonjaya 6 . . 2. 6%.) — | Kehomadhaman 2. ee 
Sakya . 4) 6 ey) 0 = | Kehotvanjas . ~~ 
Snddhodaue 2...) | Bimbisin wk 68 
Kunwapane, 0. 
Bhumiputra, (1. 
Rattla- 6 6. ee ee — jAjatunin., 2 2. 2...) BBY 
Prasonajit , 6 6 1 eee — | Udeyaswo. . . 1 1. OAD 
Keluiake, 6 6. 1 ee -- |Dasnaka, 6 6. 6 ew BOE 
Kundaka 2 6 6 6. ~— |Nogadaske . . 1...) AMS 
Smatha . 6. 6 2 1 we — [Sismmagn 2 2. 6 1. ATL 
Sumita . . . +. file] Kalusoka . 6, 6 1.) AB 


Maha Nanda 2. 2 6 1. 425 
Sumalya , 1 1 ee ee _ 
TNondas 2. 1 ee _ 

Tnterregnum Kautilyn, ending 825 


With rogard to the first’ or Solar list, Professor Wilson romarks, 
that “Sakya is no doubt tho name of the author or revivor of Budd- 
hism, but is out of place, as ho was the son and not the father of 
Suddhodana.”! ‘This, however, is only one of the aumerous instances 
in which tho grandson takes his grandfather's namo, and which is wn 
intorminable causo of confusion in Indian chronological inquivies,? 
Gautama, as wo know, novor ascontled tho throne, but devoted himself 
to his roligious duties, but his son Ratula suoceedod his grandfathor. 
In like manner, the Prasonajit in the list is not tho cousin and com- 
ponion of Buddha, but the grandson, or grand-nophow of that oarlior 
king of the samp namo, Sumitra, tho last namo mentioned in the 
Bhagavat Purana, scoms to havo asconded the throne about 451, 
hore are no exact dates for fixing this ovdht, and with him perished 
tho long lino of Solar monarchs, who, for more than twenty-six con- 
turies—if our chronology is correct—had nflucncod in so marked a 
manner the destinies of India. ‘ 

Tt was during the reign of Kalasoka,'the cleventh king of this 
dynasty, that tho second convocation was held, 100 ycars after tho 
Nirvana, ‘This, too, it has recontly become the fashion todowbt. ‘Tho 
accounts, however, in tho ‘ Mehawanso,’ and the pointed modo in which 
it is referred to in tho Burmeso annals, socom sufficient 10 solilo tho 
point, Like Vijaya’s lauding in Coylon on tho day of Buddha's 
Nirvana, Promo is seid to havo been founded 443, the year of 


' Vishnu Purana, p. 463, 
* ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sociely, vol iv. (N.8.) ys. 85, 
e 


., 
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this vonvoration.! — ‘Thoy must have bolioved strongly, or thoy would 
nol heye atlomptod the adjusiment, 

As before mentioned, woehave neither buildings, nor Foing, nor 
inseriptions belonging to this period, nor indecd any matorial facts that 
would onublo us te verify the chronological dale. Té is, however, so 
newr tho time whon thoso became abundant, that it doer not scom 
unreasonable to hope that somo such ovidonces may turn up. Till 
something is found, the absonee of all such matorials must romain as a 
omious piceo of evidence regarding the important influonece that the 
contact of the nations of the Wost had on the arts and civilization of 
India at the time, , 





Maurya, Sunes, ano Kanwa Dyyasri 


Grmosorocy, Bunprwus, 
Maurya Dynarty, 130 years. : 

RO, 

Jhondaagupta , , 6. 6 + 885 
a Binbisarne sone ey GOL | Unt) Gumpha, Udayngivi. 


Agky 6 6. 6. 4 ee BIO Oavos\ ab Baraldny, Inscriptions, Tits, ve 
Suynsas. , 6 ew ee BLO 

Dasmate sone e+ 280?) Oave at Barabhar, 

Sangata ., ie Se . 220? 


Indmapatile + « 2127} Cavo at Bhaja? 
Somasarman oe ee ew B10 

Sasadhuman . . 4... 208 | Caves at Udayagivi. 
Viihadratha, 2. 6 0. . 6 195 | Rail at Bhorhut, 


Sunga Dynasty, 112 years 





Pushpomitva . . 6. 188) | Cave ab Bedsa, 
Aguimim . 6 0. 6 4 oe M2 

Sujyeshthy . . 0. 0.) MAE | Craven Oamd 12, Ajunte, 
Vuwumitra 6 ee IBF 0 
Tadioka, or Ardinka 60... 120) | Ubnitya Cove, Navstel, 


Pulndaka 6. 6 6. 1 187 

Ghoshayagn 6 5. 4 eee LE 

Vajamitty 6 5 6 ee TRL 
Bhogovala 6 6. we TU . 
Devabhuti w 5. we. BB | Crve net Karli, 


Kanwa Dynnety, 15 years, 


Vasudeva 2 ww we ww TE 
Bhumimitta 2. 6 ee 67 | Raj Rai eave, Uduyngii ? 
Namyana oo, . wy OBB 
Susman 6 4. 6 eee AT 
wo died ww... 8t 


. e 
TI chronvlogy of these threo dynastios, as recorded in the Puranes, 
may admit of somo adjustment in dotail ; iut the whble is so ven 


1 Gawhud’s ‘Embassy to Ayu,’ vol ii-p. 277, 
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sonable and consistent that it can hardly be to any groat oxtont, 
Tho whole, too, is ngw found 10 ho so porfeelly in accord with tho 
archilectyfe of their age, and with suvh inscriptions as have beon 
found, that I seo no reason whatovor for doubting its gonoral 
correctness, 

Tho cardinal point qu which the whole hingos is tho twelfth 
year of Asoka’s reign aflor his conseeration—tho sixteenth from his 
jnanguration, In that your he pnblished his reok-out edicts, in which 

, ho montions his allios, Antiochus and Antigonus, Ptolomy (Phila- 
dolphus), Magas (of Cyrono), aud Alexander (of Macedonia). As it, 
happens, all these five namos aro mentioned together in Justin's 
abridgment of 'Trogus Pompeius (xxvi, 2,8 and xxvii. 1), though 
without giving any date, As Magas, however, diod nc. 257, and tho 
only year in which all five woro elive togothor was cithor that year or 
tho preceding, wo may safely assumo that the sixteenth of Asoka 
was B.C. 256 or uc, 257. If that is so, it scoms impossible to bring 
down the date of the accossion of Chandragupta to a time moro 
modorn than one or two years after 0.c, 325, The Coylonoso annala 
allow him thirty-four yoars,? but our knowledgo of what happonod in | 
India in Aloxander's timo forbid’ any such oxtonsion, On tho othor 
hand, his accession happening in tho year, or tho year aftor, tho 
defeat of Porus, is not oxactly what wo would oxpost from tho 
contoxt ; but thero is nothing, so far as I know, to controvort it, 

Evon if it wore not so cortain as it appoars to bo from the stato- 
monta just quoted, there can bo no doubt that the chronology of this 
period can easily be sottled from the numerous insoriptions fownd in 
tho rock-cut oxcavations quoted in tho tablo, as woll as from coins 
and othor matorials that oxist, ‘Thoso dynastios thns hecomo a tixod 
starting-point for all our inquirios, cilhor backwards or forwards. 


ANDRA, ok ANDRABRITYA Dyyasry, 


Cnoxorody. Bui.mtyas. 
BO. 
Sipraka .. » + « « BL 
Krishnn . 6). te) ADB | Cave at Nassicle, 
Satakernil.. 2 . 1. . . « 10 | South gatoway, Sunohi. 
Purnotsmga, 6, 6 6 28 | Caves 10 and 11 Ajunta, 
Suivagwami, 6. . 6 46 








VtJournal of tho*Asiatis Soviely of ) vol. v. p. 20, &o., &e. 
Dengal, vol. vii, p. 261; ‘diurnal of the} 2 *Jownal of tho Asintia Soointy of 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. aii, p, 282; | Rongol,’ vol. vic p. 7H, 
Canmingham’s ‘Aichiological Reports, 
’ 
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Aspra, on ANDRABLITYA Dynasty—continued, 





Crmonat oay, é H Sunpwas. . 
Satakaum TL. e+ + AD 61 | Sako Fin established ap, 79 
Lamhodma . . 6. ww, 120 | Nalhepana cavo, Nassicl 
Apilaka. . : » 188 
Sanghe . ewe ea” 8 80 ry 
Suakaini TE. 1...) . 108 | Raha Dama, biidge msciption, a. Lil 
Skandhowwali . . . 186 
Mrigendin . ww - . 199 
Kuntalaswati. soe ee 106 
anwalikarna , soe ee BOT 
Pulomavig 2, 1 » 205 
Gorakshaswasti, 6. . + Bel 
Tala. . eee 266 
Mantalaka . ree tees 4 
Pumdasena . , : + 276 
Sindara : : agl 
Rajadaswati ooo 3 Bins. . 
Sivaswati , fe + 284 
Guutamipttian . 4... . 812 | Gupta Era established 4», 310; envo at 
Naasiol, outer rl Amavati. 
Vastthi puta . son ee B83 
* Pulomat . ie Teoh . a5 je © 
Sivaal poe ee we BOB . 
Skundagwali. 6. 6. B70" 
Yojpsi. . , . » 377 | Cavo at Nassiok, 
Vijaya 65 4 6 4 4» . 0B | Great cave Kenheri. 
Chandrasi . . . 6 ee AID 
Pulomat. 6. we ee 488 
st diols, oe e489 


or 436 ! Caves 16, 17, and 19 Ajuuta. 


Tou this dynasty, ag for tho precoding threo, wo aro dopondont on 
the Puranas; but ifs chronology, liko thoirs, is 8) roasonthlo and so 
consistent willl what wo learn fom othor souregs that [ sog no 
yoason whalover lor doubting ils gonoral correvtnoss,  Thero aro 
slight disurepancios, of course, nol only as lo names but as to the 
duration of this dynasty in tho diffrent Puranas, ‘Thus the Vishnu 
Purana, according to Wilson, onumoraios thirty kings, reigning 4156 
yoars; tho Vayu and Bhagavat tho same. ‘Tho Matsya ‘gives only 
twenty-nine kings, but makes them roign {60 yoars; bal nono of 
them give all the naan, nor does tho addition of tho longost list 
oxtend boyond 485 yoars.' ‘Che wholo, {vom Chandragitpla to the 
last, ‘are also added togethor (p. 282), and make up 751 yours, or 
bringing tho last of the Andras down to aco, 426, The aatual fixation 
of these dates will probably bo found in Nassick cavo insoriptions, 


‘Two Of theso boar dates. one, apparontly in the Tolga of Pulomavi, 
‘ 


4, 


en ethene eee eel 


1 Wileon’s ‘Vishnu Purr na,’ Second Edition, vol. iv. p.200; seo also p. 232, 
nS 


na, nm , 
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} or Padma, is dated ninotcen from “an unspecified era ; the other ds in 
the twenty-fourth year of tho “modern ora,” and tho act recorded is, 
apparently, by ordd® of Gautemipuirad Ags it is, howovor, almost 
cortain that the Gupila ora, \.p. 319, was established in the roign of 
tho laat-namod Iking, 11 scema probable that when thoso insoriptions 
aro more qefully oxamined than they hitherto have beon, they will 
fix these roigns with oven greater certainty than wo obtain from 
tho Puranio dalos; tho ono clomont of wncorlainty boing that the 
new ora does not scom to bo dated cithor fom tho accession of tho 
king or from any great evoni, but four cyclos of sixty years, or 240 
years from tho Suka oa it was intonded to supeisedo.? id 

: Tlowevor this may be sottled, it cannot disturb oither tho initial 
or tho final dates of this dynasty, nor affect to a ‘gioator extont than 
soy ton or twelve years the petod of 751, which oxtendod from the 
accession of Chandragupta to the final ovorthrow of the Andras in or 
about 4.D, 426, 

This boing so, it is evidont that thesé four dynasties form tho 
backbone of our modiwval chronology of India to which all minor 
ovents must bo fitted, and fortunately most of thom do so without 
any difficulty, It was the Scat poriod of Buddhist supremacy in ‘ 
India., There were, it is true, Buddhists in India bofore Asoka, but 
thoy woio thon only a sect, and Buddhism was a religion for two 
centwies after the full of tho Andras. 14 was thon, howeva, a 
struggling faction. Tho modern [lindu religion was gradually 
raising its hoad under tho Gupta and Ujjain princes, and in tho 8th 
contury it superseded Buddhism in most paris of India. 

A groat part of tho uncoriainty that of lato yoars has orept into 
the chronology of this period is owing to tho nogleot with which 
these dynastios havo beon treated by modein investigatws, This 
has avison principally from tho oxtrome arity of their coins, while it 
has beon principally from mumismatio iescarches that progress has 
boon made in the elucidation of maduy Mark passages of Indian 
history. Coinage was, howovor, a most distinotly foroign importa- 
‘lion into India, The Bactrian Greeks wore tho coinors par exerllence, 
and it is through their coins, and thoso only, that complete lists of 
their kings down to 180 nc, havo beon compiled. It ix only from 
thoir coins also that wo know tho names of tho barbarian kings who 
succcoded thom, or those of the Sah kings, who appear next in our 


** Jounal Bombay Binnch of tho  cither of these figures may be employed 
Royal Asiatic Socioty,’ vol. y. p 42 and! in coyerting years of tho Gluisifin Fan 
47, > 6 into these of the Saka om Balleia, ov 

? Ag tho commencement of this ea is I Gupta Samnyals, ‘hioughdat fhis work 
not coincident wilh the years we empluy, Chive use the lattet figma ag Ut more 
but abont halfway betweon 78 and 79, generally in Yee 
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lists Bub tho four dyhastios fom Chandragupta to Ghandrasri wore 
of native kings, who had only indircotly, if at all, come in contact 
with tho Greoks, and ad nowor learnt tho art of coining, or, a least, 
usol it to a stfliciont oxtont to onablo us to identify their names oy 
snecossion from their coins, Thojr caves, and tho inscriptions with 
which thoy covored thoix walls, are fast supplying tho information 
thoir coins, if thoy had existed, would hava ‘aforded 3 but tho invosti- 
gation has not beon taken up by those who have the car of the public 
to tho samo oxtont as the numismatisis, Though, however, has beon 
dono to show that the matorials oxist for establishing tho history of * 

"theso dynasties on a sure basis; and whon this, is dono from ingorip- 
tions combined with architecture, the results ayo move satisfrotory ” 
than when dopondont on nwnismatic ovidonco alone, 





. Sau Kixas or Saurasrra. 
Com Dares, A.D, Com Dares, A.D. 
Nuhopama . , . . 9D — | VierDaman. 2. 0.0 _ 
Urhavadgly. . 6. — {Jeveva Datla, 2 6, oS ae 
e" Swami Chastain 6, — {VijaySnh. . . . 170 240 
Jaya ame . . — {Domai . 0 = 
JivaDama . , . . o~ — /|RudraSah , . . , 197) * 276 
RudraDaman . 72, 151 | Visva Sinha, . 6 0. = = 
Rudva Sha... 102 181 | AttiDammn, . 2. — ae 
Rudra Seh , . 6, 0b 188 | VisvaSeh . . . , 200 270 
Srisah . . . ep oe — [22 Rudra Sinha . , 270 aay 
Senghe Daman, 6,0 ~~ {Ase Damon, . . , 271 280 
Damen Sah. . 6.) Me 223 | Swami Rudra Sah, , 202 gz.) 
YosaDaman 6 6 — | Swami Rudra Sah I. — — 


Damajatn Sai 


Tho ovidence on which the dates in tho ahova list ave founded is 
in onrious contrast with that on which thoso of the previous dynastios 
reat, It is almost ivholly numiamatio, Tho foundor of tho dynasty, 
Nahapona, desoribes himself as tho vieoroy oy solyap of King Kshah- 
avata,? cortainly & forcignor, who conquered tho country and hold it 
in subjeotion for nearly 800 years. 

Tho ond point that inforests us horo is {o ascertain from what 
eva tho dator on tho coins aro to ho caloulated. Whon T proviously 
wrote on the aubjest,® I folt inclined to adopb a suggestion that 
Nahapona was the foundor of tho ore known afterwards aa that of 


5 . 





1 yhis eb is abstracted principally | of the samo jownel, 
from gro in vol, vili, p. 27, ‘Jownal | 7 ‘Journal Bombry Brunch of the 
Bowhay Bronch of tho Royal Asiatic ; Royal Avintic Sucicty, yal. ¥, p40 
. Sooloty,'qnofing only such dates ns ap- | * ‘Journal of tio Royal Asintio So- 
peor cortain, ‘Tho onxlior names are takon | ciety,’ vol, fy, (NS) p. 129, 
from a paper by Bhan Daji. yol. ix. p, 243 
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Vieramaditya, nc. 56. I did this principally heeauso T felt cortain 
that no king of ihgt namo reigned in the first contury no, and I 
could discéver no event occurring aboyt that timo so important as 
to deserv6 to bo commemorated by an ova. * 

On the other hand, a forcign conquest and the foundation of a 
now dynasty wore just sych ovonts as would he so celebrated ; and, 
pending furthor ovidence, this assumption seamed to account for 
what was otherwiso inoxplicahlo in the foundation of this ora, Sines 
‘thon, howovor, a more catoful study of Rudra Damen’s Bridge ine 
scription,’ and tho architectural ovideuce detailed in the preceding 
pages, have convinced mo that suclr a theory was mitenable, The 

" Bridgo insoription is datod in the year 72, from tho same ora from 

which all tho coins of theso kings aro dated. In it ho boasts “ that, 
after twico conquoring the Sata Kaini, Lord of Dakshinapatha, lb 
did uot complotely destroy him on account of their near coy- 
nexion, and thus obtained glory.”. And he Doasts of conquering, 
among other countries, Anupa, Saurastra, Asva Kutcha, Kukura, 
Aparanta, &o.* 

A little furthor on in pur_hislory, Gaulamiputra, ine whose 
reign tho ora was estublished whtich was aftoxwards adapted by the 
Guplas and Ballebhis, boasts, in au inscription in a cavh at Nussick, 
thut ho had conquored, among others, all the countries above env 
merated, and as having re-csteblished the glory of the Satuvelann 
dynasty, aud dostroyed tho raco of Khagarata.? All this reveals a 
stato of matters that will not accord with tho Vieramaditya oi, but 
doos porfectly agree with that of Salivahana, * 

Assuming that the Sala Karni dynasty in correotly rey esented 
in the Puranas, as onumoratod ahove, Rudra Dama would, on tho 
asgamption that the dates were Samveat, have heen veigning an, 16 
(72-66), immediately aflor tho extablishmont of tho dynasty, und 
bofore the long and prosperous roign of Satg Kani IL, whieh could 
hardly havo Laken placo had his family beon smitten so curly hu thoir 
career, But if we assumo that it was ap, 151 (79'-4- 72), ib would 
coincide with the reign of the third king* of that nemo, al al a 
timo when, so far as wo can judge from tho length of tho rigns, wand 
tho carcless way thoy are cnmmorated in the Puranns, tho lfortines 
of the family wWworo oansidorably depressed ; and it ix Jittlo more thin 
w century and 6 half after this dimo that Gantamipatia restored the 
fortunes of his family. Tad 300 yous olapserdt hotaween these two 
ovents, the family couldhurdly over havo atieined the position té lid, 

Another point of more importance is, that the dates on ney Sale 


* e 
» e 
‘Journal Bombay Tianch of the|  ? Ibid, vol. ix. p, 288s soli Shiu 
Royal Asiatic Socicly,’ vol viii, p. 119, | dune, AIS, Ngnelation, 
* Ond, a e 
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fon hem whalover ora celowlated —extond only to 270-271, or 
doubtfully to 292.1 If theso are enlenlated from tho Vierama- 
* dlitya Samvat, thoy must hayo ceased to roign in a.p, 214) or at the 
latost a.p. 286, and fhoro wonld have been no Khageratos tor Ceatta- 
miputra lo hwuble after Av, 312, On the other hand, if calewlated 
from a.p. 79, their final oxtinotion would hgve been in 4.9, 849, or at 
latost A.D. 871. So thal, though humbled by Gautamipuira, they 
+ overlap tho Gupta ora to some oxtoni, which it scoms is almost indis- 
pensablo 1o account for the modo in which"tho Sah coins overlap and, 
«run into those of tho Gupta sories, on which Mz, Thomas so strongly 

and, it appoars to ine, 80 correctly insisty.? 

One of two things seoms necessary: either that the Guptas shall 
be carricd back so as to overlap the Sahs, dating cithor from the 
Vioamadityan or Soluvidan oras, or that tho Sahs be broyght down 
so as to ovorlap thom, if dating from tho cra boaring thoir namo. 
Mr, Thomas and Genoral Cunningham profor tho former hypothesis, 
Fox tho reasons just stated, and othors to be givon further on, I feck 
vonvincod that the latter hypothosis is tho only ono thet is in 

e- accordance with tho facts of the caso as we now know them, 

This auhstitution of tho Saka ofa for the Samvat brings what wo 
know of the’ history, with what we learn from tho inscriptions, and 
gathor from tho coins, so complotely into accordance, thatI can hardly | 
doubt now that it is tho correct viow of the matter, and cortainly 
more in accordance with the facts than that I pxaviously adopted, 


GuePras, 


Although tho Puranas conduct us in so reasonallo and asntis- 
factory a mannor to tho ond of tho Andvabritya dynasty, thoir 
guidnneco forsakos ws thor, After that, all tho subseynont con- 
tomporary dynastios wore thrown into hotch-pot—to uso a legal 

‘ expression—and a systom of fraud and falsification commoncod which 
is tho voproach of Indian history. 14 is not, howovor, difficult to sco 
tho causes of this now and monstrous invontion. Jor six centuries 
anda half Buddhism had roigned supreme in India, and tho system 
of the Brahmans, though probably nover oxtinat, was at loast sth- 
dned and subordinalo. With tho decline of the Andras this stato of 
affairs wae allored, Tho Guptas, who immediately succeeded thom, 
aro shown, both by their coins and inseriptions, tv have beon followers 


ca a or) 


1 sJommngl Bombay Bianch of tho | vol. xii, p. 16; and Jownal of tho 
Noyal Asigy te Society,’ vol. vill. p. 28, Asiulio Sdtiety of Bengal,’ vol, xxiv. p. 
* Tseny.n the Sah Kingg of Saurasira, | 508; aco niso ‘homas's ‘Piinsep,! vol. ii. 
<Torgnal /if the Royal Asiatic Society,’ | p. 05. 
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oo of Vishnu and Siva,! and their buildings at Minn tell tho shmo 
“stor y 2 

Thouglf the Guptts may havo inaugyr ated tho now systom, iL was 
by tho eréat Vioramaditya of Ujjain that it was &tablished, a.v, 515 
650. ITo did foy the new icligion what Asoka had dono for Buddhism 
some soveneand a helf cgninries bofore his tino, To mado o stato 
religion in India, and ostablished it so firmly that little moro than 
a contury aftor his death it seems to have superseded Buddbism 
altogothor. Tt is in his roign, apparently, that the Puranic system 
was invented—not that the Puranas were written or all the fulsifica- 
_ tions of history invonted in his day} but a commencomont was thon 
“mado, and by the 10th or {1th contury of our era it was brought 
to the complete perfection of frand in which it is now found, 

Ono of tho first necessities of the now system was lo throw back 
tho period when Tndia was Buddhist, and to placo a gulf botwoon 
thom and thoir successors, ‘Lo effect this, the Puranas enumorato 
the following :—* After theso” (the Andrabrityas) “ varions races will 
voign—sevon Abhiras, ton Gardabhilas, sixteon Sakas, cight Yavanas, 
fourteen usharas, thirtoen Mandas, oleven Manuas or Thanas*-~ 
sovonty-nino princes will be sovereigns of the carth for 1399 years, 
Then oleven Panras will bo kings for 300 years; whtn thoy aro 
Gostroyed, Kailakila Yavanas will ho kings, tho chiefs of whom will 
“bo Vindhya Saoti, &o.—1008 years.” After various othors: “ho 
nino Nagas will reign in Padmavati, Kantipura, and Mathura; and 
tho Guptes of Magadha along tho Ganges to Prynga.”* Although 
we cannot idontify all theso dynastios with cortainty, wo know, tt 
all eventa, that, instead of succeeding ono another during more thon 
_ 2000 yours, thoy wore all moro or loss contomporary—cortainly Lhat 
“nono wore carlior than tho Gupta ora (ap, 819)—and that nono of 

+ thom survived Vieramaditya (an. 650), ‘The Sakas and Maunns, 
or Hunas, may bo those dostroyod by him, but of this horcaftor, 
Tho Vindhya Sactis wore contemporary wi dh the Guptas, and tho 
Hlardabhilus are somohow connected with Bahram Gaur the Sassanian ; 
und others we rocognixo dimly, but they are slot sufliciontly important 

* to be disoussed hero, 


Of all these the most important are tho Guptas, and fortanately 
their date is one of tho most clearly established facts in motivovel 
Tndian chronology.® 


1 Thomas’a edition of ‘Pringep,’ vol, i.) § Vishnu Purana,’ vol. ly. p, 200. 
yp. 242, ef segg ; aco nino p. 465, af aeyg. 4 Wilson’s *¥isha Trrano,’ vol. iv, 
* Jounal of Uso Awiatio Society of | pp. 201-218, 
Bengal,’ volz vii. p. G34, i“ * 1 need hurdly say that vis Ys unt 
? ‘The Vishnu Purana has Mamas, the | univorsally adinitted by Lndianknehieolo- 
Vayu ant Matsya, Hamas, Wilson's | gisls, Sime iM ei of tho Mose miinent 
sad 
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COINS AND 


Dynasry. Dais on Trscnierions, Ady 
fri oy Raja Cpla sg _ n ~ 
Maharaja Ghelotkachn gy... ° — Blerennt? 
M. 2. adhivaja Chandra Gupta L. 62, 984+-319= 101, 112. Caves 16 lo 
P 20 Ajunta, Build. 
ings yb livun. 
Pr Sumudia ,, i ei® ~ 
7 Chandra Gupte ~ 
‘s Kune, (a oo 448 
"f Skandu 5. 180,137, 441, Mot}? = 449, 486, 160, 405 
‘ Mohendia a minory, .. _ sy 
Mahmaje Sillinsting . 6... . 168+- 4, = > 482 
Rajon Buddha . 6. a 5-4 = 481 
M. &, adhiraja Toramann . 5 .tee 182+ yy = 501 


The three last named can hardly be considered as belonging to the 
great dynasty, though thoy date from the samo eva, and the two first 
woro comparatively ingiguificant characters, 1+ was only Chandra 
Gupta T, An. 401, who assumed tho titlo of Maharaja adhiraja, 
and founded tho greatness of his race on tho ruins of that of the 
, Andrelrityas. 

In addition to tho abovo chronofogy? compiled from coins and dated. 
insoriplions? Major Watson has recontly supplied a most inypoxtant 
item 40 their history from writton records existing in. Gujorat, 

From this wo lear that Chandra Gupte IL, roigned twonty-thyeo’ 
yonrs aflor the conquost of Saurastva by his son; ihat Kumara Pal 
Gupta zoignod twonty yours; and that Skanda Gupta succeeded him, 
but lost Saurastra by tho rebellion of his Senapati Bhatarka, tho 
founder of the Ballabhi family. ‘Ewo years after this ovont Skanda 





among thom placo tho Guptas considor- | fuaia and dates wilh induatry, and re- 
whly earlier, My convistian, however, is | corded thom faithfully. But ho would 
that. toy never would have dono so, had | haye beon a magicinn if he eonll heave 
It not been that thoy placo™ aistakon | unraveled tho tanglod moshos with whieh 
confidencs on wv passngo in a foreign | the Hindus had prrposoly obsawed their 
author of the 11th eontury, tymslated hy | emonology, aud could beve seon through 
Romusat to the following oftots “Quant | all the fulsifeations inventud six conbu- 
au Gouple Kale (tro dos Goupins), on} ries cuilier, Wo cowd not do so naw 
entend par lo mot Goupla dos gens qui, | wilhoul the aid of cols, dated insorip- 
diton, étaient ragchants of pulasants, ob | tong, and buiklings. None of thosa were 
Vero qui porto lour nom eat Pépoquo do | available in his day, and without their 
lour extermination, Apparomment Bal- | aid, the wondor ie, not that he blundered 
Inbha suivit immedintomont lea Gouptas, | in his inductions, bub that he wont so 
car Ito des Gouptas commence aussi Yan | none the truth as ho did. is facts and 
241 de Povo de Snos.” (* Journal Agia- | Ayres aro valuable, and inay gonorally 
tiquor dme sétio, tom, iv. p. 286.) bo yeliod upon, ITlis modo of putting 

Albiruni, from whom this passage is; them togothor and hig induotiona are, ts 
taken,Aive at the court of Mahmifd of | genorally, worlhl¢ss—fot from any fault 
Ghozni, iyi tho 1Hh contury, and wus | of his, bu becanao they lind Loon pur- 
porely falsied hy these wlio prosonted 
them to him: 
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Gupta died, and, as we ayo informed, “at this time tho Gupta taco 
word dothy ‘nell by fyoign invaders.” 1 + 

The ond from which thoso dates aro slakon nevor appeared to mo 
doubtful} and this confirms more and moro th8 conviction that it 
was from tho ora that bears their namo, a.p, 819. Ié could not be 
from the Saka ora, as hay genorally Lown assumed, from the fret that 
Albiruni assorts thet the ora that lears their nemo, was “ apparently ” 
that of thoir dostruction,® hocanso in that caso Skanila Gupte must 
chavo lived and reigned for*ninoty-four youra in addition to tho six loon 
wo already know, from inscriptions, ho oceupied the throne, A reign 

_ of 110 yoars scema impossiblo; and, ff it is nob so, i scoms cortain, 
for the reasons siated in my provious papor, thai the Gupta ora, $19, 
is thal from which thoi coins and insoriptions are dated. 

Teaides this, thore is an insoription on tho rock at Junaghar, en- 
grave by the saino Skanda, the last of the gidat Guptas. This was 
not translated by Prinsep, though a copy of it was in his hands hoforo 
hia last illness,3 Ifad ho lived to translate it, my improssion’ is that 
tho controversy as to tho age of the Guptas nevor wonld have arison 
-—~its evidence scoms so absoluge. Bo this ag it may, it novor aypeareil, 
so far as I know, in a complete” form and translated, {i this was 
accomplished by the Tato Bhau Daji in tho sixth volune’of the Bom- 

, bay Journal of 1862, In it we havo threo dates—the Sadarsuna lato is 
said to havo burst ils banks in 140, 10 havo been ropaixed in 187, and 
atemple to Vishnu built in 138, and twico it is ropeatod “ counting 
From the eva of the Guptas” (Guptasya Kale), Tho stone is worn whore 
tho middle date ocours, but. there is just space cnongh for thoso words, 
Tho samo king, on tho Kuhaon pillar, datos his insoription in 141,! 
bub without montioning tho era, which seems to have boon so usual 
tn Bongal aa not to require being specified. 

Besides this, tho 146% yoars from 819, which wo know from thoir 
dated inscriptions that thoy reigned, is jyst tho intorval that is 
required to fill up the aap betweon tho Ballabhis and thoix eva which 
thoy adopted on tisurping the inheritasco of tho Guptas, two years 
boforo Skanda Gupta’s death? 

, Ono other point of considerable importance to Indian history which 
arises from tho fixation of this date (1.0. 465-70) for the destrnetion 
of tho GQuptas is, that it was almost corlainly the Whilo Thins who 
wore tho * foroign invaders” that struck the blow that stopped thoir 





1 «Indien Antiquary,’ vol, ii, p. 812. | copper-plate giant, In the possession of 
2 «Journal Asiatiquo, series iy, vol iv. | Gon. Ganningham, mil ia in additjop to 
p. 286, the threo olhers of the samo reign quoted 
3 ¢ Journal of tho Asiatic Sooicty of | in my mevints payor, p, 112, 
Bongaly vol, vii. p. OBL be ° *Tndian Auntiquery,’ voFit % BIR; 
+ Thomas's ‘Prinsop,’ i. p. 250. soe also vol. iil. p, Bdd. . 
4 This date ig fom an unpublished re 
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cargor, At loast, wo learn from Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing seventy { 
yoors aftor this timo, that tho ITuns wero « pevorful nation in the 
north of India in his duy, gud we may infer, from. whol he seys of 
thom, had boon sottfed Uhore some timo.! 

On tho Bhilari Lat, Bhau Daji roads—somowhat dowbtfully, it 
niust bo confesso—tho fact that Skanda Gupta had fought, apparently 
with success, against tho Tunas. But the great point is that it was 
just about this time that tho White Tins broko loose and extended 
thoiy incursions cast and west, so that there is not only no improba. 
hility of thoir boing the “forcign invaders” alludod to, but ovory 
likelihood they wore #0. No 6no, indeod, can, I believe, with tho, 
knowlodgo wo now possess, 10nd Do Gnignos’ chapter on tho Whito 
JIuns,? without porcoiving that ib contains the key to the solution of 
many mystorions passagos iu Indian history, Tt is truo India is not 
mentioned thore; but from the timo of Bahram Claur in 420, till the 
dofeat of Forozo in 475, tho Persians were waging on intemecine 
war with theso Ifung, and nothing can bo moro likely than that 
tho varying fortimes of that strugglo should foreo thom to scok tho 
alliance of tho thon poworful Guptag, to assist thom against thoir 
common foo. 

Precisol¥ tho samo improssion is conyoyed by what is said Ly 
Forishta and tho Porsian historiaus* of tho history of that timo., 
Nothing can now, however, be moro casily intelligiblo than the, visit 
of. Bahram Guu to India when first attacked by the White Tung. 
Hig marriago with an Indian ( ? Gupta) princess of Chnongo; the tri- 
bute or asuisinnce claimed hy Foroze and his suvcossors on tho Porsian 
throne, aro all casily oxplicablo, on tho assiunption thet tho two nations 
wore at that time ongagod in a strugglo against a common cnomy, 
This, too, explains tho mention of tho Shah in Shahi on Samudra 
Uupte’s Allahabad insoription.®  Uonco, too, the dovided Porsian 
influence on tho gold cyinago of the Canougo Guptas,".and the innu- 
morablo Sassanien coins of {hab poriod found in all parts of tho north 
of Indian? tn all this tho fassanians seom Insoparably mixed with 
the Guplex, The Porsiana, hoavover, camo ovontnally victorious out 
of tho way, Tho great Cuptas were strack down al some dato between, 
405-70, oy vory shortly aftorwards, ‘Tho struggle, howovor, was 
apparently continued for some time longer by a subordinate brangh of 





' Yopographia Christlana,’ lib, xi p. | lxxvil. e€ seqg. ; Dow's translation, p, td 


B98, adil. Paris, 1707. > ® ¢Journal of the Asiatle Boctely of 
* <fourhal Bombay Brenoh of thd | Rengal? vel. vii 1887, p. 068; also 
Toyal Asiatic Society) vol. x, p. 60. Thomas's ‘ Priusep,’ vol, i, p. 281. 


2 *Tstoiro des ILuns) vol. i. part ii, |  % Thid., yol. y.platus 86 and 87; algo 
Thomaa’s ‘Prinsep,' vol. i.» 277, pluto 23, 

T ‘Lhomas’s Prinsap, vol. Lp. 407, ef 
passim, « 
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theiy snecessors; inasmuch as wo learn from an insoription found at 
Aphsar in Beher,! that the fourth of that dynasty, Damodar Gupta, 
tne encountered, at the battle of Maushazi, the ficreo j prmy 
ostern Wuns.” This event may have ‘stopped the careor of 
tho Thins in India, in which caso it could not well hiwo taken place 
bofore thosycax 536, whan Cosmas Indicoploustes is supposed Lo havo 
written his ‘‘Topographia Christiana? but it is by no means, clear 
that ho was not dosoribing events that took placo when ho was himself 
in Indie some time providusly. But bo this as it may, it brings us to 
the time whon tho battles of Kortr—of which move hereaftor—and, 
Maushavi freed Tndia from the Sakas*and Wuuns, who had long held her 
in hated subjection, Ag I shall presontly attempt to show, it appears 
to mo hardly doubtful. that these two battles were fought botweon 524 
and 644; and they thus fix ono of the most important opochs in me- 
dimval Indian history. Indeed, so near each other are these two ovonts 
in date, that I sometimes feel almost inclined to fancy thoy may be 
ouly difforont names for the samo battle, At all events, thy almost 
cortainly represent parts of tho same campaign which freod Indio in 
that ago from tho Yavanas; and that it was io commom@rate tho,, 
glories of theso slangglos that tho Vicramaditya Samvat was inati- 
tuted, his expulsion of tho Yavanas was, co, the fast sorious blow 
that was struck at Buddhist supremacy, and from tho offeots of which 

it nevor altorwards completely recovered, 


Bawwasnt Dyxasry, 


Dares oy Insoutersons AD 
465 or 470 
* 2 ae 
Cotom, Vioramatitya, 


Bhatarke Senapati.» . 
Dharaconn ys 

Dronasinhe . . 
Dhruvasena Moharaja . 


PrPd hii 


Dhanapatin. , an Dynasty 
Gythasena of Ujjain, 
Sridhova Sona . . 4 £70 (0 560. 
SiladityeaT., . 6 1. ue ~ 
Changrihat . 6. ee _ 

Sridhara Senn ITD. 2 1 we 272 5OL 
Dhruvasena I. , ee _- Uotem, Touon Thaang. 
Sridharagenn I... a _ ; 
SiladityallN. . . . . we B00 676 
Chmagrihn TT... 1. ee - ‘ ~ 
SiladitlyaUT 2... 1 6 bond Bai 
Silnditya Musall . gore 100 718 


o ’ 


' «Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of ; ningham’s (Aichwological Hoports,’ vol, 
Bengal,’ 1866, p. 278, See also Cun- [ iii. p. tue, * . 
. 
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Fowover mistakon Albiruni may be in his dates, there is little 
doulit that ho is quite correct in his statemon, to tho offoct that 
“Lire do Ballabha ost postérfouro 4 colle de Saca de 2/1 aig. Appa 
rommont Ballabha ghivit immédiatoment les Gouptax, ear V'éro dos 
Gouplas commence aussi 241 do Pore do Saca.”! ‘This wo learn also, 
with tho partioulars how it happonoi, from g/olonel Watson's account 
of the {ransaction: while Colonel Toil’s celobrated Prttim Somnath 
insoription makes it also cortain that the Ballabhi ora commoncer. 4.p. 
419.2 This hoing so, it sooms difficult to undérstand why the ora should , 
pave beon called that of Bullabhi as woll as that of the Guptas, 
unless il wore that ib was adopted by the first-namod dynasty, and 
that they dated from it thoir acts and insoriptions, which aro ox- 
Wvomoly iwmerous, ‘There may be reasons why this should be 
otherwise; bul, thongh the point has been gonerally and fiorecly 
contested by ominont Indian chronologists, I fail to appreciate the 
arguments brought forward in favour of vither the Vioramaditya 
or Swke* ors? and look upon their own ora (A.p, 319) as cortainty 
tho ono from which all the Gupty inseriptions are dated. 

My #pression is, that this would mover havo beon considered 
duubifut Inté for an incantions stutSment by Colonel Tod that Bal- 
labhi was déstroyed by tho Parthians a.p, 624,'in the roign of a 
Siladitya, iis last king, lls inhabitants woro, according to this 
account, slaughtered with the usval romantio incidents ; but aftor a 
while a remnant established themeolves in Sidhapore, and finally 
built a new capital, “which they called Anhilwarra, 

The utter falsity of the information so supplied to Colonel Tod 
is proved by tho fact that whon Ballabhi was visited by Eionon 
Yusavg, 115 yeurs aftor its reputed dostrnction, ho found it not only 
standing, and noithor Sidhupore nor Anhilwarra thought of, but the 
ald eapitel atitl romaining ono of tho richost andemost prosperous 
citios of India, and its Idug ono of tho threo greatest kings of northormn 
India, ‘The Icing’s namo was Dhvnyapalon, and ho was a nephew or 
grand nophow of Siladil; hye of Malwa, and tho son-in-law of Siladityn, 
tho roigning king of Candngo." Mastly, wo havo tho dates in auppor 
plates of a Vhruvasona, ona in 310-/ UL0 = 620; the othor 322 ~+ 


"= 





1+ Journal Asiatique,,dmo adie, tom, | of Bongal,’ vol. xltii. p. 872, &o., &e. 


iv, p. 286. 4 © Annedls,’ vol. ip. 216, ef sayy AL 
2 Tod's ‘Aunals of Rajpulana, vol. i. | p. 230 he quotes nnother account, whieh 
p. 801. pleacs the destiustion of fho Bullabhi 


4 Lawson's (Ind, Alt’, yok. ii. p. 752, ef | orn af 805, instent of 205, as in the pro- 
r scqy. to, 987; Dowson, ‘Jomnal of tho 4 vious atatemonl, Theso aro ovitently 
Royal Saintio Souicty’ (N. 8), vol. i. p. | clerical crrovs, If ho hud found anothoyr 
247, ef segg.; ‘Shomas’s 'Prinsop,’ vol.ivp. | 405, if would probably lave boen correct 
270-276; Cu pningham’s * Archeological | within a yetr or so~-405--819 = 721, 
Reports,’ vq. iil. p. 56; Babu Bajendia 5 ©V¥io ob Voyagos, pp, 206, 261, 260; 
$Mittra, <Idtanal of the ae Sooioly | ‘Relations, &o, vol. di, p. 168, 
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819, or 641,! tho vory year that Tioucn Theang mot him at Alalwbad, 
if wo wsnitme them datol hom tho Ballabhi Samvat. 

I woflld ho satisfuctory if wo could doterinine tho date of tho 
dostrdotidn of Ballabhi with precision, as ib i@ ono of those evonis 
thet mark an epooh in Didian history. 14 was ono of tho concluding 
acts of tho old drama qhat closed the medieval porio of Indian 
history, and ushored in tho dark ages which lasted more then two 
conturies from that time, 

The matorials for thid hardly oxist at presont, thongh it may bo 
approximated, Wo havo nmnorons inscriptions of this dynasty, dated, 
310, 326, 348, 348, &e.,? or Ad, 629,945, 657, 667 vespeotivoly, if tho 
figures are all corvestly acad, which ia not quilo clear; and Jastly, 
Mr. Burgess reports ono datod £00, or 4.0, 719, belonging to the last 
Siladitys, and consequently approaching very nearly to tho event, 
‘Iwo accounts aro current as to the modo in which the destruction 
was effocted: ono, that it was caused by an earthquake, which may 
have happened at uny Limo; tho other (by Tod), that tho toity was 
destroyed by tho Parthians If it was hy a foreign foo, ib could only 
havo bean by tho Muhomodans, They woro on tho Indus ingtrength 
in 22 Mogira,* o A.ve 644, of before Tiouon 'Théang had left India, 
and no forcignor could huve crossod tho Indus or attowled Ballabhi 
aftor that time, or for somo years bofore it, without being noticed by 
Mehomedan historians, They romainol thore in strength till aftor 
Mahomed Kasim, 711-715," and it was to him that] was ov oue timo 
inclinod to ascribe the destruction, Tf, however, Mx, Burgess’s dato 
ix corveol, his death was threo years too carly, But I do not think 
it at all improbable that Ballebhi is ono of tho citios—Barus and 
Uvain—said to be plundered by Junaid in an. 725 or 726.9 Barns 
looks vory like Bavoach, and Uzain is almost certainly Ujjain—but 
whothor Maliba js Batlabhi, ] must leave othors to detormine, 

All tho accounts agveo that Anhilwarva Putiun was founded 
Somvadt 802, or ap, 46,7 which may be corfect within a year or two; 
but from tho accounts wo havo, it is ¢lear that an inlorval of fom 
twenty to thirty years must have clapse® hotween tho’ two events, 
during which the inhabitants of tho destroyed city sought refuge ab 
Punchiaur and Sidhapoxe before they underivok the building of thotr 
now capital. Tf, thorefore, we assumo 725 as tho dato of tho destrus- 
{ion of Ballabhi, we shall probably not err more than a year or tivo 
oithor way. 

Tho carliost date of this family yet discovered is ono on & coppor~ 

Coes es ot Bt a 
1 «Journal Bombay Branch of tho | 4 Eliot, ‘Iistoiians of India® vol i, 
Toyal Asiatic SSoicly) vol. viii p. 245. | p. 417. * Loe, cil., 187, of eu 
? Ibid, vol, vitt. p 216. 7 % Toe, oif., 441-42, 


3 Weiler’ ‘Ras Malu, vol. i, p. 183 ? Has Mala? vol. i pk 2h; Lod’s 
End, * Aumals, vol. 1. py 230. «Travels! SPL L 5 a ' 
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plote of Dharasona TL, which hag hoon read by Professor Bhan- 
darkar as 272,! ox, necording to tho views horeadopted, 591, This 
hardly proleblo that any muyoh earlier will bo found ; fort myst bo 
hborno in mind thet *though tho Ballabhis wrestod the soverdignty of 
Chijoret from the Guptaa twe yoars before Skanda’a death (ante, p. 
72d), netthor the first nor second of the racq ventured to assume even 
tho inotlost title of Raja; thoy wore content to remain Sontpatis, or 
Genorals, Tho third calls himsolf Maharaja; but their greatness 
only cnulininatod in or about 4.0. 650, wharf ono of thom, Sri Dhara- 
sona IIL, bocame Maharaja Adhiraja—King of kings or Emporor of 
Northern India? Tho roason of this, as we shall presently seo, was 
that the family that really succocdod tho Guptas in tho placo of 
supromo authovity in Indie was that of Ujjain, the second or third 
monarch of this raco boing tho celobrated Vicramuditya, whose date, 
lor reasons to bo given horeafior, seoms almost certainly to have beon 
fvom 615 to 550. Bo this as it may, as wo shall presontly sco, it 
scoms qtite vortuin that a great Brehmanical rovival took placo in 
tho beginning of tho 6th contury, which quite overshadowed all 
, tho Bugdhist dynastios in northorn India, For a while theso wore 
again eclipsed by a roflox wave of Buddhism, which for a contury— 
Aw, 550-650S-again Wumined India, It was o last oxpiring offort, 
however, and aftor the Jast-namod dato it was only a stiugglo for 
oxistenco on tho part of the Buddhists, and in another century they 
avo known uo longer in those contral countries where thoy had so 
long reigned suprome. : 


‘ «Jounal Bombay Branch of tho} ? ‘Journal of the Asiatic Sooiely of 
Royal Asiatic Sucivty,’ vol. x. p. 70. Tonga? vol. vii. p. 972. 
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Guangkya Dyxasrrss, 


aVisrunn BRanon, 

Net Uarrvab KALvan, 
L. dayn Sinha Vijayaditya, 
2 Laje Sina, Rew Raga, Visa 

erdhann, 

8, Vijaydlityn IL. » 
4, Pulukeni, ap. 180? 
5. Kirlti Varme TL 
8. Mangalten, 
7, Selyasraya Logun to iph Gud, 


8. Amari 

0. Aditya, 

Vikramaditya © 

U1. Vinayaditya, Yuddhe Malla, began 
do reign 4D. G80, 

Vijuyaditye ICL began to voign a.p, 


696, 


18, Vikramndilya Il. began to roign 
AD, 7BB. 

(4, Kirti Varme IZ, 

18, Wirtti Varme IL, cousin of the 
Inst, sn. 799, % 6 

1, ailapa. 

V7 Bhima Raja. 

18, Ayya, or Kirtti Varma TV. 

10, Vijayadilyn TY. 

20. Voila Bhupa TL orVikvamadityaILt, 


in A. 978 yoatored tho monarchy 
which Jud boon for somo timo 
uaurpod by the Rativ Kila, Uo 
tod aon, 097. 

Sutyasaya IL, Dlvt Bliujanga Dove, 
AD. 007, * 3 

Vilvamadilya V. bogan to roign 
aboul ap, 1008 (2 

Jaya Sinha Dove, Jagatoka Malla, 
about av, 1018 (?) 

Someswara Dova I, Trailokya 
Mella, Ahawa Malla, about an, 


10, 
Somesware Dove IT.,Bhunelca Malla, 
A.D, 1099, expelled by his brothor. 
26. Vikiamaditya VIL, Kali Viksama, 
Tiibhuvang Matla, in 4.p, 1076, 
Somesweran Dova IIL, Bhiloka 
Malla, a.n. 1127. 
28, JIrgadoka Malla, a.p, 1188. 
20 Tailapa Dova IIL, Tiailokya Malla, 
AD, 1150, . 
80. Someswara Deva LY., Tribhuvena 
Malla, avn. 1182. Dothroned by Bij- 
jal Dova of tho Kalgbhuriye line. 
After this the southein part of these domtulons 
fell under the sway of the Iofanla Betlalas, whosa 
visa in the Mysore dates fram aw. 081; their 
aentruction hy the Mahwmedans tn 1810, 


* 


2, 
22, 
2B,, 
2, 


25, 


27, 








Zt 


Nasvenn Braver, 
3 Vartan Rasspsenpnr, 
s 


4.) Vision Vindhano IL, ¢or Kubju 
Vista Vardhana, conquered 
Vout an. G05, . 

92. Jaya Stuha 1, 

8 Trelia Raja, his brothor, 

4. Vishon Vardhaue IT 

5. Manga Yuve Raji. 

G. Jayn Sinha LIT, 

7. Kokkili, 

8. ‘Vishnu Vardhane TV. 

2, Vifnyaditya I, 


Brothers, 


10, Vishnu Vaadhane V. 
1f, Narendra Miiga Raju. * 
42, Vishnu Vardhana VI, o Kali 
Vishmt Vavdhana. 
1, Vi eyuslityn TL, or Gung Gamay 
‘ie aditya, conquered Kalinga, 
14, Chalukya Bhima L, his brother, 
15, Vi yaitya UI, @ Kollabhigande 
jaye 
16, Amit Raja. 
17. Vijayaditya TV, or Kandagachite 
ijaya. 
18. ‘Tulape, Usirpor. 
10, Vilnamaiitye Y., thuson of abrothor 
of Amin Raje I. 
20, Yuddhe Malla, 
21, Raja Bhima I. 
22, Amma Raja IL. 
28.' Dhanaxnova,  Tntorregiuum — af 
© twenty-sovon yenrs, 
24, WKielti Varma, ron of Dhanaynava. 
25, Vimaladitya, his brother, 
26. Raja Raja Narendra. 
27, Rajondin Chola, att 
28, Vikvima Dova Kulottunge Chola. 
2). Raja Rega Chota, vieoray for ono 
you, 
30, Vira Dove Kulotlunga Shola, ov 


Soptema Vishnu Vardhane. Vice- 
roy from a,b. 1079 to 1185, 
After Via Deva Kutottunga Chola the countiy 


fall under the away of tho Kekgtya dynasty of 
Worangut, of! hoe Cm me Rude was tho Shier 


A.D, 1262), ‘Tg InteatSol their inaggpuions fs 
Stied AW oan, ne 
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Tho tavo lists in the precoding page aro among the most inte- 
yesting and most important of those wo possess, Imasnneh av thoy 
contain the backhono of all wo know regarding’ the Chehfkyas, wnd 
are, in fuel, what justify us, historically, im orcoting thoi spre. into 
a sopivate divBsion, different fvom tho other forms of architecture 
known in histia. @ ‘ 

What wo know of thoso dynasties is alinost wholly duo to tho 
intollfeont zen of Sir Walter Tiot, who, during his vestdenco in 
Thulin, mde a collection of 695 inscriptions from various parts of the 
Dokhan, From Uieso he abstiacted the lists ho first published in 
tho fourth volame of the Royal Asiatic Soviety ; but afierwards 
much more in detail in the ‘Madras Journal,’ in 1858, from which 
those liste aro copied verbatim.' Somo of the insoriptions were trans- 
luted and published with thoso papors, and othors by Major-—now 
Gonerl—Lo Grand Jacob, in the Bombay Journal (vol. iii, p. 206, et 
seqg,), and othor notices of thom aro found among Mx, Wathon’s insonip- 
tions in tarions volumes of tho ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatio Sovioty’ 
Bul wo shall not know mora than a fraction of what wo ought to, 

ful might know, till Sir Walter Ulliot's inscriptions ave translatod 
and published.? Whon this is dofio, tyd the architecture of tho 
Nizam’s territory oxplored, the Chalukyan stylo will tako ity placa 
worthily betweon tho Dravidian and Indo-Aryan stylos, and “will, if 
I mistake not, bo found equal to either, both in importance and in 
artistic movit, 


. 


Fortunately thoro is no mistako or doubt about tho ora from which 
tho Chalukyan insoriptions aro dated: tho Ballabhi branch succooding 
to tho possessions of tho Gupias in Gujoral, naturally adopted their 


Indian Couneil aro reapongiblo, and knew 
best whut should bo done and what re- 








1 Pose lists wero xopublished hy 
Profeexoy Dowson ino the now seiles 


of tho ‘Smal of tho Roya Asiatic 
Sooiely? vol, Lp. 2568, et key, bub with 
chronological additions that are by no 
meng hnproyenents, . 

* "Tho advantage of their publication 
waa s0 strongly felt by the Counoil of the 
Royal Asiutic Society that in 1873 Chey, 
hacked by a Iettor from Slr Waller, ap- 
pealed to Ter Majosty’s Secxetury of 

* Slate for India in Cauneil, do ganation me 
oxponilme not oxceeding £200 for the 
ynupose, It seems, however, that tho 

© tnanooyof Trulia could not bow the 
strain, for in August Jast a reply waa ro- 
colyed to,the offcot that “Tis Lordship 
regrets that he camot consent to charge 
tho public reyenues of Indip with tho 


cost of auch’ on wpslertaling As tho 
~~ e e 





fused, thors is no more to bo sald whowt 
the nutlor, though Lo outsiders this seoms 
slighty inconsislout with their giant of 
£2000 (0 Max Miller for doing nothing 
that he had not boen well paid for doing 
boforchand., As no ofher means ate 
available in this cauntry, ih is la ho 
hoped that cither the Tiench or Gorn 
Goyornnents WEL lake it up. ‘Thoy have 
always elimdauce of funds for auch pur- 
poses; nnd jitd these inseriplions heon 
collealod by ono of their countrymen, 
Shey would have keen published withant 
a yort’s delay afier having heon ought 
home, although they have no intoreal in 
Thdia thet ern for one moment ho com- 
pored with ours, 
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ora, but the southorn branch boing entirely detachod from any such 
asuoclation, atlaptad do Saka ora (Ap. 70), which was thon, so far as 
Is logwn,” tho only other ora at that Jime in uso in India. What 
ia oqtally important is, that thore souma only one doubtful clato 
mnong all thoso quoted in tho lists~that of 411 Make (an, 490), 
attached to tho namo of Pulakest I, In his first papor,! Sir Waltor 
Viliot thought it so imprubablo, tut ho rojeotod it altogether; and 
Professor Nggoling tolls me ho has strong reasons for suspecting: Lhe 
, copporplate on which it i$ found to be a forgory. , 

As an initial date it doos not appear impossible, if my views are 
correct, though corteinly improbabla. If Bhatarka Sonapati wrested 
Cujorat from Skanda Gupla tie years before his doath, or in 463 
or 468, it is by no means impossible that the fourth fom him 
may havo boon reigning in a.p, 490, but ihe diffiouliy is tho othor 
way. Thore scoms no doubt, from My, Burgess’ 's Badami insoriptions,? 
that Mangalisa succooded his brother Kirtti Varma in 567, and it 
docs seom impossiblo that ho should have been the son of onowvho was 
roigning in 400, especially if ho continued to reign vill 609. If Man- 
golisa was tho son of Pulakesi, which thoro scons no reason for doult- 
ing, il is ovidont that tho colttral figuro of his dato must bo altered 
toa higher munhbor; but to what extont wo shall not know till it is 
ascorfained whothor Vijaya was tho son or grandson ‘of Bhatarka 
Sonapati. In the meanwhile, however, if wo, as an hypothesis, add 
fifty yonrs lo the dato of 411, and malo it 161, or aw. 540, ib will 
alow Pulakesi a xoign of twonty-sovon yorrs before tho accession 
of Mangalisa in 567, which will bring the wholo within tho limits 
of probability, and suems perfootly consistont with “tho oontoxt, 

With tho sovonth king wo tread on surer ground, Tio was the 
king who, when. Dearing his grandfather's numo, Pulakedi, Loon 
Thyung visiled jn 640,? and was, as his insoriptioha toll us! tho 
horo of thoso wara with Uorsha Vorddhana, or Siladitya of Malwa, 
which Ma-twan-lin so graphically doscril®s as occurring in 618 to 
627, T'rom that timo tho dynasty gcams to havo flourished till 
tho death of Vioramaditya II, He asco&ded tho throne 783, and 
diod about 750, or twenty-five years more or less after the deslruetion 
of tho Ballabhi branch. After this, as Sir Walter Liliot oxpresses it, 
“tho powor of tho Chalukyas was alionated for a time, or had 
suffered a partial obsouration, till the time of Voila, who is described 
ag restoring the monarchy in 973."5 After this it onjoyod two 


1 ‘Jounal of the Royal Asiatic Soy, ' ‘Journal Yombay Broneh of tho a 


cloly, vol. iv. p, 12. Toyat Asinlio Soviety,’ vol, iil. 1. 206, ot 
3 *Roport on Belggm at Kuladgi,’ p. | seg. 
Qh. $ ‘Journal of tho Asiatio Mooioty of 


3 *Mdmoies des Gintinda &e,, vol. ii. | Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 68, 
p. 160. a = 


~ 
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contyries of prosperity, till it was finally oxtinguished—their northorn 
posseasions passing: to tho Kalabhuryas—their southern to the Tfoisela 
Bollelas of Dwargsamudra or Pinwlabtd. © ® 

‘Tho history of tke youngor branch of this family wilt pe more 
intoresting {10 gomo future historian of Indian architocluro than it is 
to us at tho prosont day. ‘Thoir possessions Jay principally bolow the 
aston Ghits, on Lhe shoves of tho Bay of flongal, in what aro geno- 
willySnown as the three Civears, extending from Gangam-—in their 
day I betiove—to Mahavellipuram ; but of their architecture wo know 
nothing. No traveller oducated in architectural mattors has yet 
‘Visited that country; and though it sounds like a paradox to sny 80, 
what we do know of if wo learn from buildings not croctod by them, 
and in a country they nover scom to havo possessod, It is only from 
tho buildings of Pratapa Rudra at Worangul and olsowhoro abovo the 
Ghats that wo can approciate tho porfoction to which thoy had 
brought thoir style. 

Fro, the meagro extracts from tho insoriptions of Pulakesi I., 
which Sir Walter Wliot gives in his first essay on this subject, thore 
scoms Little doubt that ho was the king who, 100 years bofore Tionen 

” “psnge’s time, harried tho monastery % Amiavali,? and abolished 
Buddhism ingthoso parts, It seoms also moro than probable, as he 
conquered tho Chola, and burnt Conjoveram, that ho also expelled 
tho Pallavas, and commenced the works at Mahavollipur, If tho 
rook-ont monastory mentioned by Fa Tian and Tlouon Thsang, and 
so often roforred to above, oxisted nt all, it was in his torritorics, and 
nay still oxist in tho Nizam’s, If it did 60, nothing seems more probable 
than that he should seck to mark the boundary of his southern conquest 
hy similar works, Knowing all this, we seo also why thore shonld bo 
so much similarity hotweon Mangalist’s cove at Badami, and {ho noarly 
contlontporary caves at Mahevellipnr, Wo know, tog, that there in a 
vasb traot of country in Contral India, oxtonding cast and wost Lion 
shoro to shoro, and north*nd south from Sadaas to Mora, whieh is 
aovorod with buildings of grenf beauty mul interost, Ind which nobody 
cares to oxplore, We know also Uhut thoro oxists in the Asiatio Society's 
yooms a volumo which contains thoir history, and that of tho dynasties 
who built them, but which nohorly cares to read, Knowing bow onsily 
all this could bo remodied, it is tantalising to clogo this history with so 
meagro a sketch of the Chalukyan stylo as thet contained in tho pro« 
ceding pages, but as the principles of the Indian Council scom fixed, 
its deseriplion must in all probability bo rologatod to a subsuquont 

@ Bonar ation, 


1 ¢ Journal of the Royal Asintio Society, sal, Wp 0. 
2 Vig cb Vayagcs, p 188. 
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Uranr axp Uaxouur Dynxasriis. : 
iy ie eis eee ht ee iecinct cette 
oY e 
’ *, Rriax, Dath. 
Vii ae Sk we ae EO Oe 
Viornmaditya of Wijain, 2 6 kk as * ato? 
Sie (Margie. cee ee ee 20 408? 
Viewamuaditya TL. fhe Gr... 85 O16 
Siludilya LofMnlwa. . 6. 4. | 80 550 . 
Purbhkma., 5 cee ee 25 580, 
Raja Vaddhame . 6... ek 5 605 
Siladitya IL of Canogo . 6. Aaa 40 ol 
Died und ionblos eommerced . — 1618-50 








Although the Dallabhis wiosted tho province of Gujorat from the 
fuiling hands of Skanda, tho Jast of tho great Guptas, lwo yoa1s boforo 
his death, in or about 470, thoy remainod long in a subordinate post 
tion, Thoix oarliost inscription yot found dates only in 593, and thoir 
ono Hmporor or Raja Adhiraja, Sri Dharasona TIL, only asconied 
tho throno after the Canouge dynasty wero struck down én 648~50, 

‘Lho interval betwoon thoy tyo events we aro now happily ablotoe 
AN up with two of tho most illustrious dynaslies of India—tho first 
including tho roign of the great Vioramaditya of Ujjain? who is to tho 
Tlidus what Solomon is to the Jows, or Asoka to the Buddhists. 
Tho Jasi-named religion, as montionel above, was becoming offoto 
about the middle of the 5th contury, aud tho Guplas wero intioducing 
tho modoin Brahmanioal faith in its placo, What, howover, they wore 
only foobly altompting, tho Ujjain dynasty acoomplishod with a bril- 
liancy that has colipsed overything that happened boforo or sinco in 
India, in tho eyos of tho [Tindus at least, All thal is groat in soienco, 
or in poolry, or the arts, shono forth around his wonderful throno— 
tho oxaob countdrpart of Solomon’s—and all that subscquontly took 
placo in India bears the stamp of his gronfmoss. 1 scoms, however, 
to havo boon too bright to last, ‘Tho four succeoding monarchs wore 
Buddhiste—of a singularly tolerant typ itis truo—but still certainly 
favoutora of that religion. ‘Iho last of thom, Siladilya, was tho king 
at whose court Miouen Thsang sojourned in 686, and afterwards in 
642, and“whero he witnessod tho festival of tho distribution of alms so 
ofien alludéd to above, ITliouen Thsang gives tho dato of his death, 
categorically, 650, and adds, though in tho form of a propheoy, that 
aftor that, 1'Indo ontidre sera orf proie 4 des troubles afficux—ot des 
hommas pervors se feront uno guerre acharnéo.’s! ‘This is more then 
confiumed by Ma-twan-lin, but with an apparent discrepancy ¢ dato, 
to tho oxtont,il may bo, of two years? 11 was in fact the commenico- 

° ~ ® 
1 ¢ Vie et Voyages, p. 215, 
* s Jouingl of the Astatic Rociety of Bokgal,’ vil, vi, p. 60. 
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montofl those troubles which eatinguished Buddhism, then in Contra) 
India, and a coutury lator abolishod it wholly, exgept in some romate 
corners of tho land. t 
Whether he died 4n 648 or 650, there is no doubt, from the tina 
rons incidents Au Chinese traveller ‘recounts, that this Siladitya 
asconded tho throne 610, one yeur after his pyont rival, Pulidkosit LL, of 
Kalyan, who, a8 pointed out rhove, bogan to reign in 609, and fonght 
With him with varying suecoss in 618-627, ‘ 
+ Por tho chronology of tho four preceding reigns wo have nothing 
butt the assortion of Monon Thaang, that. “suivant le ivadition” — and 


4 : cere : 
In another place, “on lit dans Phistoire de co royaume,? qua le {ron 


Gtait oooupé il y a soixanto ans par an voi nommé Siladitya ;? and 
furthor, that ho reigned filty years, which would carry ws lack 
41o 530 for the accossion of this king, supposing tho passage was written 
in 640. 

Notwithstanding the confidoneo with which it is stated, T have no 
hesitation in rejecting as oxcossivo 110 for the longth of tho reign of 
threo kings, ,wo of whom wore brothers. I do so with tho more con- 
aiiqonco, gs owr author, though so oxact 2 geographer, and recordor of 
things ho saw, is in no ono instance fo bo depontod upon for his dates, 
Te residod, fer instanco, for five years at Nalanda, and must have had 
access 1o its xecords, yet he tells us that tho convent oxisicd for 700 
yoars,? and thon givos the names of tho five kings by whom tho 
various parts wore built from that time to his day, but sees no 
absurdity in reprosonting these in all instances as the son of the ono 
next named previously, Hach, according to his account, must hove 
veigned more than 100 yeus! Co what oxtont this date of the 
neccasion of Siladitya must be curtailed can only ho ascorlained from 
subsequont discoverion or invosligations, Por tho prosent it will 
aufliga lo abridge it by twenty years, which will being it in aecord 
with all that wo at prosent Inow from othor pum cos,t 

Whon wo turn to tho Mhor ond of unr list, wo havo cortaiuly three 
—probably four kings —for whom wo must find room in cighty years, 
and ono of tho throo, tho“preat Vioranudifya, must have had a long 
reign. Professor Wilson asvribes to him thirty-five years? and J 
know of no authority Dotter than his, especially for the history or 
chronology of this poriod, ‘Tho [indus themselves, with their usu] 


oA 
1 «Vin of Voyages, p, 204, ‘the ouly arhitary adjustmont T have had 
2 ‘Qolations, &¢ , vol, ji. p. 156, oecusion to make im the caonology, I 
3 Toe. oil, vol. Hep. 42. whave lob this stand in the text, lew 


4 Win I wrote last on the subject | Uho eonestion to be mado when anthor ity 
(Toumal of the Royal Asiatic Sosisty,’ | 1s fowid for i, ‘The tenty years, nore 
vol, tv. %. 8.) LT assumed tho figures as | or less, do fob affect any mehitectmal 
thoy stand, as it did not hes appear to | question mooted in Uhe preceding pages. 
me of much importines, ait ag {hia is * © Anintio Ragearches,’ vol. av. p, 87. 


‘ 
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cutclousmess, have forgotlon to record if; and though there are curlain 
Autos in tho Puranas gd olsowhore, there aro no moans of testing their 
noourgey ; Yor Lis accousion, however, fore are ono or tivo tint aie 
worth rodivding, ‘Thus, Wilford roports that? this Viovamaditya 
aseonded tho throne of Malwa 441,} rockoning from the first of Saliva- 
hana, or 620; or, accordliye to the Agni Purana, 437 yeura alter tho 
Kame epoch, or 6167 which, 1 helieve, may be {he oxact year; aud phere 
avo soveral othor dates which might be nsod to confirm this agsintp® 
ytion, but there aro no monks of tosting the gonninencss, - 
Assuming this for tho present, ib loaves: only forty-five years for 
tho vo or three preceding reigns; end it scoms herdly sufficient for 
the purposo, for, as wo shall presently soo from the ‘Raja Tarangini,’ 
thero wore nine dosconta botweon Pratapaditya, tho friend of the first 
Viovamaditya, and Mairigupta, the protégé of tho socond, Of course 
thore may be considerable overlapping among tho first and last of 
thoso nino kings, but it secoms impossiblo to compross the whole within 
a shorter porto. than has been allowed, bd 

Tlowover tha small discropancics of this dynasty may,horoafter he 
adjusted, il is sutisfactory to know that thore is probably no (to that » 

will admit of a greator correction’ than say ton yoars, if so much, and 

the age of the last king, Iiouon Theang’s friend, onabls us to feol 

porfeotly cortain as to the dates of his son-in-law, Dhruvasena, of 


‘ Ballabli, of Sasanka of Pundra Verddhana, of Kumara, of Kama- 


rupa, and of Pulukesi IL, of Kalyan. Wo have thus at loast ono fixed 
point in our moilinval history which is quite cortain, and from which 
wo can caloulato backwards and forwards without diffouliy, and ia 
also an intoresting ons, as its final date, 650, is the boginning of tho 
ond which was consummated, as-~we shall soo in the noxt aovtion, by 
Taaladitya just ono contury lator, 


Kasumin.e 
Asolen, 276 to 240 1,0, Indeajita. 
Talolsa. r Ravana. 
DYnmodera. Vibhighana, 
ae Tartar Princos established aaa 
Kanishka Buddhism. Utpalaksha, 
Abhimanu, 79 an? Tlivanyakeha. 
ILnanyekula. 

Gonannya Dynasry. Vasukulo, 
Gousde. Nage worship restore, Pazttee, invaded Ceylon 2509 
Vibbishans. oe Vake. : 


1 ¢ Asiatio Resenyebes,’ vol, ix. p. 150. ) 5 Low, ail. p. 161, Fy 
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- Kasnum—continued, 
Kehitinendn. Tiianya Sontompmarics of 
Vosunanda. on oiamunn } Vioramaditya, © 
Nara, ae . Matrigupta, vicoroy under Vioramaditya 
Akshan, . ce 4 IL, 515. 
Gopaditya, 880? Pravmaseno IL, invaded Siladitya of 
Gokann, Quijorate-560, % 
Naropsliaditya. Yudbishthtra 1, 
Yudhishthira. Nandrevat, 
o Ranadits%, 
Apriya Dynasty, Vilnamaditya, 
#Pratapaditya, kinsman of Viernmaditya | Baladitya, 
T, 890, + « 
Inlouleas. Naga on Kanwora Dywasry, 
Tunjina. Durlnbhave:ddhann, 627, 
Vijaya. Piatapnditya, 668, y 
Jayondra, Chandhapiia, 713. 
Arya Raja Parapiia, 721. 
, Talatadityr, 725; died 761. Conquered 
Qpxannya Tasn restored. Yasoyornn of Kanoujo, and ayoyran 
Moghavahann invaded Coylon, 472, Indie 


Pravmasonn Le 


me e 


Whon tho ‘Raja Varangini’ is shokon of, in a real Indian history, 
it is only in %ho sonso of tho Fronch proverb—* Parmi los avenglos los 
borgues sont 20i8.” It may bo the hest, but it is a very indifferont 
specimen of its class, Somo of tho fow events it narrates ave intorost- 
ing and important, but they lose much of their valuc from tho 
chronology to which they aro attached being wilfully and systemali- 
cally falsified, Evon thoy, however, may hecomo more valuable then 
thoy now appear, whon tho work ix better odited Uhan it has beon 
hithorto. Tho ecarliost and best account wo havo of ii ia that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in tho fifteonth volume of tho ‘Asiatic Rescarches,’ 
Tho translation, aftorwardy publishod by ‘Troyor hy Fronch, is filer, 
no doubt, but is mado from a loss perfeol mannsoript, and is for loss 
critical, Dx, Goo, Bithlot, who is now in tho valloy, is said to havo 
colloctad sovoral additional and anoro completo MS8¥., from which it 
is undorstood ho is profarig a now ciition of tho work, When 
thia is dono, wo may bo able to uso it moro profitnbly; mean- 
whilo, for chronological pu: poses, wo can only try and find an initial 
and Anal date, and with oto or two inlormedinte syughronisms, ly to 
bring tho whole into an intelligible sequonce ; but so hopolossly is tho 
chronology confused by its author, Uhub this at presont can only bo 
offootad by the application of  systom of averages, which 4s, and 
always runst ‘bo, a most unadtisfnetory malo of procedure, . 

Rejooting at once as worlhloss or hopolergly lost all thoxo parts of 
the history befove the third contmy uc, tho first name we come to is 
the familiar ope of Arka, but hore placed 1894 a0. ox moro than 1000 


w 
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yoars too early. Jt was in ordor t9 recover what was lost by this first 
error that Kalhana Pandit waa Yoreodl to falsify all the dates up to thd 
aceessjon of the Kariots dynasty (4.0,,627), when they were known, 
even in his day, as corlain within ten or twenty yems. ‘Lo offect 
this, ho added ton, tsyonty, or thirty years here and pores as caprico 
dictated, til] at last, losing patience, ho gavo one king, Ranaditya, in 
tho Gth contury, 300 years, instead of a possible thirty, and so mado 
hoth enda mest! So history is wrilton in the Hast %,e 

Aftor Asoka’s, the noxi®neme we meet in the lists with which wo 
aro familiar is that of Kanishka, and he plays so important a part in 
tho history of Kashmir and Gandhaga, that it would he of extreme * 

‘interest if his dato conld be fixed with oven approximate certainty. 
The ‘ Raja Tavangini’ gives us no help in this matter, Cenorally, it 
hag boon assuihed, principally on numismatio evidenco, that he reigned. 
cithor immediately before or immediately after the Chistian Eva ; 
but hotween him and Asoke our lists afford only two names, If, 
therefore, we avo to apply to this hiatory the samo logio tha vory 
learned havo attempted to apply to dates of the Nirvana in the ‘ Maha- 
wango,’ wo must oithor Ining down Asoka to the first cohtury 3.¢., or 
tako back Kanishka to tho thirde As neither procoss is admissible, * 
nothing remains to he dono but to admit that the record,is imporfeot, 
and thet it is only from oxtornal evidence that these dates éan be 
* fixed with anything like certainty. 

von admitting that Hushka and Jushka were tho father and 
prandfathor of Kanishka, which I am inclined to think may bo the 
cago, Instoad of his brothers, as is usually suppasad, it will hardly help 
us much—four roigns of insignificant prinocs in 200 yonts is noarly 
equally inadmissible, and will not help us lo fix Kanishke’s date from 
Asoka’s. i 

Rooontly tho guostion has beon vory much narrowed by the dis- 
covory of a numbor of dated insoriptious at Mulira and olsewhoro, in 
which tho hamo of Kanishka and his successor Tuvishka frequently 
ogour—tho latlor always following, neva: preceding, the formor name. 
Jt is this that makes mo believe that the Iheshka of tho chronicle was 
tho fathor of Kanishka, and nothing in thet caso is so probable as that 
his succogsor should tako his grandfather's name. Jt is almost im- 
possible he should take hia unolo’s, and as tho name of Jushka appears 
nowhove in the inscriptions, it is natural to assumo that he had passed 
away somo timo bofore they wore written, , 

Bo this as it may, the following table gives tho insoriptiona aa 
thoy wore found by Gonoral Cunningham Pe 


~— eT * 


1 General Gumingbam hesitates bo- } Alt,’ vol. i. p. xiv) 
twoon 17 and 24 a.v, for “his donth * ¢ Archeological Roports;’ vM. iii. p, 
(‘Numis. Uhion,, vol. vill. p. 175); Las- | 29, of segg. Md, Thonins's Introduction 
won brings him down §o 40 an, (Ind. | to! Maectonap. 46, ef seqq. 
: . e * 3nde 
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. In fhe Dadg-Pali Alphibel, 


Kanmuka. Maloraja Kanishka, Snmvat). ‘ 
Tluvisttica, Maharaja Dovapyfya [fuvivika.  Samved i. x 


¢ Mahgrija Rojativain Dovapuira Tuvishia.  Sinmval (7. 
g Mithnraja Uuvishila. Sanyat 18, 
8 Vasuifiva.® Mahara Rujatiraja Devapulre Vasu Goya). Samvat tl, 
A Maharaja Viutova, Siuvnl 8%, . 
Munharaja Lajatiraju, Shabi, Vaandovea.  Simval 87. 

ol? Raja Vaandeva, Sranvat 98, 

* oJ 

: In the Buctvian-Pali Alphatet. 
Bahowelpur, — Meharajn Rejagiraja Doyepulra Kanishka, 


Samyat U1, on the 28th of the (Crook) month of Drstus, 
Manikyaln Dopo, Maharaje Konesika, Qushana vase stmvardhalen, 
“Tnereasor of tho dominion of Uio Gushons” (Xushang) Sumvat 18, 
Wardnk Vaso, Mahmunja rajativajn Unvoshita, Snmyat §f, U6th of Arie- 
inisius, 





Other loealities. 


In addition to theao Baotrian-Pali insoriptions, we havo a record of a king called 
Moga (Mon.?), ou a copper plate ftom Leaila, wheroin the Satrap Liako Kusuluko 
(Kozola ?) speaks af the 78th your of tho “ groat Icing, tho groad Moga,’ on tho Sth 
of tho month of Pantemus. ; 


° : 
Tu atldition to the inscriptions Itarihe these names, General Crn- 
ningham quetes & great number of others, with datos in tho sumo 
Samvat ora, oxtonding from the yar 6 to’ tho yoar 284, but without 
any kings’ names in thom. Thoir purport, howevor, and the form of 
the characters used, ho considers aufficiont to show that thoy form a 
conneoted serios dating from ono and tho samo ora, whatever thet 
may be. : 

Yoro, therofore, wo have an ora, which wo may safely assume wos 
established by Kanishka, cithor from tho hoginning of his reign, or 
to mark some important event in it, and which was used aftor his 
tine for two or tree conturios at least, The quealion is, was (hat 
tho ora singo known as that of Vicramaditya, dating from 46 10, or 
wan it tho Sake orn of Kihg Salivahann, dating £96 yours after that? 
General Cumingham unhesitatingly adopis the formor; and though 
i is not a subject to doginatise upon, T am much moro inclined to 
adopt tho latter, 

In tho fixst placo, because T can find no traco of any such ora being 
in uso bofore tho calaclysm in Av, 750, Bhau Daji states that ho 

,knowa no insoription dated in it hofore the 11th econfary,! Goneral 
Cunningham says it was not used as oarly as 826,3 but, in anothor 
place, quotes an ingoription in 754! T know of none carlior; and 
can trace no allusion to any king al tho name of Vioramadilya in tho 
first &utury Rc, and no events that could havo givon riso to an ora 

a 
am 


'¢Jounel Bombay Brauch of the * * Archwological Reports, vol. i. p. 
Rgyal Asiatic Society,’ vol. AX. yp, 242, 26f, 2 Las. ait, p. 68. 
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in 66 au, No trace of it ig found in Thibot, in Burmal, or Cumbedia, 
wut it never was hegrd of in Ceylon or Java, In all these dountriés 
tho Sula ore is lmown and way usedy and it scoms strango that an 
_ ora ostablishod by so powerfal a Buddhist king*g Kanishka should 
have ondured for tavo oy three eonturies, and then pwished, without 
leaving a ¢raco in any Buddhist country, and thou, altor the 8th 
contury, been revived and adopted by tho Brahmans for their chro- 
nology. It may be so; but il is so strange, it scoms to require s¢m8 
valvong ovidence to mukw"it oreiiblo, and none such has fot boon 
udvancal, : 
Uitherto Kanishkaws date has leon assumed almost. whally on® 
uumismutic ovidence, bub it seems to mo without swiiciont grounds. 
Ln all tho lists hithorto published,! there are at least adozon barbarian 
_ kings, several of whom, from the extent of their mintages, must have 
had long and prosperous reigns. ‘l'o compress tho whole into the 
sixty-four yoors that elapyed for the destruction of the Bactrian king- 
dom (120 1.¢.), and the ora of Vioramaditya (56 u.c.), scems elo mo a 
very strong moasuyo, for which I can seo no justification, To allow 
cach, on an average, sixteen years’ reign, scems very much nore Pee 
lable, especially as many more ames may yet bo discovered—and 
ovon without thom tis would take us on to the Sakaeora (4,0, 70) 
without difficulty. One of thom, Gondophares, as we shall presontly 
seo, roigned for twenty-six yoars at least. 

‘Tho Roman consular coins found by M. Court, ahove referred to 
(ante, p. 79), wore so worn as to bo hardly logible, and though, thero- 
foro, thoy limit tho antiquity of his reign certainly to this sido of 
44no, they by nu means prove that he was so carly, On the con- 
tanry, the coins being worn, seems lo prove that they were old beloro 
bwing buted; tho probability’ is that they may have belonged to 
‘somo pilgrim, or wussionary, in tho West, aud had become saered relies 
before thoy were enghrinod, If Kanishka had morely wanted foreign 
coius, Cheek or Roman, he might havo ha hundreds of porfoct ones 
al his command, ‘lhore must have heon some other and holier motive 
for thoir deposit than moroly to mark a dai, 

Tevery one has heard of tho legend of St. Lhomas the Apostle 
visiting tho court of Gondophares, and, some add, being beheaded by 
his order, Tt may boa logond, and not oue word of truth in il, but 
those who invented it in tho sccontt or third contury must ab least havo , 
had the means of knowing what was tho name of tho king who was 
on tho throno of Gandhara at, or immediately aftor, the time of the 
Crucifixion, ‘This name appears fyyuontly on otins and insoriptions, 
and, from the mismatic evidonce, has been placed by all as aitterior 

e 


cen gee eee a Gea, e 


1 'Phey ure all given in ‘homes’s edition of * Prinsop,’ vol. fi. p. 178, et sey. to 
e 


which the reuter is refetrod. * 
e 
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to Kanishka, and T fimoy that.no ono looking at the coins oun well 
airive ab any other conclusion, T this iy so, al ho was reigning at 
apy Une bolwoun av 83 ande50, Kanishia eortainly boldngs tw tho 
loblor half of that getbrry, « : 

Agoinst (hip it must bo slated that both Gonoval Camninghmn and | 
Professor Dowson rond an ingorlption of Uys Ing ford at Takht-i- 
Behi, as dated in his twenty-sixth year - ono says in the 108zd,! tho 
Giler 1001h,? of tho sume Samvat as the insoription of Kanishka -a dato 
whioh yould answor perfyolly for tho logdhd. Lf ta is so, thovo is 

_ mvrond of tho controvorsy ; but tho stono is #0 worn, and the writing 

"so indistinol, thot JT cannot sco ein tho photographs of it what these 
gontfomon. find thore, and others aro etmatly unable to do so; and 
hosides this, it is such a wronoh to all nwmismatic ovidonco to placo 
tho coins of Gontophares 100 yoara after thoso of Kanishka, that wo 
must hevo moo cvidenco then this imporfect inscription affords 
botore wo adopt its opochal dato, ‘Tho regnal date scoms quito oloar. 

Thoyo is ono other point of viow from which this question may be 
regarded, but which it is difficult to oxpross cloarly without going to 

9 8roalgy longth than our Hmils will admit of, It is tho dete of tho 
third convocation, as the northern ‘anhists call it—tho fourth, ao- 
cording to tho southorn, Lt was hold cortainly under Kanishke’s 
auspicos, and T cannot holp fancying about the yoar 70 or 80 AD, Ab 
that timo, at least, Buddhism seoms to havo mado a gront stride in 
Thibot, in Burmah, and tho East gonorally, It was about this timo 
that it was fablod to have been fist carricd to Java, nnd about tho 
timo whon it was Nysi introduced in China? Tt looks so like one of 
those outbursts of missionary zeal that followed all the throo provious 
vonvoentions, that LT oamnot help foncying that this one was helt in 
tho Jattor half of tho first century, and that tho era of the king who 
hold if was allowed in all Buddhist comiiries to supersede that of 
tho Nirvana, which, as far as T can roo, was the only ono that hil 
vxisted provionsly in Indfu. ‘ 

To arguo this out fy weuld require moro space than its import- 
ance for archiieotural pmfposes would justify; but its bearing on the 
ago of tho Gandhara monasteries is in some rdspoots considerable, Lf 
they avo a8 motlorn as I suspect thom to hy, the more modern date for 
Kanishka would accord bottor with tho known faucls than carrying his 

dato up before the Christian Era, 


Proeceding onward, tho next name we como to of any importance 
+ ATs P ¢ ‘ . 
s iy Malivacula, who is said to havp invaded Uoylon, 'Thore is, how- 
fs 


a . 
' FAChaological Ropoits’ vel yo p. | eloty) vol. Yl (NS) p. 878, cd soyig 
50. ‘ 1 Bows (Lite of Fr Uinn,! Introdne- 


4& ‘Journal of the Roywh Asiatle So-t thon, p xx, * 
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vox, no trace of any such invasion at that timo, which, by tho gppli- 
cation of averages, would bo about 180 ap, if Kanishka ruled before, 
ands250 ff after, tho Ohristian Tra, ,.Iis dato would be intoresting 
if il could bo ascertaincd.from his connexion qith Baladitya, the 
king of Magadha, whoso story Tliouen ‘Theang tolla, in guch minuto 
dotail! 4 . 

Tho Aditya dynasly ‘Spons with a king who is said to have beon 
a kinsman of Vicramaditya, and is ovidontly tho grandfathor Bf tho 
grout king of that name,‘who figures prominently in tho nox dynasty 
ag the patron of Matrigupta, ‘The story of tho latier is told in great 
dotwil in the ‘Roja Tarangini, and js ono of the most oprious episodes‘ 
in tho history. Io was sont io Kashmir four yoars hofore the tlepth 
of Vieramatitya (650), and on hearing of his patron’s deceaso, ro- 
signod his vicoroyaliy, and rotired to Bonares, leaving tho throno to 
his successor, Pravarasona. 

In speaking of the dynasty of Malwa, only twonty or twonty-five 
years wero allowed for the reign of Sri TIarsha, and only gighty for 
the wholo duration, from tho fall of tho Guptas, 470, to tho death of 
tho gront Vioramaditya, 550, a poriod, it scoms from the evidence of 
tho ‘Raja Tavangini,’ it is fupessiblo to contract, Pratapa¥ityo, tht 
kinsman of tho first, was, wo are told, the great-grandfgthor of Mega- 
vahana, tho fist king of tho next dynasty, and then we have dne more 
king before we reach Iiranye, who is said to have beon contemporary 
with the second Vieramaditya, Of courso thore may have been con- 
aidorable ovorlapping at Loth onds, and the lives of the Kashmivi kings 
may have hoon short; but as wo have six intermediate kings in tho 
ono list botweon the (wo Vicramadityas, and only ono in tho othdy, it 
sooms that tho last could hardly havo ascondod the throne before 615, 
if wo carly, 

Ono of tho gots of Pravarascua was to invado Biladilya, tho first 
Ballabhi king of thet namo ruling in Gujerat, We heve not, it is 
uo, any dalod coins or insoriptions belonging to him, but wo have of 
his next successor but ono, Sri Dhayasena LL, 598 (ante, p. 780), so 
thal any delo belweon 650 and 670 woukl anawor perfectly woll for 
this war, anil the fact of its being so is in itsclf almost sufficiont to 
esiublish tho correotness of tho chronology wo aro now trying to 
explain, 

Sinco I wrote last on the subject, a passage has been pointed ont 
to mo? in Rémusat's ‘Nouveaux MGlanges Asiatiques’ (vol, i, p. 1979, 
which onablos us to fix tho chronology of fhe Naga dynasty within o year 
orto for oxtromo doviation. It seoms that tho third king, Chandzapira, 

bel : 2. Pea) 
applicd io tho Chinese Emperor for assistance against tho Arabs in 


‘ 


a ae mre ey 


4 
1 © Rolations dea Contidos,’ &o,, vol. i. 2 T am indebled for this to Ounning- 
p. 190, ef sogg, FY ham’s ‘ Geggraphy of Indin, p. 91. ® 
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713, gut! thet the Mmporor conterred the lide of King on hin in or 
whout 720, As he wax on the throne only vight years and oizhi 
wonths, there is no voom for deyjation in this ane and it cabrios with 
ib those of his predepgisorn und followers, , Eh Geis heeomes élear that 
Durlabha Lyway the king who way on the throne when UTiewen Theang 
vesided in the valley, 631 633, and wlse when ho passed your it on 
his volun home iu 6-8, all whieh is portoafly consonant with what: 
Wo Git in his loxé; and it also fixes tho dato of Lelituditya, one of 
tho most gniportant kings in tho list, with @moust absolute corlaiuly, 
As 725-702, 

*‘e Without placing implicit velignee on all that is soid in tho ‘Raja 
Tayangini’ with regard lo tho exploits of (his king, ov of his having: 
overran aud conquered all Lidia, from boyoud the (imalayas bo Capa 
Comorin, plill a aufliciont rosin of fret must remain to onablo us 
to soo that the troubles which had hegun in 650, on the doath of 
Siladilya of Cunougo, had Inid India prostrate at the feot of any 
daring adyonturer, 

Prom whatover side wo approach it, we can hardly fail to percoive 
that a groat fevolution took place in Tudia about tho yoar 750, AQ 
fhe’ old afnastios aro thon swopt away, ind for 200 years wo havo 
néthing but daykness, and when light again dawns, about twve conturios 
aftorwarls, lho map is re-arranged, and new dynasties and now 
religions have taken the pluco of the old. 

"Chis xoign, too, forms a most appropriate termination to tho prin- 
cipal division of ow architectural history. he coins of his rival, 
Yasovorman of Canougo, found in the grout Tope at Manikyala, 
provo the completion of that great Buddhist mommnont, jrst 1000 
youre after the style hed been ivanynrated by the prent Asoka, nul in 
that thousand years all that is important in Buiddlust archilecture 
ix included, "Pho fret, loa, at his being the builder of the gront 
Naga! tomplo at Martiand, bho carliost, ao fer as T know, in Kustunir, 
marks tho commoncomonteof a now avelitectural ora, the fewits 
of which wo seo whon tho purtain again rises, ‘Tho Jaina voligion, 
with is now style of fompkos, had entirely replaced Buddhist forms 
ovor (ho greator part of India, and the Vaishnava wal Saive volipions 
reigned supreme averywhere else, in Ute forms in which wo now find 
thom, aftor the lapso of nearly another 1000 yours’ duyation, As, 
howoyor, Lhere are no chronological difficulties with regard to theso 
liter dynasties, the diseussion of the dutos of tho kings’ reigns who 


puill thom has ovidenUy no placo in thiy Appondix.* 
‘ 


my Chum@ighuin's * Anoiont Geography sop's * Usoful ‘Lables of Tudian Dynasties, 

of Indig,' p, 92. &e.’ ‘Lhoy wera rgimblished by My. 

> One ofetho most ugoful manuals ever j Thomas in hisedition of *Prinep, with 

published for the use of studonis of jconsidoruble additions and many im- 

Tndign bistorv aud chronology, was Prin-* provetnents by hinyell, bug the edition 
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* 
Era ov VickAMADITYA, 


Volire convludinig this appendix, 4 would lilo to be allowed to 

_ explain ah hypothesis which, if it can bo sustained, not only clears up 

whal has hitherto been  groat mystery, ut go's rig ofya quantity 

of rubbishavhich obsunreg the olwonology of tho poriod. It does not, 

howevor, tier any dato, nor affect them futher than, if tre, it 

cunfinns some, whieh, if it prove groundless, are deprived Sly ibs 
. suppork. ° ry 

No ono has yeb been ablo to point te the name of Vieramaditye as 
belonging to uny king, in the first cantury n.c., or to any event likely™ 
to give vise to an ora being datod from it.! What, thon, was" tho 
origin of the ora dating from 66 2.c, and how did it arigo and obtain 
its namo ? 

My, beliof is that the solution of tho mystery will bo found ina 
passago in Albiruni, tho moaning of which ho did not profess to under- 
stand, combined with two or three passages in the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ 

The passage in Albirant is to the following effect;—“ Ware do 
Seca, nommdéo par les Indions Sacakala, est postérieuto 4 celle do 
Vioramaditya do 135 ans, Saew ost lo nom d'un prince qu % régne” 
sur les contrécs situdes ontro l’Indus ot la mey (le Golfa, dn Bongale), 
Sn vésidonce dtait placée au contro de ’Empire (Muttra?), dans Ia 
eontréo nommés Aryavartha. Les Indiens lo font naitre dang me 
vlasso autre que colle des (Kchatrias ?) : quelques-uns prétondent qu'il 
étath Sondra ot originaire do la ville do Mansoura. Tl y on a mémo 
qui disont qu'il wétait pas do race indienno, et quwil lirait son origine 
(lea régions ocoidontales, Les powples euront bomtcoup d souffrir do 
son dospotisme, jusqwi co qual lour vint du secows do VOviont, 
Vioxamaditye marolia contro lui, mit son arméeo on déroute, ef lo tua 
aur lo lortiloire dp Korour, situé outro Moultan of lo Chateau do Louny, 
Colte dpoquo devint cfldbre, 4 cause do da joio quo les peuples r0s- 
sontivent do le mori de Saca, ob on la chois% pour dre, principalement 
choz les astronones,” * >? 

Lt sooms impossible to apply this narrative to any events liappon- 
ing in tho first century bc, not to mention the inhorent absurdity of 
Vioramaditya establishing on ora 56 3c, and thon 185 years afio- 
wards defeating Une Saka king on the banks of the Indus, If it 
meat anything, it might point lo the origin af the Sake ore, not that, 


of Vicramuditya, 


is exhausted. ‘Phere could havlly Iw. [sth o purport, for Lam atid i would 
ny hotter servico dong for the cause, | hardly pry as 0 booksollor's spcowation, 
thon if be or semua que would republiat |} fJnuenal af tha Royal Asialié So- 
them ia a gepuute form, soeay lo render | ciety! vol. iv. GY. 8.) p. Lal, dary. 
thont generally available, Lb is w pity * sJonvual Asintique,’ ime série, tom, 
Covermnent hns no fits avilable for! ive p, 282. 
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‘Tuomning from this to the ¢ Rojee wigini,’ we find tho following 
paasopos in ‘Troyer's translation :— 

“Ayant Jail venir onsnile, dim anire pays, Prutapadityo, péront 
dk roi Vioramailitya,eils lo sacrdrout souvqrain de PImpire. * 

«“Dautyes ipdulis on cvrour ont ori qne eo Vieranntitya fut lo 
mado qui combattil les Cakas; mais cotto vorsion ost rojotd.” # 

A littlo further on wo havo; “Dans lo mémo tomps-—tho death 
of Ptranya—Vheuroux Vicramaditya, appelé d'un ative nom archa, 
réunil equmo empercur & Udjdjayini Vomp®o do 1'Tndo sous wi soul 
parasol, ... ‘ 

‘» «Tmployant Ia fortune compo moyon Wutilité, 11 At flowin les 
talotis? c'est ainsi qwoucoro aujour@hni los ‘hommes do llont so 
daouvent la téte haute au milion des riches. 

*Ayant Vahord détrnibt los Gakas, i rondit Iépor lo furdeau do 
Youvre do Tlari, qui doit doscondre sur Ja torre pour oxtorminor los 
Mlotohhas,” # 

Boforp going furthor, it may bo as woll to point owt what appoary 
4o bo a fair inferonco from the above. ‘That the fist Vioramaditya, 
tho friond of*Pralapaditya, was so noar in date to tho second —ho, in 
abt, apphars to havo been his grantinthtr—as to be confounded with 
Itim, and lo have the namo of Sakari applied to him, which in fact 
belongéd to his grandson, the real destroyer of the Sakas. 

My conviction is, that theso paragraphs rofor to ono and tho samo 
evont; and, assuming that tho battle of Korfx was fought 644—the 
year bofore Vicramaditya sent Matrigupta to bo his viceroy in Kash- 
mir—what ] boliovo happened was this: Some timo aftor 750, when 
the Tindus were remodelling their history and thelr distitutions, so 
as lo mark thoir victory over tho Buddhists, thoy determined on 
oxtablishing favo eras, which should ho oldor than that of the Budi: 
hist, A, 79, and for this pmposo fustittod ono, toy oyclos of sixty 
years ouch, boforo tho hattls of Korir, and called it by tho name of 
tho ‘hero of that bate, to thost illustrious of thoiv history; tho 
othor ton centuries, or 100Q yours before the same dete, and called it 
by tho name of his tauthor,Sri Marsha—a title he himsvll ofton bore 
jn conjunelion with his own name—the first consequently dated for 
56 m0, tho sevond from 456. J need Tardly bo added that ue Sri 
Torsha vsisted in tho filth contury 3.0, wy more than a Vieramaditya 
in tho frst, ‘. 

* Tho co-oxislenco of these oras may bo gathered from the following 
passage in Albiruni :— 
J 
e e ; sd 

' Tfoyoy's trinslation af the 'Rajn {though somothnos opronceusly iduntifod 
Tainging’ vol ii, p. 43, To Wilkow s | with thut prinev.’— Astutio Lesearchos,? 
fruslation ib ig seid, * A diferent mon- {vol ay, p. B2. 
mich hip the Suevari Vipramuditya, | + Loo, vit, pe 7 
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“On omploio Cee Tos dvos do Sui Tlarscha, do Vicyama- 
ditya, de Saca, do Ballabha, ot des Gouptas.” “D'aprés cola, on ston 
tondat Van 400 do Voro de Yozdoyyljod, on so trouve sous ‘’annéo 
1488 de Pore do Sri Tlamsqia—l’an 1088 do Pove do Vicramaditya— 
Von 958 do Varo de Saca—l'an 712 do Pare do Ball bha, of do cello 
dos Gonpdas (Ac, 1032),”—*Jonrnal Asiatiquo,’ sorios iv, vol, iy. 
Pp. 280, 286, : ‘ 

Tho Sri Harsha ova, exactly 400 years before that of Vioramdtjtyn, 
was avowallly conventichal, and seoms novor to have come into uso, 
and uo furthor montion ig mado of it afterwards. 


If this view of the matter can Lo sustained, tho advantage will, bd 
nol only that the date of tho battle of Kovix, and of tho expulsion of 
tho Sakas, IZunas, Yavanas, &c., from India will bo fixed with mathe- 
mationl precision in 544, but that ono of the greatest mysteries con- 
noclod with tho history of tho poriod will be cloared up, and the 
revival of the ITindu religion relogated toa much later period. Tf, 
on the other hand, it can be shown that this viow of the mattor is not 
tonablo, wo shall loso theso advantages, but it will rquire a great 
deal moro than that to proto that Vioramaditya, or any Ifhdu king, 
voipned in the first econtury 4,0, Buddhism was thon in its) puiest state, 
and there is no trace of tho Tlindu religion then existing,"end the 
oxpulsion of Saks, Yavanag, and TIunas did not take place for long 
afterwards, 


Bo this as ib muy, having now cursorily run through the whole 
chronology, in so fax ag it admits of controversy, I feel vory confident, 
on a calm roviow of tho whole, that nono of the important datos quoted 
above eau be disturbed Lo a grodtor oxtent than say ton, or at the utmosé 
lwonly, yours—oxcopt, porhaps, thet of Kanishka, From tho Anjana 
epooh, 691 1.0.40 Lhe doath of Talitaditya, AD, 761, all seoms now 
tolorably cloar and fixod, and, with a yory little industry, minor 
Dlomishos might vasily be swept away, i this were done, tho chrouo- 
logy of modivval India for the Buddiist, period mnight bo considered 
a4 fixod on a secure end immoveablo basis of ascorlained facts. 
Tho advantages of this being dono can hardly bo ovor-estimated for 
improving our knowledgo of Tndia goneially, while, among other 
things, it would give a precision and solidity to all our speculations 
about thet country, which, for want of it, havo hitherlo been genoral-y 
so vague wd unpilishiclory, i 
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Pith following aro Cy lest of ‘Tho twonly-tour Buddhas, Iayginning 
with Dipankata |, Who ampeared Lo tustruet aud pulightoned mankind, 
iigd lo whom Sakya Muni suevcods in the prosont Kelpe: 


Illy Bo-ives tho Sirisa (Série aocuste), 


We Tkagamme, bon al Sovhuwatinaguia, is Ro-troe the Vaandara (i tw 


glomgrati). 


21, Kogayapa, born ab Baronnsi-ingeta, Beunres, Lis Bo-tree the Nigrodlue (fieus 
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1 | Adinatha or Vri- 
shall, 6. 
2) Ajitanatha ., 
3) Sambhunpathe — . 
4 | Abbainandanathy 
& /Sumatinstha, . 
G 
xd 
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Supadmanethe —. 
Sitparswanatha , 
Chandmaprabhe 
Pushpadanta, 
10 | Situlanatha . 
TL | Sal Ansamettha 
10 Vespa : 
13} Vinwlanitha. 
{£ } Anontnnnthe, 

1 | Oharnmanathie 
W | Sintered, 


18} Avutho. . 
4) | Mallinatha , 
20 | Munisuvratn . 
21 | Naminathe 

22} Nominatha . . 
28 | Parswanniha’ . 
21} Vaidhemana or 
Muhavira sy 
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THY EWUN'TY-FOUR 'LIRCUANKARAS OF LUM JALNS, 
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Buk. 
Flophant . 
Torso. 
Monkey 


Lolwe., oe 
Swaslikw . ., 
Greseont Moon, 
Chocodilo . 
"Creo ov Flower. 
Rhinonorvor 
Butltlo 2 ow, 
Bow. ' 
Poroupine, ' 
ThandorbMtt, . 
Antelaps yo. 
(ont . 2 .e 





Vish 
Linnucle « 
Porloiga 6, 
Tatu, with ataulke 
Sholl . o. . 
Snake. » 6 
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Chakwa ea’ Gousa) 
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Born. 





Ayodhyn, 


re 
Bravanta 
Ayodhya 


Katsambh 
Bonaes . 
Ohandripn 


Bhadulpur 
Sindh, 
Ohampapn 
Kumpetayy 
Ayorthyy 
Thatangrni 


{ Uastiuapwre 
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u 
Mithile . 
Rajgrihe 
Mithiln . 
Dwarike , 
Beumes , 


Ohitrakot 


oa 


Kekondrapur 
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Diep. 


Quijorat 
Met. Sikhay, Ghodrt 


Parisnath 


b Uhunpapuri 
ML, Sikhar 


Mt Girma 
Mt Silchar 


Tawrput 
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¥ Woh Intvaductio Ww 'twnour's | places of birth, and Bg-trova of the whole 
‘Mahowgnap, p. xaxtii,, Where the muanes, | byenty-four me@given. 
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ayomya, a.” 
69, 





Afuavaatnr dagoba, 192, bs 


Abu, Mount, aneiont Jaina temples on, 

ae ‘Tempta of Vimelw Sal, 285-— 
87. 

Ajlinth mosque, Gauy, 547, 

Afghanistan, lopos at, 72. Cavos, 107. 

Agra, 672, Tho Taje Mehal, 596—599, 
Alchar’s mosque, 602. 

Ahmedabad, tomple of Shab THuttising 
at, 267, Leyte and charactor of the 
architecture, 527. 

Abwulli, old temple at, 218, Tian, 219, 


Viow, 220, 

Ajmir, tomplo at, 263, Mosque af, 510. 
Phin, 612, Groat arch, 512, 

Ajtmla, yool-ont Tee at, Gf. Chaitya 
cave, 122, Viow of intorior, 128. Urom- 
seotion, 128, Plon, 12k View of 
facade, 128. Roole-out dagoba, 126, 
Oaves at, 146, 146. Vihoins, 163—~ 


Alchut, ayohitectinal glories of, 574—~ 
Aloxanuloe tho Groat, pillars ascribed to, 
Allshabad, INé or pillar at, 58. Palaco 


at, 588, 

Altumuh, tomb of, 509, 

Ainura Doya, tomplo orested by, (0. 

Amboy, place at, 180. 

Amoy, piuloo al, 702, + 

Amravati, topo ol. 71, 72. 
00 -10L, Dagobh, 102, 

Amullany, golden Comple at, 408, 

Amweh, Jaina tomplo at, 260, Viow of 
posh, 281, 

Ananda, lomple at Pagan, 615, 

Andhor, topes al, 65. 

Andra dynasty, tho, 20. 

Amuadhapura, oneiont eapital of Ceylon, 
188, he sored Bo-txeo, 189, Tounda- 
tion and prosont state of tho elty, 188, 
18H, Popos, dagobas, &o., 181—195, 
Grout Biazen Monastery, 105, Pillars, 
196. ‘Lho Muha vila, 657, 

Arch, objeation of the indus te tho, 

* ¥10. Indian oxnmplos, 211, See Gato- 
ways, 

Anchiteotire, Buddhist, 44. Alambheey 
or lita, G2~—A6. Stupes, 57-60, Lopes, 
UO—83, Wnilee 81-—104 Chailsa 
Inly, cyvos, ‘Wd. 144. eViharn envos, 
i44—J68 CGandhaya monestories, 169 
= IB. Uoylon, £85 -206, 


Tail at, 98, 





Architecture, Chalulyan, 8860 Temples, 
B88—LU5. 

Axchitectino, Civil: Dynvidian, ‘980, 

» Northorn, or Indo-Aryan, 170-175, * 

Arohitectwc, domestic, in Chinn, ¢02— 
710, e 

Avchiteotue, Drayidian, 819. Rock-cut 
temples, 826—H89, lathd, 848—880. 
Kylas, 884. ‘Lomples, 340, Palace’, 
881—3885. v 

Architecture in the Himalgyas, 279, 
Kashmiri tomplos, 283314, 

Architecturo, Indian Saaconip: Ghazni, 
494—500, Pathan, 498, Delhi, 500, 
510—514. Later Pathan, 514~519, 
Jounpore, 520—525, Gujrat, 526—~ 
589, Malwa, §40-—544, Bonaal, 543.7 
551, Katbuigah, 558—558, “Tijana, 
Hi7—507, Scindo, 547—568, Mogul, 
589 Wooden, 606—Gh0, * i 

Axchiteotme, Furthor Indian: Bwmah, 
611—620, Siam, 631--636, Jtva; 637 
— 662, Cambodia, 663—684, 

Architeoture, Indo-Aryan, or Northorn, 
406, Tomples, 411—130. Brahmaneat 
rook-cut tomples, 487-147, ‘Temples, 
448 —4Gt, e, 

Architeolure, Jaina, 207, Arches, 210— 
212. Domes and roofing, 212~218, 
Plans, 21822), Silans, 221-296. 
Northorn : temples, 226—261, ‘Lowors, 
252—251. Modern: “omples, 255— 
260, Caves, 261, 202, Converted 
niogdues, 262, Southorn Tadian: 
cologal sfatues, 207, 268. 

Aryans, thoir migration info India, and 
position among the Biahmans, 2-11. 
‘Theedominant people before tho rise 
of Buddhism, 48, 

Asoka, Buddhist king, his eonnevion 
with Indian erchiteeturo, 47, 62. is 
miss‘onwries into Coylon, 199. His 
eilicis at Ghinny, 220, Ils mission- 
aries into Bumah, 612, see 61, 05. 

Alala Muajid, tho, 524. | 

Andiones hall at Bijapur, 560. 

Aunmgabad, mosque al, 602, 

Anrungzobeg 602. Tis copy of the 
‘Loje Mvhel, 602, Tis burial-place,, 
608. 

Aya, modéin temple al, 659, note? 

Avontiporo, temples nt, 29 
mont of pillar al, 202. 

Ayodhya, 681. P; 


+, Binge 
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Eas i eS = 
Aynthlu, Ghotent enpital of Sinm, mins 
of pagoda al, 682,603, 


* . 

Rahylopia, architeotural pynonyms bn 
Lremali, 618, Ethnogiaphieal eda. 
‘hoxton, 630. a 

Badami, ik Dharwar, Tuinn eave, 26L, 
Denvidiim emi Indo-Aryan tomples 
ett, 411, Contrast of alyle, 42, Crven 

» i dad Phin and suation, £L6 

Bagh, eayo a, 146, Groat vihnra, 159. 

+ bpm 100, 

funthy, in Mysora, gront tomplo nt, 399, 
Plan, 808 View of porch, 306. “View 
of gavilion, 397, 

Baion, Cambodia, tomplos at, 670-681, 

Bakong, Mount, rained lomplo at, 682. ¢ 

Bancerah, Tlindn tomplo al, 14, 

Tiaftzkol, Gaont ‘Tower, 694. Tall of 
andienes,, G35. Py 

Romar, Behar eaves at, 108, 
Rucmach, masque at, 137. 

Bariolls, femplo at, 419, View aud 
plan, 15g, Oxnumonted pillar, 41, 
Bastian, Ta, Adolphe, Cambodian ox- 

plorafions of, 668, 
Bayley, FG, seulptino brought from 

Jamalgiri by, 69, 
122, Plan and 


Vedsa, Chyilya eve, 
odinitalely pillar, 118, View on ye- 
aoideh, 1A. 
Bohav caves, Lk Bengal, 8—4d. 
Honnrom, Viow ‘nnd diagram of tenples 
ab, 412, 460, Viow of balcony at the 
obgorvatory, 481, 
Bengal, caves, 138. Its architecture and 
local individuality of its style. 401, 
“9545, iC ype of the modern roof, 546, 
Botiu femples, 267, 
Dhan, Chailya eave, pling 110, Fagade, 
1 : 


Bhuniyar, near Nnoshora, empleo at, 202. 
View of comb, 203, 

Bhatt, iil at, 85~—OL Synmare and 
oblong cally, from a basevelfet al, 135, 
Tonnd Complo and part of palngg, (68, 

Bhatgao, Devi Bhoweni temple ab, 804, 
Doorsuy of Dirliir, 807, nr 

Bhilwa at seu G0 05, 

Bhojpun, Vopes ai, U5, * 

Uhuvencawar, gieat templo af 420; 

pian, #215 view of, 422, Great ower, 

428, Ret Rant tumplo nt, 424; door- 
way in, 426, 

Bijanagw, gateway, 211, 

Bijapur, 657; its architecture, S58 
Jumma anal at, 550,  Beaotions, 
500, Tomb of Ibrahim, 66), Of Mah- 
mal, 562, Anciont all, 566, 

Bimeran, Topo at, 72, 

Biucdrabim, 402. Plan of toenple at, 468. 

Viow, 404. Raleony in temple, 165, 

Bintempo, elie of Buddha at, 58, 

Bombay, number of caves at, 107. 

Boondi, pajpoe at, £70. 

Boro Buklor, dave, 648. Tlon, eloya- 

tion, antl soctions 645, Sections of 
a e 
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CAVES, 
Ge . 


bof ues, 640. View of contral ontianee 
whl siniza, OLD, 

To-kkea, the agora, 180. Branch alt 
ik in Ceylon,P10u, At Thddh pays, 


O86, + 

Buddhg Ta Monastery, Phib*l, 812. 

Bowlecs or Reservoirs, use and arohitea= 
teral featnres of, 180, 

Bralnaf numerous dunges of, tue Crmba- 
alin, GRO® 

Britlonaniem, 828, 


Bumbann, Java, group of tomples by 


651, 

Drazen Monnstory, Anmradhapnra, 105, 

Buchroprlly, 888. View of temple, 98). 

Builth Gaya, stupa, 60, 70. ‘Tonphe, ‘70, 
Rail, 88. Bursotiel fam, LOL The 
Saeed Vee, LOH, 

Buddha, peviad of his bith, 14 Appors 
tionment of his vonming, $7--59. 
Relio of, at Bintomie, 68. Colossal 
slatun of, 200, node. Ula tooth, ity 
sonolity, shriuos, migrations, 88, 69, 
AGL, Relies of, al Rangin, 422, 

Buddhism, its founder, 15. Seerot of 
ingtecers, 16, 

Buddhist architestura, earliest traceablo 
dute, 18—~f0,  Roligion dominitod by 
it dy, Clussiflention, 80. Penplo in 
hing, GOL. Monustivry at Pekin, 608, 
Sep Arehileetnre, 

Bratdy, oy Dems, 186, 487. 

Birihun, sculptures ab, 682, rala 

Burma, architecture m, 611, ‘Thatitn, 
612. Promo, 618, Pagan, G11, Ch 
, cular Dugobas, 619-626, Mourstorics, 
626—60, Non-uso of mortar, 660, 

Butwa, tomb af, $86, 


Cabul, topes nea, 72. 

Cambay, Jumma Musjid at, 687. 

Gupbodia, Me Monhovs vosenohex in 
868. Lahoura of Dr, Britian, 668 5, 0! 
Mr, ‘Chomsony dui; of Guptiaiis 
Dondart do ta Cae and Peluporte, 
Gf reditions, oiginal tumigiantsy, 
Jintory, 664, O66. Tonio af Nakhon 
Wat, G06. Vomple of Thion, G7; af 
Ongeor Thom, G80; other tamples, 
BRL Ulvi arehilestine, 82, Rew 
makablo oyvidencos of  meohantend 
sill aml oiviligntion, 68s. 

Conara, stambhaa at, 268, 

Cunrougo, Jaina tempo at, 208, 
nt, 526, 

Canton, rally newr, 700, 

Ounton yor, Second Lar Pagoda" on 
tho, 696. 

Catala nnd cols, Virbont and Bane 
dxen, 51. dumelyirl, 178, 170. 

Cavor, 106, Gaogiaphical dtatelbudion 

wool, 107, Ajunia, 122, 127, 18, Bas 
aml, 180. Bagh, JAG, 249, Darnbar, 
408, Rodan, 112, Behar, 108. Bengal, 
L88—Idd, “Bhinja, 110,  Dhumnar, 
481, Wow, 127. Junie, 166, Kari, 
11@, Konhovi,, 12, Khoiyl, 18%, 


Moaqua 


ry CDNOTAPHS, ’ 


Ralxctte, 161, Satnpanni, 108, 

\ of ornamentation, 188 

scales, 4 0—175, 

Onyloh: Buddhist rolios in, 58, Its an- 
ciont mehiloctine, 185—206, 
Anmadhiopina, ¥ 

Chaitya Hails; Buddhist temples, 105, 
Txamplos, L09—182," Soe Caves, 

Chalukynng, tho, 886. Early gdontity of 
the Jaing with the, 887, Peowliarity 
of thoir style, 887. See Architceturo, 

Ohandingupta, the Sanchocotips of the 
Grovks, 17, 

Chondravati, pillora at, 288, ‘omplo or 
porch, 148, ° Plan, 449, 

Chovas, territory ooenpied by tho, 822. 

Chillambaram, tompts at, 850, Pion, 
851, Porch of hall, 858. Section of 
porvh, 858, View of ruined temple, 
or pagoda, B51. 

Ohina, deflaioney of information, 685. 
Point of divergenco between its people 
and tho Egyptians, 686. Causes of 
tho nbsonce of corlain classes of build- 
ings, 686-688. Pagodas: Temple of 
the Great Dragon, 689, Buddhist 
temples, 691, Tans, or Towors, 695. 
Tombs, 698, Pailoos, 700. . Domestio 
mehttectue, 702~710, aon 

Chittoro, diagram of Moore Baio’a temple 
at, 458, ‘Lomple of Vriji, 459, Paluce 
of Bhim and Pudmanth, £78, 

Ghola, region founing the Iiugdom of, 
322. u 

Choultyio, Tirumulla Nayak’s, 801. 

Ohuttrioy, ar Conataphs, £70, 

Civil Architeotiwe, £70, Cambodia, 682, 
Ohing, 702, 

Orla, “Dig, ‘osplorations in Kashmir, 

80, * 


Colombo, Iindu temple at, 892. 

Combucanm, 867, Gopurn or giuto 
pyinmid At, 868, 

Confucius, temples of, 689. 

Conjovornm, tompl8s and hall, 860. 

Court, My Lopes oponal by, 70. 

Uowio, Rov, A, Kashmiien exploations. 
ol, 280, . 

inystal Palnco, Sydonham, Gill’s copies 
of Indion frescoes, 158, note, Soulp- 
furos, 169, 

Unnningham, Gon. Enstern Archroolo- 
gional oxplouitions of, 51, et arqq. 
Ontinok, caves at, 140, 143, Nino- 
storeyed palaco, 493, Hindu bridge 

al, 481. 


Dagobas: Amravati, 102, Rook-ent, at 
‘Xyunt, 126. Anuradhapura, 180— 
106, Ghoulay, of Burmah, 619. Kong 
Madkt, G19. Shosmadi, 621. Ranga 
623. Mongin, (21—026. 

Dams, or Bunds, 488, 487. 

Danita, Jolalubad, topeaat, 77, 

Das Avattty, Buddhist vileya, Mora, £65, 

Daryun, tho sfayo peapld, 12. ‘their 
arehithoture, 13, 

a 









y 
ATR, I. 761 


Deog, gardon paleo of, 481, Tall, 482, 
Viow fiom tho Central Pavilion 433, 
Deopduns, or lump pillars in thg East, 
886; 837, : 
Dohrwarra vihgrn, Ellora, plan of, 168," 

pales Lame, wd ship paid to Yim, a2. 
faporte, Captain, oxploragidiyy in Cam- 
cre namie ig 


of fed 

Delhi, Lit at, 52. Jainn Temple, 254, 
Palne. 591, Plan, 692, shu 
Musjid, G01., * : ae ae 

Dolhi, Olt, section, arches, and nriftr 8 
the Kutub, 50!—509, Tron pillar, 
&07. Interior of tomb, 509, “View of 
tomb, 

9 519. ; 

Deriah Doulut,' tho pavilion of, at 
Soringapatom, GOL, a 

Dhar, mosque at, 540, 

Dharwar, deoploafs in, 887." Brahman: 
jeal rovk-cut temples, 437, 

Dhumnat, caves nt, 131, 102, tt 

Dhuminr Lena, Ellore, Rock-pft tomple 
at, 445. Plan, 446, u 

Diggu Hublum, unfinished Manfapa a, 





878, 

Dimapur, monoliths at, 409, 

Djoing Platoau, Java, grou of small + 
tomples at, G59, Len ar) ~ 

Do Lal, or Dookya Ghor, Ello, 
Buddhist vihoia, 165,, 

Dolka, mosquo at, 587, 9 7  . 

Domes; Hindu, 212, Indian Sarecento, 
560." Constructive diagram, 565 ; 
Boro Buddor, 646, 

Domegtic mehitrcturs, Ohineo, 2. mi 

DuorwWays: Nepal, 805, Iammoncor™ 
dah, 890, Bhuyancawar, 425, 

Doudart do In Gréo, Captain, oxphora 
tions in Gambadin, 664, * 

Dravidiun stylo, 819, Its extont, 319, 
Historical notice, 820. Religious, 828, 
Sea Afchiteotme. 

Drayidians, the, 11, 

pea Bhatgaon, doorway of, 807, 

Duttis on palace at, 477, 

Elaala, so-ontlod tomb of, 189, 

WUorag coyos at, 127. Viharas, 168. 
Indis. Subha Cayo, 262, Kylna at, 
884—887, Dhumnar Lena Cave, 


445, 
Eran, lite at, 55, Pillar, 317, 
Faondes: Dehar, 109, 111, Burmah, 


627. 
Verozo Shah, lit rebuilt by, 52, a 
Futtchporo Silat, 678. Carved pillars 
in, 578, Mosque at, 680. Southern 
guiewny, ng, 


Gal Vihara sculptures, 2000 Ganosa” 
Cave, Ouitack, 140, Pillag fh, 140. 

Gandhara ‘ones, 72—76. Mongstorios, 
169—led. 7 

Gangos, tho, and Haghits, 484. 

Gata-pyranid at Cobaconum, i) 


a . -* 


a 


516, Pondontivo from modo, gd us 


78 


GATEWAYS, 


TNDEX, 


exstines, 


. ' 
Cadeways or Lontus, 25, Simehi, 96 And Aryan oe Noxthenn style, Nf 


Bifanaguy, 211, Jannpore, 622. Gaur, 
s60E Multokpoe Sikri, 6st. 
Guy, ® 

Geudapwelen, temple ab Dagan, G7. o 

Cat, podgltar fam gi tool in, 61, 
8G, Mosqyos, 517 ; theiv dofeuts, 519, 
Anoiont Mima, 680, Ciantowayn, 50, 

Guutamtpuixa Cave, Nassiok, rail at, Ui. 

: ilar ay ie + i ‘i | 

ali a Tnding-places, 8 f, Gliopsla, 
ey bs 85. : 

Ghazni byildings of Mahimid and his 
nobles, 491, Minny at, 4). Orne 
rents from the tomb of Mahmaid at, 
tug, 

Ghoogh Ghit, the, Bonares, 485. 

Gis, Major, Ortontal drawings by, 148, 
nole, 

Girnoy, Hho*THi] of, sino of (ho Jains, 

Pi Lomple of Nominatha, 280, 

Gal afte domple at, 167, 

Gopira %Combavonum, 84, 

Gualior, iSnple al, 2UL Tolt ka Mandir 
tomplo, gb2. View, 453. ‘Tumple of 
Ssindial’s mother, AL View, 162. 
Palace, 170. ‘Comb of Mahomad 

saith iow, 677. 

H 


6. TTistorionl aeemmt, 620, 

627, 

Ra usankerry, Jyvilion at, 271, Stam- 
Din, 278, 4 

Gyiasporo, Lomple at, 219, 


° ; 
Pobiu, 


ont, 


Tanmonoondah, Mytropolitan temple 
of, BY, “Viow of great doorway, 890, 
“+#Stinalayas, tho, architeetane in, oh). 
WMindt fomplo vt Buucowh, 11. 
Wioyon Lheang at Amravati, 103; ab 
@ _ Asatin, RL, 

Uonan, China, Buddhist temple a, GOL, 

Tinabtd, i Mysoe, famply at, 897. 
the Keil Iswma, 38, Pinna, 39, 
Restored viow of tho Lomple, 100. Tha 
viutod design, 101, Viow of egntral 
pavilion, LO2, Suecession of Sima 
Triozey, 108. ft 

Thmayin Shih, fomb of, at Old Dolhi, 
575. Oar 

: a 

Unahim Shah, Mosque of, nt Bijapuy, 
oft. 

Saanbara, the, at Tarsknaw, 605 

Linmigrations, 24. 

Indin, Northern, inducements to the 
sluly of its arehitesture, 4. Ls 

gliistory, 6 --29, 

India, Southern, unsutisteatory reemds, 
20, Soulplies, 82. Mythology, 3h, 
Statistics, 12, t, 

gadiny Westorn, its mehitesinre, 447—~ 
447, 6 

India, Genpral and Northorn, £48, 

Indin, Fingher, 611-684, 

Tndiai? SMeonie style, 180. Divisions 
af alyles anc the bountdlarigs, 491 
19y Seo Archile puro, ry 





Nea At 
é 


Rens Tor (he teu, 106, 
chitestme, 4 
Lrou qillerjat Kutuh, 607, 


. . . 

Tine Architects, 207, Wdention) with 
tuldhiat, 207. Region dominated by 
ils allo, 208 Sra Awwhite elie, 

Tafopur othe Bybuni, pilfir ut, Te, 

fHunelgin, plan ‘of monastery at, 171, 
Corinthian eapitaly trom, (78, 

Tarmuadie Ke Baithak tope, 68, 

HumpoieZ style adopted at, 620. Vian 
and view of the Jann Muajid, 622, 
Vho Tall Durwaza Monque, 628. ho 
Atta Muajid, 62.00 Combs and shrines, 


$25. 

Juve, 637, Ths history, 610, Boro Bud 
lo, B1—050, Mondoel, 650, Bum 
bun, FL, Tree and Sorpont comples, 
G53 G50. Dyuing platean, G3), Bula, 
Oa, 

Tehungir, deseortion of Tin tomb, 587. 

Jolulalad topes, 77, 70 

Jinjlwana, gateway, BL, 

Tugeiit, teniplo of, EO, Lowor, 13 

Jumtaa Muafid, Taanpora, Sut, Seatton 
aid view, 422, Ahnmiedubad, 627, 
ane aid olevation, 628, Malwa, O01, 

Phun, 612. Courtyard, 515, 

Tunaghuy, fombof tho late Newb of 600. 

Suni, eaves aby 167. Plon and seation 
of chowar, 107, 


Kuit Tawara, tonsplo at Uullabtd, 897, 
View, 898. 

Kakesmeda, ono of tho Tuddhany din 
eavory of wt rolie af, 622, 

Kolbugeh, 552, Mosque, 653, Clan, 
AGL Elalt olavation aud view, 688, 
Kollian, in Bombay harbour, Ambornath 

ttinple, 157, 

Sunnruo, Orissu, Heol Vaygnda ni, 28t, 
Jtestoted olovation, 822, Oita, 
phan end sration, 28, LU alony, £26, 

Kingra, S11, Ave Koto, 

Kantonugygi, 166, View, 107, 

Mw dy nnsty, 

Kavkale, dolosal st tue at, 203, 

Kali, eavo ah, 85, 116. Seotiog and 


Mun, 017, View of oxtorioy, 118. 
tee of inferior, 120, Ldon-pilliy, 
Bh. 


Kant Chopar Gave, 108, 

fanny temple of Borddhuua at, 
02, 

Kashinis, its architogtnve, 270 Wailers 
thereat, 280. Pewuller form of tousplos 
wnt pillars, 2B, Starding-point of its 
arohileet ural Iistory, 286. Poemplo at 
Mariland, 288--207. Other esmuples, 
22-207, "Pho + Rojo Tuongini? or 
native history, 207, * 

Karyapa, ono af thoBuddhns, dixeovery 
ot a aclic ol, 622, 2 

Konheri_cayo, tho (ont, near Bombay, 
320, Viow of rail in front, ia, 
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24 ies 
Nesurluh, Tirhool, capital of, Itt at, 91. 
Khajuraho, qomples at gd5~248, 452, 
Kuadarya"Mahadoo, Gimplo at, 451 
Viow, 455, Plan, 456, . 
Kholvi, eaves at, 182, 162. i 
Kioums, Burmese, 628, 
Khagiama, BU, See Koto Kanga. 
Kirté Stambhe at Worengul, 892. 
Konagammnu, one of tho Buddhas, rolio 
af, 622, 
Kondooty, near Bombay, cbaitya cayo, 
108, atole. “ 
Kong Macht Digoba, dotnils of the, 619. 
Viow, 620, 
Konthatar, or Nopalese tomplo, 803, 
Kote Kangra, tomplos, 818. View of 
tonuple ot Kiragraima, near, 811. 
Komoiala, rock-cut tompto at, 889, 
Kautub, tho, Old Dolhi, 503, Section of 
colommade at, 503, Contral rango of 
aiches, 501, Minar, 505, 506. “Iron 
pillny a, 607. + 
Kyla at ENora, 881—887, Pillar in, 


e 
Tahore, Johangir’s buildings at, 587, 
Tall Dinwora Mosque, dampore, 523, 
I cot monastery of Bouddha ga at, 


Tas, or Buddhist insoription-pillara, 52. 
Exumpler, 63, 54 

Joman Rishi, Behr enve, 108 Fagude 
tact plan, 109, 

Tiuoknow, the Tmambain al, 605, 


Maonp, tomple at, G01, 

Maokvizio, Col, Tudinn researches and 
dhawings ly, 688, 

Madras, templu on tho hill of Tripotiy 
al, 878, nolo, Prevailing stylo in tho 
prosidonoy of, 885, * 

Miura, Porunul pagodn at, 881. Plan 
of ‘Mrmuulla Neyok’s choultrle, 86), 
Vilar in, 801, Qiow of tho hall, Sua, 
Great tumple, 861, Tho Junliikes- 
wore demplo, 385. 

Muha vila, the, Amuadhapura, 667, 





Muhavollipoxe, yaths of, (84, (76, 826, 
B80, Pavilion at, 271. ‘Ligor cave at 
Suluyan Kuppan, 833, 

Malnvwongo, or Buddhist history of 
Qoylon, accounta of Oriental structures 
in the, 58, 185, 189, 195, 196, 612, 

Muheswar, ghit at, 485. Mahmitd 
Bogurrn, tomb of, near Knjira, 688, 

Mahuuid of Ghazni, tomplo of Sonmath 
destroyed by, 491, 


Mehomednnism, migration into, and | Mysore, 892, 60h 
dealings with tho wrohitootuio of. India, [Ailythology gf the Lindus, 85—42, 


380, 526, 527. 

Malwa, 510. See Mand. 

Mondalg, monaslory al, 629, 

Mandi, capital of Halve, 540. ‘Pho 
dumm Musjid, 511. Palace, 548. 

Munileyala opox, 7988. Helio enskot, 
8 


_ 
Marttand, tomplo of 285. Plan, 280. 


* View, 287. Central coll of corgty 288, 
‘Date, 289. Nicho with Naga figure, 
290, Soffit of sich, 207% 4 

Masson, Mr. oxploration of tha sdialobga 
topes by, 779-79. 

Matlanpentiin, eotpenttompt? at, 659, 

Maurya dynasty, 17., “ 

Mechanical skill of tha Cambodians, 624. 


Mehtmi Mchel, “tho Gato of th 
fweepor,” 507. i 
Mendoot, Java, templo at, 650, Mi, a 
Mougin, cheular pagoda at, O24. View, 

20, . 


Michio, Mx, A., information dexived 
from, 489, note, > 
Milkmaid’s Cave, Beliav, 109, 


Miners and miporeta; Surlh* gnd 
Chakri, Cabul,’ 50. Ghazni, 495, 
KXutub, 505, uu, §50, 


Mirzapore, Queon’s mostyuo at, 629. 

Moggalana, relio caskot of, 62. 

Mogul aichitecture, 569, Origikt@ity of 
tho buildings, 569, Worky of Shero 


Shah, 572. Akbar, 574-;586. Jo- 
hangir, 687—589. Shah chan, 589, 
Aumngzobe, 602-60 “Oude and 
Mysme, 04-607, 0 

Mohammad Ghans, tamb of, ft Gunkox, 
676. Viow, 577. cae 

Monastorics, or vihaias, 193, Gandhus” 
169, Burmese, 626-9480, Phiketan, 
812. Pokin, 693, 

Monoliths at Dimapu, 809, 

Moodbidri, Jaina temple at, 271, 272, 
Pillar, 278, Tomb.of Prieta, 275. 

Mopheiflz Khaw, mostyuo of 682 

Morfir, non-ugors of, 660, 

Mosques: Adinah, 649, 
Alimedabnd, 527, Ajmty, 5U. \Ba-_ 
roach, 587, Bijapur, 559, Cambay, 
537. Canouge, 525, Doll, vot, 
Dhar, 510, Dolla, 587. Puttobporo, 
581. Gow, 647, Kala Musjid, 618. 
Kalburgah, 553, Kashmiy, 009, Ku- 
tuPyMinar (Old Dolhi), 501, Jam- 
porpd 621, Mundu, 548, Mirzaporo, 
520." Mooluiflz Khon, 582. Siikoj, 

Blip 

Mosq rs, convorted, 268, 264, * 

Mouhot, M., researches in Cambodia, 
668. 

Muictagiri, Jaina temples at, 240, 

Multeswara, Oulssa, temple of, 419, 

Malot in tho Salt Rengo, tomple at, 296, 

Mati Musjid, the, or pearl mosque, 599, 
Viow in courtyard, 600. 

Mutéra, rail at, 01. % 


Agia, 596, 


Nagas, or Snaio worshippors,,10, Tent , 
quarters, 297. See Kashmir,Crgubodia, 
Nakhon Wat, Ongoor ‘Thon, 

Nohapane vihara, Nassiok, Al» «Pillar 
in, 150, 4 

Nakhon “Fim (th Ghent City), Cam- 

hodie, 56. n a 


a 
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al } ~~ ~ 
alh, Tulhyd, 108. Sivkos, 582 
Pokin, 705. a A 

Payooh, Kushubat lomple ab; 204. View, 
295, , 

Bogu, Ghotmadn pagoda ut, 620, 

Dolcin, Lomplo of Confucius, 689. ‘Templo 
of tho (ront Diigon, G8), Cutaway 
of monugtory, 198," Lomb, 700, Sune 
mor palfie, 705, Wiutor palace, 207, 

Pomlyngshi, Nepal, poroh of tumple ab, 
318, View, 81. . 

Pondantsete domes, 210. At Viale 
Sah, 287, 

Pondentive from mosque at Old Dolhi, 
SLM, Wijupur, et, 

Porone, nour Cobubitore, data of poreli, 
870. Oompound pillne at, 872. 

Porm pagoda, Madara, 881, 

Pillans: Ajmiula, Wid, Annayati, 10d, 
Aventiporo, 293) Barrolli, WL. Goylun, 
196. Chandvavall, 488, Uattuok, 
Ih). Delhi, 607. Ilora, £68, Mean, 
317, Wnttohpore Bilerl, 579. Gautne 
mipulra, Gd, Tafoya, 182, Kash. 
mig 288, Midnra, 86 Moodbidri, 
278, Nahnpum, (50, Pornor, 872, 
Srinagar, 28, Vellore, 872, Yuduyn 
Siig 2. 

Petadiul, plan of tomplo at, ga. 
Pomple of Papnatha wt, 497. View, 


Noldeon Wat (Wambodlan tomple), tts 
greffl dimensions, 667, Dien, 068. 
Uno monte? masonry, 66), Tloestion, 

, 070, Corridors, 671, 072, CGonoral 
view, 67, illus, 074, 677. Mullti- 
plivily op snwlco-sal Manos, G77. 
Nankau Pash, tphway in, new the 
trent Wall, Ohina, 700 
Nankin, poreolain! towor at, 005, 
_/tngggh, ohaityw ouve wl, 11a. 
Madbtndis, or duncing-hall at’ Bhiva- 

nesway 123, 

Nonlanth?, Girnar, tomplo of, 280, 

Nepal, 208. Its weehilocture, 200, His- 

NX tory, 800—302.  Stupas or chnityax, 
802, Kosthukar, 808, ‘omplos, 80° 






























= O18, 
Nigopo Behar eave, 108. 


Rageor Vor, fhnpi? of, 672, Lower 
ard soulptured musks, wud tradition 
roloting therate, 680. Palaces and 

public }yildings, 682, 

Qriesa, frmoné of a column front a 
tomple i, B17. Tlistory, U6, Avehi- 
teature £17) Mailtest audlentio build- 
ing, (LQ ‘LePuplos, LLR—120, 

Inqumonth honoysuskle, ab Allahabad, 
b8. elon the tomb of Mahmuitd ut 

Mihwzni, LUG. 

Ondoypogy, copeaph of Alngram Sing, 
471, In Mahn Siti ab, 478, 


488, 
Lollonarna, Coylon, 199 Wxtont and 
Ourtcha, Bundelound, palace at, 478. rt 


che of tis temples, 200, unples, 

201--203, 

Poonnh, Saive tomplo near, 17, 

Porohos: Amwuh, 251, Ohillambuum, 
861, Dellii, 260. duina, 216, 

Promo, arly eepital of Burniuh, GU 

Provinelal building, Gujorat, a87 5:0, 

Pui, 28 Plan of Jugunie, tamplo at, 
BO. View of tower, CHL 

Puytulleal, or Pittadleul, great demplo of, 


Pagan, grulag of, OJ, Ananda tompto, 
omen 615, Theyjfinya, plan, 615. Saziyon, 
616, Vomplo of Gaudapalen an sem 

Byo Koo, 617. 

Pagtdus, Hindu, 221, SUL Burmeso, 
GLW—626, Siumeso, GB. Ohineso, 607, 

Pailoos, or “‘rinmphal Gatoways” of 
tho Uhinoso, 700. Near Canton, 701. 
At Amoy, 702, 

Palaces, (78 Alluiubud, 588. Amity, 
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